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THE 

BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCK 

AN  ORGANIZATION  ESTABLISHED  IN  1863  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OP  PHARMACEUTICAL  RESEARCH,  AND  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
FRIENDLY  INTERCOURSE  AND  UNION  AMONGST  PHARMACISTS. 


The  most  important  ways  in  whicb  a  member  can  aid  the  objects  of 
the  Conference  are  by  suggesting  snbjects  for  investigation,  working 
npon  subjects  suggested  by  himself  or  by  others,  contributing  infor- 
mation tending  to  throw  light  on  questions  relating  to  adulterations 
and  impurities,  or  collecting  and  forwarding  specimens  whose  exa- 
mination would  afford  similar  information.  Personal  attendance  at 
the  yearly  gatherings,  or  the  mere  payment  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion, will  also  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive. 

A  list  of  subjects  suggested  for  research  is  sent  to  members  early 
in  the  year.  Besulting  papers  are  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members ;  but  new  facts  that  are  discovered  during  an  investigation 
may  be  at  once  published  by  an  author  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific 
society,  or  in  a  scientific  journal,  or  in  any  other  way  he  may  desire ; 
in  that  case,  he  is  expected  to  send  a  short  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  Conference. 

The  annual  meetings  are  usually  held  in  the  provinces,  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association ;  that  for 
1880  will  be  held  at  Swansea. 

Gentlemen  desiring  to  join  the  Conference,  can  be  nominated  at 
any  time  on  applying  to  either  of  the  secretaries  or  any  other  officer 
or  member.  The  yearly  subscription  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 
payable  in  advance,  on  July  1st.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretaries — 

PBorBSSOE  Attfield,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

F.  Badbk  Benobb,  F.C.S.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  Conference  annually  presents  to  members  a  volume  of  500  to 
600  pages,  containing  the  proceedings  at  the  yearly  meeting,  and  an 
Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  or  Year- Book,  which 
includes  notices  of  all  pharmaceutical  papers,  new  processes,  prepa- 
rations, and  formulffi  published  throughout  the  world.  The  neces- 
sary funds  for  accomplishing  this  object  consist  solely  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  members.  The  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  call 
on  every  pharmacist — principal,  assistant,  or  pupil — to  offer  his 
name  for  election,  and  on  every  member  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
more  members.  The  price  of  the  Year-Book  to  non-members  is 
ten  shillings.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
convenient  form  of  nomination,  will  be  found  at  page  313. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Another  year  has  passed,  and  onoe  more  it  becomes  our  pleasing 
dntj  to  place  before  the  members  of  the  Conference  an  acconnt  of 
the  progress  of  pharmacy,  so  far  as  this  is  represented  by  the 
yearlY  contribntions  to  scientific  literature.     As  in  previous  years, 


ERRATA. 
Page  103,  line  10, /or  115  read  126. 
„     114,    „     6, /or  nitrates  road  nitrites. 
,.     137,    „    U,/orMerohr«od  Merck. 


treated  with  alcoholic  solation  of  potash,  it  splits  up  into  benzoic 
acid  and  jopacontn^,  a  new  base  agreeing  in  its  physical  properties 
with  aconine,  but  difiering  from  it  in  the  same  features  which 
distinguish  japaconitine  from  aconitine.  Dr.  Wright  considers  it 
as  not  unlikely  that  japaconitine  does  not  pre*ezist  as  such  in  the 
root,  but  that  it  is  a  hydrated  derivative  of  a  parent  base  of  the 
formula  C33  H^^  N  O^s,  from  which  it  is  formed  by  the  elimination 
of  the  elements  of  three  molecules  of  water  from  two  molecules  of 
the  latter ;  but  this  parent  base  he  has  not  succeeded  in  isolating. 
He  appears  now  to  have  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  jap* 
aconitine  with  the  base  extracted  from  Japanese  aconite  roots  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Kingzett  in  1877  (see  Year-Book  of  Pharmacy,  1877, 
p.  469),  with  whom  he  also  agrees  in  the  observation  that  these 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Another  year  has  passed,  and  onoe  more  it  becomes  onr  pleasing 
duty  to  place  before  the  members  of  the  Conference  an  acoonnt  of 
the  progress  of  pharmacy,  so  far  as  this  is  represented  by  the 
yearly  contribniioDs  to  scientific  literature.  As  in  previons  years, 
we  again  devote  the  introductory  chapter  to  a  brief  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  entire  volume,  or  rather  of  such  of  its  contents 
as  appear  to  us  to  have  the  greatest  claim  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  Referring,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  work  done  in  coi)- 
nection  with  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  other  proximate  principles, 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  so  important  and  so  difficult  a  subject 
as  the  chemistry  of  aconite  continues  to  receive  the  attention  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Wright,  and  has  again  been  further  advanced  by  the 
results  of  his  recent  researches  communicated  to  the  Sheffield 
meeting  of  the  Conference.  In  this  report  he  deals  chiefly  with 
Japanese  aconite  root,  from  which  he  has  obtained  a  crystallizable 
alkaloid  of  the  formula  C^  H^N^O^i,  which,  both  from  a  physical 
and  physiological  point  of  view,  closely  resembles  aconitine,  but 
differs  from  this,  as  well  as  from  psendaconitine,  by  its  composition, 
its  reaction  with  benzoic  anhydride,  and  its  failure  to  yield  apo- 
derivatives  on  prolonged  heating  with  strong  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  to  100°  C.  This  base  he  proposes  to  call  japacofvitiTie.  When 
treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  splits  up  into  benzoic 
acid  SLud  japaconine,  a  new  base  agreeing  in  its  physical  properties 
with  aconine,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  same  features  which 
distinguish  japaconitine  from  aconitine.  Dr.  Wright  considers  it 
as  not  unlikely  that  japaconitine  does  not  pre-exist  as  such  in  the 
root,  but  that  it  is  a  hydrated  derivative  of  a  parent  base  of  the 
formula  C3S  H47  N  O121  from  which  it  is  formed  by  the  elimination 
of  the  elements  of  three  molecules  of  water  from  two  molecules  of 
the  latter ;  but  this  parent  base  he  has  not  succeeded  in  isolating. 
He  appears  now  to  have  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  jap- 
aconitine with  the  base  extracted  from  Japanese  aconite  roots  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Kingzett  in  1877  (see  Yewr^Book  of  Pharmacy,  1877, 
p.  469),  with  whom  he  also  agrees  in  the  observation  that  these 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

roots  are  considerably  richer  in  alkaloid  than  any  other  kind  of 
aconite.  Like  the  roots  of  Aeonitum  Napellus  and  Aconitutn  feroxy 
Japanese  aconite  also  yields  an  amorphous  alkaloid,  containing  a 
higher  percentage  of  carbon  than  the  crystallizable  base,  but  furnish- 
ing nearly  the  same  amount  of  benzoic  acid  on  saponification.  A 
very  important  point  in  Dr.  Wright's  report  is  the  observation 
that  a  practically  complete  extraction  of  the  alkaloids  from  aconite 
root  can  be  effected  by  alcohol  without  the  addition  of  any  acid  ; 
and  that  by  the  omission  of  the  latter  the  troublesome  liability  of 
these  bases  to  undergo  changes  daring  the  process  of  extraction 
may  be  greatly  diminished.  From  atis  root  (Acoiiitum  heterophyllum) 
the  same  author  has  obtained  an  alkaloid  closely  corresponding  in 
its  properties  to  Broughton*s  atisine ;  but  the  quantity  of  material 
operated  npon  was  too  small  to  lead  to  satisfactory  conclnsions,  as 
to  whether  the  body  under  examination  was  a  definite  base,  or  a 
mixture.  The  alkaloids  contained  in  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  stalks 
of  English  grown  Aeonitum  Napellus  are  still  under  investigation. 

In  an  elaborate  report  on  the  principles  of  ergot,  Mr.  T.  Blumberg 
establishes  the  identity  of  ecboline  and  ergotine,  and  shows  among 
other  points  of  interest  that  the  removal  from  ergot  of  the  fatty  oil 
by  percolation  with  ether,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  preparation 
of  the  officinal  extract,  is  always  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  active  principle.  Tanret's  ergotinine  he  regards  as 
probably  identical  with  his  (Blumberg*s)  picrosclerotine,  which 
was  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pharmaceutische  ZeiUchrift 
fur  Bussland,  October  15th,  1877 ;  but  on  this  point  he  is  contra- 
dicted by  M.  Tanret,  who  claims  priority  in  the  discovery  of 
ergotinine,  and  points  out  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing  this 
alkaloid  in  a  pure  crystallized  state,  enabling  him  to  undertake  its 
ultimate  analysis,  whereas  Mr.  Blumberg  has  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  composition  of  his  picrosclerotine.  An  important 
investigation  by  Mr.  Stoddart  deals  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  ergot  in  its  various  stages,  showing  that  this  fungus  attains 
its  g^atest  medicinal  activity  at  the  end  of  its  veget.ative  period, 
when  it  has  reached  the  solerotium  stage,  but  loses  in  power  with 
the  commencement  of  the  fructifying  period ;  and  that,  for  these 
reasons,  ergot  ought  to  be  gathered  in  the  months  of  August  or 
September.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  practical  value  of 
these  results. 

The  alkaloids  of  opium  have  receiyed  another  addition  to  their 
number  by  the  isolation  of  a  new  base,  which  Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Smith, 
its  discoverers,  have  termed  gnoscapine.    This  principle  is  quite  in- 
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soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alkalies,  and  furnishes  readilj 
crystalHsable  salts  having  an  acid  reaction.  Its  composition  ia 
represented  by  the  formula  C^  H^  N9  0^,  With  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  a  pale  yellow  solution,  changing  to  carmine-red  on  the 
addition  of  a  trace  of  nitric  acid.  The  pink  coloration  obtained  by 
Galmberg  on  moistening  codeine  with  sulphuric  acid  (see*  Year* 
Book  of  Pharmacy,  1875,  p.  109)  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
impurities  by  Dr.  O.  Hesse,  who  again  asserts  that  this  alkaloid 
forms  a  colourless  solution  with  the  acid  alone,  but  a  blue  one 
with  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  Kttle  ferric  chloride.  Owing  to 
the  yery  slow  action  of  the  acid  on  the  crystalline  alkaloid,  he  now 
recommends  the  employment  of  codeine  previously  dried  in  a  des- 
sicator  and  finely  pulverized.  The  assay  of  opium  is  dealt  with  in 
two  reports,  one  by  M.  Petit,  the  other  by  Professor  Pliiokiger,  in 
both  of  which  cold  water  is  recommended  as  the  most  suitable 
menstruum  for  extracting  the  morphine.  Professor  Selmi,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  detection  of  morphine  in  poisoning 
cases,  finds  that,  while  this  alkaloid  can  be  detected  with  certainty 
in  the  recent  viscera,  it  no  longer  exists  in  an  undecomposed  con* 
dition  in  the  viscera  after  putrefaction,  and  that  the  detection  in 
these  of  a  derivative  of  morphine  ought  not  to  be  considered 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  base. 

Pelletierine,  the  alkaloid  recently  isolated  by  M.  Tanret  from 
pomegranate  bark  (see  Tewr-Booh  of  Pharmacy^  1878,  p.  43),  is  now 
proved  to  be  also  the  taanicidal  principle  of  that  drug.  It  is  a 
colourless,  volatQe,  strongly  basic,  dextrogyre  liquid,  the  composition 
of  which  answers  to  the  formula  C3  H^j  K  O.  Another  volatile  alka- 
loid, known  as  mercurialine,  and  contained  in  MerGwrialis  annita 
and  M.  perennU,  is  shown  by  Dr.  E.  Schmidt  to  be  identical  with 
methylamine,  and  to  be  accompanied  in  those  plants  by  a  small 
proportion  of  trimethylamine.  A  still  more  interesting  case  of 
identity  between  two  alkaloids  from  difierent  sources  is  reported 
by  M.  Petit,  who  finds  that  piturine,  the  liquid  volatile  alkaloid  of 
pituri  (Duhoiaia  Hoptooodii),  so  closely  agrees  with  nicotine  in  its 
rotatory  power,  its  alkalimetric  strength,  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  its  chloroplatinate,  its  reaction  with  iodine,  and  other 
features,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  respecting  the  identity  of 
the  two  bases.  It  will  be  remembered  that  piturine  was  discovered 
last  year  by  Mr.  Garrard  (Yea/r-BooJc  of  Pharmacy,  1878,  p.  594), 
whose  experiments,  however,  had  to  be  conducted  with  so  small  a 
supply  of  material  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a 
dose  study  of  the  properties  of  his  new  base«    Th&  results  of 
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physiological  ezperimenis  recently  made  with  Mr.  Gerrard's  alko- 
loidy  by  Drs.  Einger  and  Moirell,  correspond  so  nearly  with  those 
described  by  M.  Clande  Bernard  in  his  memoir  on  nicotine,  as  to 
lend  much  support  to  M.  Petit's  conclosion. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Luff's  report  on  the  alkaloids  of  sabadilla  (see 
Year-Book  of  Pharmacy,  1878,  p.  168)  has  been  promptly  followed 
by  the  publication  of  their  researches  on  Veratrum  album  and  Vera- 
trum  viride.  Both  are  shown  to  contain  at  least  five  alkaloids,  viz., 
jervine,  C^  Hgy  N  Og  ;  pseudo-jervine,  C^  H^  N  O^  ;  rnbijervine, 
C9JH43N  Og ;  veratralbine,  CggH^N  O5 ;  and  verati-ine,  CgyHj^NOu, 
the  relative  proportions  and  characters  of  which  will  be  found  on 
p.  129  of  this  volume.  Of  these  the  three  first  named  are  well 
defined  crystallizable,  non-sternutatory  bases ;  the  fourth  is  amor- 
phous  and  non-sternutatory ;  whilst  the  fifth  is  amorphoas  and 
highly  sternutatory.  Cevadine,  G^  H^^  N  O9,  occurs  in  considerable 
proportion  in  F.  viride,  but  is  apparently  absent  in  F.  album. 

The  cinchona  alkaloids  have  again  absorbed  a  fair  share  of 
attention.  Dr.  0.  Hesse  recommends  a  test  for  the  purity  of 
quinine  sulphate,  the  main  features  of  which  are  the  following  : — 
0*5  gram  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  hot  water,  the 
solution  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered ;  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then 
shaken  in  a  suitable  test  tube  with  1  c.c.  of  ether  and  5  drops  of 
Bolation  of  ammonia,  after  which  the  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest  for  two  hours.  The  conclusion  as  to  the  purity  or  imparity  of 
the  sample  is  drawn  from  the  separation  or  non-separatioa  of 
crystals  in  the  ethereal  layer,  while  the  appearance  of  any  such 
crystals,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  form,  afford  indications  of 
the  nature  of  the  impurity.  The  testing  of  quinine  hydrochlorato 
is  done  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  distinction,  however,  that  0*25 
gram  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphate  is  used  along  with  the  0*5 
giam  of  quinine  salt  at  the  outset.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
test  is  an  elaboration  of  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Paul  two  years 
ago  (see  Year-Booh  of  Pharmacy^  1877,  p.  32),  both  being  based  on 
exactly  the  same  principle.  Dr.  Hesse  also  describes  two  tests  for 
the  purity  of  quinidine  sulphate,  one  of  which  is  a  modification  of 
the  process  suggested  by  Dr.  de  Vrij,  in  1878.  The  same  author 
also  gives  an  account  of  a  product  of.  change  obtained  from  cincho- 
tenine,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  an  alkaloid,  and  differing 
from  cinchotenine  in  being  more  easily  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 
The  partial  conversion  of  quinine  into  quinidine,  alleged  by  M. 
Quillochin  to  take  place  during  its  passage  through  the  human 
system,  appears  to  be  disproved  by  a  re-investigatiou  qf  this  subject 
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bj  M.  Persoone.  The  action  of  alkaline  solniionft  of  potassium 
permanganate  on  quinine  and  its  allied  alkaloids  forms  the  subject 
of  two  reports,  one  by  Messrs.  S.  Hoogewerflf  and  W.  A.  v.  Dorp, 
the  other  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Dobbie  and  W.  Ramsay.  Both  accounts 
agree  in  the  interesting  observation,  that  the  four  principal  cinchona 
bases  all  yield  the  same  acid  (tricarbo-pyridenic  add)  as  one  of  the 
products  of  this  oxidation.  In  a  communication  on  aricine,  read  at 
the  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  states 
that  the  specimen  of  this  alkaloid  presented  by  Dr.  O.  Hesse  to  the 
mnsenm  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  has  proved  on  examination 
to  be  perfectly  identical  with  the  one  he  had  himself  deposited  in 
the  museum  in  1852,  and  that  both  specimens  were  obtained  from 
the  same  kind  of  bark,  the  jaune  de  Ouzeo,  of  Delondre  and 
Bonchardat,  which  is  probably  the  only  bark  from  which  this 
alkaloid  has  been  obtained.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Hesse  as  to  its 
non -occurrence  in  Cinchona  succiruhra.  Another  report  by  the  same 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  a  number  of  cinchona 
barks  from  Columbia,  showing  a  variation  of  2 '72  to  624  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  of  total  alkaloids  contained  in  them,  and  of  0*00 
to  3*25  in  the  percentage  of  quinine.  M.  Prunier  publishes  the 
details  of  a  new  process  for  assaying  cinchona  barks,  consisting 
mainly  in  the  exhaustion  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  powdered 
bark  and  slaked  lime  by  means  of  chloroform,  the  evaporation  of 
the  latter,  the  solntion  of  the  residue  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
precipitation  of  the  total  alkaloids  by  ammonia,  and  the  separation 
of  quinine  from  the  precipitate  by  ether.  An  acid  and  a  neutral 
sulphovinate  of  quinine,  both  exceedingly  soluble  salts,  are  de- 
scribed, together  with  their  mode  of  preparation,  by  M.  Carles. 
Some  of  the  commercial  salts  of  quinine  are  far  from  what  they 
are  represented  to  be,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  J.  Jobst's 
analyses  of  seven  samples  of  so-called  tannate  of  quinine,  Dr.  Biel's 
examination  of  commercial  quinine  carbolate,  and  Mr.  O.  Adler's 
analysis  of  trade  specimens  of  arsenite  of  quinine.  The  tannates 
exhibit,  a  variation  from  4'4i6  to  31*37  in  their  percentages  of 
quinine ;  the  carbolate  is  found  to  be  wholly  or  partly  composed  of 
sulphocarbolate ;  while  the  arsenite  proves  to  be  a  mere  mixture  of 
quinine  and  arsenious  anhydride.  A  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
pure  quinine  arsenite,  recommended  by  Mr.  Adler,  will  be  found  on 
page  27  of  this  volume. 

A  few  more  observations  will  conclude  our  notices  of  alkaloids 
and  similar  principles  in  this  place.  Professor  Prescott  points  ont 
that  the  usual  process  of  purifying  strychnine  is  an  unsatisfactory 
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and  wMtefal  one,  and  recommends  as  a'  decided  improTement  the 
nse  of  a  much  weaker  spirit  than  is  usually  employed.  He  finds 
spirit  of  *^0  specific  g^ritj  to  answer  best  for  the  pnipose,  as  it 
remoTes  the  whole  of  the  bmcine  without  dissolving  more  than  a 
trace  of  strychnine.  Pilocarpine,  the  alkaloid  of  jaborandi,  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Gerrard  to  be  best  extracted  by  ammoniated  alcohol,  the 
yield  in  this  case  being  larger  and  the  separation  and  purification  of 
the  alkaloid  less  troublesome  than  with  the  application  of  plain 
alcohol,  acidulated  alcohol,  or  water.  A  re-examination  of  solanine, 
solanidine,  and  their  acetyl  derivatives  by  Mr.  A.  Hilger,  leads  to 
corrections  in  the  formulsd  of  these  bases,  and  exhibits  such  dis- 
crepancies between  the  proportion  of  glucose  obtained  by  him  and 
that  obtained  by  Messrs.  Zwenger  and  Hind  in  the  conversion  of 
Bolanine  into  solanidine,  as  to  render  a  further  study  of  this  reaction 
desirable.  Baphnetin^  a  crystallisable  decomposition  product  of  the 
glncoside  daphnin  (from  mezereon  bark)  is  described  by  Mr.  G. 
Duenkel.  The  conversion  of  salicio  into  saligenin  and  glucose  by 
boiling  with  acidulated  water,  a  reaction  usually  commended  for 
the  detection  of  salicin,  is  proved  by  Dr.  A.  Senier  to  be  untrust^ 
worthy  as  a  test,  owing  to  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  newly-formed 
saligenin  into  saliretin,  and  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  produce  the 
blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  formation  of  saligenin 
^m  salicin  by  fermentation  with  synaptase,  as  recommended  by 
Piria,  is,  in  Dr.  Senier's  opinion,  too  slow  a  process  to  render  it 
practicable  for  analytical  purposes. 

The  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  therapeutics  of  chrysophanic  acid 
form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  report  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Macmillan,  a 
copious  extract  of  which  in  this  volume  will  supply  the  reader  with 
much  information  respecting  a  body  which,  during  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  a  prominent  item  in  medical  literature.  Messrs. 
Liebermann  and  Seidler  con6rm  Professor  Attfield's  statement  re- 
lative to  the  large  yield  of  this  acid  from  Goa  powder,  but  show  that 
it  does  not  pre-exist  in  this  drug,  but  is  formed  by  oxidation  from 
a  crystallizable  constituent  of  the  formula  C^q  Hjg  O^,  which  they 
propose  to  csll  chrysarobin.  The  conversion  of  the  tatter  into  chry- 
sophanic acid  is  explained  by  the  following  equation : — 

CsoHg^Oy  +  20j  =  2Ci6HioO^  +  SHgO. 

So  readily  does  this  change  occur  that  chrysophanic  acid,  though 
not  an  actual  constituent  of  Ooa,  is  still  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  its 
therapeutic  action.  Salicylic  acid  is  said  to  possess  anthelmintic^ 
or  rather  tesnicidal  properties  in  addition  to  the  numerous  other 
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viiiaes  for  whieh  it  has  already  beoome  famous.  The  assertion,  re- 
peatedly made,  that  the  prolonged  administration  of  moderate  and 
even  small  doses  of  this  acid  is  injorions  to  health,  is  contradicted 
by  Professor  Koliae,  who  has  experienced  none  but  beneficial  results 
from  the  daily  consnmption  of  one  gram  continaed  for  twelve 
months.  Chlorate  of  potassium,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  perfectly  harmless,  is  found  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing toxic  and  even  fatal  effects,  if  taken  in  quantities  of  4  to  5 
drams  per  day,  or  in  single  doses  of  one  ounce  and  upwards.  The 
salts  of  salicylic  acid  described  in  this  volume  are  those  of  atropine, 
copper,  and  sine.  Gopaivic  acid  has  recently  engaged  the  attention 
of  several  inyestigators,  and  various  formula  are  recommended  by 
them  for  the  preparation  of  this  sabstanoe.  The  opinion  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  that  it  is  to  this  constituent  chiefly,  and  not  to 
the  essential  oil  and  amorphous  resins,  that  the  medicinal  action  of 
copaiba  must  be  attributed.  Drs.  Zlamdl  and  Boquette  find  that 
the  acid  resin,  daring  its  passage  through  the  organism,  forms 
combinations  with  the  alkalies,  and  that  the  presence  in  the 
urine  of  the  salts  thus  formed  is  the  main  cause  of  the  healing 
action  of  copaiba  in  gonoirhcea  and  similar  affections.  Direct 
experiments  made  by  them  with  sodiam  copaiyate  appear  to  con- 
firm this  view  and  to  establish  the  value  of  this  salt  as  a  remedial 
agent. 

Mr.  Thresh  gives  a  detailed  description  of  a  new  process  for  the 
detection  of  minate  quantities  of  alcohol,  the  main  features  of 
which  consist  in  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  aldehyde  by  dis- 
tillation with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  aldehyde  in  the  distillate  by  the  character- 
istic yellow  coloration  produced  on  heating  with  caustic  soda.  By 
comparing  the  depth  of  coloration  with  that  produced  in  the  same 
manner  with  aldehyde  solation  of  known  strength,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  fairly  accurate  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the  alcohol. 
The  process  is  a  very  plausible  one,  and  being  applicable  for  the 
testing  of  chloroform  and  essential  oils,  and  presenting  no  technical 
difficulties  in  its  ezecation,  it  is  sure  to  be  favourably  received  by 
pharmacists  not  less  than  by  the  professional  analyst.  A  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate  is  recommended  as  a  reagent  for  alcohol  by  M. 
Jacquemart,  who  finds  that  this  salt  is  partly  reduced  by  the 
alcohol  to  the  mercuroas  state,  and  that  ammonia,  therefore, 
produces  a  blackish  precipitate  in  the  mixture  after  this  reducing 
action  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  for  some  time.  Dr.  de  Vrij's 
process  for  the  preparation  of  ethyl  bromide  has  been  objected  to 
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tm  tW  ipvnro^  tiAt  it  jielis  ft  ptodftci  contaaiatttcd  widi  eommoB 
«t«NHv  ^r«!MB  vfaiefa  ti  euuMA  be  freed  bj  fractional  disdHmdon.  To 
nmM^j  iLm  defeet,  nodificatioDsan  piopoaed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Greene 
ftfiid  oiitera,  eMMriatjng  princvpftUy  in  the  applicattion  of  dOnted 
iiMrUftd  of  striMig  ethjl-colpboric  acid  for  the  deoompositian  of  the 
y^Mminm  bromide.  With  this  improrement  the  firoceBS  is  said  to 
f^  fMrtirmlarlj  well  soiled  for  operations  onalarge  scale ;  while  for 
the  prefMratioo  of  smaller  qoustities  of  this  sobstance,  Mr.  J.  P. 
U^mu^^rtiw  mtfthfjd  (use  Tear^Book  of  Fharmac^^  1^7%  p.  115)  is 
n^jktfu  iA  as  probablj  preferable*  Mr.  H.  Werner  suggests  a  new 
\fr<fCM9m  f(jt  ihe  parifioation  of  chloroform,  and  notkses  the  oocarrence 
of  %my\\c  alcohol  among  the  imparities  in  the  commercial  article.  For 
ihi5  (UsUftjium  of  mcthjl  in  chloroform  and  ether,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lang- 
\fti4'k  etnplojB  a  weak  solution  of  silrer  nitrate,  relying  for  the  in- 
d'wMum  of  ibis  imporitj  on  the  appearance  of  reddish  riolet  color, 
aii^m  at  the  Hoe  of  contact  between  the  reagent  and  the  liquid 
undi?r  cjumiination*  la  a  paper  on  '^  Amylic  Alcohol  and  Amylic 
Nitrite/'  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Oott  sobstaotiates  his  prerions  statements  (Year-Bock  of  Pharmacy^ 
1878,  p,  W))  relative  to  the  boiling  point  of  amylic  alcohol  from 
f ousel  oily  the  partial  decomposition  of  amylic  nitrite  daring  die- 
tillationi  and  the  inconstancy  of  temperature  at  which  this  distil, 
lation  proceeds,  all  of  which  had  been  called  in  question  by  Dr.  W. 
II.  Urcone  in  the  American  Journal  of  Fharmacy  of  February, 
187'J«  A  oontribation  to  the  same  meeting  by  Mr.  Allen  furnishes 
a  valuable  sommary  of  characteristic  reactions  for  the  distinction  of 
bsns&ol  and  petroleum  spirit,  and  also  shows  how  the  different 
behaviour  of  these  two  substances  to  faming  nitric  acid  may  be 
made  available  for  the  detection  and  approximate  estimation  of 
|K)troIeum  spirit  in  a  mixture  of  it  with  benzol. 

An  experimental  comparison  of  the  principal  tests  for  hydro- 
oyAuio  acid  loads  Messrs.  A.  Link  and  B.  Moeckel  to  the  coaclusion 
that  the  sulphooyanide  test  is  by  &r  the  most  delicate  of  all,  showing 
the  presenoe  of  1  part  of  the  anhydrous  acid  in  4000,000  parts  of 
solution.  Next  in  order  of  merit  comes  the  reaction  with  gaaiacum 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  by  which  this  acid  may  be  detected  in 
solutions  ooQtaining  1  part  in  8,000,000.  Far  less  delicate  than 
either  of  these  is  the  Prassiau  blue  test,  which  fails  to  indicate  less 
than  1  part  per  50,000 ;  while  the  extreme  limit  of  the  reactions 
with  silver  nitrate  and  with  iodide  of  starch  is  reached  with 
solutiooB  containing  U  Oy  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  250,000.  A 
reverse  application  of  the  reaction  of  cyanides  and  certain  other  salts 
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with  copper  sulphate  and  gaaiacnm  is  proposed  by  M.  Pargotti  as 
an  excellent  means  for  the  detection  of  miunte  quantities  of  copper. 
A  critical  examination  hj  Professor  Bunsen,  of  some  of  the  methods 
frequently  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  arsenic  and  antimony  and 
the  separation  of  these  metals  from  each  other,  brings  to  light 
▼arious  defects  in  these  methods,  such  as  are  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  errors  in  the  results.  At  the  same  time  this  distinguished 
chemist  does  not  fail  to  show  how  such  errors  may  be  avoided,  and  to 
replace  the  unsatisfactory  processes  of  separation  by  one  of  greater 
accuracy,  the  principal  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
Professor  Selmi  also  gives  his  attention  to  the  detection  of  arsenic, 
but  confines  himself  more  to  the  recognition  of  this  poison  in  toxi- 
cological  investigations,  and  particularly  to  the  examination  of  the 
arsenical  ring  obtained  in  Marsh's  Test.  The  destruction  of  organic 
matter  by  means  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  as 
generally  performed  in  the  search  for  arsenic  and  other  metaHic 
poisons  in  forensic  analyses,  is  shown  by  M.  van  Melckebeke  to  be 
always  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  from  the  starch 
and  cellulose  present.  This  observation  appears  important,  inas- 
much as  it  may  prevent  oxalic  acid  found  in  such  investigations 
from  being  erroneously  regarded  as  a  pre-existing  constituent  of 
the  substance  under  examination.  The  formation  of  oxalic,  formic, 
and  acetic  acids  under  such  conditions,  moreover,  may  unexpectedly 
cause  a  complete  precipitation  of  any  zinc  present  during  the  treat- 
ment with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  especially  if  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  this  gas  the  liquid  has  been  freed  from  undue  excess 
of  acid,  as  is  frequently  done,  by  neutralization  with  ammonia  and 
re-acidification  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
risk  of  overlooking  the  presence  of  zinc  in  forensic  analysis  is 
pointed  out  by  M .  Chapuis,  who  therefore  urges  the  necessity  in 
such  cases  of  searching  for  this  metal  in  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
precipitate,  unless  the  latter  was  formed  in  the  presence  of  a  de- 
cided excess  of  mineral  acid.  The  question,  often  discussed,  whether 
or  not  perfectly  pure  hydrogen  affects  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Mr.  E.  Schobig,  who  obtained  a 
distinct  reduction  of  this  salt  with  hydrogen  previously  freed  from 
every  trace  of  arsenic,  antimony,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  and  hydrocarbons.  He  effects  this  complete 
purification  by  passing  the  ordinary  impure  gas  first  through  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  then  through  one  of  so- 
dium hydrate.  For  the  purification  of  large  quantities  of  hydrogen 
MM.  Yarenne  and  Hebr6  consider  permanganate  as  too  expensive, 
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and  recommend  in  its  place  an  acidified  solntion  of  potassinm  bi- 
>chromaie,  'which  they  find  to  yield  equally  good  resnlts. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  precipitates  without  filtering, 
washing,  and  drjing  them  is  a  snbject  of  no  small  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  chemical  analyses,  who  will  therefore  notice  with 
pleasure  the  able  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  B. 
Popper.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate 
is  nniformly  suspended,  together  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
clear  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitate,  and  that  of  the  precip- 
itate itself,  furnish  the  data  from  which  the  actual  weight  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  calculated.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  requires 
numerous  further  experiments  before  these  methods  of  analysis  are 
likely  to  meet  with  a  more  general  adoption. 

The  power  of  glycerin  to  dissolve  certain  metallic  oxides  and 
hydrates  forms  the  basis  of  several  analytical  methods  proposed  by 
Mr.  E.  Donath,  including  among  others  a  very  handy  mode  of 
separating  copper  from  cadmium.  A  considerable  amount  of  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  reducing  action  of  glncn^e 
and  lactose  on  alkaline  copper  solutions,  and  to  their  estimation  by 
means  of  this  reaction.  From  the  various  reports  on  this  subject, 
it  appears  that  the  amount  of  copper  oxide  which  a  given  weight 
of  grape  sugar  can  dissolve  in  the  presence  of  alkali,  is  ranch 
smaller  than  that  which  it  is  capable  of  reducing;  that  the  reducing 
action  of  sugars  on  alkaline  copper  solutions  cannot  be  expressed 
by  a  definite  proportion  of  equivalents,  since  the  quantity  of  copper 
oxide  reduced  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  copper  solution ;  that 
the  results  obtained  with  Fehling's  solution  by  titration  are  very 
exact  when  made  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  concentration ; 
and  finally,  ihtit  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  gravi- 
metric estimation  of  sugar  by  means  of  alkaline  copper  solntion. 
To  judge  from  Mr.  F.  Soxhlet*s  observations,  the  volumetric  deter- 
mination of  sugar  of  milk  by  Fehling's  solution  seems  less  liable  to 
•error  through  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  sugar  solntion  than 
4;hat  of  glucose,  as  practically  the  same  resnlts  were  obtained  with 
1|  per  cent,  and  J  per  cent,  solutions  of  this  sugar,  the  amount  of 
copper  required  in  both  cases  being  ?'4  atomic  weights  to  1  mole- 
cular weight  of  lactose,  a  ratio  which  fairly  agrees  with  that  move 
recently  found  by  Messrs.  Eodewald  and  Tollens.  An  interesting 
modification  of  the  usual  method  of  estimating  sugar  by  titration 
is  proposed  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Pavy,  and  consists  in  ihe  application  of 
Fehling's  solution  mixed  with  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  gradual 
addition  of  the  diluted  saccharine  liquid  to  the  boiling  mixture 
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until  the  blue  colour  has  just  disappeared.  The  process  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  cuprous  oxide  produced  by  the  reducing  action  of 
the  sagar,  instead  of  being  precipitated,  is  held  in  solution  bj  the 
ammonia,  and  that  if  access  of  air  be  excluded,  the  resultant  liquid 
is  colourless.  For  the  mere  detection  of  glucose,  M.  Polacci  re- 
commends to  replace  the  copper  sulphate  in  Trommer*s  test  bj  a 
ferric  solution,  and  to  recognise  the  partial  reduction  of  the  latter 
by  the  addition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  the  boiled  mixture, 
after  previous  acidification  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  analysis 
of  urine  has  received  numerous  contributions  during  the  year, 
embracing  reports  on  the  detection  therein  of  sugar,  bile  pigments, 
carbolic  acid,  creatinine,  indican,  and  mercury,  the  determination  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  of  chlorates,  and  the  complete  separation  of 
albumen.  The  statement,  repeatedly  made,  that  traces  of  albumen 
frequently  occur  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy  persons  receives 
the  fullest  confirmation  from  analyses  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  Leube 
for  seven  consecutive  days,  with  the  morning  and  afternoon  urine 
of  a  large  number  of  soldiers.  This  author  arrives  at  the  con. 
elusion  that  there  are  two  forms  of  physiological  albuminuria :  one, 
in  which  albumen  is  secreted  by  heaH^y  persons  after  bodily  fatigue 
only ;  and  another,  in  which  the  secretion  of  albumen  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  such  fatigue  ;  but  that  in  all  such  cases  the  quantity  of 
albumen  found  in  the  urine  is  very  small,  and  certainly  never 
reaches  01  per  cent. 

A  lengthy  communication  to  the  Chemical  Society  from  Dr.  Tidy, 
an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  has  once  more 
brought  the  subject  of  water  analysis  prominently  to  the  front,  and 
has  led  to  another  animated  discussion  relative  to  the  best  means  of 
determining  objectionable  organic  impurities  in  potable  waters.  Of 
the  various  methods  employed  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Tidy  gives 
decided  preference  to  what  he  terms  the  "  Oxygen  Process,"  which 
is  a  modification,  worked  out  by  him,  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
titration  by  potassium  permanganate.  He  rejects  the  '*  Ammonia 
Process  "  on  grounds,  the  soundness  of  which  will  probably  be 
admitted  by  all  who,  like  himself,  have  made  this  method  the  sub- 
ject of  a  critical  study.  But  with  regard  to  his  objections  to  the 
"  Combustion  Process  "  of  Drs.  Frankland  and  Armstrong,  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  experimental  evidence  in  their  support ;  and  however 
forcible  these  objections  may  appear  from  a  purely  theoretical 
point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Dr.  Tidy's  practical 
experience  witb  this  process,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  paper, 
tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to  weaken  the  value  of  its  indications. 
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As  regards  the  analysis  of  articles  of  food  and  the  detection  of 
adulteration  therein,  we  can,  iu  this  place,  only  briefly  allnde  to 
some  of  the  varioos  researches  connected  with  this  snbject,  and 
recorded  in  this  volame.  Mr.  A.  W.  Biyth  draws  attention  to  the 
normal  occurrence  in  milk  of  two  alkaloidal  bodies,  which  he 
names  galacUne  and  lactochrome,  and  to  the  probable  presence  of  a 
gluooside  derived  from  the  cow's  food.  A  comparison  of  the  results 
of  numerous  analyses  of  milk  from  healthy  and  diseased  cows,  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  cow  suffering  from  acute  disease  may 
give  milk,  differing  in  no  essential  feature  from  normal  milk,  whilst 
local  affections  of  the  udder  may  often  be  easily  recognised.  A 
rapid  process  of  milk  analysis,  recommended  by  Mr.  A.  Adam, 
differs  from  the  usual  methods  principally  in  the  estimation  of  the 
fat  by  a  modification  of  M.  Marchand*s  process,  very  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Allen,  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,  in  1875.  Messrs.  W.  Fleischmann  and 
P.  Vieth  report  the  results  of  their  experience  with  Hehner's 
process  of  butter  analysis,  showing  that  the  amount  of  insoluble 
acids  in  genuine  butter  may  vary  from  85*7  to  89*7  per  cent.,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  samples  yielding  between  87*5  and  89*7  per  cent, 
of  these  acids,  tlie  process  affcirds  no  reliable  indication  either  .of 
genuineness  or  adulteration.  Messrs.  F.  M.  and  G.  Rimmington 
object  to  the  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  alum  contained  in 
adulterated  bread  or  flour  from  the  aluminium  phosphate  found  iu 
the  ash  in  excess  of  a  certain  qaantity,  basing  their  objection  on 
the  observation  that  the  presence  of  alumina  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  is  generally  allowed,  is  quite  compatible  with  perfect 
freedom  from  alum.  They  prefer  to  extract  the  alum  direct  from 
the  flour  or  bread  by  maceration  with  a  mixture  of  spirit  and 
wat«r,  and  subsequent  dialysis.  They  also  report  moat  favourably 
on  the  merits  of  the  logwood  test  as  a  qualitative  process.  For 
the  detection  of  ergot  in  flour,  Dr.  E.  Hoffmann  proposes  a 
modification  of  a  test,  previously  described  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Wolff*, 
by  which  he  claims  to  be  able  to  detect  this  substance  if  present 
to  the  extent  of  only  ^\j  per  cent.  The  examination  of  cocoa  forms 
the  subject  of  several  papers,  in  one  of  which  Professor  Wittstein 
points  out  that  the  starch  naturally  existing  in  this  article  does 
not  interfere  with  the  application  of  iodine  for  the  detection  of 
starch  fraudulently  added  to  it ;  while  others,  by  Mr.  Gr.  Wolfram 
and  Professor  Dragendorff*,  deal  with  the  determination  and  the 
properties  of  theobromine.  Dr.  Campbell  Brown  publishes 
the    results    of    analyses     of    authentic    specimens    of    genuine 
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honev,  together  with  particulars  respecting  the  xnetLod  of  analysis 
adopted. 

Mach  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  action 
of  diastase  npon  starch.  MM.  Musculas  and  Grnber  trace  this 
reaction  through  all  its  stages,  showing  it  to  be  more  complicated, 
and  to  yield  a  larger  number  of  intermediate  products,  than  had 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Mr.  Maercker  also  investigates  the  nature 
of  this  reaction,  while  Mr.  Baswitz  and  Messrs.  Dunstan  and 
Dim  mock  deal  with  the  same  reaction  from  an  analytical  point  of 
view,  in  working  out  processes  for  the  estimation  of  diastase  in  malt 
exti^acts.  For  the  purpose  of  this  estimation,  Mr.  Baswitz  relies  on 
the  amount  of  sugar  found  during  the  action  of  the  diastase  on  an 
excess  of  starch.  Messrs.  Dunstan  and  Dimmock,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  it  preferable  to  ignore  the  products  of  the  reaction,  and 
simply  to  measure  the  starch-converting  power  of  the  extract  under 
examination.  From  an  investigation  by  MM,  Bachet  and  Savalle, 
it  appears  that  carbonic  acid  shares  the  power  of  the  stronger 
mineral  acids  of  converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and 
that  the  large  quantities  ot  this  gas  given  off  as  a  by-product 
during  the  fermentation  of  brewers'  or  distillers*  wort  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  this  conversion  in  the  place  of  malt 
or  mineral  acids,  especially  as  the  carbonic  acid  can  always  be 
regained  and  used  again  for  the  same  purpose. 

Dr.  E.  Schering  criticises  the  principal  methods  in  actual  use  for 
the  preparation  of  potassium  iodide,  and,  after  carefully  considering 
the  strong  points  and  defects  of  each,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  satisfactory  process  is  the  one  based  on  the  decomposition 
of  ferroso-ferric  iodide  by  potassium  carbonate.  He  also  draws 
attention  to  the  frequent  presence  of  lead  in  this  salt,  an  impurity 
which  affects  both  the  colour  and  the  form  of  the  crystals,  and 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  except  from 
very  dilute  solutions.  Mr.  A.  Riche  points  out  that  the  same 
impurity  very  commonly  occurs  in  commercial  samples  of  bismuth 
subnitrate,  but  not  to  an  extent  likely  to  make  this  preparation  a 
source  of  lead  poisoning.  In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
various  processes  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  pharmacopceial  process  yields  a  purer  product  than 
any  other,  and  that  it  is  also  the  most  economical,  provided  the  acid 
liquor  decanted  from  the  precipitate  is  preserved  for  the  recovery  of 
the  bismuth  contained  in  it.  M.  Lalieu,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
to  have  obtained  a  purer  preparation  by  using  ammoniated  water 
for  the  precipitation,  and  treating  the  precipitate  first  with  soda 
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BoiobioD,  aad  then  wrth  a  definite  amount  of  uitrtc  acid,  before  wash- 
ing it  with  ^water.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  this  preparation,  different 
processes  are  almost  certain  to  yield  products  of  different  compo- 
sition, and  "that  for  this  reason  ^he  directions  of  t)>e  national 
Pharmacopoeia  ought  to  be  strictly  euihered  to«  In  a  report  on 
"  Aceto-nitrate  of  Iron  as  a  Medicinal  Agent,"  read  before  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  Mr.  J.  Williams  shows  that  "the  various 
salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  peracctate  and  pemitrate  of 
iron,  and  described  by  M.  Schearer-Kestner,  all  appear  to  yield  the 
same  final  product  upon  repeated  recry«tallizatioD,  and  are  probably 
one  and  the  same  salt  in  a  more  or  less  inipare  condition.  He 
regards  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  solution  of  this  salt  suited  for 
dispensing  purposes  as  the  priucipal  drawback  to  its  general  use 
as  a  medicinal  agent,  in  which  capacity  it  might  otherwise  prove 
very  valuable.  A  new  process  for  the  preparation  of  mercurons 
iodide,  desciabed  by  M.  Yvon,  cons^ists  in  the  preoipiation  of  this 
body  from  a  soluiien  of  mercurons  nitrate  by  potassium  iodide  in 
the  presence  of  glycerin,  and  is  based  on  the  power  of  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  decomposing  action  of  water  on  mercurons  solutions. 
The  direct  oombiaatien  of  iodine  with  metallic  mercury  is  turned  to 
account  by  Mr.  E.  Davies  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  water  an  iodine.  A  re- investigation  by  M.  van  der  Plants 
of  the  products  of  the  action  c^  sodium  amalgam  on  alkaline 
nitrates  confirms  the  existence  of  liyponifarous  acid,  HNO,  the 
silver  salt  of  which  had  been  prepared  and  examined  by  Mr.  E. 
Divers  in  1871.  in  a  further  note  on  hypophosphoric  aoid,  H3  P  Og, 
Mr.  T.  Saker  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  combinations  of  this 
acid  with  the  alkalies  -and  alkaHne  earths,  and  recommends  a 
solution  of  sodium 'hypojj^hosphate  fer  the  volumetric  estimation  of 
calcium  in  neutral  solutions.  M.  Baudrimont  publishes  a  prooess 
for  the  assay  of  zinc  "phosphide,  'Which  will  prove  valuable  to 
pharmacists  on  account  of  the  variable  and  often  very  impure 
-condition  in  which  this  important  medicament  ds  met  with  in 
commerce. 

Of  the  •essential  oils  investigated  duinng  the  past  year,  none  has 
received  so  much  attention  as  the  oil  of  Anthernis  iwbilis,  no  fewer 
-than  four  papers  by  different  authors  dealing  with  the  constituents 
•of  this  oil  and 'the  acids  obtained  by  its  saponification.  According 
to  these  researches,  oil  of  chamomile  consists  of  a  mixture  of  isobutyl 
iffobutyrate,  isobutyl  angelate,  amyl  angelate  and  tiglate,  and  the 
.angelic  .and  tiglic  ethers  of  a  new  hexyl-aloohol  And  -of  terpene 
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f 
alcohol  (anthemol).      The  same  reporU  confirm   M.  Deinar9aj's 

obsenration  relative  to  the  conversion  of  angelic  acid  into  ti^lic 
acid  by  the  action  of  heat'Or  of  coneeirtrated  salphuric  acid ;  while 
a  further  investigation  of  the  volatile  oils  of  croton  oil,  by  Dr.  E. 
Schmidt,  removes  all  don^btas  to  the  indeniity  of  tiglic  wii)h  meth^l- 
crotonio  acid.  Dr.  Tildea  has  ezamined-a  sample  of  oil  of  lemon 
prepared  by  distillation  in  this  eonntry,  and  obtained  among  the 
products  of  fractional  distillation  abont  70  per  cent,  •of  a  terpene 
(ct^rene)  differing  from  hesperideoe — the  •corresponding  terpene  of 
orange — by  its  reactions  with  strong  suiphario  acid  and  with  nitric 
acid  and  alcohol.  From  Origanum  hirtum,  M.  E.  Jahns  has  ob- 
tained a  l«vo-rotatery  oil  containing,  besides  several  terpenes,  abont 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  a  phenol  of  the  formida  C^q  H14  O,  identical 
with  carvacrel.  The  oil  of  Thymus  Serpyllwn  is  found  by  Dr.  Buri 
to  contain  a  phenol  resembling  thymol,  hot  differing  from  this  in  its 
congealing  point,  its  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  potassium  salt  of  its  .sulpho-acid.  Commercial  oil  of  euca- 
lyptus is  said  io  be  «  very  variable  article,  owing  to  its  being  derived 
from  at  least  twelve  different  species,  among  which  Eucah/ptua 
amygdalinuB  is  named  as  its  principal  source.  The  oil  of  Euca- 
lyptus globulus  appears  to  possess  more  therapeutical  efficacy  than 
those  of  other  species,  and  to  be  the  only  one  used  in  <the  prepar- 
ation of  eucalyptol. 

Few  of  the  years  oontribntiotis  to  pharmaceutical  litevature  will 
be  read  with  greater  interest  than  Mr.  Thresh's  report  on  the  con- 
stituents of  the  rhizome  of  Zingiber  officinaie^  presented  to  the  British 
Pharmaceutocal  Conference  at  its  Sheffield  meeting.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  another  drug  of  equal  importance,  the -chemistry  of 
which  has  been  so  utterly  neglected  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
volatile  oil,  not  a  single  eonRtitaent  of  ihis  drug  appears  ever  to  have 
been  investigated.  In  addition  to  this  oil,  Mr.  Thresh  establishes  the 
presence  of -a  crystal liae,  odourless  and  tasteless  fatty  matter  of  com- 
plex nature,  unon-crystalline  red  fat,  a  oeutral  resin,  two  acid  resi&.s, 
and  an  intensely  pungent  viscid  principle  of  treacle-like  consistence, 
to  which  he  "gives  the  name  of  ^' gingereV  All  these  substances  are 
contained  in  the  ethereal  extract;  while  the  ret- idue insoluble  in  ether 
is  composed  chiefly  of  starchy  mucilage,  cellulose,  metarabin,  albu. 
minoids,  and  mineral  matter.  Mr.  Thresh  also  makes  the  interest- 
ing observation  i^at  fine  f  amaica  ginger  contains  less  of  the  pun- 
gent principle,  and  •considerably  less  of  volatile  oil,  than  African  and 
Cochin  ginger ;  but  that  its  oil  has  a  finer  aroma  than  that  of  the 
others.     Aoew  Coranula  for  the  pneparation^of  soluble  essence  of 
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ginger,  proposed  by  Mr.  Thresh  at  the  same  meeting,  is  a  modifioa- 
tion  of  the  one  proposed  by  him  last  year,  the  improvement  now 
saggested  being  based  on  the  results  of  his  chemical  inyestigation. 

Another  important  communication  read  at  the  same  meeting 
deals  with  the  chemistry  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  and  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  John  Moss.  This  East  Indian  drug,  which  is  the  produce  of 
Gyiwcardia  odorata,  has  recently  attracted  much  attention  as  a 
valuable  remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases,  and  has  also  been  success- 
fully employed  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  affections.  Among 
the  constituents  isolated  from  this  oil  by  Mr.  Moss,  the  most  inter- 
esting one  is  a  new  fatty  acid  named  by  him  gynocardio  acidy  which 
crystallizes  in  characteristic  plates,  and  has  a  composition  answer- 
ing to  the  formula  C|4  H24  O3.  This  acid  and  palmitic  acid  exist  in 
it  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  combination  with  glyceryl,  and  are 
accompanied  by  glycerides  of  hypogsaic  and  cocinic  acids. 

Several  other  new  remedies  have  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  root-bark  of  Mouninia  Pohjstachia, 
a  South  American  plant  of  the  Order  Folygalacece^  is  spoken  of  as  a 
valuable  astringent,  while  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  are  recom- 
mended as  an  expectorant.  The  leaves  of  Myrlus  Chekan,  a  shrub 
indigenous  to  the  central  provinces  of  Chili,  are  said  to  possess 
tonic,  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  antiseptic  properties,  and  to  have 
been  used  with  great  success  in  bronchitis,  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
and  other  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane.  A  description  of 
the  leaves  is  given  by  Mr.  Holmes,  who  also  mentions  the  results  of 
a  preliminary  chemical  examination  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchinson,  showing 
tannin  and  an  essential  oil  to  be  their  principal  constituents.  The 
root  of  Stlphium  lacinatum,  a  North  American  drug,  is  found  to 
produce  good  effects  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma,  and  the  herb 
of^  Arenaria  ruhra^  an  Algerian  plant,  in  catarrh  of  the  urinary  organs 
arising  from  gravel  and  other  causes.  Sanguinaria  Ganadensisy  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  tincture  is  described  as  an  efficient  antidote  to  Rhus 
toxicodendron.  The  root  of  Berberis  aquifvlium  is  said  to  unite  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  Hydrastis  Oanandensis  with  those  of  PodO' 
pkyllum  peltatum,  but  to  be  particularly  useful  in  bilious  fevers. 
The  berries  of  the  Saw  Palmetto  {Sahal  sei'rulata)^^  native  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  are  attracting  some  attention  on 
account  of  their  sedative,  expectorant,  and  diuretic  properties,  which 
renders  it  an  efficient  remedy  in  bronchial  affections,  and  in  irritated 
conditions  of  mucous  membrane  generally.  Notices  of  a  number  of 
other  remedies  hitherto  unknown  to  European  practitioners  will  be 
found  in  the  valuable  reports  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Dymock,  and  Dr. 
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E.  Palmer,  dealing  respectively  with  Siberian  plants,  Indian  drugs, 
and  medicinal  plants  nsed  hj  North  American  Indians. 

Mr.  Holmes  calls  attention  to  a  case  of  adulteration  of  senega 
with  the  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Asclepias  vincetoicicumy  and  supplies 
a  full  description,  illustrated  by  woodcats,  of  the  distinctive  cbar- 
acter  of  the  two  drugs,  which  will  enable  pharmacists  readilj  to 
detect  this  fraud,  should  they  meet  with  a  similar  case.  He  also 
gives  the  features  by  which  true  Calabar  beans  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  seeds  of  Physostigma  cyliiidrospermum,  which  have  recently 
occnrred  among  those  of  P.  veneno^wm  in  the  London  market.  Another 
paper  by  the  same  author  establishes  the  non-identity  of  gnaicuru 
and  baycuru  roots,  and  shows  that  while  the  former  is  probably 
derived  from  Siatice  Brasiliensis,  nothing  is  known  at  present 
respecting  the  botanical  source  of  the  latter.  Two  cases  of  gross 
adulteration  of  kamala  are  reported  by  Mr.  A.  Kremel,  in  one  of 
which  red  bole  proved  to  be  the  chief  constituent  of  the  sample, 
whilst  the  second  specimen  was  fonnd  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
dried  and  powdered  flowers  of  Carthamus  tiiictonus,  MM.  Oberlin 
and  Schlagdenhauflen,  enumerate  the  leading  characters  by  which 
the  bark  of  Ocdipea  Ciisparia,  may  be  distinguished  from  nux 
vomica  bark,  Brazilian  Angostura  bark,  guaiacum  and  copalchi 
barks.  Cinchona  Hcolorata,  and  the  bark  of  Samadera  Iridica,  all  of 
which  have  been  known  to  occur  as  substitutes  for  the  genuine 
drug. 

In  a  report  on  Bidara  Laut,  Mr.  H.  G.  Greenish  con6rms  Dr.  E. 
A.  van  der  Burg's  observation  that  this  drug  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  brucine  and  not  even  a  trace  of  strychnine,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  valuable  sonrce  for  the  preparation  of  pure  brucine. 
Another  paper,  by  the  same  author,  deals  with  the  action  of  iodine 
on  rhuburb,  proving  that,  contrary  to  M.  Husson's  assertion,  this 
action  does  not  afford  a  means  of  determining  the  relative  qualities 
of  different  samples  of  rhubarb.  Mr.  Greenish  also  records  the 
results  of  complete  quantitative  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  rhubarb, 
which  will  be  accepted  as  a  valuable  addition  to  those  published 
last  year  by  Professor  Dragendorff.  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla  is  con- 
sidered by  Professor  Rcbdius  as  superior  to  Honduras,  on  account  of 
its  larger  percentage  of  saponin  and  resin,  on  which  the  efficacy  of 
the  root  is  generally  supposed  to  depend.  Mr.  H.  Collier  reports 
on  the  chemical  condition  in  which  saponin  exists  in  quillaia  bark, 
and  also  draws  attention  to  the  value  of  a  tincture  of  this  bark  as 
an  emulisfying  agent.  Mr.  C.  Eump  announces  the  interesting 
observation  that  vanillin  occurs  in  Siam  benzoin,  and  that  it  can  be 
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profitably  prepared  from  this  source  by  a  comparatively  simple  pro- 
cess. Japanese  cinnamon  is  found  by  Dr.  G.  Martin  to  contain  an 
essential  oil  differing  materially  in  its  chemical  and  physical  proper* 
ties  from  the  oils  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  and  cassia.  Malabar  kino 
has  yielded  to  Mr.  C.  Etti  a  new  crystalline  constituent  soluble  in 
water  and  ether,  which  he  proposes  to  name  Kinoin.  Scoparin  and 
sparteine,  the  two  active  principles  of  Sarothamntu  Bcoparius  form 
the  subject  of  a  research  by  Dr.  E.  Merck,  showing,  among  other 
points  of  interest,  that  the  snbcntaneous  application  of  these  sab- 
stances  produces  a  very  decided  diuretic  effect.  Dr.  O.  Hesse 
describes  three  alkaloids  isolated  from  Lotur  bark  {Stfmplocos 
racemoea),  which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  loturine,  coUo- 
turine,  and  lotaridine.  The  two  alkaloids,  ditamine  and  echitamine, 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Jobst  and  Hesse  from  dita  bark  in  1878,  are 
regarded  as  indefinite  substances  by  Mr.  R  Hamack,  who  asserts 
that  this  drag  contains  bat  one  alkaloid,  dltahie,  for  which  he  finds 
the  formula  C^  Hgo  Nj  O4.  Mongamo  bark  has  been  examined  by 
Professor  Dragendorff,  whose  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  a  peculiar  acid  principle  named  by  him  mongumic  acid, 
A  recent  investigution  of  podophyllum  resin  points  to  the  presence 
therein  of  an  alkaloid,  the  existence  of  which,  however,  requires 
farther  confirmation.  Alkaloidal  bodies  have  also  been  isolated 
from  Baccharis  coridifolia,  Grossopteria  fehrifuga,  Aspidnsperma 
Quebracho f  Sarracenia  purpurea^  and  Anthocercis  viscosa ;  but  most 
of  these  principles  are  still  under  investigation.  Among  the 
numerous  other  vegetable  drags  which  during  the  past  year  have 
fonned  objects  of  research,  we  may  here  mention  the  leaves  of 
Sparattosperma  Jeucantha ;  the  barks  of  Myroxylon  Pemiferum, 
Eoodea  glauca,  Rhamnus  Purshiana,  Euonymus  atropurpurens,  and 
Carya  tomentosa ;  the  roots  of  Pceonia  Moutan,  Scopalia  Japonica^ 
Cimicifuga  racemosa^  and  a  false  Pareira  brava ;  the  rhizomes  of 
Berberis  nervosa,  Sniilax  glauca,  and  S'lnguinarla ;  the  bulb  of 
Erythronium  DenS'Canis ;  the  frait  o^  Balsamocarpum  brevifoh'um; 
the  seeds  of  Camellia  Japonica,  and  Ligustrum  Ibotu;  the  jaice  of 
Carica  Papaya ;  the  gum  of  Quebracho  Colorado  ;  the  resin  and  gum 
of  gamboge  ;  and  the  wax  of  Ficua  gummiflua. 

In  a  report  on  the  analytical  examination  of  tinctures,  Mr.  Allen 
deals  with  the  determination  of  the  spirit  strength  of  these  pre- 
parations, and  in  one  particular  instance  (that  of  tinotura  camphoras 
CO.),  he  also  gives  directions  for  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  other 
constituents.  The  tendency  of  tincture  of  kino  to  gelatinize  on 
keeping  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  T,  H.  Bamford,  in 
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whioh  frequent  agitation  of  the  tincture  and  ezclasion  of  light  are 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of  this  change.  A  kinate  of 
qainine  is  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  Collier  as  a  very  suitable 
quinine  salt  for  hypodermic  use,  owing  to  its  great  solubility  and 
the  perfect  neutrality  of  its  solution.  To  present  the  loss  of 
quinine  invariably  resulting  from  the  washing  of  the  precipitated 
alkaloid  in  the  valuation  of  ferri  et  quiruB  cUras,  Dr.  W.  Stevenson 
suggests  that  the  washing  be  conducted  with  weak  ammonia  water, 
previously  saturated  with  quinine.  With  reference  to  the  valuation 
of  this  preparation,  Mr.  F.  W^  Fletcher  poiuts  out  the  importance 
of  testing  the  precipitated  and  weighed  quinine  for  cinchonidine 
and  other  cinchona  alkaloids,  as  these  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  in 
it.  Dr.  Hnger  draws  attention  to  the  imperfect  exhaustion  of  the 
cinchona  bark  in  the  preparation  of  vinnm  cinchonsB,  and  to  the 
subsequent  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  alkaloids  after 
the  wine  has  been  kept  for  some  time.  To  obviate  this  double  loss 
he  proposes  the  use  of  white  wine,  acidified  with  1  to  1^  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Mr.  M.  Conroy  confirms  Mr.  Ekin*s  observa- 
tions relative  to  the  value  of  proof  spirit  for  the  exhaustion  of 
cinchona  bark,  and  describes  an  improved  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  liquid  extract,  based  on  tlie  application  of  this  menstruum. 
The  addition  of  a  definite  proportion  of  sugar  of  milk  to  the 
ordinary  hard  extracts,  and  the  reduction  of  the  mixtures  to  perfectly 
dry  uniform  powders  is  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Hal  I  berg,  on  the 
plea  that  such  saccharated  extracts  are  more  stable,  and  much  more 
handy  for  the  purposes  of  dispensing.  Experimental  comparisons 
of  samples  of  extractum  conii,  prepared  by  different  processes,  lead 
MM.  Bochefontaine  and  Mourrut  to  the  conclusion  that  an  alcoholic 
extract  from  the  seeds — or  rather  that  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
which  is  soluble  in  water — is  the  most  active  preparation  of  this 
kind.  A  decided  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  liquor  ferri 
perchloridi  is  suggested  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Shuttleworth,  and  consists  in 
the  gradual  addition  of  the  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  acidified 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  nitric  acid, 
instead  of  adding  the  latter  to  the  former.  In  this  case  the  com- 
plete conversion  to  the  ferric  state  takes  place  without  frothing  and 
without  the  application  of  heat.  Improved  processes  are  also  pub- 
lished for  the  preparation  of  emplastrum  plumbi,  unguent um  dia- 
chylon, linimentum  terebinthinsB  aceticum,  liquor  arsenical  is,  cod- 
liver  oil  emulsions,  and  the  diluted  acids  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, as  well  as  for  the  testing  of  Peruvian  balsams  and  several 
other  drugs.     Both  vaseline  and  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  are 
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reported  to  be  very  suitable  solvents  of  iodine  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  substance  is  intended  for  topical  application.  Mr.  W.  Willmott, 
in  a  paper  on  plasma  or  glycerin  of  starch,  shows  that,  by  a  judicious 
dilution  of  the  glycerin  with  water,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  starch,  a  preparation  may  be  obtained  which  will  resist  the 
action  of  moisture,  and  retain  indefinitely  its  firm  and  plastic 
condition.  Dr.  Hager  describes  a  very  handy  mode  of  determining 
the  specific  gravities  of  solid  fats  and  resins,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  mixtures  of  various  proportions 
of  alcohol  and  water,  and  of  glycerin  and  water,  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  which  of  these  mixtures  the  fat  or  resin  will  float. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  mixture  then  represents  that  of  the 
substance  under  examination.  Finally,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Symes's 
lucid  description  of  the  construction  and  principle  of  the  polar!- 
meter  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  recent  pharmaceutical  literature, 
which,  we  trust,  will  have  the  efiect  of  inducing  pharmacists  to 
avail  themselves  more  largely  of  the  numerous  services  of  this 
most  useful  instrument. 

The  nwjjority  of  abstracts  in  the  present  Year. Book  will  be  found 
to  be  more  condensed  than  those  in  most  of  the  previous  volumes. 
In  no  case,  however,  has  this  abridgment  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  the  reader  unduly  dependent  on  the  original  articles.  A 
perusal  of  the  general  index  will  show  that  the  requirements  of 
pharmacists  have  again  formed  the  guiding  element  in  the  selection 
of  material  for  this  work. 
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PART   I. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Relative  Delicacy  of  the  principal  Tests  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
A.  Link  and  R.  Mceckel.  (Zeitschr,  fur  anahjt  Chem.^  1878, 
456.) 

1.  The  Silver  Test — The  precipitation  of  silver  cyanide  by  means 
of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  indicates  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  solntions  containing  more  than  1  part  in  250,000,  but  fails 
with  smaller  proportions.  To  reach  the  utmost  limit  of  delicacy  it 
is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  ammonia  before  the  silver  nitrate, 
and  to  acidulate  afterwards  with  nitric  acid. 

2.  The  Prussian  Blue  Test. — The  extreme  limit  of  this  reaction 
was  found  to  be  reached  with  solutions  containing  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  50,000.  Beyond  this  degree  of  dilution  the 
results  became  doubtful. 

3.  The  Sulphocyanide  Test, — This  proved  to  be  the  most  delicate 
of  all,  showing  the  presence  of  1  part  of  H  Cy  in  4000,000  parts  of 
the  solution.  The  solution  to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  a  drop  of 
weak  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  a  few  drops  of  yellow  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  the  mixture  evaporated  almost  to  drynels,  or  until 
quite  colourless,  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tested 
with  a  drop  of  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  authors  con- 
firm the  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  sodium  hydrate  in  this 
test,  as  first  proposed  by  H.  Struve  (see  Year-Book  of  Phartnacy^ 
1874,  140). 

The  Guaiacum  Copper  Test. — By  means  of  this  reaction  it  was 
possible  to  detect  hydrocyanic  acid  in  solutions  containing  1  part 
per  3000,000.  The  authors  employed  strips  of  paper  which  were 
soaked  in  a  freshly  made  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum  resin  (con- 
taining 4  per  cent.),  then  allowed  to  dry  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of 
copper  sulphate  solution  containing  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  the  salt. 
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TJie  Beaction  with  Iodide  of  Starch, — ThiB  wa43  found  to  be  about 
equal  in  delicacy  with  the  silver  test. 

Betermiaation  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Cherry-Lanrel  Water. 
H.  C.  Vielhaber.  (Archiv  der  Pharm,,  ccziii.,  408.)  The  auUior 
recommends  a  process  initiated  by  Pappenheim  and  Badecker,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  cherry-laurel  water,  or  bitter  almond  water, 
is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  magnesium  hydrate,  then  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium  chromate,  and  titrated 
with  deci-uormal  silver  nitrate.  The  titration  is  finished  as  soon 
as  the  red  coloration,  due  to  the  formation  of  silver  chromate, 
ceases  to  disappear.  One  molecular  weight  of  Ag  N  O3  corresponds 
to  one  of  n  Cy.  The  author  obtained  results  of  greater  accuracy 
with  this  method  than  with  Liebig's. 

Test  for  the  Purity  of  Cluinine  Sulphate.  Dr.  0.  Hesse. 
(Archiv  der  Pharm.^  ocxiii.,  495.)  The  apparatus  (quinometer)  used 
by  the  author  is  a  test  tube  10-11  mm.  in  diameter  and  120  mm. 
long.  Near  the  centre  are  two  marks,  the  lower  of  which  in- 
dicates a  volume  of  5  c.c.  from  the  bottom,  while  the  distance  of 
the  upper  mark  from  the  lower  one  represents  the  volume  of  1  c.c. 

0*5  gram  of  the  quinine  salphate  to  be  tested  is  agitated  in  a  test 
tube  with  10  c.c.  of  hot  water  of  50°-60°  C.  till  dissolved,  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered  into  the  quinometer  to  the  height  of  the 
lower  mark ;  1  c.c.  of  ether  is  now  added,  followed  by  five  drops  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  the  instrument  closed  with  a  cork,  gently 
shaken,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  two  hours.  If  after 
that  time  the  ethereal  stratum  be  found  free  fi^>m  crystals,  the  quinine 
may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  pure ;  but  it  may  still  contain  0*25 
per  cent,  of  cinchonine  sulphate,  0*5  per  cent,  of  quinidine  sulphate, 
and  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonidine  and  homocincho- 
nidine,  as  these  quantities  of  impurities  remain  undetected  by  this 
process.  Larger  proportions  of  these  impurities,  however,  will  cause 
a  distinct  separation  of  crystals  in  th6  upper  or  ethereal  layer.  The 
crystals  of  cinchonidine  or  homocinchonidine  appear  granular, 
while  those  of  cinchonine  and  quinidine  form  concentric  groups 
of  delicate  needles.  The  separation  of  crystals  takes  place  immedi- 
ately, or  at  least  within  three  minutes,  whenever  the  cinchonidine  or 
homocinchonidine  amounts  to  as  much  as  three  per  cent.,  while  the 
presence  of  two  per  cent,  of  these  alkaloids  generally  shows  within 
ten  minntes,  and  that  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  causes  no  separation 
of  crystals  even  after  twelve  honrs.  In  order  to  ascertain,  in  the 
latter  case,  whether  these  alkaloids  are  present  at  all,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  loosen  the  cork  of  the  quinometer,  so  as  to  allow  a 
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slovr  eTaporation  of  the  ether,  and  then  to  examine  the  residue  with 
a  lens.  In  the  presence  of  0*5  per  oent.  of  sulphates  of  cinchonidine 
or  homocinohonidine,  the  residue  will  he  distinctljorystalline,  while 
a  trace  of  either  will  he  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  few  crystals 
imbedded  in  the  amorphous  mass  of  quinine.  The  presence  of 
these  impurities  does  not  prove  ad  alteration,  but  may  be  due  to 
want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  manufiacturer. 

0'5  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine  or  1  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  quinidine  will  cause  an  almost  immediate  separation  of  crystals 
from  the  ether  after  shaking.  The  author  regards  the  presence  of 
these  in  quinine  solphate  as  a  proof  of  intentional  adulteration,  as 
their  chemical  properties,  as  compared  with  those  of  quinine  sul- 
phate, are  such  as  to  render  their  occurrence  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facture very  unlikely. 

The  testing  of  quinine  hydrochlorate  is  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  sulphate,  with  this  distinction,  however,  that  0*25 
gram  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphate  is  used  along  with  the  0  5 
gram  of  quinine  hydrochlorate  at  the  outset.  In  every  other  re- 
spect the  process  is  the  same.  The  hydrochlorate  is  more  likely  to 
be  contaminated  with  hydrochlorates  of  cinchonine  and  quinidine, 
than  with  those  of  cinchonidine  and  homocinchonidine. 

Test  for  the  Purily  of  duinine  Sulphate.  C.  Eump.  {Fhar^ 
mcLceut.  Zeitung^  1879,  No.  9.)  Referring  to  the  foregoing  te.>r. 
of  Dr.  O.  Hesse's,  the  author  suggests  as  a  modification  the  use 
of  1  gram  of  ether  in  the  place  of  1  c.c.  He  regards  the  latter 
quantity  as  insufficient,  and  thinks  that  weighing  the  ether  is 
much  more  accurate  than  measuring  it  in  the  quinometer.  His 
modus  ojperandi  is  as  follows: — 0*5  gram  of  quinine  sulphate  is 
placed  in  an  ordinary  test  tube,  together  with  10  grams  of  distilled 
water;  the  test  tube  immersed  in  hot  water  for  some  time,  and 
after  the  contents  have  again  cooled,  5  grams  of  the  liquid  are 
filtered  into  another  test  tube;  to  this  is  added  1  gram  of  ether 
and  from  3  to  5  drops  of  ammonia  water,  after  which  the  tube 
is  corked  up,  shaken,  and  set  aside. 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung  (April 
19,  1879,  243)  the  author  mentions  a  difficulty  experienced  by 
him  while  testing  pare  quinine  sulphate  in  Hesse's  quinometer. 
He  noticed  that  immediately  on  the  addition  of  the  ether  an  in- 
soluble gelatinous  residue  remained,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  impurities  or  adulterations;  this,  he  finds,  may  be  prevented 
by  acidulating  the  mixture  previously,  and  then  adding  ammonia, 
when  the  quinine  yields  a  clear  solution  with  ether. 
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Snlphovinates  of  ftninine.  P.  Carles.  (Repertoire  de  Pharm., 
1878,  "No.  7.)  Salphovinic  acid  forms  two  oombinations  with  qui- 
nine, one  of  which  is  a  neutral  and  the  other  an  acid  salt.  The 
latter  is  best  obtained  by  mixing  hot  alcoholic  solutions  of  6*48  parts 
of  crystallized  quinine  sulphate  and  of  4*23  parts  of  sodium  snl- 
phovinate,  filtering  to  remove  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate, 
distilling  off  the  greaticr  portion  of  the  spirit;  and  evaporating  the 
remainder  on  a  water  bath.  The  salt  is  very  hygroscopic  and 
difficult  to  crystallize.  It  is  freely  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  neutral  salt,  42*8  parts  of  quinine  are 
dissolved  in  600  parts  of  strong  hot  alcohol,  and  to  this  is  added  a 
solution  of  16'9  parts  of  sodium  sulphovinate  in  200  parts  of  the 
same  solvent.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  barium  sulphate 
removed  by  filtration,  the  alcohol  recovered  from  the  filtrate  by 
distillation,  and  the  residue  dried  at  a  very  moderate  heat.  Care  is 
required  in  the  drying  of  the  residue,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  red  if  more 
than  a  gentle  heat  be  applied.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of 
water,  and  more  freely  still  in  alcohol. 

Clainine  Tannate.  J.  Jobs t.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.  [3],  xii.,  1335. 
From  Journ.  Ghem:  8oc.,  August,  1878.)  Contrary  to  what  is 
usually  stated,  tannic  acid  does  not  combine  with  quinine  to  form  a 
quinine  tannate  of  definite  composition,  but  a  compound  in  which 
tannic  acid  may  vary  indefinitely,  and  to  an  extent  depending  on 
the  method  of  preparation. 

The  following  analyses  of  several  so-called  quinine  tannates  show 
that  the  alkaloid  varies  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  character. 

No.  1  had  been  prepared  by  precipitating  a  neutral  solution  of 
quinine  hydrochlorate  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  tannate.  Nos. 
6  and  7,  which  were  prepared  by  adding  tannin  to  an  acid  solution 
of  quinine  sulphate,  show  that  quinine  tannates  can  contain  tannin 
in  very  large  proportion : — 
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The  amount  of  quinine  in  No.  1  corresponds  nearly  with  that 
required  by  the  formula  C20  Hg^  N^  O9. 2  C^^  H^^  O9  +  4H3O.  and 
in  No.  2  with  C30  Hg^Nj  O3, 3  C^^  H^o  O9  +  8  H3  O. 

The  bitter  taste  in  these  tannates  decreases  as  the  proportion  of 
tannic  acid  inf  them  is  increased. 

For  the  author's  method  of  analysing  quinine  tannate,  see  Year- 
Booh  of  Pha/rmacj/,  1878,  p.  67.  * 

Clnjldne  Arsenite.  0.  Adler.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.,  1879,  43): 
The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  salt 
is  a  mere  mixture  of  arsenious  anhydride  and  quinine,  instead 
of  a  chemical  combination.  Pure  arsenite  of  quinine  may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  hydrochlorate  with  silver  arsenite  and  proof 
spirit,  filtering  while  hot,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  cool.  The 
needle-shaped  crystals  which  thus  separate  are  soluble  in  15  parts 
of  cold  and  in  6  parts  of  boiling  alcoho],  in  8  parts  of  chloroform, 
25  of  ether,  and  20  of  benzol ;  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  and  soluble 
in  150  parts  of  boiKng  water.  Their  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  (C^q  H^^  N^  02)3  Hg  As  O3  +  4H2O.  The  commercial 
salt  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  containing  14*2  per  cent,  of 
Asg  O3,  74'6  per  cent,  of  quinine,  and  11*2  per  cent,  of  water. 

ftuinine  Carbolate.  Dr.  Bieh  (Pharm.  ZeiUchr,fur  Russland, 
1878,  616.)  The  author  reports  that  the  preparation  met  with  in 
commerce  under  this  name  is  either  wholly  are  partly  a  sulphocar- 
bolate.  On  fusing  it  with  soda  and  saltpetre  on  platinum  foil,  dis- 
solving the  fused  mass  in  water,  acidifying  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
adding  barium  chloride,  a  copious  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate 
is  formed.  This  was  fbund  to  be  the  case  with  every  sample  ex- 
amined. 

The  Water  of  Crystallization  in  dninidine  Sulphate.  Dr.  O. 
Hesse.  (Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.-Oes.,  xi.,  1162.)  Contrary  to  Dr. 
de  Vrij's  statement  that  commercial  quinidine  sulphate  is  nearly 
anhydrous  (see  Year-Book  of  Pharmacy ^  1878,  p.  29),  the  author 
asserts  that  the  water  in  this  salt  amounts  to  4*60  per  cent.,  of 
which  it  loses  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  at  100°  C.  At  120°  0.  it 
parts  with  the  whole  of  its  water,  but  soon  absorbs  it  again  in  con- 
tact with  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  composition  of  the  salt  is 
represented  by  the  formula  2  C^  H^  Ng  Oj.  Hj  S  O4  +  2  Hg  O. 

Test  for  the  Purity  of  Goimnercial  dxiinidine  Sulphate.  Dr.  0. 
Hesse.  (Ibid.)  The  salt  if  pure  should  form  a  clear  solution  on 
agitating  1  gram  with  7  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  chloro- 
form  and  1  volume  of  alcohol  of  9-7  per  cent. 

Another  test  described  by  the  author  is  a  modification  of  the 
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one  proposed  by  Dr.  de  Vrij  (see  Yea/r-Book  of  Pharmcbcy,  1878, 
p.  29):- 

Heat  0'5  gram  of  the  sulphate  with  10  c.c.  of  water  to  about 
60^  C. ;  add  to  this  0'5  gram  of  pure  potassium  iodide,  stir  well, 
allow  to  cool,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  separate  the  liquid 
from  the  precipitate  by  filtration.  If  no  other  cinchona  alkaloids 
were  present,  the  filtrate  remains  'perfectly  clear  on  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  solution  of  ammonia ;  otherwise  a  precipitate  will  be 
formed. 

Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  AUutloids  of  Ergot.  T. 
Blum  berg.  (Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  2B,  66,  147,  698.)  In 
a  long  and  elaborate  report  on  the  principles  of  ei^ot,  the  author 
establishes  the  identity  of  ecboline  and  ergotine,  and  further  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions : — 

(1)  That  the  ergot  resin  examined  by  Ganser  was  a  decom- 
position product  of  ergotinine ;  (2)  that  ether  withdraws  from 
ergot,  besides  the  fatty  oil,  some  portion  of  the  active  substance; 
(3)  that  ergotinine  was  present  in  Wigger's  ergotine;  and  that 
Tanret*s  ergotinine  is  probably  identical  with  the  author's  picro- 
sclerotine,  which  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time' in  the  Pharma' 
ceatuche  ZeUschrift  fur  Bnissland,  Oct.  16,  1877.  Replying  to 
the  last  conclusion  M.  Tanret,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  of  Feb.  2,  1879,  claims  priority  in  the  discovery  of  ergo- 
tinine, and  shows  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing  this  alkaloid 
in  a  pure  crystalline  state,  enabling  him  to  make  an  ultimate 
analysis  of  it ;  whereas  Mr.  Blumberg  confesses  himself  to  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  his  picrosolerotine. 

Note  on  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  {Pharm. 
Joum,,  3rd  series,  ix.,  839.)  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  sought  to  refer  the 
injurious  action  of  the  ** mixed  alkaloids"  prepared  from  the  bark 
of  G.  87icciruhra  to  their  containing  aricine,  or  an  amorphous  de- 
composition prpduct  from  it.*  But  since  this  bark  contains  neither 
aricine  nor  the  easily  decomposable  cusconine,  with  which  some 
authors  are  wont  to  confound  aricine,  and  as  further  it  does  not 
yield  amorphous  substances  which  can  be  taken  for  decomposition 
products  of  this  alkaloid,  ihe  author  considers  this  opinion  as  un- 
founded. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  that  in  1862  Mr.  Howard  claimed  to  have  pre- 
pared aricine  from  the  bark  in  question,  but  in  subsequent  investi- 
gations of  it  he  does  not  again  mention  this  alkaloid.  Probably  the 
substance  was  only  cinchonine,  which  under  certain  conditions 
crystallizes  in  a  form  that  resembles  aricine.     The  reverse  of  this 
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accident  almost  happened  to  the  discoverei's  of  ariciae,  Pelletier  and 
Coriol,  for  they  say :  "  La  resemblance  qui  se  tronve  entre  ces  deux 
substances  nous  avais  d6ja  fait  penser  que  c*6tait  de  la  cinchonine 
que  nous  avions  obtenae. "  Nevertheless  the  two  alkaloids  are  readily 
distinguishable  by  their  behavionr  towards  an  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  oxalic  acid,  inasmuch  as  aricine  is  precipitated  by  these 
acids,  whilst  cinchonine  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitates  are 
crystalline,  and  so  difficultly  solable  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids 
that  they  might  be  taken  for  sulphate  or  oxalate  of  lime  respectively. 
Also  if  cusconine  be  present  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  sulphuric 
and  oxalic  acids,  but  these  precipitates  are  gelatinous  and  do  not 
show  the  least  trace  of  crystallization. 

At  the  present  time  the  bark  in  question  does  not  contain  the 
minutest  trace  of  aricine  or  casconine.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  found  in  it  besides  varying  quantities  of  quinine,  cinchonidioe, 
and  cinchonine,  also  the  following  alkaloids :  conquinine,  oonquina- 
mine,  paricine,  and  two  or  three  other  amorphous  basic  substances  ; 
probably  also  cinchotin. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  bark  is  the  quantity  of  qninamioe  it 
contains,  which  amounts  to  about  0'4  per  cent.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Prof.  Falck,  quinamine  appears  to  moderate  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  body  in  a  manner  similar  to  qainine.  In  a  rabbit 
to  which  the  author  administered  0*1  gram  of  quinamine  dissolved 
in  acid  by  injection  into  the  throat,  no  lowering  of  the  temperature 
was  observed.  Quinamine  would  therefore  appear  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sometimes  peculiar  action  of  the  mixed  alkaloids. 

The  author  believes  that  the  above-mentioned  action  of  the  mixed 
alkaloids  is  referable  to  the  individual  better-known  cinchona  alka- 
loids, inasmuch  as  every  person  is  not  similarly  affected  by  them. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  physician 
to  determine  which  substance  should  be  given  in  a  particular  case. 

Assay  of  Cinchona  Bark.  M.  Prunier.  (Joum.  de  Fharm,  et 
de  Chim.y  1879,  136.)  20  grams  of  cinchona  bark  in  moderately 
fine  powder  are  intimately  mixed  with  10  grams  of  slaked  lime  and 
30  grams  of  water,  and  the  whole  dried  in  a  current  of  hot  air. 
When  dry,  the  mass  is  powdered  and  transferred  to  a  narrow  perco- 
lator provided  at  its  outlet  with  a  plug  of  cotton  wool,  the  powder 
itself  being  covered  with  a  disc  of  muslin  kept  in  its  place  by  a  piece  of 
lead  or  some  other  heavy  substance.  The  mixture  is  then  exhausted 
with  150  parts  of  chloroform  to  which  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  has  been  added.  The  last  portions  of  the 
menstruum  are  displaced  by  water,  until  a  drop  or  two  of  the  latter 
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are  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  percolate.  The  latter  is  distilled  in 
the  water  bath  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  taken  np  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (10  of  acid,  90  of  water),  the 
solution  is  filtered,  the  filter  washed,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  The  whole  of  the  alkaloids  are  thus  obtained  but  slightly 
coloured.  They  are  placed  on  a  filter,  washed  with  dilute  ammonia 
solution  (10  per  cent.),  dried,  and  weighed.  The  quinine  is  then 
separated  by  ether,  and  the  remainder,  if  required,  subjected  to 
further  processes  of  separation. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  alkaloids  may  also  be  pre- 
cipitated  by  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid,  in 
which  case  the  quinine  remains  in  solution. 

The  Saligenin  Test  for  Salicin.  D  r .  A.  S  e  n  i  e  r .  (Pharm .  Journ, , 
3rd  series,  ix.,  865.)  It  is  stated  in  text-books  of  chemistry  that 
when  salicin  is  boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  it  assimilates  a  molecule  of  water  and  is  converted 
into  glucose  and  saligenin.     The  conversion  is  expressed  thus  : — 

C13H18O7  +  HjjO  =  C^HgO,  +  C.HigOe. 

This  reaction  is  usually  commended  as  a  test  for  salicin,  the 
glucose  to  be  detected  by  its  well-known  reducing  action  on  cupric 
potassium  tartrate  solution,  and  the  saligenin  by  neutralizing  and 
adding  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  with  which  it  gives  an  intense 
blue  or  purplish  blue  colour. 

The  author  finds  that  the  production  of  glucose  and  its  detection 
as  just  indicated  is  a  simple  and  certain  analytical  operation,  but 
that  the  formation  of  saligenin,  and  its  colour  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride,  does  not  afford  a  trustworthy  test.  The  failure  of  the  last- 
named  reaction  is  due  to  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  newly-formed 
saligenin  into  saliretin,  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  acid  solution,  and  is  not  coloured  blue  by  ferric  chloride.  It 
is  formed  from  saligenin  by  the  separation  of  a  molecule  of  water, 
as  explained  by  the  following  equation, — 

CyHgOj,    =    CyHgO    +    HgO. 

The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  change  was 
pointed  out  as  early  as  1845  by  Piria,  who  recommends  the  con- 
version of  salicin  into  saligenin  to  be  effected  by  fermentation  with 
synaptase.  By  this  means  it  can  be  readily  obtained  in  beautiful 
white  tabular  crystals,  giving  the  colour  with  ferric  chloride  most 
distinctly,  even  in  dilute  solutions.  The  preparation  of  the  synaptase 
and  subsequent  fermentation  require  so  much  time,  however,  that 
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the  author  regards  this  process  as  impracticable  for  analytical  pnr- 


EaphoTbone.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  {Liehig^s  Annalen,  cxcii.,  193-196. 
From  Joum.  Ohem.  8oc.)  Euphorboiie  was  obtained  from  enphor- 
binm  by  extracting  with  petroleum  ether,  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  On  treating  the  semi-cryBtalline  resi- 
due with  hot  alcohol,  and,  after  the  solution  had  somewhat  cooled, 
pouring  off  from  the  deposited  resin,  crystals  separated  which  were 
purified  by  crystallization  from  acetone. 

From  his  own  analyses  and  those  of  Rose,  Dtagendorff,  etc.,  the 
author  deduces  the  formula  CijHg^O,  for  euphorbone.  This  sub- 
stance  is  insomeric  with  lactucone ;  or  perhaps  it  may  possess  the 
double  formula,  Cso  H^  Og,  and  so  be  an  isomeride  of  echicerine. 
Euphorbone  melts  at  113°-114*'.  For  a  chloroform  solution  the 
rotatory  power  of  euphorbone  is  (a)D  =  +  18'8  at  16° ;  and  for  an 
ethereal  solution  (a)D  =  +  11-7°. 

Aceto-Nitrate  of  Iron  as  a  Kedicinal  Agent.  Ji  Williams. 
(From  a  paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Dec.  14, 
1878,  and  printed  in  the  Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series,  ix.,  465.)  Ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  author  lead  him  to  suspect  that  the 
various  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  peracetate  and  pemitrate 
of  iron,  and  described  by  M.  Scheurer-Kestner  (Ann.  Ghim.  et  Phy- 
siquCy  3rd  series,  Ixiii.,  422 ;  and  Watt's  "  Chemistry,"  1st  Suppl., 
11),  may  possibly  be  one  and  the  same  salt  in  a  more  or  less  impure 
condition.  He  bases  this  supposition  on  the  observation  that  upon 
recrystallization  the  various  salts  all  appear  to  yield  the  same  final 
product. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  one  of  the  best  modes  of  forming  the 
aceto-nitrate  of  iron  is  to  dissolve  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  which 
must  be  quite  recent  and  well  washed,  in  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic 
and  nitric  acid,  in  which  the  acetic  acid  is  in  considerable  excess 
(say  two  or  three  parts  to  one)  ;  the  hydrated  oxide  contains  suflBcient 
water  to  dilute  the  solution,  and  the  oxide  must  be  added  slowly, 
so  as  to  avoid  very  great  elevation  of  temperature.  The  solution 
so  formed  in  twenty-four  hours  deposits  a  quantity  of  the  double 
salt,  in  hard,  well-formed  crystals.  These,  drained  from  the  mother 
liquor,  can  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  (not  boiling) 
water,  strained  if  necessary,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  crystals 
so  deposited  have  all  the  characters  assigned  to  the  tetraceto-dinitrate 
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The  author  fiads  that  these  crystals  are  not  bj  any  means  so 
easily  decomposed  as  the  original  description  by  if.  Eestner  would 
lead  to  infer ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  quite  permanent,  and  so 
slightly  deliquescent  that  they  can  readily  be  kept  in  paper  for 
several  days  without  spoiling. 

They  are  very  soluble  in  water  in  the  cold  or  when  gently  warmed, 
but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  basic  compounds  being 
deposited  which  cannot  afterwards  be  got  into  solution.  It  is  also 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  practically  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  various  solutions  of  this  salt  have  a  pure  styptic  taste,  quite 
free  from  acidity,  and  not  by  any  means  as  disagreeable  as  the 
tincture  of  the  perchloride. 

A  difficulty  attends  the  keeping  of  solutions  of  this  salt,  which 
the  author  has  not  succeeded  in  overcoming.  Both  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solutions  are  liable  to  gelatinize  after  being  kept  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  Tinctures  made  with  absolute  alcohol,  rectified 
spirit,  and  ppoof  spirit  equally  pectized  after  a  time.  A  tincture 
made  with  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water  was  successful, 
but  it  went  at  last  very  suddenly  and  apparently  without  cause,  it 
having  been  liquid  in  the  morning  and  a  jelly  in  the  afternoon. 
The  addition  of  free  acetic  acid  was  also  tried,  but  did  not  prove 
effectual.  Two  drams  of  the  nitro-acetate  with  one  ounce  of 
glycerin  and  three  ounces  of  water  formed  a  perfect  solution  which 
had  kept  well  up  to  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
therefore  promised  to  be  a  success. 

The  author  thinks  that  nitro-acetate  of  iron,  imperfect  as  it  may 
be  in  some  respects,  might  prove  of  considerable  use  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  especially  if  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  solution  suited  for 
dispensing  purposes  can  be  overcome.  There  has  been  a  want,  long 
felt,  of  a  definite,  crystallized,  non-deliquescent  persalt  of  iron,  and 
the  present  salt  could  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pills  with 
facility,  and  also  in  mixtures  when  the  medicine  is  not  intended  to 
be  kept  long,  but  taken  within  a  few  days  of  being  dispensed. 
There  is  also  probably  an  advantage  in  the  fact  of  the  salt  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  ail  organic  acid  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  a  mineral  one. 

Vanillin  firom  Slam  Benzoin.  G.  Ru  m  p .  (Ber,.  der  deutsch.  chem.- 
Oes.,  xi.,  1634)  The  author  has  shown  the  presence  of  vanillin 
in  Siam  benzoin,  and  now  gives  the  following  directions  for  its 
preparation  therefrom : — 2  parts  of  the  powdered  benzoin  mixed 
with  1  part  of  slaked  lime  are  boiled  with  water,  the  whole  being 
continually  stirred.     The  solution  is  filtered,  then  acidified  with 
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hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, the  filtrate  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneonsly.  The  vanillin  thns  left  is 
pnrified  by  recrystallization  from  water,  and  is  finally  obtained  in 
the  form  of  long,  white  needles,  becoming  yellow  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  From  its  solutions  in  ether,  dlcohol,  chloroform,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  it  crystallizes  in  well-defined  prisms. 

Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  Nitrates.  A.  E.  Orete.  (Per.  der 
deutsch,  chem.'Qes.,  xi.,  1557.)  The  author  shows  that  nitrates 
yield  the  full  theoretical  amount  of  ammonia  when  ignited  with 
soda-lime  and  potassium  xanthogenate.  The  latter  is  obtained 
by  mixing  carbon  bisulphide  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
The  complete  reduction  of  nitrate  to  ammonia  is  due  to  the  action 
of  nascent  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  on  heating  the  soda- 
lime  with  the  xanthogenate.  The  same  process  has  also  been  tried 
in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  albuminoids ;  and  here,  too,  it 
has  yielded  results  of  theoretical  accuracy. 

The  Determination  of  the  Organic  Purity  of  Potable  Waters. 
C.  M.  Tidy.  (From  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society, 
Dec.  6,  1878.  Joum.  Ghem.  fifoc,  1879,  46-104)  The  author  re- 
views  and  criticises  at  considerable  length  the  principal  methods 
employed  for  determining  the  amount  of  organic  contamination 
of  water,  viz. : — 

The  Ignition  Process. 

The  Combustion  Process  of  Drs.  Frankland  and  Armstrong. 

Mr.  "Wanklyn's  Ammonia  Process. 

The  Oxygen  or  Permanganate  Process. 

The  first-named  process,  to  be  of  any  value,  pre-supposes  three 
things : — (1)  That  no  organic  matter  is  lost,  and  none  gained  during 
the  evaporation  of  the  water ;  (2)  that  all  the  organic  matter  is 
burnt  off  by  the  ignition  of  a  residue ;  (3)  that  nothing  but  organic 
matter  is  lost  by  ignition.  But  it  is  shown  to  fail  in  all  the  three 
points.  The  author  does  not  deny,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the 
loss  on  ignition  may  be  of  value, — as,  for  example,  in  cases  of 
sewage, — and  that,  especially,  the  odour,  evolved  during  the  burning 
is  an  important  feature. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  or  "  Combustion  Process,"  he  argues 
that  it  shares  one  of  the  defects  of  the  ignition  process ;  and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  definite  evidence  of  the  non-oxidation  ^nd  non- 
volatilization  or  destruction  of  any  organic  matter  during  the 
evaporation,  determinations  made  on  the  residue  *  may  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions.     He  also  refers  to  the  acknowledged  diffi- 
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cnUy  of  effecting  a  complete  reduction  of  the  nitrates  wbenever  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  exceeds  a  certain  amount.  As  to  the  actual 
combustion  of  the  residue,  the  author  accepts  without  hesitation 
the  determination  of  the  organic  carbon,  and  is  quite  satisfied  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  on  this  point ;  but  he  does  not  attach 
the  same  value  to  the  determination  of  the  organic  nitrogen,  and 
does  not  consider  himself  justified  in  drawing  definite  conclusions 
as  to  the  source  of  the  organic  matter  (whether  vegetable  or 
animal)  from  the  proportions  existing  between  the  organic  carbon 
and  nitrogen.  Apart  from  these  doubts,  however,  he  considers  the 
process  a  very  valuable  one. 

The  "  Ammonia  Process  "  does  not  appear  to  find  much  favour 
with  the  author.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  prepare  the  alkaline 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  absolutely  free  from  ammonia, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  fix  a  point  at  which  the  distillation 
ceases  to  furnish  ammonia,  as  a  resumption  of  the  distillation 
nearly  always  results  in  a  further  yield  of  this  gas.  The  process 
of  neaslerizing,  moreover,  though  it  gives  concordant  results  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  manipulator,  often  fails  to  do  so  when  per- 
formed  with  the  same  sample  by  different  individuals ;  and  this, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  its  general 
employment.  As  a  rule,  the  albuminoid  ammonia  process  enables 
the  operator  to  say  whether  a  sample  of  water  be  of  excellent 
quality  or  of  an  exceptionally  bad  quality ;  but  in  those  more 
delicate  and  difficult  cases,  where  a  water  is  not  what  may  be 
termed  excellent,  but  nevertheless  is  not  "  dirty,'*  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author  the  ammonia  process  absolutely  and  entirely  fails. 

Professor  Tidy  then  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  Oxy- 
gen Process,"  and  this,  if  properly  conducted,  he  regards  as  the 
most  satisfactory  one.  He  deprecates  most  strongly  the  ordinary 
method  of  using  the  permanganate,  and  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  its  proper  application: — Into  two  twenty-ounce  flasks, 
cleaned  by  rinsing  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  thoroughly  washing 
under  the  tap,  place  500  septems  (1  septem  =  7  grains  =  xtjoo^^ 
of  a  gallon)  of  the  water;  add  to  each  20  septems  of  dilute 
(1  in  3)  sulphuric  acid,  and  20  septems  of  the  permanganate 
solution  (2  grains  in  1000  septems) .  Note  the  exact  time  at  which 
the  permanganate  solution  was  added;  at  the  same  time  two 
similar  quantities  of  distilled  water  are  to  be  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  At  the  end  of  one  hour  and  of  three  hours  the 
oxygen  used  up  by  the  water  is  to  be  determined.  To  the  flasks, 
after  standing  the  appointed  time,  add  a  sufficiency  of  potassium 
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iodide  (1  in  10),  and  then  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
(5*4  grains  in  1000  septems),  until  the  whole  of  the  free  iodine  is 
removed,  judging  of  the  exact  point  by  the  addition  towards  the  end 
of  the  experiment  of  a  few  drops  of  starch  solution.  By  deducting 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  equivalent  to  the  hyposulphite  used  from 
that  in  the  quantity  of  permanganate  originally  added,  we  obtain 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  used  by  the  water.  The  blank  experiments 
with  distilled  water  give  the  value  of  the  hyposulphite  solution.  It 
is  obvious  the  samples  of  water  must  have  a  pink  tint  at  the  end  of 
the  one  hour  or  the  three  hours,  otherwise  fresh  experiments  must 
be  made  with  larger  doses  of  permanganate.  The  authoiu  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  interference  of  various  substances  with  the 
process.  He  concludes  that  the  only  important  errors  which  can 
arise  would  be  due  to  the  presence  of  ferrous  salts,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  nitrites.  The  presence  of  the  first  two  substances 
would  be  sure  to  be  discovered  in  the  analysis,  and  by  the  taste  or 
smell ;  the  nitrites  act  immediately  on  the  permanganate  solution, 
and  any  discolor ization  taking  place  during  the  first  five  minutes 
must  be  due  to  nitrites,  and  allowed  for.  Besides,  even  if  a  careless 
manipulator  were  to  miss  the  iron,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  nitrites,  and  estimate  the  whole  as  oxidizable  organic  matter, 
he  would  simply  condemn  a  good  water,  but  could  never  by  using 
the  oxygen  process  pass  a  bad  water  as  harmless.  It  is  admitted 
that  permanganate  fails  to  oxidize  some  substances,  such  as  urea ; 
but  nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  used  affords  evidence  of 
tiie  relative  quantity  of  matter  in  the  water  which  is  likely  to  be 
injurious,  and  this  is  what  is  wanted  in  water  analysis,  as  it  enables 
us  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  use  or  rejection  of  a  water  for 
drinking  purposes.  The.  quantity  of  oxygen  used  during  the  first 
hour,  as  compared  with  that  used  in  the  first  three  hours,  gives  vain- 
able  information  as  to  the  relative  quantities  of  putrescent  easily 
oxidizable  matter,  and  of  non-putrescent  and  less  easily  oxidizable 
matters.  The  author  also  recommends  as  a  valuable  accessory  the 
tint  of  the  water  as  seen  viewed  through  a  two- foot  tube,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  daylight  reflected  from  a  white  card  being  used.  This 
tube  is  of  special  value  in  determining  whether  a  water  is  peaty  or 
not.  In  some  cases  the  tint  gives  a  clue  to  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  present.  The  author  gives  the  following  illustrations 
showing  the  value  of  the  indications  of  the  colour  tint  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  chemical  analysis : — 

1.  A  water  exhibits   a   bluish  tint,  or,  appears  nearly  colour-, 
less  in  the  two-foot  tube.     It,  moreover,  uses  up  very  little  oxygen 
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after  standing  for  three  hours  in  contact  with  permanganate.  The 
freedom  of  that  water  from  organic  impurity  may  be  relied  'on  as 
certain. 

2.  A  water  exhibits  bnt  little  colour,  or  at  most  a  slightly  yellow, 
or  a  greenish  yellow  tint ;  nevertheless  the  oxygen  required  is  found 
to  be  large.     Snch  a  water  as  a  potable  water  is  saspicious. 

3.  A  water  exhibits  in  the  two-foot  tube  a  decided  peaty  tint. 
By  experiment  it  is  found  to  need  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  after 
standing  for  tliree  hours.  Knowing  that  peaty  matter  acts  as  a 
reducing  agent  on  permanganate,  and  the  two-foot  tube  revealing 
the  colour  of  peat,  the  quantity  of  oxyg^en  required  although  far 
in  excess  of  what  was  used  in  the  former  case,  where  there  was  an 
absence  of  colour  in  the  water,  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  the  same 
suspicion,  peaty  matter  not  being  injurious  to  health. 

The  author  has  collected  and  plotted  out  in  curves  the  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Frankland,  using  the  combustion  process;  those 
obtained  by  Dr.  Letheby  and  himself,  using  the  oxygen  process ; 
and  those  obtained  with  the  ammonia  process,  with  the  'waters  of 
the  eight  London  companies  since  1870.  He  finds  that  the  curves 
of  the  oxygen  and  combustion  processes  are  strikingly  concordant, 
whilst  that  of  the  ammonia  process  agrees  with  neither.  He 
divides  waters  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  relative  degree 
of  purity : — 

Glass  I.  Waters  of  Great  Organic  Pwrity, — ^In  this  class  Prof.  Tidy 
includes  all  waters  in  which  the  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  oxidis. 
able  matters  does  not  exceed  0*05  part  per  100,000  parts,  or  0035 
grain  per  gallon. 

Glass  II.  Waters  of  Medium  Purity, — In  this  class  he  places  all 
waters  in  which  the  oxygen  required  ranges  from  0*035  grain  to 
0*1  grain  per  gallon,  or  from  005  to  015  part  per  100,000  parts. 

Glass  III.  Waters  of  Doubtful  Purity. — In  this  class  are  placed 
waters  where  the  oxygen  required  ranges  from  0*1  grain  to  0*15 
grain  per  gallon,  or  from  0*15  to  0*21  part  per  100,000  parts. 

Glass  IV.  Itwpttrfl  Waters. — This  class  embraces  all  waters  where 
the  oxygen  required  is  above  01 5  grain  per  gallon. 

The  author  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
he  proposes  this  classification  only  for  the  sake  of  comparing  results, 
and  that  he  strongly  deprecates  the  judging  of  a  water  by  one 
constituent  without  reference  to  its  complete  analysis  and  natural 
history.  The  paper  terminates  with  fifteen  conclusions,  the 
'substance  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the  following : — The 
Ammoma  Process  furnishes  results  which  are  marked  by  singular 
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inconstancy,  and  are  not  delicate  enough  to  allow  tbe  recognition 
and  classification  of.  the  finer  grades  of  parity  or  imparity.  The 
errors  incidental  to  the  process  form  an  array  of  difficulties  which 
become  infinitely  serioas,  seeing  that  the  range  (from  0  05  to  01 
part  per  million)  between  pure  and  dirty  waters  is  comparatively 
so  small.  The  Oombustion  Process  has  all  the  evils  of  evaporation  to 
encounter,  but  the  organic  carbon  estimation  is  trustworthy  ;  the 
organic  nitrogen  determination,  howover,  scarcely  yields  absolutely 
trustworthy  evidence  on  which  to  found  an  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable  source  of  the  organic  matter.  Tlie  Oxygen  Process  avoids  the 
errors  incidental  to  evaporation ;  its  results  are  constant  and  ex- 
tremely delicate;  it  draws  a  sharp  line  between  putrescent  or 
probably  pernicious  and  the  no n- putrescent  or  probably  harmless 
organic  matter.  By  it  a  bad  water  would  never  be  passed  as  good. 
As  far  as  the  three  processes  are  concerned,  the  oxygen  and  com- 
bustion processes  give  closely  concordant  results,  whilst  those 
yielded  by  the  ammonia  process  are  often  at  direct  variance  with 
both. 

Water  Analysis.  A.  H.  Downes  and  T.  P.  Blunt.  (Chem. 
News,  xxxviii.,  296.)  The  authors  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  conducting  the  determination  of  organic  matter  with  perman- 
ganate solution,  in  darkness  or  very  subdued  light.  They  have 
found  that  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  summer  sun  a  weak  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate,  containing  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  rapidly 
decomposed,  oxygen  is  given  off  in  bubbles,  the  solution  loses  its 
pink  colour,  and  a  brown  deposit  of  a  lower  oxide  or  hydrate  of 
manganese  occurs.  In  their  opinion  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
broad  daylight,  when  possessing  any  active  power — not,  perhaps, 
in  mid- winter — would  have  an  appreciable  infiuence  upon  such  at- 
tenuated solutions  as  those  produced  by  adding  the  standard  per- 
manganate to  water  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  check  experiments  with  distilled  water  afford  no  safeguard 
against  this  source  of  error,  since  they  serve  for  the  valuation  of  the 
hyposulphite  solution,  and  are  evidently  assumed  to  represent  the 
original  titre  of  the  permanganate. 

Identity  of  Mercorialine  with  Methylamine.  Dr.  E.  Schmidt. 
(Liebig's  Annalen^  193,  73.)  Mercurialine  is  a  volatile  alkaloid 
obtained  from  Mercurialis  annua  and  M.  perennis  by  E.  Bei chard t, 
who  found  it  to  have  the  same  composition  as  methylamine,  but 
to  differ  from  the  latter  in  some  of  its  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties (see  Journal  fur  prakt,  Gfiem.,  104,  301). 

The  author  has  re-examined  this  substance,  and  obtained  results  . 
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clearly  prbying  its  identity  with  methylamine.  The  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  member  of  a  series  of  snbstitated  ammonias, 
of  which  the  alkaloids  must  be  regarded  as  complex  members.  A 
large  nnmber  of  other  plants  were  also  examined  for  methylamine, 
bnt  witbont  success. 

The  methylamine  in  Mercurialis  annua  'is  accompanied  by  a 
small  proportion  of  trimethylamine ;  and  from  this  observation  the 
author  concludes  that  dimethylamine  may  perhaps  also  occur  in 
this  plant. 

Purification  of  Chloroform.  H.Werner.  (Archiv der Pharm, 
[3],  xii.,  450.)  The  author  prepares  a  perfectly  pnre  chloroform 
from  the  commercial  article  by  the  following  process : — 4  volumes  of 
commercial  chloroform  are  agitated  with  1  volume  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  ;  after  which  the  chloro- 
form is  separated,  and  lefb  in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
anhydrous  (freshly  ignited)  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  then  decanted 
from  the  soda,  and  distilled  on  a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  64°  C.  The  product  passing  over  at  this  temperature  is 
perfectly  pure.  The  portion  distilling  at  a  higher  heat  may  be 
collected  separately  and  used  for  external  purposes. 

Presence  of  Amylic  Alcohol  in  Chloroform.  H.  Werner.  (Ibid.) 
Upon  distilling  5  kilograms  of  commercial  chloroform  xmijX  less 
than  100  grams  remained  in  the  refcort,  the  author  noticed  that 
the  residue  gradually  separated  small  yellowish  drops,  possessing 
the  odour  of  f ousel  oil.  He  submitted  the  residue  to  fractional 
distillation,  and  found  that  the  boiling  point  remained  constant  at 
about  62°  C,  until  only  4  to  6  gprams  were  left,  when  it  quickly 
rose  to  6&^  C,  at  which  point  the  distillation  was  stopped.  The 
residue,  on  being  now  distilled  with  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  yielded  valerianic  acid. 

Pelletierine,  the  Alkaloid  of  Pomegranate  Bark.  M.  Tanre't. 
(Gomptes  Bendus,  Ixxxvii.,  358.  From  Pharm.  Joum.)  The  author, 
who  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  this  liquid  alkaloid  (see 
YeaV'Book  of  Pharmacy,  1878,  p.  43),  has  communicated  the  follow- 
ing additional  information  respecting  it  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  alkaloid  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  distilling  its  ethereal 
solution  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  maintaining  the  residue 
at  a  temperature  of  130°-140°  C,  until  it  no  longer  gives  off  the 
vapour  of  water.  The  temperature  is  then  raised,  and  the  liquid 
collected  that  distils  between  180°  and  185°  C. 

Pelletierine  so  obtained  is  colourless,  but  in  the  open  air  or  in 
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flasks  inoompletelj  filled  it  becomes  colonred  yerj  rapidly.  At 
Eero  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*999,  and  at  21''  C.  0*985.  It  is  very  solable  in. 
water,  with  which  it  andergoes  a  contraction  of  Tolame;  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  pelletierine  with  2*5  parts  of  water  having,  at  21°  C,  a« 
sp.  gr.  of  1021. 

Pelletierine  is  deztrogyre,  having  in  aqneons  solution  a  rotatory 
power  of  [a]j  =  +  8°,  that  of  the  snlphate  prepared  with  the  dis* 
tilled  alkaloid  is  +  5*9°.  With  snlphnrio  acid  and  potassinm 
bichromate  pelletierine  gives  a  green  colour,  as  intense  as  that 
produced  by  alcohol  under  the  same  conditions. 

Analyses  of  the  alkaloid  as  well  as  of  the  cryst»lline  salts  it 
forms  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  indicate  the  formula 
CgHijNO.  It  therefore  furnishes  another  example  of  a  volatile 
oxygenated  base,  near  to  conhydrine,  CgHj^NOj  and  tropine, 
C8H„N0. 

Some  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount 

of  the  alkaloid   contained  in  the    bark    from  different  parts  of 

the  plant,  and  the  influence  of  vegetation  on  its  formation.     The 

bark  used  was  all  taken  from  ten-year-old  plants  grown  in  Troyes, 

in  the  open  air  during  summer  luid  in  a  greenhouse  in  winter.     The 

results  obtained,  therefore^  are  considered  to  be  comparable  between 

themselves,  although  plants  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air  under 

a  warmer  sky  might  yield  difierent  quantities  of  the  alkaloid.     The 

following  figures  show  the  yield  in  sulphate  from  100  parts  of 

bark:— 

Oathered 
Jane  10.     Aag.S. 

FibrOle,  entire,  dry —  1-80 

Bark  of  fibrilltt,  ob^toined  bj  oonimdon,  dry      .  0-66  2-25 

MeditnUinm  of  fibrillffi,  dry      .        .'        .        .       —  0*63 

Bark  of  roots  larger  tban  a  pigeon^s  feather,  fresh  0-60  0*92 

Ditto,  dry 1-20  1-64 

Bark  of  large  and  medinhi-fiized  branches,  fresh  0'34  0*37 

Ditto,  dry 0*68  0-66 

Bark  of  smaU  branches,  dry      ....  0-32  — 

The  author  states  that  the  resxdt  of  physiological  experiments 
made  at  his  request  by  several  medical  men  in  Paris  and  Troyes, 
has  been  to  demonstrate  that  pelletierine  is  the  tGanicide  principle 
of  the  pomegranate. 

Cinchotenicine.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  (Ber.  der  dmitseh.  o^am.-G^s.,  xi., 
1983.)  A  solution  of  one  molecular  weight  of  cinohotenine  (a  deri- 
vative of  cinchonine)  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  one  mole- 
cular weight  of  Hj  S^O^  was  found  to  leave  on  slow  evaporation  an 
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amorphous  residue,  which  when  heated  to  120°  C.  becomes  crystalline, 
and  when  subsequently  fused  at  a  temperature  of  140°-160°  C,  was 
converted  into  amorphous  sulphate  of  cinchotenicine,  without  any 
appreciable  alteration  in  weight.  By  dissolving  the  dark  brown 
product  in  water,  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta  water,  and 
the  excess  of  the  latter  by  carbonic  acid,  a  brownish  yellow  solution 
was  obtained,  which,  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and 
evaporation,  left  cinchotenicine  as  a  dark  brown  amorphous  sub- 
stance yielding  a  yellow  powder.  It  was  found  to  be  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  dilute  acids,  and  in  solutions  of  alkaline 
hydrates ;  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  fused  at  153°,  and  suffered 
decomposition  when  heated  to  180°. 

Cinchotenicine  possesses  all  the  chemical  characters  of  an  alka- 
loid. It  is  dextrorotatory,  and  differs  from  cinchotenine  by  being 
more  easily  acted  upon  by  boiling  nitric  acid. 

Detection  and  Approzimate  Determination  of  Minnte  ftuantities 
of  Alcohol.  J.  C.  Thresh.  (From  a  paper  read  before  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  Nov.  6, 1878,  and  recorded  in  the  Pharm.  Jourii.y 
3rd  series,  ix.,  408.)  The  author's  method  is  based  on  the  well- 
known  reaction  of  aldehyde  with  caustic  alkalies. 

The  requisites  are  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (B.  P.  acid  and  water,  equal  quantities), 
a  syrnpy  solution  of  caustic  soda,  methylated  spirit  free  from 
aldehyde,  a  200  c.c.  flask  with  good  condensing  arrangement  at- 
tached, and  a  long  narrow  test  tabe  graduated  to  3  and  23  c.c. 

100  c.c.  of  the  dilute  alcohol  are  placed  in  the  filask,  2  c.c.  of 
bichromate  solution,  8  c.c.  of  the  dilute  acid,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
pumice  are  added,  and  20  c.c.  distilled  (not  too  rapidly)  ;  the 
distillate  is  conveyed  by  a  long  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube, 
in  which  has  been  previously  placed  3  c.c.  of  the  soda  solution. 
The  liquid  in  the  tube  is  then  heated,  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  placed  aside  for  a  couple  of  hours.  If  *1  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  was  contained  in  the  original  solution,  the  contents 
of  the  test  tube  will  be  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  will  have 
deposited  flocks  of  aldehyde  resin ;  with  '05  per  cent.,  no  resin  is 
formed,  but  the  fluid  is  deep  yellow  and  perceptibly  opalescent ; 
with  '01  per  cent.,  the  colour  is  just  perceptible,  but  the  character- 
istic odonr  is  still  very  distinct.  To  make  a  more  accurate  determin- 
ation, dilute  1  part  of  pure  aldehyde  with  200  of  water,  to  this  add 
30  parts  of  the  caustic  soda  solution,  and  treat  in  the  same  way  as 
the  above  distillate.  After  the  lapse  of  two  hours  (the  reaction  not 
being  complete  for  nearly  this  length  of  time)  dilute  with  200  parts 
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of  warm  methylated  spirit,  and  add  water  to  500  parts.  This  soln- 
tion  is  qaite  clear  and  of  a  reddish  jellow  colour,  and  will  keep  for 
some  time,  especially  if  not  exposed  to  the  light.  Mix  5  c.c.  of  this 
solution  with  4/5  c.c.  pf  water  in  a  glass  such  as  is  employed  for 
nesslerizing,  and  take  this  as  a  standard  solution.  It  does  not  keep 
more  than  two  or  three  hours,  hence  fresh  standards  must  be  from 
time  to  time  prepared,  or  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  made 
of  equal  depth  of  colour  (the  tint  being  almost  identical),  and  kept 
as  a  standard  of  reference.  To  make  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion, dilute  the  distillate  with  sufficient  warm  spirit  to  make  a 
clear  solution,  and  add  water  to  50  c.c.  Upon  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  this  solution,  which  must  be  diluted  with  water  to  50 
c.c.  to  bring  the  depth  of  colour  to  that  of  the  standard  solution, 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  original  solution  is  immediately 
known.  The  following  are  fair  specimens  of  the  results  ob- 
tained : — 


Strenjrth  calculated  from 

strength  of  Alcoholic  Solution.                                             result  of  experiments. 

•02  per  cent -012 

•1        » 

•089 

•1         » 

•1 

•1        « 

•088 

•1 

•092 

•2 

•H56 

•2 

•208 

•05      „ 

•039 

•2 

•170 

•4        „        (3  c.c. 

KjCr^Oj 

Sol.) 

•308 

Having  ascertained  the  reliability  of  the  method,  where  the 
alcohol  was  diluted  with  water  only,  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
other  substances  was  tried.  Stadeler  has  shown  that  albumin, 
fibrin,  gelatin,  and  lactic  acid,  yield  a  trace  of  aldehyde  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  peroxide  of 
manganese;  hence  these  compounds  must  be  removed  from  solution 
before  the  test  is  applied.  No  substances,  with  these  exceptions, 
besides  the  ethyl  compounds  are  known  to  yield  aldehyde  when 
thus  treated.  Various  essential  oils,  chloroform,  amyl  alcohol,  etc., 
were  shaken  with  water  and  the  solution  distilled  with  these  oxid- 
izing agents,  but  no  yellow  colour  was  produced.  The  distillate 
from  clove  water  was  pink ;  but  when  '1  per  cent  of  alcohol  was 
added,  the  pink  tint  was  quite  overpowered  by  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  aldehyde  resin  produced.  Ether  of  course  yields  aldehyde 
when  oxidized ;  hence  this  test  will  not  serve  to  detect  alcohol  in 
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ether.  To  detect  alcohol  in  essential  oils  and  chloroform,  agitate 
the  sample  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  when  the  aqueous 
solution  has  become  clear,  remove  with  a  pipette  and  distil  with 
bichromate  and  acid.  0*5  per  cent,  is  thus  easily  detected.  The 
subjoined  table  gires  ihe  results  of  several  quantitative  experi- 
ments. 4  c.c.  of  the  substance  examined  were  shaken  vigor- 
ously with  8  c.c.  of  the  dilute  acid  and  92  c.c.  of  water,  and  when 
clear  50  c.c.  of  the  acid  liquid  placed  in  a  flask  and  distilled  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  bichromate.  10  c.c.  of  distillate  are  collected 
in  a  tube  containing  2  cic.  of  soda  solution,  and  boiled,  diluted,  and 
nesslerized. 


.Quantity  of  Bichromate 

Name,  etc.                                                     Solution  added. 

Beenlt. 

Oil  of  Lemons 

2    C.C. 

none. 

„           „        with  5  p.0.  Alcohol 

a    » 

S-6  p.c. 

„    Bosemaiy,  with  5  p.c.  Alcohol 

2     ,. 

8-9  p.c. 

„    Bergamotte 

2     ,• 

none. 

with  10  P.O.  Alcohol  . 

3     „ 

9-7  p.c. 

„    Lavender  (English) 

8J  „ 

none. 

(foreign). 

H  » 

8*6  p.c. 

„          „              „      with  2J  p.c.  Alcohol 

H  .. 

6-8  p.c. 

„     -washed 

H  ,. 

none. 

A  pure  Chloroform        .... 

2     „ 

a  trace. 

„              „        with  5  p.c.  Alcohol  . 

2     .. 

4-2  p.c. 

„              „        with  1  p.c.  Alcohol   . 

2     „ 

•92  p.c. 

The  oil  of  lavender  (exot.)  was  undoubtedly  adulterated,  since 
after  being  washed  with  water,  and  examined,  no  reaction  was 
obtained.  Deducting  3*6  from  6*8,  we  have  2*7  as  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  added. 

Alcohol  is  said  not  to  suffer  decomposition  in  presence  of  pure 
water.  To  confirm  this  a  sample  of  well-boiled  water  had  1  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  added,  and  determinations  made  daily.  After  ten 
days  the  quantity  of  alcohol  was  found  undiminished.  An  impure 
tank  water  to  which  '1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  had  been  added  did  not 
contain  a  trace  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  The  presence  of 
decaying  organic  matter  of  all  kinds  has  this  effect,  and  no  doubt 
this  reaction  is  in  some  degree  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  a 
water. 

Bajewsky  (Pfliiger^s  Archiv,  xi.,  122,  see  Year^Booh  of  Pharmacy , 
1876, 125),  when  investigating  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  system, 
its  passage  into  the  brain  and  muscle,  and  the  length  of  time  which 
it  remains  there,  came  .to  the  conclusion  that  the  iodoform  test  is 
•either  not  applicable  to  the  detection  of  alcohol  in  the  tissues,  or 
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tbat  alcobol  is  a  Dormal  constituent  of  brain  and  mnsde.  The 
author  has  applied  the  aldehyde  test  to  a  number  of  infusions  of 
fresh  muscle,  or  rather  to  the  distillate  from  this  infusion,  but  has 
failed  to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  alcohol. 

The  chromic  acid  reaction  is  still  often.qnoted  as  a  test  for  alcohol 
in  the  urine,  but  as  shown  by  Ghaumont  (see  Year-Book  of  Pharmacy, 
1B76, 147),  the  test  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  even  when  applied  to 
the  distillate.  A  number  of  experiments  were  tried  with  yarious 
samples  of  urine,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  alcohol.  By 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bichromate  to  oxidize  all  the  oxidiz- 
able  matter  present  in  the  urine,  good  quantitative  results  were 
obtained.  By  distilling  the  nrine  and  estimating  the  alcohol  in 
the  distillate,  the  results  were  all  much  too  low ;  but  when  about 
a  gram  of  ferrous  sulphate  was  added  to  the  urine  previous  to 
distillation,  the  results  were  much  more  approximate.  Should 
the  urine  contain  albumen,  it  must  be  distilled,  and  the  dis- 
tillate examined ;  but  otherwise  equally  good  results  are  obtained 
without  distillation.  Two  hours  after  partaking  of  an  alcoholic 
fluid,  distinct  traces  of  alcohol  are  found  in  the  urine.  The 
quantity  (after  taking  12  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol)  in  the  urine 
after  two  hours  was  about  0*2  per  cent.,  and  about  the  same  pro- 
portion was  found  ten  hours  afterwards,  and  traces  were  present  for 
npwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  After  forty  hours  no  alcohol  could 
be  detected.  From  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted,  the  results  of 
two  determinations  went  to  show  that  not  more  than  '7  per  cent,  of 
the  alcohol  taken  passes  into  the  urine  unchanged. 

By  concentrating  fluids  supposed  to  contain  alcohol,  by  one  or 
more  distillations,  exceedingly  minute  traces  can  be  detected  by 
this  process,  especially  if  only  one-tenth  instead  of  one-fifth  be 
distilled. 

By-products  in  the  Hanufactore  of  Beet  Sugar.  (Dingl  polyt, 
Joum,,  230,  263.)  Within  the  last  year  or  two  several  improvements 
have  been  introduced  by  the  French  in  the  working  of  the  molasses 
residues  from  the  beet- root  sugar  manufacture.  These  residues, 
after  treatment  for  the  extraction  of  the  potash  salts,  are  now  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation,  and  several  most  valuable  products  are  ob- 
tained. In  the  distillation  gases  and  tar  are  formed,  together  with 
a  large  amount  of  condensed  water.  The  latter  alone  is  impor- 
tant. From  it  is  obtained  ammonium  sulphate,  methyl  alcohol,  and 
large  amounts  of  crude  tri-melthylamin  salts.  The  methyl  alcohol  is 
all  sold  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  anilin  colours ;  while  the  tri- 
methylamin  salts,  by  a  new  process  of  Vincent,  the  chief  promoter 
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of  this  industry,  are  decomposed  with  the  production  of  methyl 
chloride,  an  extremely  volatile  liquid  boiling  at  23°  0.  This  is 
u  ed  in  the  formation  of  artificial  ice,  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  anilin  colours  containing  methyl.  This  fine  utilization  of  what 
was  long  regarded  as  purely  a  waste  product  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  improvements  in  applied  chemistry  shown 
at  tlie  late  Paris  Exhibition. 

Professor  Roscoe,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
gave  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  methyl  chloride  as  a 
freezing  agent,  by  solidifying  before  his  audience  a  mass  of  mercury 
of  several  pounds  weight  into  a  hard  solid,  which  could  be  hammered 
like  a  piece  of  lead. 

Guaiacnm  as  a  Test  for  Copper.  H.  Purgotti.  (Gazzetia  Ohim- 
tea  Italianay  viii.,  104.)  Schonbein's  well-known  reaction  of  cyanides 
with  guajacum  and  copper  sulphate,  which  was  subsequently  shown 
by  the  author  and  others  to  be  shared  by  ferro- cyanides,  sulpho-cyan- 
ides,  and  cyanates,  as  well  as  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  the 
alkaline  earths,  is  now  used  by  the  author  as  a  very  delicate  test 
for  copper.  The  solution,  which  must  be  quite  free  from  all  sub- 
stances turning  blue  with  guaiacnm,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  chloride,  and  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  a  spirituous  solu- 
tion of  guaiacnm.  If  copper  be  present  in  even  so  small  a  pro- 
portion as  1  in  100,000,  a  blue  coloration  will  be  produced  at  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  two  liquids. 

The  alleged  ConyerBion  of  ftuinine  into  ftninidine  in  the  Human 
Organism.  M.  Personne.  (P^arw.  Jbwm.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  125.) 
The  author  has  been  engaged  in  some  researches  to  ascertain 
whether,  as  asserted  by  M.  Guillochin,  quinine  is  converted  into 
quinidine  during  its  passage  through  the  human  system,  or  under- 
goes any  other  important  modification.  By  treating  with  tannin 
the  urine  from  patients  under  antiperiodic  treatment,  and  convert- 
ing the  precipitate  into  sulphate,  he  has  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  perfectly  white  crystallized  quinine  sulphate,  but  no 
quinidine.  In  one  case,  where  2  grams  of  the  crystallized  sul- 
phate were  administered,  M.  Yvon,  effecting  the  precipitation  with 
pure  tannin,  obtained  from  the  urine  0*3  gram. 

ftnantitative  Determination  of  Frecipitates  without  Filtering, 
Washing,  and  Drying  them.  R.  Popper.  (Zeitschr.  fur  analyt. 
Ohem.,  1879,  14-38.  From  Journ,  CJiem.  Soc.)  This  is  the  con- 
tinnation  and  conclusion  of  a  previous  paper  by  the  same  author 
(Chem,  Soc.  Journ.  [2],  1877,  638).  The  author  in  the  present 
communication  explains  a  more  simple  method  of  determining  the 
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sp.  gr.  of  precipitates,  and  gives  results  obtained  by  tbe  metbod 
wben  applied  to  some  generally  occnrring  precipitates.  Tbe 
formula  employed  is  derived  from  tbat  already  given  (loe.  cit.)^  and 
the  letters  represent  tbe  quantities  tbere  stated.  It  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  sp.  gr.  (S)  of  tbe  precipitate  is  determined  by  precipitating 
from  tbe  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  a  pure  salt  a  known 
weight  (N)  of  tbe  precipitate.  This  avoids  tbe  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  time  incurred  in  washing  the  precipitate,  and  further  gives 
it9  sp.  gr.  under  tbe  usual  conditions  of  its  formation. 

Ferric  Hydrate. — Tbe  metbod  is  usef  al  for  correcting  the  weight 
of  a  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate,  wben  mixed,  as  is  often  tbe 
case,  with  a  small  known  quantity  of  iron  as  ferric  bydrate.  Tbe 
sp.  gr.  of  tbe  ferric  bydrate  precipitate  was  obtained  by  using  known 
weights  of  Mobr*s  salt  of  ascertained  purity.  Tbe  mean  of  four 
fairly  concordant  results  gave  S  =  2*72.  These  results  varied  more 
widely  than  nsual,  probably  on  account  of  tbe  apparently  capricious 
differences  in  tbe  state  of  hydration  of  this  precipitate. 

Barium  Sidphate. — For  this  precipitate,  tbe  mean  of  four  very 
concordant  results  gave  S  =  4*525,  and  this  number  closely  agrees 
witb  results  published  by  Rose. 

Mercuric  Sulphide. — S  =  7*346,  a  very  satisfactory  mean.  This 
was  considered  tbe  mo.st  usefal  precipitate  for  tbe  estimation  of 
mercury,  because  in  solutions  sufficiently  diluted  small  quantities 
of  nitric  acid,  ferric  chloride,  and  even  aqua  regia  bad  no  bad 
influence,  especially  when  the  process  was  quickly  carried  out. 

Nickel  Hydrate, — Tbe  mean  of  three  determinations  gave  S  =  4*36. 

Lead  Sulphate, — Lead  is  most  readily  separated  as  sulphate  from 
most  of  tbe  metals  associated  witb  it  in  ores.  In  applying  this 
method,  excess  of  snlpburic  acid  must  be  added,  and  tbe  co-efficient 
of  expansion  of  the  dilate  acid  is  slightly  different  from  tbat  of 
water,  and  varies  also  witb  the  strength  of  tbe  acid.  In  precise 
experiments  tbe  author  used  1  volume  of  acid  to  40  of  water.  This 
acid  has  a  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  11  compared  witb  pure 
water  as  8.  For  ordinary  purposes  this  difflerence  may  be  neglected, 
as  tbe  error  incurred  is  not  higher  than  0*1-0*2  per  cent.  As  a 
mean  of  four  experiments,  S  =  6*380. 

Tbe  metbod  was  tested  further  by  applying  it  to  tbe  estimation 
of  mercury,  aluminium,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  mixture  in  known 
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proportions  of  mercuric  chloride,  ferrooB  salphate,  and  potash  alnm. 
After  dissolving  the  substance  in  water  and  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  mercury  was  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  liquid  and  precipitate  made  up  to  a  litre  in  a  litre  flask. 
When  the  mercuric  sulphide  had  settled,  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
was  syphoned  off  through  a  filter,  as  described  in  the  former  paper 
(loc,  cit)f  and  its  sp.  gr.  determined.  The  sp.  gr.  bottle  was  then 
filled  with  this  liquid,  and  the  precipitate  weighed.  The  mercury 
found  was  30'67  per  cent.,  against  3075  put  into  the  mixture. 
Two  portions  of  400  c.c.  each  of  the  decantate  were  then  boiled 
until  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  one  the  iron  was 
determined  by  permanganate ;  the ,  other  was  precipitated  by  am- 
monia after  oxidizing  the  iron  with  nitric  acid.  The  weight  of  the 
precipitate  of  ferric  and  aluminium  hydrate  was  determined  by  the 
author's  method;  allowing  for  the  knpwn  quantity  of  iron,  the 
weight  of  aluminium  was  found.  The  weights  found  were, alumin- 
ium 2'45  per  cent.,  iron  3'39,  against  2*41  and  3'86  respectively 
put  into  the  mixture.  The  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  liquid 
decanted  from  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  was  28 '02  per  cent, 
by  this  method,  against  23*086  actually  present.  The  method  is 
suggested  for  estimating  impurities  I'enmining  as  residues,  such  as 
barium  sulphate  left  from  adulterated  zinc- white  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  also  for  the  estimation  of  cadmium  sulphide  left 
undissolved  when  cadmium  and  tin  sulphides  have  been  treated 
with  ammonium  sulphide.  The  author  is  satisfied  that  the  sp.  gr. 
of  a  precipitate  may  be  considered  invariable,  except  in  oases  like 
calcium  carbonate,  when  the  precipitate  may  exist  in  two  modifica- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  numerous  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served. Amongst  them  are  the  following  : — The  liquid  above  the 
precipitate,  unless  already  mixed  by  boiling  or  the  passage  of  a  gas, 
must  be  vigorously  stirred  to  render  it  homogeneous.  Large 
quantities  of  dissolved  substances  should  be  avoided,  as  they  affect 
the  co-efficient  of  expansion.  The  precipitate  and  liquid  should  be 
weighed  before  the  liquid  alone,  as  the  small  quantity  of  the  former 
liquid  is  more  rapidly  affected  by  evaporation  than  the  latter ;  and 
both  weighings  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid 
difference  of  temperature.  The  temperature  should  be  read  to  the 
tenth  of  a  degree,  and  the  ordinary  precautions  taken  to  avoid 
errors  by  heating  with  the  hand  or  neighbouring  flames  after  read- 
ing the  temperature.  When  such  obviously  requisite  precautions 
are  attended  to,  the  results  are  uniformly  satisfactory. 
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Copaivic  Acid.  W.  B.  Rush.  (Amer.  Joum,  Phwrm.,  1879, 305.) 
In  preparing  copaivio  aoid  the  volatile  oil  mast  first  be  remoTed, 
which  is  nsually  done  by  distillation  with  steam.  The  oil  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  readily  separated  on  a  small  scale  by  one  of  the 
following  processes  : — First,  by  dissolving  ten  parts  of  copaiba  in 
ten  parts  of  benzin,  adding  an  equal  part  of  caustic  soda  solution 
(sp.  gr.  1*30),  and  agitating  well;  or,  secondly,  by  mixing  ten  parts 
of  copaiba,  ten  of  alcohol  and  four  of  soda  solution,  when  the 
mixture  will  separate  into  three  layers.  A  third  and  most  econo- 
mical way  for  separating  the  volatile  oil  is  to  shake  together  three 
parts  of  the  soda  solution  with  one  of  the  copaiba.  After  separa- 
tion, pour  off  the  volatile  oil,  decant  the  alkali  solution,  pass  a 
stream  of  water  over  the  resin,  to  wash  off  adhering  particles  of 
alkali,  and  let  it  dry.  Next,  dissolve  the  resins  in  benzin,  and 
agitate  the  eolation  with  very  dUuted  hydrochloric  acid  until  the 
aqueous  liquid  remains  slightly  acid  to  litmus.  Let  the  mixture 
rest  until  the  resin  and  water  have  separated,  decant  the  water  and 
evaporate  the  bensin  solution  to  a  thick  syrupy  mass,  and  allow  to 
cool.  The  same  resins  are  thus  obtained  which  are  left  on  the 
distillation  of  the  volatile  oil. 

The  author  has  observed  that  if  the  percentage  of  oil  is  below 
5'5,  it  does  not  separate,  tJiere  being  sufficient  resin  to  hold  the 
volatile  oil  combined;  and  in  this  condition  some  of  the  latter 
is  oxidized  or  altered.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  resin  by 
dissolving  in  benzin  or  alcohol  and  treating  as  above. 

The  resinous  residue  left  after  the  separation  of  the  oil  contains 
an  acid,  a  neutral  and  a  soft  resin.  The  following  are  among  the 
processes  for  the  isolation  of  the  different  remis  of  copaiba  : — Liqaefy 
the  resins  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  pour  into  about  twice  the 
weight  of  petroleum  benzin,  stir  until  dissolved,  filter,  and  allow  to 
evaporate  spontaneously.  A  few  particles  will  remain  on  the  filter, 
consisting  of  the  usual  impurities.  Warm  the  residue  left  by  eva- 
poration over  a  water  bath,  and  poor  it  into  three  times  its  quantity 
of  alcohol ;  or  heat  the  alcohol  to  the  boiling  point,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  filter  whilst  hot.  The  portion  left  on  the  filter  is  the  nentral 
resin.  Set  the  filtrate  aside  for  several  days  to  crystallize.  Treat 
a  portion  of  the  neutral  resin  with  hot  alcohol,  and  should  the 
latter  become  coloured,  treat  repeatedly  with  the  same  liqaid  in 
order  to  remove  any  acid  resin  still  adhering. 

The  neutral  ream  is  a  yellowish  powder  without  taste  or  odour, 
and  neutral  to  test  paper;  it  softens  in  hot  alcohol,  and  is  soluble  in 
ten  times  its  weight  of  hot  chloroform. 
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After  crystals  have  formed  in  the  alcoholic  liqnid,  filter,  and  dry 
on  the  filter  paper  nnder  a  bell  jar.  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol 
from  the  filtrate,  the  soft  resin  is  left  behind.  Copavic  acid  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  resin  by  dissolving  it  in  benzin,  filtering  and 
evaporating.  The  residue  is  heated  to  200°  F.,  dissolved  in  pure 
naphtha,  filtered  while  warm,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize,  after  which 
the  crystals  are  dried  under  a  bell  jar. 

Of  the  other  processes  which  have  been  tried,  the  following 
deserve  te  be  briefly  mentioned : — 

Dissolve  the  oleo-resin  in  liquor  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  95),  and  expose 
this  in  a  shallow  dish  at  a  temperature  below  60°  F.,  until  hardened ; 
then,  dissolve  in  wood  naphtha,  crystallize  and  filter.  Expose  the 
copaiba  to  the  air  in  shallow  dishes  until  it  has  become  hard  and 
brittle,  dissolve  it  in  ammonia  water,  and  leave  to  evaporate  in  a  cool 
place ;  then  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  filter,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 
Dissolve  the  resins  left  after  the  distillation  of  volatile  oil  in 
ammonia,  allow  to  evaporate,  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  filter,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize.  The  alcohol  may  be  partly  recovered  in  these 
different  processes  by  distillation. 

The  crystals  cannot  be  easily  obtained  without  the  previous 
separation  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  acid  being  soluble  in  fixed  and 
volatile  oils.  Doubtless  the  copaiba  yielding  the  largest  amount  of 
resins  will  produce  the  most  acid. 

Gapaivic  acid  forms  soft  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in 
strong  alcohol,  ether,  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
reddens  litmus,  is  not  precipitated  by  potash*  or  soda,  yields  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  a  crystalline  precipitate ; 
but,  on  adding  to  it  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  no' 
precipitate  is  occasioned  until  a  little  ammonia  is  added.  A  white 
crystalline  powder  falls,  which  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia. 

The  Detection  of  Starch  as  an  Adulterant  in  Cocoa.  Prof. 
Wittstein.  (Zeiischr.  dee  oesterr,  Apoth,  Ver.,  Sept.  1,  1878, 
399.)  The  starch  naturally  contained  in  cocoa  is  so  enclosed  in 
the  fat  and  other  constituents  that  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  hot 
water,  and  the  filtered  decoction  therefore  gives  no  reaction  with 
iodine.  The  author  takes  advantage  of  this  fact,  previously  ob- 
served by  him  in  the  detection  of  starch  or  flour  fraudulently  added 
to  the  cocoa.  The  sample  is  boiled  with  water,  the  decoction 
filtered  through  paper  till  quite  clear,  and  then  tested  with  solution 
of  iodine. 

Petermination  of  Theobromine  in  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.     (G-. 
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Wolfram.  {BingL  polyt  Joum.,  ccxxx.,  240.  From  Amer.  Jmun, 
Fharm.)  If  shelled  cocoa-beans  are  to  be  analysed  they  are  gi^pand 
np  in  a  hot  mortar  to  a  thick  paste.  10  grams  of  this  mass,  or 
20  to  30  grams  of  chocolate,  are  digested  for  some  time  in  hot 
water,  treated  with  ammoniacal  lead  acetate,  filtered  whilst  hot, 
and  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  acidified  filtrate  ceases  to  give 
a  precipitate  with  sodiom  phospho-tnngstate.  The  filtrate  is  tested 
with  caustic  soda,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  50  c.c,  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  lead  sulphate  removed  by  filtration. 
The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  a  large  excess  of  phospho-tnngstate. 
The  separation  of  the  slimy  yellowish  white  precipitate,  in  flakes, 
is  facilitated  by  warming  and  stirring  the  mixture  gently.  After 
several  hours'  standing  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  washed  with  6  to 
8  pei:  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  filter  and  the  precipitate  are 
then  treated  in  a  beaker  with  an  excess  of  caustic  baryta,  the 
mixture  warmed,  the  excess  of  barium  hydrate  neutralized  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  any  excess  of  the  latter  thrown  down 
with  barium  carbonate.  The  liquid  containing  the  theobromine  in 
solntion  is  filtered  whilst  hot,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot 
water.  .The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the 
residue  dried  and  weighed.  Since,  besides  theobromine  a  small 
quantity  of  baryta  salts  is  always  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the 
alkaloid  is  removed  by  ignition,  the  residue  moistened  with  am- 
monium carbonate,  evaporated,  heated,  re- weighed,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  weighings  calculated  as  theobromine. 

Detection  of  Morphine  in  Poisoning  Cases.  F'rof.  Selmi. 
{Moititeur  Scieiitifique,  August,  1878.)  In  the  detection  of  morphine 
in  the  viscera,  ether  dissolves  a  little  of  this  alkaloid  if  the  alkaline 
liquid  is  left  for  twenty- four  hours  in  contact  with  it.  If  the 
viscera  are  recent,  morphine  my  be  detected. with  certainty.  Chloro- 
form in  the  cold  does  not  dissolve  the  morphine  contained  in  the 
viscera.  This  solvent  may  be  employed  to  separate  a  part  of  the 
cadaveric  alkaloids  and  some  other  impurities.  A  portion  of  the 
morphine  present  in  the  viscera  is  decomposed  during  the  operation. 
Purification  with  basic  lead  acetate  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
useful  for  decolorizing  the  aqueous  extract,  but  the  precipitate  of 
lead  sulphide  may  retain  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  alkaloids.  An 
amylic  alcohol  solution  of  tartaric  acid  may  serve  to  remove  certain 
cadaveric  alkaloids  accompanying  the  morphine.  In  the  putrid 
viscera  the  morphine  is  decomposed,  and  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a 
derivative  which  possesses  certain  of  its  reactions,  but  which  is  de- 
prived of  the  most  characteristic.     The  detection  of  a  derivative  of 
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morphine  ought  not  to  be  considered  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
viscera  contain  this  base.  Half  a  milligram  of  morphine,  dissolved 
in  4  or  5  drops  of  snlphnric  acid,  yields,  on  the  application  of  heat, 
a  Violet  liqnid.  When  cold  this  solntion  gives  the  following  re- 
actions:— If  saturated  with  bicarbonate  of  8oda>  nothing;  but  on 
adding  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine,  a  green  colour.  With  a  drop 
of  chlorine  water  the  violet  passes  to  a  cherry-red,  which  becomes 
green  on  neutralizing  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  With  a  drop  of 
the  solution  of  lead  tetra- chloride,  a  cherry-red  coloration  more 
intense  than  that  produced  with  chlorine  water,  and  also  turning 
green  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  With  bromine  water  the  violet 
becomes  almost  blood-red,  which  turns  to  an  intense  green  on 
saturation  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  With  iodic  acid  the  violet  is 
intensified.  With  nitric  acid  the-  cherry-red  first  produced  becomes 
yellow,  and  on  saturation  with  anmionia  turns  to  a  brown.  Bed 
prussiate  gives  a  fine  cherry-red  coloration. 

Separation  of  Antimony  and  Arsenic.  Prof.  E.  Bunsen. 
(Liebig^s  Annaten,  192,  iii.  From  Chem.  News,)  The  author  points 
out  as  a  source  of  error  in  the  determinations  of  arsenic,  that  the 
ammonio-arseniate  of  magnesium  retains  its  crystalline  water  a  little 
below  100°,  to  the  extent  almost  of  an  atom,  but  g^ves  it  up  at  tem- 
peratures between  102°  and  105°.  If  this  compound  is  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  separation,  it  is  preferably  dissolved  upon  the  filter 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution,  after  evaporation  to  dryness  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  is  converted  by  heat  into  bibasio  arseniate  of 
magnesium,  and  weighed  as  such.  Still  all  such  determinations  of 
arsenic  cannot  lay  claim  lo  an  even  moderately  satisfactory  degree 
of  accuracy,  since  the  ammonio-arseniate  of  magnesia,  like  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  obstinately  retains  salts  from  the  precipitating 
liquids,  and  a  prolpnged  washing  with  ammonia  is  impracticable, 
since  30  c.c.  of  the  latter  dissolve  about  1  milligram  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. Many  of  the  determinations  of  antimony  as  hypo- 
antimonic  acid  are  also  inaccurate.  The  temperature  at  which  an- 
timonic  acid  passes  into  hypo-antimonic  acid,  borders  very  closely 
upon  that  at  which  the  latter  begins  to  be  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
antimonioas  acid.  The  author  therefore  rejects  these  methods  of 
determination,  as  well  as  the  processes  for  the  separation  of  arsenic 
and  antimony  hitherto  in  use,  and  proposes  the  following : — 

The  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  while  still  moist,  are 
dissolved  upon  the  filter  in  an  excess  of  solution  of  pure  potash 
(purified  by  alcohol).  The  solution,  together  vrith  the  concen- 
trated washings,  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  holding 
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abont  150  o.c,  and  a  rapid  current  of  chlorine  is  introdnced  into 
the  liqnid  through  a  hole  in  the  watch  glass,  which  serves  as  a 
cover,  till  all  the  alkali  is  neutralised.  The  crucible,  still  covered 
with  the  watch  glass,  is  heated  in  the  water  bath,  and  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  in  great  excess  is  dropped  in  by  means  of 
a  pipette.  The  liqnid  is  evaporated  down  to  half  its  bulk,  the 
loss  is  again  made  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  again  concentrated  down  to  one- 
half  or  one-third,  in  order  to  expel  all  free  chlorine.  It  can  now 
be  diluted  to  a  perfectly  limpid  solution,  by  the  addition  of  very 
weak  hydrochloric  acid,  without  tartaric  acid,  the  latter  of  which 
interferes  with  the  separation.  To  this  solution  there  are  now 
added  for  every  decigram  of  antimonic  acid  probably  present,  about 
100  C.C.  of  a  recently  prepared  and  saturated  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  when  penta-sulphide  of  antimony  is  precipitated  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  short  time,  according  to  its  larger  or  smaller  pro- 
portion. As  soon  as  this  precipitate  has  separated  itself,  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  inmiediately  removed  from  the 
solution,  by  forcing  through  it  a  rapid  current  of  air,  filtered 
through  cotton  wool.  This  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  the  blast 
of  a  glass-blowing  table.  To  prevent  loss  by  spirting,  the  beaker 
must  be  kept  covered  with  a  perforated  watch  glass,  the  air  pipe 
entering  through  its  aperture.  In  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
the  air  is  expelled,  and  the  liquid  becomes  inodorous.  The  pre- 
.  cipitate  is  then  thrown  upon  a  weighed  filter  and  washed  with  the 
filter-pump,  the  filter  being  filled  in  succession  eight  or  ten  times 
with  water,  twice  with  alcohol,  four  times  with  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  finally  three  times  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at 
110°  in  the  salt  bath,  at  which  temperature  it  remains  for  any 
length  of  time  perfectly  constant  in  weight.  The  washings,  even  in 
not  very  experienced  hands,  do  not  require  more  than  an  hour.  The 
filtrate,  which  contains  the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  does  not  retain 
the  least  trace  of  antimony.  The  antimonial  precipitate  may  in 
certain  cases  retain  quite  insignificant  traces  of  arsenic.  But  if 
after  washing '  with  water  it  is  redissolved  in  hydrate  of  potash, 
and  the  process  of  separation  repeated,  the  antimony  is  obtained 
free  from  any  trace  of  arsenic.  The  determination  of  arsenic  in  the 
filtrate  and  washings  is  no  less  simple.  The  collected  liqnid,  after 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chlorine,  is  heated  on  the  water 
bath,  and  treated  with  a  prolonged  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  both  whilst  hot  and  during  cooling.  The  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  day  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  then  placed  upon 
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a  weighed  filter.  If  care  has  been  taken  to  leave  a  sufficient  excess 
of  snlphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  liquid  during  its  heating  and 
cooling,  the  resultant  precipitate  consists  of  a  little  sulphur  and 
arsenic  penta-sulphide,  without  the  least  admixture  of  trisulphide. 
Before  weighing,  it  is  treated  exactly  like  the  antimonial  pre* 
cipitate.  Its  composition  and  weight  are  constant  after  drying 
at  110°. 

Notes  on  the  Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Poisoning  Cases.  Prof. 
Selmi.  (Moniteur  Sci€7itijique,  Sept.,  187S.  Yrom  Journ.  Ghem.  Soc.) 
When  arsenic  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  a  spot,  one  of  the 
methods  for  its  recognition  consists  in  oxidizing  the  deposit  with 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  gently  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  and  testing  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  If  daring  the 
oxidation  arsenious  acid  is  produced,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls  ;  but 
if  arsenic  acid,  the  precipitate  is  a  brick  red.  In  practice,  and 
especially  when  the  quantity  of  aresenious  acid  is  small,  the  com- 
plete oxidation  of  the  arsenic  is  difficult,  the  evaporation  having  to 
be  very  carefully  conducted  for  fear  of  volatilising  a  little  arsenious 
acid  not  yet  transformed.  If  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid  is  not 
several  times  repeated,  it  may  happen  that  the  slight  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver  appears  of  an  uncertain  reddish  yellow  tint, 
which  passes  rapidly  to  a  brown  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ar- 
seniate  of  silver.  The  author  finds  that  the  reactions  of  arsenious 
acid  are  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  arsenic,  the  light  yellow 
precipitate  of  the  former  passing  less  readily  into  a  brOwn  than 
does  the  arseuiate.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  arsenious  acid  shall 
always  be  produced,  he  operates  as  follows  : — The  part  of  the  tube 
containing  the  arsenic  is  cut  off  with  the  file,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
glass  ring  containing  the  product.  It  is  placed  vertically  in  a  cap- 
sule, and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  from 
a  pipette,  in  such  a  quantity  only  that  it  may  remain  enclosed  by 
the  capillarity  of  the  tube.  If  the  ring  of  arsenic  is  slight,  it  is  dis* 
solved  almost  instantly ;  if  it  is  somewhat  thick,  time  is  required. 
In  case  it  does  not  dissolve  completely,  the  liquid  is  removed  with 
a  pipette,  and  the  acid  renewed,  touching  with  an  iron  wire  slightly 
heated  the  outside  of  the  tube  opposite  the  place  where  the  undis-, 
solved  arsenic  lies  until  it  is  completely  taken  up.  The  nitric  acid 
used  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  volume  of  pure  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  125, 
and  1  volume  of  distilled  water.  The  liquid  is  withdrawn  and  the 
tube  rinsed  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water.  Ammonia  is  added 
till  the  reaction  is  alkaline,  and  if  the  volume  is  too  considerable, 
the  whole  is  concentrated  in  the  water  bath.     After  concentration 
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a  little  more  ammonia  is  added.  A  drop  of  a  neutral  and  very 
dilate  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  liquid.  If  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  the  author  observes  that  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  drop  added  successively  augment  the  precipitate.  The 
precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  liquid  is  removed  as  completely 
as  possible  with  blotting-paper  without  touching  the  precipitate, 
and  it  is  treated  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  The  yellow  pre- 
cipitate dissolves,  and*  silver  sulphide  remains.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  weak  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver  is  thrown  down  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  mixed 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  kept  at  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  arsenic  re-appears  as  sulphide.  Another 
reaction  of  arsenic  indicated  by  Fresenius  and  Pettenkofer  is  of 
great  use  for  converting  the  arsenical  ring  directly  into  arsenic 
sulphide  by  means  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  re- 
gularity of  this  reaction  has  been  called  in  question,  but  the  author 
has  repeated  it  several  times,  and  always  with  complete  success. 
If  two  or  three  arsenical  rings  have  been  produced,  this  reaction 
may  be  employed  as  a  check- test.  For  this  purpose  the  ring  is  in- 
serted in  the  delivery  tube  of  an  apparatus  producing  pure  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  part  of  the  tube  where  the  arsenic  lies 
is  gently  heated,  when  the  metallic  aspect  of  the  ring  changes  to  a 
yellow,  more  or  less  inclining  to  orange,  the  ring  not  being  dis- 
placed. The  tube  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  there  is  poured  into  it  a 
little  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  the  free  sulphur  deposited 
around  the  ring.  On  pouring  away  the  liquid,  the  arsenical 
deposit  appears  much  more  beautiful.  The  ring  in  a  tube  may 
be  also  treated  as  follows : — A  few  grams  of  zinc  sulphide 
obtained  by  precipitation,  and  mixed  up  with  water  so  as  to  form  a 
paste,  are  introduced  into  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  same  end  is 
then  plunged  into  a  few  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ring 
is  heated,  when  the  sulphide  is  produced. 

Gktuthier's  process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  is  modified  by  the 
author  as  follows : — 100  grams  of  the  suspected  matter  are  heated 
with  20  grams  of  pure  nitric' acid  until  reduced  to  a  yellowish  pulp. 
The  heat  is  then  withdrawn^  and  5  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
added.  The  mixture  is  heated  again  till  white  fumes  begin  to 
escape,  when  10  to  12  grams  more  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  and 
heat  is  applied  till  a  small  portion  gives  with  boiling  water  a  dark 
yellow  liquid.  It  is  then  filtered,  washed  repeatedly  to  ensure 
complete  exhaustion,  thp  liquid  evaporated,  and  the  residue  taken 
up  repeatedly  with  hot  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  becomes  a 
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light  yel]ow.  Salpharons  aoid  is  then  added  in  excess,  the  liquid 
is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  left  for  a  day  at  a 
lake-warm  temperature,  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  always  an 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  On  operating  in  this  manner 
theve  is  neither  loss  of  arsenious  acid  daring  carbonization,  nor  is 
any  arsenic  retained  in  the  organic  matter. 

The  Detection  of  Ergot  in  Plour.  Dr.  B.  Hoffmann.  (Phar- 
maceuL  Zeihing,  1878,  No.  84)  The  method  recommended  by  the 
author  is  a  modification  of  that  proposed  by  0.  A.  Wolff: — ^lO 
grams  of  the  suspected  flour,  15  grams  of  ether,  and  10  drops  dilute 
salphuric  acid  (1:5)  are  repeatedly  shaken  together  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  are  placed  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  ether  until  the  straw-coloured  filtrate  amounts  to  10 
grams.  If  this  is  shaken  with  5  drops  of  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  latter  will  immediately  separate 
again  and  will  settle,  possessing  scarcely  any  colour  in  case  the 
flour  is  strictly  pure  and  contains  no  ergot,  while  all  chlorophyll 
will  remain  in  the  ethereal  solution.  The  presence  of  y\y  per 
cent,  of  ergot  in  the  flour  will  cause  a  handsome  violet  coloration 
of  the  sodium- bicarbonate  solution,  which  then  holds  all  the  colour 
of  the  ergot.  By  this  method  the-  author  claims  to  be  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  -g*^  per  cent. ;  he  also  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining by  this  method  the  presence  of  ergot  in  a  mixture  of 
cinnamon,  orange- leaves,  and  ergot;  and  in  a  mixture  of  saasage, 
bread  cnists,  vegetables,  brown  sauce,  and  ergot. 

Distilled  Oil  of  Lemon.  Dr.  W.  A.  Tilden.  (Phann.  Joum., 
3rd  series,  ix.,  654)  The  oil  examined  by  the  author  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  Moss.  It  had  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  a  most 
deliciously  fragrant  odour  of  the  peel ;  superior,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  to  that  of  the  foreign  essence. 

Upon  distillation  a  few  drops  of  water  came  over  first,  and  the 
thermometer  then  mounted  to  177°,  at  which  temperature  the  liquid 
began  to  distil.     The  products  of  the  distillation  were  as  follows : — 

Temp.  0.  Distillate. 

At  177°-180'' 190  o.c.  (a) 

,,   180°-185' 62  CO.  (/>) 

„    186^-190' 16  CO.  (c) 

.     „  190"-250' 20  CO.  (d) 

Besidue,  about  ...  8  c.o. 

The  following  substances  were  recognised  among  the  fractions : 
(1)  A  turpentine,  O^oH^fj,  agreeing  in  general  properties  with 
terebinthene.      (2)    A  terpene,  CiQHig,  for  which  the  name  of 
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citrene  may  be  retained,  and  which  constitntes  at  least  70  per  cent, 
of  the  omde  oil ;  this  terpene  differs  but  slightly  from  the  corres- 
ponding terpene  of  orange  as  to  odonr,  and  boils  at  the  same 
temperature,  176°;  bnt  it  is  distinguished  by  the  formation  of 
terpene  hydrate  when  treated  with  nitrio  acid  and  alcohol,  whereas 
.  hesperidene  yields  no  terpene  (hydrate  ?).  Citrene  treated  with 
strong  snlphnric  acid  yields  an  inactive  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  about 
176°,  whilst  hesperidene  yields  a  viscid  product,  distilling  above 
240°.  (3)  Cymene,  about  6  per  cent.  (4)  Distillates  c  and  d  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  oxidized  compound,  G^o  H^g  O,  boiling  above  200°, 
resembling  terpinol,  except  that  it  is  dextrorotatory.  (5)  The 
viscid  residue  consists  of  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  (Cjq  H^g)^,  and 
also  of  a  compound  ether,  G^q  H^y  (Cg  Hj  0)  O,  which  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  C|o  H|g  and  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  John  Moss,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  March  29, 
p.  798,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  distilled 
oil  of  lemon  was  prepared. 

Gnoscopine.  T.  and  H.  Smith.  (Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series, 
ix.,  82.)  In  the  mother-liquors  from  the  purification  of  naroeine 
the  authors  have  now  repeatedly  met  with  a  crystalline  body,  which, 
distinguished  at  first  from  the  principles  more  generally  met  with 
in  opiam  by  its  melting  point  and  sliglit  solubility  in  spirit,  was, 
upon  closer  examination,  ascertained  to  be  a  hitherto  unknown 
alkaloid,  which  they  have  named  gnoscopine. 

This  principle  is  characterised  by  forming  readily  crystallizable 
salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction.  That  its  salts  possess  this 
reaction^  as  also  the  fact  that  gnoscopine  is  quite  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alkalies,  marks  its  strong  resemblance  to  the  papaverine 
group.  Hence,  also,  it  is  easily  separated  from  narceine,  which  is 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  freely  so  in  alkalies. 

Gnoscopine  when  pure  (after  being  repeatedly  crystallized  from 
boiling  spirit)  forms  long  thin  white  needles,  having  a  woolly 
character  when  dried.  It  is  soluble  in  1500  parts  of  cold  spirit.  It 
melts  at  233°  C,  decomposing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  and 
burning  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  charcoal  that 
bums  entirely  away  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms  a  muriate 
which  crystallizes  in  glassy  prisms,  apparently  containing  water 
of  crystallization,  which  is  lost  at  a  moderate  heat.  A  solution  of 
this  salt  gives  a  buff-coloured  crystalline  precipitate  with  platino 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  white  precipitate  with  iodide  of 
mercury  and  potassium.  In  pure  sulphuric  acid,  gnoscopine 
dissolves    with    a   slightly  yellow  colour,  and  becomes  at  once 
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carmine-red  npon  the  addifcibn  of  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  and  remains 
80.  In  this  respect  gnoscQpine  differs  from  rhsdadine,  which 
assumes  this  red  colour  upon  the  addition  either  of  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  alone.  Gnosoopine  is  insoluble  either  in  aqueous 
or  spirituous  solutions  of  caustic  soda,  also  in  mineral  spirit,  and 
in  f ousel  oil ;  but  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  slightly  so  in  benzol. 

The  authors  have  made  three  analyses  of  gnoscopine,  the  results 
of  which  lead  to  the  formula  C34  H^^  N9  On. 

Analytical  Application  of  Glycerin.  E.  Donath.  (Dingl.  polyL 
Joum,,  229,  642*.)  The  property  which  glycerin  possesses  of  dis- 
solving certain  metallic  oxides  and  hydroxides,  and  pf  preventing 
the  precipitation  of  others  by  fixed  alkalies;  has  been  known  for  some 
time.  Puis  has  recently  investigated  and  described  some  metallic 
glycerides,  on  the  formation  of  which  probably  these  appearances 
depend. 

By  experimenting  in  this  direction,  the  author  found  that  a 
mixture  of  glycerin  and  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  in 
equal  volumes  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of 
certain  metals.  The  precipitation  of  manganous  oxide  by  fixed 
alkalies,  for  instance,  is  not  prevented  by  glycerin ;  but  if  the 
precipitate  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  only,  a  deep 
cherry-red  solution  is  formed.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  on 
treating  the  precipitate  formed  by  sodium  hypochlorite  and  man- 
ganese  solutions  with  the  above  mixture.  The  precipitation  of 
nickelous  and  cobaltous  oxides  by  potash  is  also  not  prevented  by 
glycerin ;  in  the  latter  case  a  green  solution  containing  cobalt  is 
obtained  owing  to  slow  oxidation  in  the  air.  Mixtures  of  glycerin 
and  caustic  soda,  or  ammonia,  possess  distinct  reducing  properties. 

The  black  nickel  Hydroxide  obtained  by  heating  solutions  of 
nickel  with  sodium  hypochlorite  is  reduced  by  glycerin  and  soda 
already  in  the  cold ;  the  cobaltic  oxide  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  being  less  readily  reduced  in  the  cold,  but  more  readily 
on  heating.  When  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  ammonia  is  used, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  solution  is  added, 
nickelous  oxide  dissolves,  forming  a  blue  solution,  whilst  only  very 
small  quantities  of  cobalt  dissolve  even  after  some  time.  This 
reaction  may  be  employed  to  detect  small  quantities  of  nickel 
in  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  cobalt.  The  reaction  of  the 
glycerin  soda  solution  with  copper  and  cadmium  oxides,  the  former 
being  dissolved  and  not  the  latter,  serves  not  merely  for  their  de- 
tection, but  may  also  be  used  for  their  accurate  quantitative  separa- 
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tion.  For  qualitative  purposes  the  corresponding  metallic  salpbides 
are  dissolved  in  dilate,  warm  nitric  acid,  and  treated  with  glycerin 
and  soda  solntion.  If  copper  alone  is  present  a  bine  solution  is 
obtained;  whilst  in  the  presence 'of  cadmium,  insoluble  cadmium 
hydroxide  is  simultaneously  formed,  which  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  is  easily  recognised  by  conversion  into  the  sulphide.  To 
separate  both  metals  quantitatively,  their  solution  is  treated  with 
an  excess  of  glycerin  soda  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  warmed 
for  about  twenty  minutes  on  a  water  bath ;  after  which  the  separated' 
cadmium  oxide  is  filtered  off,  washed  first  with  hot  water  containing 
glycerin  soda  solution,  and  finally  with  pure  water ;  it  is  then  dried 
and  ignited,  using  the  precautions  necessary,  owing  to  the  volatility 
of  the  possibly  reduced  cadmium.  The  mass  is  then  weighed  as 
cadmium  oxide.  In  the  filtrate,  copper  may  be  precipitated  by 
heating  with  grape  sugar,  igniting  the  precipitate,  and  weighing  it 
\B  cupric  oxide ;  or  the  filtrate  may  be  treated  with  ammonium 
chloride,  and  titrated  with  potassium  cyanide.  The  results  are 
satisfactory  in  both  cases.  The  precipitation  of  alumina  and 
chromiunl  oxide  by  ammonia  is  not  in  the  least  interfered  with  by 
the  presence  of  glycerin,  as  is  the  case  with  tartaric  acid ;  as  the 
solvent  property  of  glycerin  soda  solution,  in  respect  of  certain 
metallic  hydroxides,  is  greater  than  that  of  tartaric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  free  alkalies,  the  former  may  be  used  in  many  cases  with 
advantage  instead  of  tartaric  acid,  e.g.,  in  the  separation  of  alumina, 
chromium,  and  iron  oxides. 

Quinetnm.  A.  G.  Oudemans.  (Archives  NeerlandcUses  des 
Sciences,  xiii.  From  Ohem.  News.)  The  author  has  analysed  the 
crude  mixture  of  alkaloids  known  as  qtiinetum,  which  he  finds 
composed  as  follows : — 

Cinchonine    .        . 87*0 

Quinine 6*1 

Gmchonidine 22*9 

Qninamine 4*5 

Amorphous  Alkaloids 21*1 

Carbonate  of  Soda 2-9 

Water 2-7 

He  regards  this  mixture  as  a  suitable  source  for  the  preparation  of 
qninamine. 

The  Solubility  of  Solphnr  and  Phosphorus  m  Organic  Acids. 
Dr.  G.  Vulpius.  (Archiv  der  PAarw.,  ccxiii.,  229.)  L.  Lieber- 
mann's  observation  of  the  solubility  of  sulphur  in  concentrated 
acetic  acid  induced  the  author  to  try  the  solvent  action  of  various 
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organic  acids  both  on  snlphar  and  phosphorns.  He  found  that 
phoBphoras  abo  was  Bolnble  in  strong  acetic  acid  to  an  appreci- 
able extent)  and  that  minnte  qoantities  of  snlphar  and  phosphoras 
conld  be  dissolyed  in  formic  aoid  of  1*220  sp.  gr.  At  100°  C, 
1  part  of  sulphur  required  2,80Q  parts  of  the  latter  to  effect  com- 
plete solution,  from  ivbich  part  of  the  sulphur,  however,  sepa- 
rated on  cooling.  Phosphorus  was  still  less  soluble,  the  strongest 
solution  obtainable  containing  not  more  than  1  in  10,000.  Hot 
stearic  acid  took  up  appreciable  quantities  of  phosphorus  and 
considerable  quantities  of  sulphur.  From  these  observations  the 
author  concludes  that  these  two  substances  will  probably  also  be 
soluble  in  propionic,  butyric,  and  other  fatty  acids. 

Presence  of  Furfarol  in  Commercial  Glacial  Acetic  Add. 
y.  Meyer.  (Ber.  der  deuUch,  cA6m.-Ge8.,  zi.,  1870.)  The  author 
finds  furfurol  to  occur  in  commercial  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  pro- 
portion of  0108  gram  per  litre.  Its  presence  therein  is  the  cause 
of  a  peculiar  colour  reaction  with  aniline  previously  noticed  by  him. 
In  contact  with  the  latter  the  acid  produced  a  beautiful  red  color- 
ation, which  was  not  obtained  from  the  same  acid  previously  dis- 
tilled from  chromic  acid. 

Decomposition  Products  of  Cinchonine.  Prof.  Fill etti.  (Atti 
deUa  B,  Academia  Lincei,  March,  1879.  From  Ohem.  News.)  The 
author  dissolved  15  grams  of  cinchonine  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dilated  the  solution  to  4  litres,  saturated  it  with 
chlorine,  and  exposed  it  to  the  direct  action  of  light.  A  white  or 
slightly  yellow  substance  was  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  beaker. 
This  deposit  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
water.  On  heating  cinchonine  with  bromine  and  water  for  several 
days  in  a  closed  tube,  he  obtained  products  the  examination  of  which 
is  still  incomplete. 

Oxidation  of  Quinine  by  Potassium  Permanganate.  S.  Hooge- 
werff  and  W.  A  v.  Dorp.  {Ber,  der  deutsch.  chem,-Qes.,  xii., 
158.  From  Joum.  Chem.  8oc.)  When  quinine  sulphate  is  oxi- 
dized at  a  boiling  heat  by  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline 
solution  (8 '5-9* 5  grams  KMn  0^  to  16  grams  dry  quinine  sulphate), 
from  22  to  26  per  cent,  of  its  carbon  is  obtained  as  oxalic  acid,  and 
from  41*2  to  48'4  per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  The  result- 
ing alkaline  liquid  contains,  besides  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  about 
15  per  cent,  (of  the  sulphate  of  quinine)  of  a  tribasic  acid, 
CgHjNO^j,  -prohMj  iriearho-pyridenic  acid,  CjHjN  (CO  0H)3. 
This  acid  retains  Ij  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  at 
lOO"",  which  it  loses  at  120°.    It  blackens  at  190^  and  melts  at 
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244°.  It  IS  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water 
or  alcohoV  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether  or  benzine.  Heated  with 
lime  in  excess,  it  gives  off  the  odour  of  the  bases  from  Dippel's 
oil.  The  barium,  calcium,  silver,  potassium^  and  copper  salts  of 
this  acid  are  described^ 

Quinidine  and  cinchonine  apparently  yield  the  same  acid.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  acid  similarly  obtained  by  Ramsay 
and  Dobbie  (Ber.,  11,  324),. and  named  by  them  dicarbo-pyridenic 
acid 

Decomposition  Products  of  Quinine  anl  the  allied  Alkaloids. 
J.  J.  Dobbie  and  W;  Ramsay.  (Prom  a  paper  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society,  Feb.  20, 1879  ;  Ghem.  News,  xxxix.,  92.)  In  a 
previous  paper  the  authors  gave  the  results  of  their  experimenrtaon 
the  oxidation  of  quinine  by  permanganate.  (See  abstract  in  the 
Year-Book  of  Pharmacy y  1878,  p.  67.)  In  the  present  paper  the 
authors  have  extended  their  investigation  to  the  oxidation-pro- 
ducts  of  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine.  All  these  bodies 
yield,  by  oxidation  with  permanganate,  acids  which  are  physically 
and  chemically  identical.  This  acid  the  authors  prove  by  analysis, 
etc.,  to  be  tricarbo-py'ridenic  acid..  They  give  in  detail  the  method 
employed.  More  than  10  per  cent*  of  the  acid  was  so  obtained  from 
each  base.  The  paper  contains  an  account  of-  the  properties  and 
form  of  crystallization  of  the  acid,,  with  many  analyses.  The  acid 
is  tribasic.  Potash,  soda,  ammonia,  silver,  calcium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, zinc,  and  copper  salts  were  prepared,  and  are  described^  The 
formula  deduced  from-  the  analysis  of  the  acid  and  its  salt  is 
C8H5NO5.+  IJHjO.  The  result  of  the  present*  investigations 
confirms  the  conclusions  previously  arrived  at  by  the  authors,  viz., 
that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  cinchona  bark  alkaloi  is 
and  the  bases  of  the  pyridin  series,  and  proves  that  the  four  prin- 
cipal alkaloids  derived  from  cinchona  bark  all  yield,  on  oxida- 
tion, the  same  acid.  In  conclusion  the  authors  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  their  first  paper  was  published,  March,  1878,  and 
that  in  the  Ber,  der  detttech.  chem.-Oes.^  Feb.  11,  1879,  is  a  paper 
by  Hoogewerff  and  Van  Dorp,  which  confirms  the  authors'  re- 
searches as  regards  quinine  (see  the  previous  article). 

Solubility  of  Cinchonine  in  Varioas  Solvents.  M.  Prunier. 
(Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Ohim.,  1879,  135.)  The  conflicting  state- 
ments of  different  authors  relative  to  the  solubility  of  cinchonine 
have  induced  the  author  to  mnvcstigate  this  subject.  He  finds  1 
part  of  the  pure  crystallized  alkaloid  to  be  soluble  in  8428  part3  of 
alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  in  101 '62  parts  of  pure  chloroform,  and  in 
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10800  parts  of  amjiic  alcohol.  Certain  mixtnres  oF these  solvents 
take  up  considerably  more  of  the  alkaloid  than  any  one  of  them 
used  by  ifcself .  The  best  solvent  was  ^onnd  to  be  a  mixture  of  4 
parts  of  pure  chloroform,  and  1  part  of  aloohol  of  95  per  oent.  Of 
this  13*47  parts  were  sufficient  for  a  complete  solution  of  1  part  of 
the  alkaloid. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Urine.  E.  Baumann. 
(Analyst,  1878,  240.)  This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
** sulphuric  ethers*'  existing  in  urine  are  not  decomposed  when 
gently  heated  with  acetic  acid,  bat  are  readily  decomposed  when 
heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphuric 
acid  present  as  salts  is  determined  by  mixing  25  to  50  o.c.  of  the 
urine  with  acetic  acid, .and  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  water  and 
excess  of  barium  chloride.  The  whole  is  heated  on  a  water  bath 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  baric  sulphate  collected 
and  weighed.  The  filtrate  from  this  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  utitil  the  .precipitate  separates  oat  completely,  when  it  is 
filtered  and  washed  with  hot  alcohol  to  remove  resins,  etc.,  which 
are  thrown  down  at  the  same  time.  This  gives  the  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  ethers  ;  the  former  precipitate  the  amount  as  salts. 

The  Detection  of  Mercury  in  Urine.  Dr.  P.  Furbringer. 
(Berlin.  Klin,  Wochenschrift,  1878,  M"o.  23.  From  Phann.  Joum,) 
The  Schneider  Ludwig  method  of  detectiag  quicksilver  in  animal 
tissues  and  liquids,  by  the  electrolytic  process,  and  anialgamation 
with  copper  and  zinc  filings,  subsequent  reduction  of  the  amalgam 
by  heat,  and  production  of  a  combination  of  mercury  and  iodine,  has 
been  improved  by  the  author,  who  recommends  the  following  mode 
of  proceeding  : — In  500  to  1000  cc.  of  urine,  previously  acidulated 
by  some  mineral  or  strong  vegetable  acid,  and  heated  to  60°  or  80° 
C,  0*25  or  0*5  gram  of  fine  brass  shavings  are  immersed,  and  stirred 
for  about  ten  minutes.  The  urine  is  poured  off,  and  the  brass  shav- 
ings, which  have  taken  up  and  amalgamated  with  the  mercury,  washed 
in  succession  with  hot  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether,  to  remove 
all  organic  matter.  Albumen  and  glucose  in  such  urine  do  not  at 
all  impede  the  electrolytic  extraction  of  the  mercury;  but  the 
presence  of  purulent  and  mucous  deposits  necessitates  previous 
filtration.  After  the  ether  has  evaporated,  the  spongy  metal  is 
thoroughly  dried  by  squeezing  it  in  filter  paper,  and  then  pressed 
into  a  solid  spindle-shaped  mass,  which  is  put  into  a  capillary  glass 
tube  of  0*8  ctm.  interior  diameter,  and  15  ctm.  length.  Both  ends 
of  the  tube  are  to  be  drawn  to  a  thinner  volume,  of  at  least  01  ctm. 
diameter,  the  amalgam  remaining  inside  the  wider  middle  part  of 
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about  4  cfcui.  length.  By  rotating  the  latter  cautiously  over  a 
Bunsen's  lamp,  and  not  allomng  the  temperature  to  exceed  tKe 
beginning  of  a  dark  red  heating  of  the  metal,  the  amalgam  becomes 
reduced,  and  annular  deposits  of  quicksilver  formed  in  the  narrow 
capillary  tube  ends,  generally  also  some  deposits  of  zinc  oxide  will 
be  formed,  but  they  always  appear  as  rings  inside  the  quicksilver. 
The  yellow  and  red  combinations  with  iodine  are  produced  by 
putting  a  few  grains  of  this  metal  inside,  and  heating  slowly  over 
a  very  small  flame.  The  red  rings  of  biniodide  that  form  will  show 
for  years,  and  quantities  down  to  0*00025  gram  of  mercury  have 
shown  distinct  reactions  in  a  course  of  several  hundred  urine  ex- 
aminations. With  quantities  of  only  00001  gram  the  test  some- 
times failed,  no  red  rings  made  their  appearance ;  but  this  happened 
to  the  author  likewise  with  the  more  circumstantial  examination  by 
Lud wig's  method.  The  author  promises  to  adapt  his  method  for 
testing  other  animal  liquids,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  wDl  imprave 
it  for  the  purpose  of  qualitative  tests.  It  need  not  be  remarked 
that  it  applies  to  all  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  mercury,  and 
will  be  of  especial  interest  and  value  in  determining  the  quantities 
of  excreted  metal  iu  courses  of  bichloride  treatment,  inunction, 
mercury  baths,  and  in  cases  treated  by  large  calomel  doses.  In 
cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  the  secretion  of 
urine  is  either  scanty  or  altogether  suppressed  ;  so  that  attempts  to 
'  ascertain  the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  kidney  secretions  wonld 
be,  very  likely,  unsuccessful. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Chlorates  in  Urine.  0.  Hehner. 
(Analifsty  1878,  236..  From  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.)  When  potassium 
chlorate  is  administered,  about  94*  per  cent,  of  it  passes  out  of  the 
system  in  the  urine ;  but  whether  the  other  6  per  cent,  is  decomposed 
in  the  body  or  is  evacuated  with  the  feces,  the  author  is  unable  to 
decide.  In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  chlorate  in  the  urine, 
the  author  tried  the  method  of  reduction  with  the  copper  zinc 
couple,  but  the  process  was  unsatisfactory,  from  the  frothing  of  the 
liquid  and  the  long  time  required  for  complete  reduction.  An  - 
eminently  satisfactory  and  simple  method,  however,  is  to  precipitate 
the  chlorides  in  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine  with  excess  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  after  removal  of  the  silver  chloride,  to  render 
the  filtrate  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  metallic  zinc.  If  the 
liquid  be  gently  warmed,  the  reduction  is  complete  in  about  half 
an  hour,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  may  be  estimated  in 
the  clear  liquid  in  the  usual  way.  A  very  good  qualitative  test  is 
to  add  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  solution  after 
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removal  of  the  cliloride  as  above.  Pn  heating,  the  chlorate  is  re- 
daced,  and  silver  chloride  is  thrown  down. 

Chrysarobinr  the  principal  Gonstituent  of  Goa  Powder.  C .  Lie- 
bermana  and  P.  Seidler.  {Bar.  der  deutsch.  chem,-Oes.,  xi., 
1603.)  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Attfield  published  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  Goa  or  araroba  powder,  showing  this  drug  to  contain^ 
from  80  to  84  per  cent,  ol  chrysophanic  acid,  along  with  2  per  cent, 
of  resin,  6|  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  and  7  per  cent,  of  bitter  extrac- 
tive. The  anthors  now  show  that  this  chrysophanic  acid  does  not 
pre-exist  in  Goa^  bat  that  the  latter  contains  a  substance  readily 
converted  into  it,  which  they  propose  to  call  chrysarobin ;  and  that 
the  chrysophanic  acid  obtained  by  Dr.  Attfield  was  an  oxidation- 
product  of  this  substance. 

Chrysarobin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Oo&  powder,  from  which 
it  can  be  extracted  by  boiling  benarene,  and  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  from^glaoral  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphurio  acid  with  a  yellow  colour,  and  forms  with  strong  solutions 
of  caustic  potash  a  yellow  solution  showing  a^  dark  greenish  fluor- 
escence. In  weak  potash  solutions  it  is  insoluble.  When  fused 
with  caustic  potash  it  yields  a  brown  mass.  All  these  reactions 
distinguish  it  from  chrysophanic  acid.  On  passing  air  through  its 
alkaline  solution  an  alkaline  chrysophanate  is  formed,  from  which 
chrysophanic  acid  can  be  readily  obtained  by  precipitation  with 
acids  and  crystallizing  from  petroleum  spirit.  The  formula  of 
chrysarobin  is  G30  Hj^  O^^  Its  conversion  into  chrysophanic  acid 
is  explained  by  the  following  equation, — 

Cjjo  Hag.Oy  +  2^0^  -  2  C^  H^o  0^.  +  3  Hjj  O. 

Whether  the  therapeutic  action  >of  Goa  powder  is  to  be  attributed 
to  chrysarobin  or  to  its  ^oxidation-product  is  a  point  which  remains 
yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Further  Notes  on  tfad  i^alysls  of  Crude  Tartars.  A.  Scheurer- 
Kestner.  (Bull,  80c.  Ohim,  [2],ixxix.,  451%  From  Journ,  CJiem. 
Soc.)  Tartars  frequently  contain,  besides  potassium  bitartrate, 
neutral  calcium  tartrate,  which  in  somot  samples  is  found  in  large 
quantities ;  calcium  sulphate  is  also  occasionally  present. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  Bitartrate. — This  salt  is  gfenerally  esti- 
mated by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  or  else 
the  same  is  calcined,  and  the  residue,  consisting  of  carbonates, 
titrated  with  standard  acid.  But  this  method  cannot  be  relied  on 
in  the  presence  of  calcium  tartrate,  unless  a  determination  is  made 
of  the  latter  and  deducted  from  the  total  alkali.      Calcium  salphate 
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also  interferes  by  its  action  on  the  potassium  carbonate.  In  the 
absence  of  calcium  salts,  the  titration  of  the  residue  after  calcination 
^ves  exact  results ;  but  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid  with 
standard  alkali  is  liable*  to  error,  as  some  tartars,  more  especially 
lees,  contain' acid  organic  products  other  than  tartaric  adid.  There- 
fore, in  the  presence  of  calcium  tartrate  the  calcined  mass  should  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  standard  acid ;  but 
even  then  an  error  will  be  introduced  if  calcium  sulphate  is  present. 

EsUmation  of  OaXoium  Tartrate, — The  following  method  gives 
good  results.  The  tartar  is  calcined,  dissolved  in  water,  filtered, 
washed,  and  the  filtrate  titrated ;  the  cream  of  tartar  is  then  calcu- 
lated from  this  estimation.  The  residue  on  the  filter  (Ca  C  O^  is 
also  titrated,  and  calculated  as  calcium  tartrate.  Calcium  sulphate 
should  always  be  tested  for,  as  it  vitiates  the  results  by  being  pre- 
cipitated as  calcium  carbonate  (when  water  is  added  to  the  calcined 
residue),  and  so  finally  calculated  as  calcium  tartrate.  In  the 
presence  of  calcium  sulphate,  only  an -approximation  can  be  made 
of  the  relative  amount  of  potassium  bitartrate  and  calcium  tartrate, 
and  even  this  is  not  possible  when  the  sample  contains  other  acid 
substances  besides  tartaric  acid.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  acid 
substances,  by  estimating,  the  bitartrate  with  a  standard  solution  of 
alkali,  and  the  total  tartaric  acid  (that  combioed  with  the  calcium 
as  well  as  the  potassium)  as  calcium  tartrate,  the  proportions  of 
the  salts  originally  present  may  be  calculated.  When,  however, 
foreign  acid  substances  are  present,  the  author  finds  that  the  follow- 
ing process  gives  exact  and  ooncordant  results : — 

The  sample  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric- acid,  filtered,  and  to  the 
filtrate  calcium  chloride  is  added,  and  the  tartaric  acid  precipitated 
as  calcium  tartrate  by  means  of  caustio*  soda,  not  in  excess.  To 
avoid  the  precipitation  of  caloium  hydrate,  ammonia  is  used  to  pre* 
cipitate  the  last  portions^  Ammonia  may  be  employed  instead  of 
caustic  soda,  but  then  as  small  a  quantity- as  possible  of  hydrochloric 
acid  should  be  used,  as  calcium- tartrate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  am- 
monium chloride.  The  calcium  tartrate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed,,  calcined — it  need  not  be  previously  dried — and  estimated^ 
volumetrically.  An  experiment  made  with  10  grams  of  pure  cream 
of  tartar  gave  9"947.  A  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar,  calcium,  sul- 
phate, and  calcium  tartrate  gave,-^* 
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An  experiment  made  with  a  mixture  of  10  grams  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  2  grams  of  calcium  sulphate  proved  the  whole  of  the 
calcium  to  be  precipitated  as  tartrate  on  addition  of  alkali  to  the 
acid  solution. 

Tannin  Estinvation.  F.  Kathreiner.  (DlngL  polyt.  Journ., 
ccxxviii.  53.  From  Journ.  Ohem,  8oc,)  From  experiments  made 
on  Lowenthars  method,  the  author  concludes  that : — (1)  The  per- 
manganate solution  should  not  contain  more  than  1'33  gram  of 
the  crystallized  salt  per  litre.  (2)  The  indigo  solution  should  be 
such  that  20  c.c.  ^^  10  c.c.  of  permanganate.  (3)  The  solution  of 
gelatin  and  sodium  chloride  (25  grams  gelatin  dissolved  in  water, 
saturated  with  pure  sodium  chloride,  and  made  up  to  1  litre  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  salt)  should  be  kept  well  corked,  and  filtered 
before  using.  (4j  The  concentration  of  the  tannin  solution  should  be 
feuch  that  10  ac.  may  require  about  6  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution. 

To  determine  the  "  non-tannin  **  constituents  oxidizable  by  the 
permanganate,  50  c.c  of  water  containing  2'5  grams  of  sulphuric 
iLcid  are  added  to  100  c.o.  of  the  solution,  stirred  up  with  100  c.c. 
^f  the  gelatin  solution. ;  and  after  standing  all  night  the  solution  is 
liltered,  and  a  measured  port-ion  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated. 

The  time  required  for  titrating  is  about  four  minutes  for  the 
original  fiolution,  and  about  six  minutes  for  the  '*  filtrate." 

The  author  recommends  Lowenthal's  method,  and  cites  other 
opinions  in  its  favour.  He  criticises  unfavourably  Hammer^s 
method,  and  condemns  Glark*s  and  Jean*s  methods. 

New  Method  for  preparing  Nitrogen.  Prof.  Gibbs.  (From 
PohjL  Notizblait,)  The  author  obtains  nitrogen  in  a  very  pure  state 
by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  10  grams  of  finely  powdered  potas- 
sium bichromate,  10  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  sodium  nitrate,  with  90  c.c.  of  water.  The  water  is 
placed  in  a  flask  capable  of  holding  twice  the  quantity,  and  the 
bichromate  and  the  two  nitrates  are  then  added  successively.  The 
orifice  of  the  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  perforated  cork  supplied 
with  a  bent  glass  tube,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  the  mixture. 

Presence  of  Copper  in  Liquor  AmmoniaB.  A.  Schwalm. 
(PharmaceuL  ZeUsckr.  fur  Busslafid,  Aug.  15,  1878,  483.)  The 
author  draws  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  copper  in 
commercial  liquor  ammonisB  of  perfectly  colourless  appearance.  Its 
presence  is  readily  detected  by  treatment  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  examination  of  any  precipitate  thus  formed. 

Cluantitative  Separation  of  Nickel  and  Zinc.  F.  Belli  tun. 
(Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.-Qes.,  xi.,  1715.)  The  largely  diluted  solution 
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containing  the  two  metals  is  rendered  ammoniacal,  and  then  acidified 
with  citric  acid.  Salphnretted  hydrogen,  now  passed  in  excess 
through  the  cold  solution,  will  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  zinc, 
leaving  the  nickel  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  weighed ;  while  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
then  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  nickel  •  precipitated  by 
electrolysis.  The  author  claims  for  this  process  an  amount  of 
accuracy  not  attained  by  any  other  method  used  for  this  purpose. 

Estiination  of  Diast&se.  M.  Baswitz.  (Ber.  der  deuUch.  ckem.^ 
Oes.^  xi.,  1443.  From  Joum.  Ghem,  Soo.)  By  treating  an  excess  of 
starch  with  a  known  quantity  of  malt  extract,  and  determining  the 
amount  of  sugar  formed,  the  author  thought  to  be  able  to  draw 
conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  diastase  present  in  the  malt.  When 
these  experiments  are  made  in  vessels  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
however,  the  results  vary  considerably,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid.  Experiments  were  therefore  made  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  and  tdso  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbonic  acid ; 

•  from  which  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  sugar  formed  is*greater  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  maximum  *  point  is  reached  in 
about  two  and  a  half  to  four  hours.  Supposing  the  formation  of 
sugar  from  starch  to  take  place  as  follows, — 

^  ^«  ^10  Og  +  Hg  0  =  Cg  HjQ  Og  +  Ci2  Hgg  Oil, 

then  100  parts  of  starch  should  yield  70*37  parts  of  maltose.     If, 
however,  the  reaction  takes  place  thus, — 

4C8Hio05  +  2H20  =  Ci8H3,Oi7  +  CeHio06, 

then  100  parts  of  starch  should  yield  80*9  parts  of  maltose. 

The  maximum  obtained  by  the  author  is  67*3,  unaltered  starch 
being  still  present.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  diastase  in  this 
reaction  uses  up  a  portion  of  itself,  and  cannot  convert  an  infinite 
quantity  of  starch  into  sugar.  The  author  concludes  that  1  part 
of  malt  is  about  equivalent  to  60-70  parts  of  dry  starch  material. 
Pressure  in  presence  of  carbonic  acid  influences  unfavourably  the 
formation  of  sugar. 

Estimation  of  Diastase.  W.  B.  Dunstan  and  A.  F.  Dimmook. 

•  (Pharm,  Joum.y  3rd  series,  ix.,  733.)  The  authors  have  devised 
the  following  method,  which  differs  from  tbe  processes  hitherto 
in  use,  in  dealing  with  the  direct  action  of  diastase  upon  starch, 
independent  of  the  products  of  that  action.  They  have  applied  it 
with  success  in  the  estimation  of  the  relative  value,  as  regards  dias- 
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•  tflse,  of  diflferent  kinds  of  roaJt  extract,  and  find  that  it  enables  them 
to  determine  their  starch-converting  power  with  great  accuracy. 

Two  flasks  of  abont  a  quarter  litre  capacity  are  selected,  and  into 
each  from  "1  to  "3  gram  of  starch,  previously  dried  at  from  180*^  P. 
to  212°  F.,  is  added.  About  100  c.c.  of  water  are  poured  into  each  ; 
and  both  are  heated  with  constant  agitation  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
until  the  starch  is  all  gelatinized^  as  diastase  has  no  action  on  ungela- 
tinized  starch.  The  flasks  are  then  cooled  down  to  100°  F.,  10  grams 
of  the  malt  extract,  or  solution  containing  the  diastase,  are  made  into 
a  solution  with  100  c.c.  of  water.  To  one  of  the  above  flasks  a  certain 
number  of  c.c.  of  the  diluted  solution  containing  diastase  are  added, 
and  to  the  other  just  twice  that  amount.  The  flasks  are  now  allowed 
to  remain  for  three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120°  F.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  a  drop  of  the  solution  out  of  the  flask  to 
which  the  largest  amount  of  diastase  solution  had  been  added,  is 
placed  on  a  white  porcelain  plate,  and  near  it  is  placed  a  drop  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  If,  when  the  two 
•drops  ar^  mixed,  any  colour  results,  more  of  the  solution  of  diastase 
must  be  added.  Then  the  flask  containing  the  smaller  amount  must 
be  tested  in  the  same  way'.  If  any  colour  be  produced,  more  dias- 
tase solution  must  be  added,  until  the  exact  point  is  reached  when 
no  colour  is  produced ;  three  hours  being  allowed  between  each 
addition  of  the  diastase  solution. 

Further  details  respecting  this  process  will  be  found  in  the 
original  article. 

Derivatives  of  Starch.  MM.  Museulus  and  Gruber. 
(Gomptes  EenduSf  Ixxxvi.,  1459.  From  Joum,  Ghent,  Soc)  Under 
the  influence  of  dilute  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  diastase,  the 
following  difierent  substances  are  produced  from  starch  : — 

1.  5oZtt6Z«/g/ar<5^.-f-This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  at  50°-60°. 
It  is  coloured  wine-red  by  iodine  when  it  is  in  aqueous  solution,  and 
blue  when  it  is  in  the  solid  state.  Dried  in  the  air  with  excess  of 
iodine,  it  assumes  violet,  yellow,  or  brown  tints.  Its  rotatory  power 
is  [a]  =   +  218°,  and  its  reducing  power  is  6. 

2.  Erythrodextrin,  which  constitutes  half  of  the  dextrin  of  com- 
merce,  always  strikes  a  red  colour  with  iodine,  whether  it  be  solid 
or  in  solution.  It  is  never  insoluble  in  water.  The  smallest  quan- 
tity of  diastase  easily  attacks  soluble  starch  as  erythrodextrin. 

3.  Achroodextnn  a,  is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  Rotatory  power 
[a]  =  +  210° ;  reducing  power,  12.  Partially  convertible  into  sngar 
by  diastase,  but  less  easily  than  soluble  starch  or  erythrodextrin. 

4  Achroodfixtrin  fi,  not  attacked  by  diastase,  at  least  during  the 
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•first  twenty- four  hours.     Rotatory  power  [a]  =   +  190° ;  redaciug 
power,  12. 

5.  Achroodextrm  y,  not  attacked  by  diastase  at  all ;  changed  into 
glncose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphurio  acid  for  several  hours.  Ro- 
tatory power  [a]  =  +  150° ;  reducing  power,  28. 

6.  Maltose  (CijHjg  0^  +  Hj  0)  ;  attacked  with  difficulty  by  fer- 
mentable diastasp.     Rotatory  [a]  =  150° ;  reducing  power,  ^, 

7.  Glucose  (Cj  H^g  Og  +  Hg  O)  ;  fermentable.  Rotatory  power 
[a]  =  +  56° ;  reducing  power,  100.  * 

The  authors  regard  starch  as  a  polysaccharide  of  the  formula 
n  (Ci2  Hgo  Ojq),  in  which  the  exact  value  of  n,  which  apparently  is 
not  less  than  5  or  6,  remains  to  be  determined.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  diastase  ferments  and  of  dilute  acids,  this  hydrate  of  carbon 
by  successive  stages  takes  up  water  and  breaks  up.  into  maltose  and 
a  new  dextrin  of  successively  smaller,  molecular  weight ;  n  becomes 
less  for  each  stage,  until  the  production  of  the  achroodextrin  y,  which 
is  probably  transformed  into  maltose  by  simple  hydration,  and  the 
maltose  in  its  turn  takes  up  water  and  splits  up  thus, — 

CigH^  On  +  H,  0  +  2  (C,H,,Oe). 

Action  of  Diastase  on  Starch.  M.  Maercker..  (Landw. 
Versuchs'Stat,,  xxii.,  69.)  Musculus  asserts  that  three  parts  starch 
yield  2  of  dextrin  and  only  1  of  sugar;  whilst  Schwarzen's  results, 
confirmed  by  the  author,  obtained  at  tho  temperature  of  48°  R., 
showed  1  of  sugar  to  1  of  dextrin.  This  sugar  is  not  dextrose  but 
maltose,  which  has  only  two-thirds  of  the  reducing  power  of  the 
former ;  and  as  half  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  product  resulting 
from  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  is  due  to  maltose,  the  four- 
starch.groups  must  jield  3  of  maltose  and  1  of  dextrin.  At  higher 
temperatures  varying  results  have  been  obtained.  At  65°,  the  yield 
of  maltose  is  lowered  by  several  per  cent.;  at  a  still  higher  tempe- 
rature, a  tolerably  constant  relation  holds  between  the  maltose  and 
dextrin  (two-starch  give  1  maltose  and  1  dextrin).  Possibly  there  are 
two  diastase  ferments,  one  of  which  produces  much  maltose  and 
little  dextrin,  but  is  destroyed  while  the  temperature  is  still  com- 
paratively low ;  while  the  other,  destroyed  at  higher  temperatures 
only,  produces  less  maltose  and  more  dextrin.  The  second  diastase 
ferment  appears  not  to  act  upon  dextrin,  whilst  fresh  unwarmed 
diastase  readily  converts  the  dextrin  into  sugar.  The  action  of  acids 
on  diastase  is  similar  to  that  of  heat:  in  small  quantity  they  act  like 
a  temperature  of  52°-56°  (more  dextrin  formed),  whilst  more  acid 
entirely  stops  the  action. 
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Gonyersion  of  Starch  into  Glucose  by  Carbonic  Acid.  MM. 
Bacheti  and  Savalle.  (Pharm,  Centrnlkalle,  xij.,^ '^o.  44.)  The 
authors  have  found  that  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  upon  search  is 
analogons  to  that  of  mineral  acids,  either  at  a  low  or  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  maximum  of  energy  being  reached  afc  60^  0.  If  a  mixture 
of  a  ground  farinaceous  substance  with  water  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid  be  maintained  at  60^  0.  for  about  six  gr  seven  hours,  a 
liquid  will  be  obtained  which,  after  fermentation,  fields  a  quantity 
of  alcohol  equal  to  the  amofint  of  starch  present.  When  carbonic 
acid  is  introduced  into  the  chamber  to  raise  the  pressure  to  eight 
atmospheres,  an  hour  suffices  for  the  reaction.  Finally,  the  presence 
of  gluten  aids  the  saccharifying  process,  provided,  however,  the  same 
be  not  exposed  to  a  temperature  exceeding  60°  C.  This  process 
may  prove  advantageous  in  the  manufacture  of  dextrine,  glucose, 
beer,  whisky,  and  so  forth.  It  is  also  a  very  economical  one,  inas- 
much as  it  obviates  the  employment  of  malt  or  mineral  acids,  and 
lessens  the  number  of  workmen  required.  The  gas  is  a  copious  by- 
product of  every  fermentation,  and  may  consequently  be  obtained 
free  of  expense,  while  after  the  operation  the  same  may  be  re- 
collected in  a  gasometer  by  boiling  the  finished  liquid.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  beverages  prepared  in  the  above  manner 
cannot  possibly  be  -contaminated  or  exhibit  any  objectionable  for- 
eign taste. 

The  Volatile  Oil  of  ThymuB  Serpyllom.  D  r .  E .  6  u  r  i .  (Archiv 
der  Pharm.^  212,  485.)  The  author  submitted  this  oil  to  fractional 
distillation,  and  collected  it  in  four  portions,  boiling  respectively  at 
about  180°,  204°,  220°,  and  360°  F.  On  agitating  these  fractions 
with  water,  acetic  and  another  acid  was  taken  up,  the  mixture  of 
the  two  having  an  odour  resembling  that  of  butyric  acid.  None  of 
the  fractions  yielded  a  crystalline  compound  with  bisulphite  of 
potassium.  By  agitating  with  potash  solution  and  treating  the 
latter  with  ether,  both  before  and  after  acidulating  it,  two  phenols 
were  obtained,  that  from  the  alkaline  liquid  being  about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil,  colourless;  coloured  ferric  chloride 
yellowish  green,  and  yielded  with  sulphuric  acid  a  sulphonic  acid, 
the  salts  of  which  gave  with  ferric  chloride  an  intense  blue  colour 
like  that  produced  by  thymol  sulphonates.  The  phenol  of  oleum 
serpylli  resembles  thymol,  but  differs  in  the  following  respects  :  (1) 
Its  solution  in  diluted  alcohol  turns  green  with  iron  chloride,  while 
thymol  causes  no  noticeable  coloration.  (2)  The  phenol  of  oleum 
serpylli  does  not  congeal  at-10°C. ;  while  thymol  often  remains 
liquid  at  a  moderate  temperature,  but  solidifies  at  0°  C.      (3)  The 
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potassium  salt  of  the  sulplio-aoid  is  amorphous  in  the  ease  of  ser- 
pjllnm,  while  that  of  thymol  crystallises  easily. 

The  Preparation  of  Biamnth  Subnitrate.  A .  L  a li e  u .  (L*  Unim 
Pharmaceuiique^  1878,  No.  8.)  The  process  recommended  by  the 
author  is  said  to  give  a  purer  and  denser  product  and  a  larger  yield 
than  the  methods  usnally  employed.  It  does  not  involve  the  usual 
loss  of  bismuth  in  the  form  of  an  acid  nitrate.  The  directions 
given  are  as  follows  : — 200  g^ms  of  bismuth  are  dissolved  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  the  clear  solution  is  decanted  and 
poured  into  about  8  litres  of  water,  containing  500  grams  of  solution 
of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  transferred  to  a  capsule, 
and  50  to  60  grams  of  caustic  soda,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  are 
added  to  it.  The  capsule  is  then  exposed  for  fifteen  to  twenty  piinutes 
to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  the  contents  stirred  up  several  times. 
After  having  again  become  cold,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured 
ofi",  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed,  and  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
representing  48*5  grams  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  (to  be  determined 
from  the  sp.  gr.,  etc.),  is  added  to  it  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
and  under  constant  stirring.  If,  during  this  addition,  the  mass 
ehould  become  too  thick,  a  little  water  may  be  added,  but  not 
enough  to  destroy  the  pasty  consistence  of  the  mass.  The  capsale 
is  then  replaced  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  mass 
well  stirred,  until  its  yellowish  colour  has  changed  to  a  perfect 
white.  It  is  then  dilated  with  a  little  water,  the  precipitate  col. 
lected  on  a  filter  placed  on  a  muslin  strainer,  washed,  drained, 
pressed,  and  dried.     The  product  amounts  to  about  256  grams. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate.  A.  Biche.  (OJiem,  <md  Drugg.,  Sept., 
1878.)  The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  bismnth  contain  recognisable  quantities  of  lead,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  one  sample  of  the  subnitrate  contained  as  much 
as  1  per  cent,  of  the  contamination.  This  result  was  obtained  by 
treating  a  solution  of  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  containing  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  as  much  alcohol  as  possible,  and  estimating 
the  lead  precipitate  as  lead  sulphate.  The  author  has  analysed 
samples  of  the  commercial  article,  and  finds  the  proportion  of  this 
precipitate  oscillates  between  '580  and  '135  per  cent.,  the  average 
being  '273  per  cent.  If  this  consisted  solely  of  sulphate  of  lead,  it 
would  correspond  at  the  most  with  only  '4  per  cent.,  or  4  parts  in 
1,000.  But  analysis  proves  it  to  be  a  very  complex  body.  It  con- 
tains sand,  gelatinous  silica,  silicates,  bismuth,  silver,  iron,  and,  in 
large  quantities,  calcium  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
amount  of  lead  actually  contained  in  the  precipitate  varied  from  '34 
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per  cent,  to  nothing,  and  averaged  '063  per  cent.,  or  63  parts  in 
100,000.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient 
to  make  this  preparation  a  source  of  lead  poison.  To  discover  if  it 
was  possible  to  prepare  pure  subnitrate  from  bismuth  contaminated 
with  lead,  2  per  cent,  of  the  latter  was  added  to  a  sample  of 
bismuth.  This  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  divided  into  three 
parts.  To  No.  1  was  added  40  or  50  times  its  bulk  of  common 
water;  to  No.  2  was  added. ammonia  in  quantity  insufficient  to 
neutralise  it ;  No.  3  was  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess.  No.  1 
gave,  when  treated  with  sVilphuric  acid,  a  very  slight  deposit,  in 
which  lead  could  not  be  detected ;  No.  2  contained  about  one-half 
per  cent,  of  lead  ;  and  No.  3,  9  or  10  per  cent.  When  experiment 
No.  1  was  repeated  with  very  hard  water,  the  quantity  of  deposit  and 
the  percentage  of  lead  were  largely  increased.  It  is  the  custom  of 
manufacturers  to  precipitate  the  nitric  acid  solution  by  ammonia, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  yield  of  subnitrate.  To  decide  on 
the  most  profitable  method  of  proceeding,  samples  of  subnitrate 
precipitated  (1)  by  ordinary  water,  (2  and  3)  by  ammonia  in  small 
quantity  and  in  excess,  (4)  by  carbonate  of  soda,  (5)  by  hard 
well  water,  and  (6)  several  purchased  in  commerce  were  analysed 
to  discover  what  percentage  of  nitric  acid  they  contained.  The 
acid  is  the  cheapest  constituent  of  the  article.  No.  1  contained 
1378  to  15-42  per  cent,  of  NOg;  No.  2,  98  per  cent. ;  No.  3,  29 
to  0-60  per  cent. ;  No.  4,  314  per  cent. ;  No.  5,  2' 12  to  147  per 
cent. ;  No.  6,  0898  to  11'98 ;  average  of  eight  samples,  91  per  cent. 
This  clearly  proves  that  a  cheaper  article  can  be  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating the  subnitrate  with  ordinary  soft  water,  while  loss  of 
bismuth  may  be  prevented  by  precipitating  it  as  an  oxide  from  the 
moiiher-liquors.  Experiments  made  to  determine  the  yield  of  sub* 
nitrate  and  oxide  of  bismuth  from  given  quantities  of  the  metal 
gave  the  f ollowiug  results  : — 


Bismntb 

60 

100 

.    200 

Yielded  Subnitrate 

66    . 

114 

230 

Oxide  precipitated  by  Ammonia  . 

14 

82 

69 

The  practical  conclusion  is  that  the  pharmacopoeial  process 
yields  a  purer  product  than  any  other,  and  that  when  the  bismuth 
contained  in  the  mother-liquor  is  preserved,  it  is  also  the  most 
economical. 

The  AmoTmt  of  Water  of  Crystallization  in  Zinc  Acetate.  N. 
Franchimont.  (Ber,  der  deutsch.  chem^-Qes.,  xi.,  11.)  Contrary 
to  the  statements  of  numerous  authors,  the  writer  finds  the  amount 
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of  water  of  crystallization  in  this  salt  to  bo  not  three  bat  only  two 
molecules,  thns  conErming  an  observation  made  by  M.  Dibbit.  The 
salt  parts  with  the  whole  of  its  water  at  100°  C.  The  anhydrous 
salt,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  fuses  and  gives  off  acetic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  and  acetone,  leaving  in  the  retort  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre, 
which  were  regarded  by  Yoelkel  as  an  acid  salt,  ajid  by  Larooqae 
as  sublimed'  anhydrons  zinc  acetate.  The  author  agrees  with  the 
latter  opinion,  and  states  that  the  sublimed  salt  has  the  same  melt- 
ing point  (242°  C.)  as  the  anhydrous  salt  before  sablimation ;  and 
that,  like  the  latter,  it  contains  35' 7  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

Theobromine.  Prof.  Dragendorff.  (Archiv  der  Pharm. 
ccxiii.,  1.)  Pure  theobromine  is  soluble  in  148" 6  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  1600  parts  of  water  at  170°  C;  in  422*5  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol,  4fi84  parts  of  alcohol  (absolute)  at  170°  C,  and  in 
105  parts  of  boiling  chloroform. 

Theobromine  may  be  obtained  from  the  husk  of  cacao  seeds  by 
boiling  repeatedly  with  water,  concentrating  the  united  decoctions 
by  evaporation,  precipitating  with  subacetate  of  lead,  removing  the 
excess  of  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  then  neutralizing 
with  magnesium  carbonate,  boiling,  evaporating  to  dryness  with 
the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  magnesia,  and  extracting  the 
theobromine  from  the  residue  by  boiling  alcohol. 

In  order  to  ensure  success  with  the  murexide  test,  the  author  re- 
commends that  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  chlorine  water  should 
be  rapidly  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  100°  C,  and 
that  the  amount  of  chlorine  water  should  not  vary  much. 

The  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Honey.  Dr.  J.  Campbell 
Brown.  (Analysty  1878,  267.)  The  analytical  determinations 
which  are  useful  in  the  analysis  of  honey  are  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  Estimation  of  the  water  of  solution  expelled  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  100°  C. 

2.  Water  of  combination  and  other  volatile  matter  expelled  only 
at  a  higher  temperature;  this  may  be  sometimes  safely  estimated 
by  difference. 

3.  Insoluble  matter  :  pollen,  wax,  etc. « 

4.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  honey,  and  especially  of  the 
pollen. 

5.  Estimation  of  the  ash,  if  necessary. 

6.  Qualitative  estimation  of  the  ash  when  the  quantity  is  great. 

7.  Estimation  by  the  polariscope  saccharimeter  of  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  known  strength  on  the  polarised  ray. 

8.  The  same  after  inversion^ 
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9.  Estiaiaiiion  of  the  total  glacose  by  standard  solution  of  copper 
salt. 

10.  A  similar  estimation  after  inversion  is  often  nsefol  as  a 
check. 

The  results  of  7,  8,  and  9  give,  by  calculation,  the  proportions  of 
dextro-  and  laavo-ghicose. 

The  proportion  of  cane. sugar  is  calculated  from  9  and  10,  or 
may  be  deduced  by  means  of  Clerget's  tables  from  7  and  8. 

The  author  has  nevw  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  oc- 
currence of  cane  sugar  in  honey,  and  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
figures  representing  cane  sugar  in  the  following  analyses,  and  in 
those  of  Dr.  Hassall,  do  not  really  represent  experimental  error. 
His  figures  for  cane  sugar  are  calculated  from  observed  results,  in 
which  a  very  small  observational  error  would  give  a  difference  of 
1  or  2  per  cent. 


Eesidts  of  Anaiyses  of  Authentic  Specimens  of  Genuine  Honey, 


^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i4 

1 

i 

Water  expelledatlOO* 

Water  expelled  at  a 
much  higher  tem- 
perature, and  loBB . 

LaBviilose    .... 

Dextrose 

Cane  Sugar  (7).    .    . 

Wax,  pollen, and  in- ") 

soluble  matter  .   ) 

Mineral  matter    .    . 

191 

76 
36-6 
36-66 
doubt- 
ful 
good 
trace 
•16 

16-4 

6-66 
87-2 
39-7 
none 

trace 

•u 

16-6 

4-96 
36-88 
42-6 
none 

slight 

trace 

•17 

1911 

11- 
3814 

36-68 
none 

trace 
•17 

19-8 

7-8 
40- 
32-2 
none 

•06 
•16 

18-8 

6-66 
37 -26 
34-94 

1-2 

1- 
nearly 
•14 

19-46 

7-68 
33  19 
35-21 

2-2 

21 
•26 

17-9 

8  13 
37  85 

36  01 
none 

good 

trace 

•11 

18-47 

1003 
36-96 
35-47 
doubt- 
ful 

trace 

•07 

The  specific  gravity  of  honey  is  about  1*41,  but  varies  slightly 
with  the  proportion  of  water. 

The  proportions  of  water  are  higher  than  might  have  been  ex- 
])ected ;  but  the  author  has  confirmed  some  of  the  above  results  by 
a  combustion  with  oxide  df  copper. 

The  rotation  of  a  polarised  ray,  produced  by  a  solution  of  16*26 
grams  crude  honey  in  100  c.c.  of  water  is  generally  from  -  3  2°  to 
-  5°  at  60°  F.  The  only  one  of  the  above  samples  which  gave 
a  higher  rotation  was  the  Greek  honey,  which  gave  nearly  -  5J°. 
The  rotation  produced  by  a  solution  of  the  same  weight  of  dried 
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honey  is  generally  not  far  from  -  4'8^;  bnt  some  liati<inDide  must 
be  allowed  until  a  larger  ntrmber  of  observations  have  been  made. 

Test  for  Glucose  and  other  Beduoing  Substances.  K  PoUacci;. 
(^Oaz.  Chim.  Ital^  viii.,  80-82.  From  Joum,  Ohem.  8oc.)  It  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  ferric  oxide  instead  of  cupric  oxide,  as  a  test  for 
substances,  such  as  glucose,  whioh  exert  a  reducing  action.  A 
minute  quantity  of  a  solution  of  pure  ferric  oxide  is  added  to  a 
little  distilled  wafcer  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  then  3  or  4  drops  of 
soda  solution,  and  finally  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  The  whole  is 
boiled  for  a  minute  or  two ;  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  iron  oxide,  and  then  a  drop  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  solution ;  a  blue  precipitate  is  produced  immediately  if 
the  liquid  tested  contained  any  reducing  substance.  In  this  way 
1  part  of  glucose  in  25^000  of  water  may  be  detected.  Cane  sugar 
does  not  produce  this  effect. 

Bednction  of  Alkaline  Copper  Solutions  by  Saccharine  Substances. 
F.  Soxhlet.  (Ghem,  O'entr,,  1878,  218  and  236.)  The  author 
shows  by  numerous  experiments  that :  (1)  The  supposition  that  1 
equivalent  of  grape  or  inverted  sugar  reduces  10  equivalents  of 
copper  oxide  is  false.  (.2)  The-  reducing  action  of  sugars  on 
alkaline  copper  solutions  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  equivalent  pro- 
portion, since  the  amount  of  copper  oxide  reduced  varies  with  the 
strength  of  the  copper  solution.  This  proportion  is-  found  to  vary 
from  1 :  8-5  to  1 :  12-5.  (3)  The  results  obtained  with  Fehling's 
solution  by  titration  are  purely  empirical ;  they  are  very  exact, 
being  to  db  0'2  per  cent.,  when  made  under  the  same  conditipns  as 
to  concentration.  Undiluted  Feb  ling's  solution  gives  with  1  per  cent, 
sugar  solutions  0'5  per  cent,  higher  results  than  with  one-half  per 
cent,  solutions ;  fourfold  diluted  Fehling*s  solution  gives  the  same 
results  with  both  strengths  of  sugar  solution.  The  results  obtained 
with  Fehling's  solution,  diluted  with  four  volumes  of  water,  differ 
by  3  per  cent,  from  those  obtained  by  Fehling  {Awn,  d,  Ohem,  u. 
Phwrm.y  Ixxii.,  106),  and  confirmed  by  Neubauer  (Arch,  der  Pkarm. 
[2],  Ixxi.,  278.) ;  the  undiluted  solution  gives  results  differing  by  4 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  diluted  one.  (4)  The  gravimetric 
always  gives  higher  numbers  than  the  volumetric,  unless  care  be 
taken  that  the  copper  solution  employed  be  not  more  than  from 
0*5  to  1*0  per  cent,  in  excess ;  hence,  a  grwoimetrio  estimation  of  su^ar 
hy  mea/ns  of  an  aXkaline  capper  solution  w  quite  impossible.  The 
author  strongly  criticises  some  apparently  exact  results  obtained  by 
experimenters  using  the  gravimetric  method.  Considerable  error 
may  be  introduced  by  heating  Fehling's  solution  for  some  time,  as 
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the  undilnted  solution  cannot  be  heated  for  fifteen  minutes  ivithont 
precipitating  some  suboxide  of  copper. 

Milk  sugar  does  not  decompose  the  copper  solution  as  quickly  as 
grape  sugar ;  so  that  it  is.  necessary  to  beat  somewhat  longer,  six 
to  seven  minutes  is  enough,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  so  well  titrated 
as  the  other.  But  the  estimation  of  milk  sugar  can  be  made  more 
exact  than  iu  the  case  of  grape  or  inverted  sugar,  as  the  former, 
either  in  a  4  pei^  cent,  or  a  1^  per  cent,  solution,  reduces  the  same 
amount  of  oxide  in  diluted  and  undiluted  JPehling*s  solution.  Six 
experiments  gave  the  following  results  : — 

1  gram  of  Milk  Sugar  reduces — 

In  i  per  cent,  solution,  147*8  c.c. ;  FehHng's  solation 
.« 1-3028  gr.  Ga  «>7-39  eqoivalentB. 

In  1^  per  cent,  eolation,  147*9  o.c. ;  Fehling*B  sola- 
tion » 1*3031  gr.  Cu  b7-39  eqaivalents. 

In  1^  per  cent,  solation,  148*0  c.c. ;  Fehling's  solu- 
tion =  1*3040  gr.  Cu  =7*40  equivalents. 

The  author  always  adds  50  c.c.  of  1  per  cent,  sugar  solution, 
or  double  that  amount  of  the  |  per  cent,  solution,  'to  a  measured 
volume  of  Febling's  solution  previously  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  Seignette  salt  solution,  and  heated  to  boiling.  After  boiling  for 
from  six  to  seven  minutes  in  the  case  of  milk  sugar,  and  for  three 
to  four  minutes  in  the  case  of  grape  or  inverted  sugar,  the  solution 
is  filtered,  and  a  portion  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  tested  for 
copper  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  This  prooess  is  repeated  until 
the  ex^t  amount  of  copper  solution  is  obtained. 

By  gravimetric  analysis,  1 :  7'di  and  1 :  7'67  were  the  proportions 
of  milk  sugar  to  copper  oxide  obtained. 

The  behaviour  of  maltose  and  lactose  to  Sachsse*s  alkaline  mer- 
cnry-iodine  solution  has  been  examined,  and  Sachsse's  results  con- 
firmed. Milk  sugar  and  grape  sugar  behave  relatively  towards 
Sachsse's  solution  as  they  do  towards  Fehling's  solution. 

Supposed  Compounds  of  Grape  Sugar  with  Cupric  Hydrate.  W. 
Miiller  and  J.  Hag  en.  (Pfiuger*8  Archiv  fur  Thyjnohgie^  xvii., 
668.  From  Joum,  Ohem.  8oc.)  Salkowski  (ibid,,  vi.,  220)  obtained 
a  compound  of  grape  sugar  and  cupric  hydrate,  containing  5  mole- 
cules of  the  latter  to  1  molecule  of  the  former  body,  by  mixing 
solutions  of  grape  sugar,  cupric  sulphate,  and  sodium  hydrate  in 
certain  proportions ;  complete  precipitation  of  the  cupric  hydrate 
and  of  the  sugar  was  accomplished  only  when  the  proportion  of 
sugar,  cupric  sulphate,  and  sodium  hydrate  was  exactly  as  1 :  5 :  10 
molecules.     The  authors  have  repeated  and  modified  Salkowski  s 
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experiments.  The  solation  of  sugar  (0*9  gram),  cnpric  sulphate, 
and  sodium  hydrate  were  cooled  and  mixed  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
by  ice ;  the  precipitate  contained  the  whole  of  the  copper,  and  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  originally  employed.  On  washing  repeatedly 
with  ice-cold  water,  about  12  per  cent,  of  sugar  was  removed  from 
the  precipitate.  The  proportion  of  cupric  hydrate  retained  by  1 
molecule  of  sugar  varied  in  different  experiments  from  6'48  to  7*35 
molecules.  The  authors  believe  that  Salkowski  obtained  his  results 
by  working  with  diabetic  urine ;  they  themselves  employed  perfectly 
pure  grape  sugar. 

The  generally  accepted  rationale  of  Trommer's  sugar  test,  viz.,- 
the  production  of  a  compound  of  1  molecule  of  sugar  and  5  mole- 
cules of  cupric  hydrate,  and  the  subsequent  solution  of  this  com- 
ponnd  in  the  excess  of  potash  used,  is  regarded  by  the  authors  as 
incorrect.  Analysis  of  the  precipitate  containing  sugar  and  cnpric 
hydrate  showed  that  the  composition  of  this  substance  varied  con- 
siderably ;  hence  it  cojild  not  be  a  definite  compound.  On  account 
of  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  even  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures, and  in  spite  of  special  precautions,  it  was  difficult  to  gain 
definite  information  with  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  precipi- 
tate; but  the  facts,  that  after  being  washed  until  the  washings 
ceased  to  contain  sugar,  the  precipitate  yielded  sugar  to  water  when 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  that  a  mixture  of  1  molecule  of  sugar 
with  30  molecules  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  60  molecules  of  sodium 
hydrate,  yielded  a  precipitate,  the  filtrate  from  which  yet  contained 
sugar,  prove,  in  the  authore'  opinion,  that  no  definite  chemical 
compound  of  grape  sugar  and  cupric  hydrate  is  produced  in  these 
experiments. 

The  authors  have  also  attempted  to  prepare  a  compound  of  grape 
sugar  and  cnpric  oxide  by  dissolving  cupric  hydrate  in  a  solution  of 
sugar,  but  without  snccess. 

Hoppe-Seyler  (Handb,  d.  Physiol,  u.  Pathol.  Ohem.  Anal.,  1870, 
p.  108)  asserts  that  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  dissolves  cupric 
hydrate,  forming  an  unstable  solution,  from  which  cupi-ous  oxide 
speedily  separates,  the  sugar  being  oxidized  to  formic  and  other 
acids,  and  to  a  dextrine-like  body.  By  careful  and  repeated  experi- 
ments with  cupric  hydrate  freshly  precipitated,  both  dried  in  air 
and  moist,  the  authors  have  assured  themselves  that  this  compound 
is  altogether  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  pure  grape  sugar. 

Fileti's  (Ber.  der  deutscK  chein,'0e8.^  viii.,  441)  copper  glncosates 
are  asserted  by  the  authors  to  be  really  compounds  containing  sugar, 
cupric  oxide,  and  potassium. 
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Compounds  of  Grape  Sugar  with  Cupric  Oxide  and  Potaflsinm. 

W.  Miiller  and  J.  Hagen.  (Ibid.,  601.)  PecnliaritieB  in  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  carrying  ont  Trommer*8  sugar-test,  as 
noted  by  Beichardt  (Annal^n,  cxxvii.,  299),  induced  the  authors  to 
study  the  behaviour  of  grape  sugar  towards  cupric  hydrate  in 
alkaline  liquids.  Grape  sugar  and  potassium  hydrate  solutions 
were  mixed  in  de6nite  proportions,  and  a  measured  amount  of 
a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  was  added,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
by  ice.  The  following  table  represents  the  number  of  molecules 
of  cupric  hydrate  dissolved  by  1  molecule  of  grape  sugar,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  varying  number  of  molecules  of  potassium  hydrate : — 

1  molecvle  of  Grape  Svgar  in  presence  of — 

1  molecule  of  Fotassiiim  Hydrate  dlBsolTeB  1  to  1-5 

molecnles  of  Cnprie  Hydrate. 
2*5  to  3  molftoules  of  Potassium  Hydrate  disBolves 
1*75  moleeules  of  Oaprio  Hydrate. 

4  molecules  of  Potassinm  Hydrate  dissolves  2  mole- 

cnles of  Cupric  Hydrate. 

5  molecules   of   Potassinm    Hydrate  dissolves  2-5 

molecnles  of  Cnprie  Hydrate. 

6  to  10  molecnles  of  Oaprio  Hydrate  dissolves  ^*75 

moleenles  of  Cnprie  Hydrate. 

With  a  large  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  2*75  molecules  of 
cupric  hydrate  only  were  dissolved.  Inasmuch  as  1  molecule  of 
grape  sugar  is  capable  of  reducing  5  molecules  of  cupric  oxide  in 
hot  alkaline  solution,  it  follows  that  this  sugar  can  dissolve  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  cupric  oxide  than  it  can  reduce ;  it  is  not  there- 
fore necessary,  in  performing  Trommer*s  sugar-test,  to  cease  adding 
cupric  sulphate  when  the  precipitate  is  no  longer  re-dissolved. 

By  varying  their  experiments,  viz.,  by  mixing  solutions  of  sugar 
and  cupric  sulphate,  and  then  adding  potassium  hydrate,  the 
authors  found  that,  in  presence  of  8-10  molecules  of  the  latter  salt, 
1  molecule  of  sugar  was  capable  of  dissolving  3  molecules  of  cupric 
hydrate ;  and  of  dissolving  3*5  molecules  of  the  same  hydrate  when 
13-33  molecules  of  potassium  hydrate  were  present. 

Pursuing  the  process  used  by  Fileti  in  preparing  the  so-called 
copper  gluconates  {Ber.y  viii.,  441),  the  authors  have  obtained  a 
substance  which  they  regard  as  a  compound  of  1  molecule  of 
sugar,  1  atom  of  copper,  and  1  atom  of  potassium;  and  by  using 
cupric  acetate  instead  of  sulphate,  they  have  obtained  a  compound 
containing  2  atoms  of  copper,  1  atom  of  potassium,  and  1  molecule 
of  sugar.     These  substances  are  soluble  in  water.     £xperimenta 
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bare  shown  that  no  oorresponding  insoluble  double  saU  exists,  bat 
that  the  permanent  precipitate  prodnoed,  by  adding  4  to  5  molecnles 
of  cnpric  sulphate  to  1  molecule  of  sugar,  in  a  solution  containing 
excess  of  alkali,  consists  only  of  cupric  hydrate. 

Yoliunetric  EstiinatioxL  of  Sugar.  F.  W.  Payy.  (Ohem.  News^ 
xxxix.,  77,)  120  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  are  mixed  with  300  c.c. 
strong  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  '880,  and  580  c.c.  water,  and  20  c.c.  of  this 
blue  liquid  (  =  001  gram  sugar)  are  run  into  a  flask  fitted  with  a 
cork,  through  which  passes  the  delivery  tube  of  a  burette  and  an 
exit  tube,  respectively.  The  burette  is  filled  up  with  the  saccharine 
liquid  under  examination ;  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  boiled,  and 
the  sugar  solution  is  run  in  until  the  blue  liquid  is  completely  de- 
colorized. The  saccharine  liquid  should  be  somewhat  dilute.  The 
process  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  cuprous  oxide  produced  by  the 
reducing  action  of  the  sugar  is  dissolved  by  the  ammonia  present  as 
quickly  as  it  is  formed,  and  that  if  air  be  excluded,  the  resultant 
liquid  is  colourless.  The  test  solution  also  has  the  advantage  over 
Fehling's  solution  of  remaining  unchanged  when  kept. 

The  AetioiL  of  Sugar  of  KiUc  on  FeUing^s  SolutkaL  H.  Bode- 
wald  and  B.  Tollens.  (Ber.  der  deuUch.  ehem.^Qes.,  1879,  No. 
17.)  The  authors  point  out  that  whilst  chemists  are  agreed  on  the 
reductive  power  of  dextrose,  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  concerning 
lactose,  1  molecule  of  which  is  considered  to  represent  various 
quantities  of  copper  oxide^  ranging  from  6|  to  8  atoms.  They 
find  that  the  exact  quantity  required  is  7'47  atoms  of  copper  to  1 
molecule  of  milk  sugar,  =>  6*700  mgm.  milk  sugar  to  1  c.c.  Fehling^s 
liquor.  They  recommend  that  this  reagent  should  not  be  prepared 
in  quantities  beforehand ;  60  grams  of  the  best  caustic  soda  and  173 
grams  of  re-crystallized  tartrateof  sodium  and  potassium  are  dissolved 
in  a  half  litre  of  water,  whilst  84*689  grams  pure  copper  sulphate  are 
dissolved  separately  in  another  half  litre.  Equal  volumes  of  these 
two  liquids  are  mixed  when  wanted. 

The  Gompositian  of  Cows'  Kilk  in  Hlsalth  and  Disease.  A.  W. 
Blyth.  (Ohem,  NewSy  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society,  May  15, 1879.)  The  results  of  this  research  are  the  separa^ 
tion  of  two  alkaloidal  bodiea  as  normal  constituents  oi  milk ;  the 
separation  of  e^  substance,  probably  a  glncoside,  derived  from  plants, 
etc.,  eaten  by  the  cow ;  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  diffbrent  con- 
stituents of  milk ;  analyses  of  samples  of  milk  derived  from  cattle 
lu  an  unhealthy  state.  The  separation  of  the  milk  alkaloids : — A 
litre  of  milk  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  to  one  of  which 
a  litre  of  water  is  added,  the  casein  is  precipitated  in  a  flocculent 
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condition  by  the  cantions  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and,  finally,  by 
passing  carbonic  acid,  a  clear  yellow  whey  is  obtained,  which  is 
separated  by  decantation  and  filti*ation,  and  used  to  precipitate  the 
second  portion  ;  the  whey  from  this  is  similarly  nsed  to  precipitate 
the  third  portion  of  milk.  The  yellow  whey  is  boiled  and  filtered 
to  get  rid  of  albumen,  and  to  the  filtrate  an  excess  of  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  used  for  urea  estimation  is  added.  The 
precipitate  which  falls  contains  the  two  alkaloids,  any  albumen,  and 
urea  as  mercury  compounds.  It  is  washed  and  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  etc.  The  first  alkaloid,  which  the  author 
proposes  to  call  galdctine,  is  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
lead  salt  has  the  composition  (Pb  0)33  C54  H^g  N4  0^,  Qalactine  is 
a  white,  brittle,  neutral,  tasteless,  non-crystalline  mass,  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol;  it  is  precipitated  by  Sonnenschein's 
and  Scheibler*s  reagents.  Excess  of  lead  used  to  precipitate  the 
galactine  is  removed  and  nitrate  of  mercury  added,  which  throws 
down  an  alkaloid  al  colouring  matter.  Lactochrome,  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  mercury  salt  Hg  0  C5  H^g  N  Og.  Latochrome  is  a 
bright  red-orange  resinous  body,  softening  at  100°,  soluble  in  water 
and  hot  alcohol.  In  addition  to  these  alkaloids  the  author  has 
separated  two  substances,  CHjOg  and  C3H3O4,  reducing  copper 
solution,  which  he  regards  as  decomposition  products  of  one  sub- 
stance, and  as  derived  from  food  eaten  by  the  cow.  They  were  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  ammonia  and  tannin,  after  separating  the 
above  alkaloids.  The  author  gives  the  following  as  the  average  com- 
position of  healthy  cow's  milk: — Milk  fat,  3'50  per  cent,  (oleine, 
1*477  ;  stearin  and  palmatin,  1*75 ;  butyrin,  0*270;  caproin,  caprylin, 
and  rutin,  0003) ;  casein,  3*93 ;  albumen,  0*77 ;  milk  sugar,  4'OOj 
galactine,  0*17;  lactochrome,  not  determined ;  bitter  principle,  0*01 
urea,  trace;  ash,  070  (KgO,  01228;  Najj  O,  00868;  CaO,  01608 
Fej 03,0-0005;  Pg ©5,0  1922;  01,01146;  Mg 0,  00243)  ;  water, 
86*87.  As  regards  milk  from  diseased  cows,  the  author  concludes 
that  a  cow  suffering  from  even  very  acute  disease  may  give  milk  differ- 
ing in  no  essential  feature  from  normal  milk,  whilst  local  affections 
of  the  udder  may  often  be  easily  recognised.  Analyses  of  milk  from 
cows  suffering  from  mammitis,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  etc.,  are  given. 
A  New  and  Rapid  Process  for  the  AnalyBis  of  MUk.  A.  Adam. 
(^Oomptes  BenduSf  Ixxxvii.,  290.)  The  analysis  is  performed  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  of  about  40 
c.c.  capacity,  provided  with  a  stopper  at  the  top,  expanded  in  the 
middle,  and  tapered  off  at  the  bottom,  which  is  closed  by  a  glass 
stopcock.      Into  this  apparatus  is  introduced  10  c.c.  of  alcohol  of 
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75°,  containing  ^hs  ^^  ite  volume  of  Bodic  hydrate;  then  10  c.c. 
of  milk,  which  must  be  neatral ;  and  finally,  12  c.c.  of  pnre  ether. 
The  liquids  are  shaken  together,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for 
five  minutes,  when  they  separate  into  two  layers :  the  clear  upper 
one  contains  all  the  butter;  the  lower,  the  lactose  and  casein. 
The  butter  contained  in  the  former  is  estimated  by  evaporating 
and  weighing,  allowing  1  centigram  for  a  little  casein,  etc.,  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  liquid,  or  eliminating  this  by  re-solution 
in  ether.  In  the  liquid  first  drawn  off,  the  lactose  and  casein  are 
estimated  by  making  up  to  100  c.c.  with  distilled  water,  and  add- 
ing 10  drops  of  aoetic  acid ;  the  casein  then  separatee,  and  after 
having  been  removed  by  filtration,  is  pressed  between  folds  of 
bibulous  paper,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  contains  the  salts 
of  the  milk,  the  acetate  of  sodium  formed,  and  the  lactose.  The 
latter  is  estimated  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution.  All  these 
operations  are  easily  performed  in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  if,  at 
the  commencement,  10  c.c.  of  the  milk  acidulated  with  two  drops 
of  acetic  acid  are  set  to  evapoi*ate,  the  weights  of  dry  residue,  ash, 
and  water  may  be  obtained  within  the  same  time. 

A  Method  of  Distingoisliing  Gallic,  Tannic,  and  Fyrogallic  Acids. 
W.  Watson.  (Pharm.  Jaum.^  ix.,  46.)  To  about  half  a  grain  of 
each  acid  in  a  little  water  add  N  H^  H  0  : — 


Gallic. 

Tannic. 

PyrogalUo. 

Pink,    rapidly   changing 
to  deep  orange  solution. 

Same  as  Gailio. 

Lemon  coloured  solation. 

To  each  ammoniacal  solation  add  H  N  0,  : — 


GaUic. 

Tannic. 

Pyrograllic. 

Red.   .. 

Purple    precipitate,    in- 
soluble in  exoesB. 

Red. 

Substituting  H  CI  for  H  N  Og  :— 

GalUc. 

Tannic. 

Pjrogallic. 

Red. 

Pink   precipitate,   solu- 
ble in  excess. 

Pink,    quickly    changing 
to  red. 
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Lnpinin,  a  New  Glncoside.  E.  Schnlze  and  J.  Barbieri.  (Ber, 
der  deuisch,  cheni.'Ges.y  xi.,  2200.)  The  authors  obtained  thia  glnco- 
side from  Lupmus  hiteus  by  ezhansting  the  dry  plants  'with  alcohol 
of  50  per  cent.,  precipitating  the  tincture  with  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
afterwards  treating  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water.  On  cool- 
ing, the  lupinin  separates  out  as  a  yellowish  white  crystalline  mass. 
Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  Cgg  H32  O^g  +  7  Ho  0. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  freely  so  in  am- 
monia, with  which  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  darkening  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  lead 
acetate.  Acids  precipitate  it  from  its  ammoniacal  solution  in  the 
form  of  very  fine  yellowish  needles.  When  heated  with  dilute 
mineral  acids,  it  split*  up  into  dextrose  and  a  yellow  insoluble  body, 
Inpigenin,  of  the  formula  C^  H^2  ^fl- 

Lupigenin  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
readily  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  yellow 
solution,  changing  to  yellowish  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
and  to  reddish  brown  on  the  addition  of  potassium  bichromate. 
With  ammonia  it  forms  a  deep  yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is 
repredpitated  by  acids  as  a  yellow  flocculent  mass.  Upon  evapora- 
tion over  sulphuric  acid  the  ammoniacal  solution  yields  a  lemon- 
yellow  crystalline  powder  having  the  composition — 

Action  of  Iodic  Acid,  Snlphomolybdic  Acid,  and  Ferric  Chloride 
on  Morphia  and  various  other  Substances.  D.  Brown.  {Med. 
Times  md  Gazette,  July  20,  1878.) 

Action  of  Iodic  Acid  and  Starch  on  Morphia. — ^When  -j^Vi?  of  a  grain 
of  muriate  of  morphia  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  water  was  moistened 
with  a  little  starch  paste,  and  a  particle  of  iodic  acid  was  added, 
a  blue  colour  was  instantly  developed,  whicb  soon  disappeared. 

Action  of  Iodic  Acid  on  Grape  Juice, — The  juice  was  simply 
squeezed  from  the  fruit,  and  a  few  drops  mixed  with  starch  paste, 
a  crystal  of  iodic  acid  being  then  added.  No  colour  appeared  even 
after  three  hours.  A  quantity  of  the  same  juice  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  the  ordinary  temperature  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
residue  likewise  gave  negative  results.  The  dry  alcoholic  extract 
similarly  treated  gave  at  once  a  dirty  blue  colour,  which  gradually 
disappeared.  With  the  ethereal  extract  prepared  by  Stas*s  process 
no  coloration  could  be  obtained. 

AcHon  of  Iodic  Acid  on  Oratige  Juice, — Orange  juice,  with  iodic 
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acid  and  starch,  gave  a  blae  coloar  instantly.  The  dried  juice 
behaved  in  the  same  waj.  No  definite  reaction  could  be  obtained 
^ith  the  alcoholic  extract,  only  a  faint  streak  of  violet  generally 
appearing,  which  did  not  increase.  The  ethereal  extract  prepared 
by  Stas's  process  had  no  effect  on  the  iodic  acid. 

Action  of  lodio  Acid  on  Saliva. — ^lodio  acid  and  starch  produce 
immediately  with  saliva  a  bright  blue.     This  reaction  takes  place 
•  equally  well  with  dried  saliva.     When  the  saliva  has  been  mixed 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  iodic  acid  reaction  is  much  less  distinct. 

Action  of  Iodic  Acid  on  MIMure  of  Orange  Juice  and  Saliva, — A 
violet  colour  is  immediately  produced*  This  reaction  resembles 
that  of  morphia,  but  there  is  in  this  case  no  alteration  in  the 
colour,  the  blue  tint  not  being  developed. 

Action  of  "  Sulphomolybdie  Acid  "  on  Morphia, — With  a  drop  of 
the  sulphomolybdie  acid,  T^^th  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia 
gave  immediately  a  rich  purple  colour,  which  rapidly  disappeared, 
the  liquid  assuming  a  brown  tint,  which  in  turn  passed  into  blue. 
This  occupied  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  colour  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The  proportions  of  the  reagents,  were 
varied,  but  the  results  did  not  materially  differ.  Free  morphia 
deports  itself  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  presence  of  water 
interferes  with  and  may  altogether  prevent  the  reaction. 

Action  of  "  Sulphomolybdie  Acid  "  on  Orape  Juice. — With  no  pro- 
portions could  any  coloration  be  obtained  until  the  lapse  of  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  the  colour  was  very  fednt  and  quickly  disappeared. 
In  the  case  of  dried  juice  the  reaction  was  practically  the  same. 
The  alcoholic  extract  gave  varying  results,  but  the  shortest  time 
in  which  any  trace  of  blue  appeared  was  five  minutes,  the  golour 
taking  about  ten  minutes  to  spread  through  the  liquid,  and  being 
of  an  obscure,  dirty  shade.  The  yield  of  ethereal  extract  by  Stas's 
process  was  extremely  small.  It  gave  an  evanescent  reddish  tint 
with  sulphomolybdie  acid,  which,  however,  did  not  develop  into 
blue,  except  in  one  instance,  when  the  colour  appeared  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  must  here  be  noted,  however,  that  in  examining  the. 
product  of  Stas's  process,  there  is  no  use  in  applying  the  molybdic 
test,  unless  special  precautions  have  been  taken  to  get  rid  of  the 
alcohol,  as  the  least  traces  of  that  fluid  will  reduce  the  molybdic 
acid,  giving  the  same  blue  colour  as  if  morphia  were  present. 

Action,  of  "  Sidphomolyhdic  Acid  "  on  Orange  Juice, — No  coloration 
was  obtained  with  the  fresh  juice.  When  the  dried  juice  was 
employed  a  faint  blue  made  its  appearance  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
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minntes.  With  the  ethereal  extract  of  orange  (Stas*s  process)  no 
blae  colonr  was  produced. 

Action  of  "  Sulphomolybdic  Acid  "  on  Saliva. — With  thB  natural 
saliya  no  reaction  was  obtained,  but  when  it  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  mixed  with  the  molybdic  acid,  a  slight  blue  colour 
appeared  after  the  mixture  had  stood  more  than  thirfcy  minutes. 

Action  of  "  Sulphomolybdic  Acid  ^'  on  a  Mixture  cf  Orange  Juice 
and  Saliva. — No  blue  colour  was  obtained  until  about  half  an  hour, 
and  it  was  not  distinct.  A  mixture  of  saliva  and  orange  juice  was 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  tested  in  the  same  way,  with  the  result 
that  the  blue  tint  made  its  appearance  in  about  twenty  minutes,  but 
was  not  very  decided  until  some  time  longer. 

Action  of  Ferric  Chloride  on  Morphia. — A  blue  or  bluish  green  is 
produced,  even  with  ^oV^th  of  a  grain. 

Action  of  Ferric  Chloride  on  Meconic  Acid. — The  wine-red  tint 
is  perceptible  with  t¥^?7^^  P&^^  ^^  &  g^^ii^)  but  that  is  about  the 
limit  of  the  reaction.  The  colour  is  very  distinct  with  y^jV?*'^  P*^^ 
of  a  grain. 

Action  of  Ferric  Chloride  on  Saliva. — ^A  slight  orange-red  tint  is 
produced  both  with  the  moist  and  dry  saliva.  This  colonr  would 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  wine- red  of  meconate  of  iron. 

Action  of  Ferric  Chloride  on  a  Mixture  of  Orange  Juice  and 
Saliva. — Nothing  but  an  orange  colour  could  be  obtained  either 
with  the  moist  or  dry  mixture. 

Action  of  Ferric  Chloride  on  Vinegar. — Samples  of  white,  brown, 
and  French  vinegar  were  tested,  but  perchloride  of  iron,  however 
applied,  failed  to  produce  a  red  coloration.  The  residue  from  the  eva- 
poration of  the  vinegars  was  likewise  tested  with  negative  results. 

Besides  the  experiments  which  have  been  detailed,  mixtures  of 
orange  and  grape  juices,  and  of  orange  juice,  grape  juice,  and  saliva, 
both  in  their  natural  state,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  were  tested 
with  the  same  reagents  as  were  used  in  other  cases ;  but  the  results 
were  just  such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, and  *it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  them  in  an  extended 
form.  In  every  instance  several  experiments  were  tried,  and  that 
giving  the  most  decided  reaction  is  the  one  described. 

Batter  Analysis  by  Hehner^s  Method.  W.  Fleischmann  and 
P.Vieth.  (Zeitsehr.  fiir  analyt.  Ch&m.,  1878,287.)  In  a  long 
series  of  experiments  the  authors  found  that  the  amount  of  insoluble 
acids  in  genuine  butter  may  vary  from  85*7  to  89*7  per  cent. 
Samples  of  butter  containing  between  87*5  and  89*7  per  cent,  of 
these  acids  may  be  either  genuine  or  adulterated ;  so  that  in  such 
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cases  the  method  gives  no  reliable  indications.  Bntter  containing 
87*5  per  cent,  or  less  of  insoluble  acids  is  regarded  by  the  authors 
"without  s'uspicion. 

Detection  of  the  Presence  of  Iodine  and  Chlorine  in  Bromine. 
E.  Biltz.  (Pharmaceut  Gentralh.,  Sept.  19,  1878,  354)  The 
author  dissolves  the  bromine  in  40  times  its  bulk  of  water,  shakes 
the  solution  with  powdered  metallic  iron  for  some  time,  and,  after 
allowing  to  settle  and  decanting  the  liquid,  adds  solution  of  starch 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  same  bromine  water,  whereupon  the  presence 
of  iodine  will  be  immediately  recognised  by  a  blue  coloration.  The 
test  for  chlorine  is  the  one  suggested  by  Duflos,  and  consists  in  the 
treatment  of  the  bromine  with  solution  of  ammonia,  the  digestion 
of  this  solution  with  barium  carbonate,  the  evaporation  of  the  fil- 
tered liquid  to  dryness,  and  the  treatment  of  the  strongly  heated 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  which,  if  chlorine  was  present,  will 
leave  an  insoluble  residue  of  chloride  of  barium. 

Ammoniated  Citrates.  E.  Landrin.  (Pharmaceut  Centralh., 
1878,  No.  40.)  Most  metallic  oxides  and  citrates  are  known  to  be 
soluble  in  ammonium  citrate.  The  author  proposed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  salt  acts  merely  as  a  solvent  or  enters  into  a  direct 
combination  with  the  oxides. 

On  adding  to  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  citrate  some  pul- 
verulent lime,  or  freshly  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  the  calcium 
displaces  the  ammonium  and  combines  with  the  citric  acid.  The 
liquid,  which  is  turbid  at  first,  becomes  clear  on  heating.  On  cool- 
ing it  deposits  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which  is  found  to  be 
tribasic  calcium  citrate  (tricalcic  citrate)  ;  while  the  liquid  contains 
ammonium  citrate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  citrate.  On 
further  concentrating,  a  fresh  quantity  of  citrate  separates,  and  the 
liquid  finally  contains  nothing  but  ammonium  citrate,  which  crystal- 
lizes out  on  evaporation.  Calcium  citrate,  therefore,  which  is  by 
itself  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate.  Barium 
and  strontium  behave  like  calcium,  and  it  was  under  no  circum- 
stances possible  to  obtain  a  double  salt  of  ammonium*  and  one  of 
the  above  bases.  Magnesium,  however,  acts  differently.  This  base 
likewise  displaces  ammonium;  but  on  cooling  no  precipitation 
occurs.  If  the  solution  be  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  at 
ordinary  temperature,  small  crystals  are  formed,  which  grow  to- 
gether into  a  thick  crust.     They  have  the  composition — 

(NH,)^Mg(CeH6  07)8.4H,0. 

This  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  very  little  in  alcohol,  and  is  not 
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bitter,  as  magnesium  salts  generallj  are.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
diammonium  citrate  (  (NH^))  H  C^  H^  O7),  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  magnesium :  hence  the  author  calls  it  diammonium- 
magnesium  citrate.  On  treating  a  saturated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium citrate  with  gelatinous  alumina,  a  crystalline  salt  is  obtained, 
which  is  a  double  salt  of  diammonium-aluminium  citrate  with 
ordinary  ammonium  citrate.  Similarly  freshly  precipitated  ferric 
oxide  is  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate.  Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese, 
and  copper  also  form  such  compounds. 

The  Presence  of  Ozone  in  Vegetable  Tissues.  Dr.  J.  Jamieson. 
(Pharm,  Joum.j  3rd  series,  iz.,  308.)  Tbe  author  pablishes  some 
interesting  observations  which  seem  to  point  to  the  formation  of 
ozone  in  the  process  of  vegetable  respiration.  The  points  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  established  are  these : — (1)  That  the  oxygen, 
inhaled  by  plants  as  well  as  by  animals,  enters  first  into  some  form 
of  loose  combination,  whereby  it  is  ozouized,  or  rendered  active ; 
and  (2)  that  plants  contain  a  substance,  other  than  chlorophyll, 
which  has  some  important  points  of  analogy  with  the  haemoglobin 
of  animals,  acting  like  it  as  an  ozone  transferrer.  He  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  it  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  more  than  fair  presumption 
that  this  substance  is  that  with  which  oxygen  becomes  loosely  corn* 
bined.  The  test  employed  by  Dr.  Jamieson  is  the  deep  blue  colour 
produced  in  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  by  a  minute  trace  of  blood  or  hsBmoglobin.  The  experio 
ments  were  made  chiefly  on  fruits  of  different  sorts,  especially  apples 
and  pears,  though  what  is  true  of  them  holds  good  of  most  other 
fresh  vegetable  structures  and  expressed  jaices.  If  a  drop  of  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  freshly  cut  surface  of  an 
apple  or  pear  which  has  not  been  too  long  gathered  and  is  not  de- 
cayed, it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  blue  colour  is  quickly  struck. 
Here  we  have  the  recognised  reaction  characteristic  of  the  presence 
of  ozone.  The  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  reaction  will  be  found 
to  vary  with  different  articles,  or  different  specimens  of  the  same 
article ;  and  they  may  fail  altogether,  as  in  very  watery  fruits,  such 
as  some  grapes ;  though  even  with  these  the  guaiacum  reaction  may 
be  perceptible  in  a  green  berry  from  the  same  bunch.  The  reaction 
was  not  observed  with  soft  pulpy  fruits  which  decay  quickly,  such 
as  the  strawberry  or  peach.  When  fruits,  have  been  long  kept,  the 
ozone  reaction  becomes  gradually  weaker,  the  power  of  inhaling 
oxygen  being  lost,  and  the  amount  stored  up  gradually  consumed. 
It  may  still  be  detected  when  the  fruit  has  become  over-npe,  and 
has  entered  on  the  stage  of  incipient  decay,  disappearing  entirely 
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when  actual  rottenness  sets  in.  When  frnits,  etc.,  are  cooked, 
either  with  moist  or  dry  heat,  both  this  snbstaace  and  the  active 
oxygen  are  destroyed,  no  blue  coloor  being  produced  by  guaiacum 
alone,  or  on  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Dr.  Jamie- 
Bon  adduces  reasons  for  concluding : — (1)  That  the  agent  which 
produces  these  reactions  is  not  merely  ordinary  oxygen  absorbed 
and  dissolved  in  the  yegetable  juice ;  (2)  that  it  is  not  newly- 
formed  oxygen  separated  by  the  chlorophyll;  (3)  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  is  actually  dissolved  ozone  ;  and  he  considers  the 
only  remaining  explanation  to  be  that  the  oxygen  is  in  the  form  of 
a  loose  combination,  as  it  is  in  the  blood,  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  slowly  given  off  in  a  very  active  form  to  combine  definitely 
with  oxidizable  substances.  Dr.  Jamidson  has  come  to  no  definite 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  substance  with  which  the  oxygen  is 
temporarily  combined;  but. he  considers  it  certain  that  in  fresh 
.fruits  and  other  vegetable  substances  there  is  an  element  which  is 
possessed  of  the  same  ozone  transferring  property  as  hemoglobin. 
It  certainly  is  not  chlorophyll,  because  it  exists  abundantly  in  the 
interior  portions  of  fruits,  and  in  many  other  structures,  such  as  the 
potato,  turnip,  etc.,  which  never  contain  chlorophyll.  It  is  prob- 
ably intimately  associated  with  the  vascular  tissue,  since  the  ozone 
reaction,  as  well  as  the  ozone  transferring  function,  is  most  marked 
and  persistent  in  f ruito  near  the  core,  where  the  vessels  from  the 
stalk  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  outer  and  more  purely  cellular 
parte.  In  conclusion,  he  considers  it  possible  that  the  substance  is 
in  some  way  attached  to  the  small  granules  termed  by  Sachs 
aleurone- grains,  which  are,  according  to  him,  mainly  proteinaceous ; 
since  the  coloration  sometimes  appears  most  intense  at  the  spots 
where  these  are  abundant. 

The  Colouring  Matter  of  Sandal  and  Caliatonr  Wood.  N. 
Franchimont  and  Sieherer.  {Ber.  der  deutseh.  chem,'Ge8.t 
xii.,  14-17.)  An  amorphous  substance  having  the  composition 
0^7  H^g  Og,  is  obtained  by  treating  sandal  wood  with  boiling  alcohol 
and  precipitating  the  concentrated  extract  with  water.  The  crude 
product  is  converted  into  the  lead  salt,  which,  after  washing  with 
hot  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  better  yield 
of  this  colouring  matter  is  obtained  from  caliatour  wood  than  from 
sandal  wood.  The  pure  substance  melts  at  104°-105*',  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  in  caustic  alkalies. 
It  is  precipitated  from  alkaline  solutions  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

On  fusion  with  potash,  resorcinol,  acetic  acid,  and  probably  pyro- 
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catechol,  and  protocatechnio  acid  are  formed.  On  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate,  oxalic  and  aoetio  acids  are  obtained,  as 
also  a  substance  resembling  vanillin  in  odour.  Reducing  agents 
appear  to  have  no  action  on  this  colouring  matter.  By  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  at  180°  it  is  decomposed  into  (1)  methyl 
chloride,  (2)  a  body  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  crystallizes 
in  colourless  needles,  and  which  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate 
(m.  p.  81°)  with  bromine  water,  (3)  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hayiog  the  composition  Gg  H^q  Og,  and  (5)  a  black  residue  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 

The  Bed  Colouring  Hatter  of  Idthospenaiim  ErythrorbizoiL  M. 
Kuhara.  (Phafm,  Joum.  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society,  November  7,  1878.)  The  root  of  the  above  plant  occurs  in 
commerce  in  thick  lumps ;  purple  externally,  but  yellowish  white 
inside.  It  was  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  "  Tokio  purple," 
but  from  the  fugitive  character  of  the  colour  and  the  introduction 
of  analine  dyes,  its  use  has  been  almost  abandoned.  The  root  con- 
tains about  10  per  cent,  of  glucose  and  4  per  cent,  inverted  sugar. 
The  purple  colouring  matter  is  extracted  almost  completely  by 
alcohol,  and  resembles,  in  some  respects,  anchusin,  the  colouring 
matter  of  alkanet ;  it  is  prepared  from  the  root  by  extraction  with 
alcohol,  acidulating  the  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilling 
off  the  alcohol.  The  impure  colouring  matter  thus  obtained  was 
purified  by  precipitation  with  plumbic  acetate,  etc.,  in  the  usual 
way.  It  was  finally  obtained  as  a  dark  resinous  uncrystallizable 
mass  with  a  metallic  green  reflection ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzol,  oil  of  turpentine,  methylio  alcohol,  and  carbon  disulphide, 
but  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction  and  a 
peculiar  odour.  It  softens  at  95°  C,  and  then  partially  vqjatilizes 
in  red  fumes,  which  condense  on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube.  The 
alcoholic  solution  has  an  absorption  spectrum  resembling  that  of 
alkanet;  stannous  chloride  decolorizes  the  solution.  It  has  the 
formula  CgQ  H30  O^q,  A  barium  salt  was  prepared  and  decomposed. 
The  paper  also  contains  au  account  of  a  bromine  and  a  chlorine 
compound.     Further  experiments  are  in  progress. 

The  Manufacture  of  Fotassinm  Iodide.  £.  Schering.  (fihenu 
NewSf  xxxix.,  118.)  The  author  criticises  the  principal  methods  in 
actual  use  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  iodide,  viz. :  — 

1.  Decomposition  of  barium  iodide  (obtained  from  barium  sul- 
phide  and  iodine)  with  potassium  sulphate. 

2.  Introduction  of  iodine  into  caustic  potassa;  evaporation  to 
dryness,  and  fusion  with  carbon  in  order  to  reduce  iodate. 
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3.  Decomposition  of  ferroso-ferric  iodide  wifch  potassiiim  carbonate. 

Satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods,  and 
the  choice  mast  be  determined  by  local  considerations. 

In  method  No.  1  the  preparation  of  a  barinm  sulphide  of  high 
and  regular  strength  is  not  unattended  with  nuisance,  and  the 
liziviation  of  the  barium  sulphate  requires  much  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  potassium  sulphate  can  be  obtained  cheaper  and  purer 
than  the  corresponding  carbonate^  whilst  the  barium  sulphate  can 
be  readily  utilized  for  the  reproduction  of  sulphide. 

Method  No.  2  obviates  the  necessity  for  washing  a  precipitate, 
and  yields  at  once  a  very  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide ;  but 
the  preparation  of  pure  caustic  potassa,  and  the  concentration  and 
subsequent  fusion,  are  circumstantial  and  tedious.  The  author 
therefore  prefers  the  third  method,  as  ferroso-ferric  iodide  is  easily 
prepared  and  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  readily  washed. 

To  obtain  cubic  crystals  of  a  porcelain-like  appearance,  it  is 
essential  in  the  first  method  to  ensure  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  barium  sulphide  by  the  iodine:  if  alkaline  sulphides  are 
mixed  with  the  potassium  iodide,  the  crystals  are  paltry.  If  the  lyo 
contains  iron  sulphide,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  and  concentrated 
potassium  iodide,  the  crystals  take  a  blue  appearance.  An  excess 
of  iodine  dissolves  foreign  metals  present  in  the  barium  sulphide, 
and  the  crystals  may  then  be  discoloured. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  method,  irregularity  in  melting  may 
produce  iodic  acid,  and  a  caustic  potassa  not  free  from  sulphates 
causes  the  presence  in  the  lye  of  alkaline  sulphide.  Both  these 
injurious  impurities  must  be  removed  prior  to  crystallizing. 

In  the  third  method  these  annoyances  are  excluded.  Salts  of 
sodium  must  in  'all  cases  be  avoided.  Some  manufacturers,  to  avoid 
the  presence  of  sulphides,  leave  purposely  a  trace  of  iodate  in  the 
lye.  The  result  is  that  the  crystals  turn  yellow.  The  presence  of 
lead  in  the  iodide  is  exceedingly  objectionable.  This  metal  is 
soluble  in  concentrated  potassium  iodate,  and  cannot  be  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  except  after  great  dilution. 

If  not  removed  lead  affects  not  merely  the  colour  but  the  form 
of  the  crystals. 

No  demonstrable  trace  of  potassium  carbonate  is  admissible  either 
for  medical  or  photographic  purposes.  Potassium  iodide,  therefore, 
should  be  unaffected  by  salts  of  barium.  The  perfect  absence  of 
chlorine  can  never  be  attained,  as  even  the  best  sample  of  iodine,  as 
well  as  of  potassium  carbonate,  contain  traces  of  this  impurity. 

The  Chilian  iodine,  obtained  from  soda-saltpeti'e,  is  becoming  a 
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fonrii'iable  tiTal  to  the  Earopean  product,  which  cannot  be  offered 
at  a  redneck  figure,  as  the  znann&ctiuers  have  lost  their  market  for 
y>tsMiiam  chloride  in  conseqoenee  of  the  riTalry  of  the  Stassfnrt 
miuhh.  Chiliaa  iodine  is  met  with  in  commerce  either  as  a  paste 
or  a«i  copper  iodide. 

Vew  Comhinatioiis  of  Hydrochlorie  And  with  Aminania.  L. 
TrooRt.  (Caniptes  Retidus,  1879,  No.  11.)  The  author  remarks 
that  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  hare  hitherto  been  obtained 
on) J  in  the  proportions  which  form  sal-ammonaic,  analogous  to 
common  salt.  No  hjdrochlorate  of  this  chloride  has  jet  been  dis- 
corercd,  nor  an  ammonic  hydrochlorate  with  excess  of  base.  He 
has  di-icoTcred  a  great  number  of  curious  compounds  formed  by 
drj  ammonia  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosniphuric  acid,  and 
other  acids,  both  mineral  and  organic.  He  takes  ammoniacal  gas 
abno lately  dry  and  free  from  every  trace  of  compound  ammonias, 
saturates  it  with  pnre  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  and  submits  the  sal- 
ammoniac  thus  obtained  and  distilled  in  a  close  vessel  to  the  action 
of  a  large  excess  of  gaseous  anmionia,  refrigerating  to  different 
degrees.  He  thus  obtains  two  well-defined  compounds,  charac- 
terized by  their  point  of  fusion,  their  crystalline  structure,  and 
their  tennion  of  dissociation.  The  former  of  these,  tetra-ammonic 
hydrochlorate,  HC1,4N  H3,  melts  at  +  7°,  and  its  crystals  depolar- 
ise light  powerfully.  The  other  compound,  hepta-ammonic  hydro- 
chlorate,  H  CI,  7  N  H„  melts  at  -  18*". 

Liquid  Camphor.  M.  Wreden.  (Chem,  and  Drugg,,  1878,  446.) 
The  author  announces  that  he  has  converted  ordinary  camphor  into 
a  liquid  isomer  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  190°. 
The  new  compound  boils  at  187^  to  193°.  Its  sp.  gr.  equals  0-913, 
and  it  does  not  crystallize  at  a  temperature  of  -  17°. 

The  Action  of  Iodine  npon  Bhnbarb.  H.  G.  Greenish.  (Ab- 
Hfcracted  from  a  paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  April  2,  1879,  and  recorded  in  the  Pkarm,  Joum.^  3rd 
Hcrief,  ix.,  813.)  The  action  which  a  solution  of  iodine  exercises 
upon  rhubarb  in  the  form  of  either  an  unstrained  decoction  or  a 
cold  aqueous  filtered  infusion  has  been  previously  investigated  by 
M.  HuHSon,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  practical  use  could  be 
made  of  this  action  in  the  determination  of  the  relative  qualities  of 
samples  of  rhubarb.  (See  Union  Pharmaceutique,  April,  1875). 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  that  author  is  the  following : — 
.  "  The  greater  the  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  without  a  change 
lof  colour  taking  place  in  the  decoction,  the  better  is  the  quality 
yof  tUo  rhubarb  operated  upon.     On  the  other  hand,  the  less  iodine 
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required  'to  produce  a  greenish  tint,  and  leave  a  black  residue,  the 
"worse  will  be  the  quality  of  the  sample." 

In  order  to  check  these  conclusions,  the  author  of  the  present 
paper  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  with  eight  different 
samples  of  rhubarb,  the  names  and  sources  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  original  report  in  the  Pharmaceutical.  Jownal,  Maceration 
-wiih  cold  water  was  found  to  be  preferable  to  boiling,  as  the  former 
process  completely  extracts  the  whole  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
root  without  actio g  upon  the  starch^  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted as  follows  : — 

5  grams  of  ^e  root  were  macerated  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
ordinary  room  temperature  (16^0.),  being  frequently  shaken  during 
the  day,  and  allowed  to  stand  during  the  night ;  the  fluid  was  then 
filtered.  The  filtrate  amounted,  in  all  cases  but  one,  to  75  c.c.  or 
more,  and  was  employed  as  follows : — 

1.  25  c.c.  were  titrated  with  iodine  solution  of  the  same  strength 
as  that  employed  bj  M.  Husson  (viz.,  25  grams  in  a  litre).  The 
solution  was  delivered  from  a  burette  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  cubic 
centimetre,  but  from  which  twentieths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  could 
easily  be  read  off.  The  end  reaction  was  determined  by  taking  out 
a  drop  on  a  glass  rod,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  drop  of 
starch  paste  placed  on  a  porcelain  plate.  O^ing  to  the  thick  yellow 
state  of  the  liquid  at  this  point  a  blue  tint  is  not  easily  seen.  Tv^o 
points  were  therefore  noted ;  that  at  which  the  starch  paste  assumed 
a  green  tint,  and  that  at  which  the  reaction  was  strongly  blue. 

2.  25  c.c.  were  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup,  mucilage  and  cathartic  acid  precipitated  by  50  c.c. 
absolute  alcohol,  filtered ;  the  alcohol  removed  from  the  filtrate  by 
evaporation,  the  residue  mixed  with  water  and  titrated.  The 
titration  in  this  and  the  following  experiments  was  easier  than  that 
of  the  fluid  itself. 

3.  The  precipitated  mucilage  and  cathartic  acid  were  dissolved 
in  water  and  titrated. 

4.  25  c.a  were  precipitated  with  solution  of  gelatine  to  remove 
tannin,  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  washed,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  small  bulk,  freed  from  gelatine,  mucilage,  and  cathartic  acid  by 
alcohol,  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  remove  alcohol,  diluted  with 
water,  and  titrated. 

5.  The  residue  of  the  root  insoluble  in  cold  water  was  washed 
with  water,  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  made  up  with  wat^r 
to  100  grams,  boiled  to  one-half,  cooled,  and  made  up  to  100  c.c.  ; 
25  c.c.  were  then  filtered  off  and  titrated. 
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The  roralte  of  the  author's  experiments  were  Rich  as'to  jnstifr 
the  foiiowing  oonclasioxu: — (I)  That  the  qoantitr  of  iodine  a 
sample  of  rhafaarb  is  capable  of  abaorbiDg  cannot  be  regarded  as 
indication  ita  quality.  (2)  That  the  qoantatj  absorbed  does  not 
depend  for  it8  absorption  on  the  actiTe  ingredients  alone. 

Thece  rvsalts  completelj  diffprore  M.  Hnsson's  condnsiODS. 

The  Prepaimtioa  of  S^jl  Bromide.  W.  H.  Greene.  (Amer. 
Jmm.  rf  Pharm.,  Jnne,  1879.)  The  process  recommended  br  De 
Vrij,  the  action  of  a  mixtnie  of  strong  snlpfaoric  acid  and  alcohol 
on  potasBiam  bromide,  yields  a  product  contaminated  with  ordinary 
ether,  and  as  ethyl  bromide  and  ether  boil  at  40°  and  35''  re- 
spectirely,  the  ether  cannot  be  removed.  This  contamination  is 
avoided  if  the  snlphnric  acid  be  dilate,  and  the  follownig  process 
gives  satisfactory  results  in  the  prepamdon  not  only  of  ethyl 
bromide,  but  of  other  alcoholic  bromides  : — 

12  parts  of  coarsely  powdered  potmsiam  bromide,  and  11  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  ito  volume  of  water,  are  heated 
in  a  retort  or  flask  fitted  to  a  condenser;  as  soon  as  hydro- 
bromic  acid  begins  to  be  disengaged,  12  parts  of  alcohol  are 
allowed  to  flow  in  slowly,  as  in  the  preparation  of  ether.  Ethyl 
bromide  distils  over  with  «  small  quantity  of  water  and  some 
alcohol.  The  distillate  is  agitated  with  water  to  remove  alcohol, 
the  ethyl  bromide  separated  and  dried  by  potassium  carbonate, 
which  at  the  same  time  neutralizes  any  free  acid.  It  needs  no 
fnrtljer  purification.  About  8  parts  of  ethyl  bromide  should  be 
obtained.  It  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  like  all  other  ethereal 
componndfl  containing  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine. 

Hydrobromic  Ether,  or  Ethyl  Bromide.  (From  Kew  Bemediet.) 
Dr.  de  Vrij's  method  for  preparing  this  ether  has  been  taken  excep- 
tion to  by  various  observers,  because  it  was  found  to  produce  some 
by-products  which  could  not  readily  be  removed ;  but  some  recent 
improvements  of  the  process  appear  to  have  removed  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  this  objection.  The  process  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  while  for  small  operations  J.  P. 
Remington's  process  (see  Year-JBook  of  Pharmacy,  1878,  p.  115>  is 
probably  preferable. 

Dr.  do  Vrij's  depends  upon  the  reaction  of  ethyl-sulphuric  (or 
sulphovinio)  acid  upon  bromide  of  sodium  or  potassium : — 

aHgHSO,    +      KBr      «    CgHgBr    +      KHSO^ 

ethyl-Btilphuric    +  potagsium     -=       ethyl         +     acid  potassium 
scid  bromide    ■         bromide  ealphate 
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The  ethyl-STilphnrio  acid  is  prepared  by  adding  to  one  volame  of 
95  per  cent,  alcohol,  contained  in  a  leaden  vessel,  an  eqnal  volnme 
of  snlphunc  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*880),  in  a  constant  gentle  stream,  and 
under  continnons  stirring.  The  quicker  the  miztore  is  made — 
avoiding,  however,  accidents  from  over^heating,  etc. — the  larger  will 
be  the  yield  of  ethyl-snlphnrio  acid.  After  standing  for  some  time, 
the  mixture  is  diluted  with  one^fifbh  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
water.  The  addition  of  the  latter  is  necessary  to  obtain  ample 
yield ;  otherwise  a  large  quantity  of  ether  and  free  hydrobromic 
acid  will  afterwards  be  found  in  the  distillate.  The  operation  of 
preparing  the  ether  may  be  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Into  a  boiler  of  abont  thirty-four  inches  height  and  thirty-six  inches 
diameter,  lined  with  lead,  and  either  set  in  brickwork  or  provided 
with  a  steam-chamber,  100  pounds  of  potassium  bromide  are  in- 
troduced ;  a  leaden  lid,  containing  two  tubulures,  is  hermetically 
fastened  upon  it,  and  a  mixture  prepared  as  above  directed,  from 
100  pounds  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  200  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
(about  equal  volumes),  diluted  with  30  pounds  of  water,  is  poured 
through  one  of  the  tubulures,  which  is  then  closed  with  a  rubber 
stopper,  carrying  a  long  thermometer.  From  the  other  tubulure 
arises  a  leaden  delivery- tube,  which  passes  through  a  well- cooled  con- 
denser. If  the  boiler  be  heated  by  a  fire,  the  fire-hearth  had  better 
be  constructed  on  the  outside  of  the  building  containing  the  appa- 
ratus and  condenser.  If  steam  is  used,  it  must  have  a  tension  of  at 
least  seventy -five  pounds,  as  the  temperature  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  must  be  raised  to,  and  kept  for  some  time  at,  130^  C.  (  = 
266°  F.).  The  reaction  begins  already  at  9.0°  C.  (  -  194°  F.)  ;  towards 
the  end  it  requires  a  temperature  of  126°-130°  C.  (  =  257°-266°  F.). 
It  is  remarkable  that  bromide  of  sodium  requires  10  degrees  more 
of  heat  than  bromide  of  potassiam  before  the  reaction  begins. 

The  resulting  distillate  is  caught  in  stone  jars,  which  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  cold  water ;  the  hydrobromic  ether  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  displaces  a  corresponding  amount  of  water  over  the  rim 
into  the  tub  in  which  the  jar  is  placed.  These  jars  are  frequently 
changed,  care  being  taken  to  have  as  high  a  layer  of  water  on  the 
ether  as  possible,  because  the  contaminating  by-products  of  alcohol, 
ether,  and  free  acid,  are  thereby  washed  out.  In  proportion  as  these 
are  removed,  the  solubility  of  the  hydrobromic  ether  in  water  dimi- 
nishes until  it  becomes  insignificant. 

This  process,  carefully  worked,  will  yield  in  practice  very  nearly 
the  theoretical  quantity  of  hydrobromic  ether  of  1*300  to  1*850  sp. 
gr.,  and  of  satisfactory  purity. 
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Alcoholic  FermentatioiL  P.  Schutzenberger  and  A.  Des- 
trem.  (Camptes  Bendus,  88,  693.  Prom  Joum.  Chenu  Soc.)  This 
paper  is  a  continnation  of  the  researches  described  in  Comptes 
Rendm  88,  p.  287.  100  grams  of  fresh  unwashed  jeast,  containing  1*9 
gram  of  nitrogen  as  insolable  albnminoids,  contained  only  1*1  gram  of 
nitrogen  after  decomposing  200  grams  of  sugar;  whilst  after  mace- 
ration in  water  only,  nnder  the  same  conditions,  there  remained  I'o 
gram  of  nitrogen.  The  total  weight  of  the  insolable  part  of  the 
yeast  diminished  less  than  by  maceration  only ;  and  in  experiments 
with  small  quantities  of  yeast,  even  increased,  as  in  Pasteur's  experi- 
ments. 

Washed  yeast,  even  in  the  absence  of  air,  also  decomposes  sugar 
rapidly  enough,  100  grams  of  yeast  causing  200  grams  of  sugar  to 
disappear  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  weight  of  insoluble  residue 
diifiinishes  about  40  per  cent.,  and  very  much  more  than  by  simple 
maceration. 

100  grams  of  fresh  washed  yeast,  containing  19i-20  grams  insoluble 
matter,  furnished  only  11*8-13-2  grams  after  decomposing  200 
grams  of  sugar ;  whilst  after  simple  digestion  with  water  it  still 
furnished  15'8-16  grams. 

The  loss  is  due  to  the  transformation  of  albuminoid  matter  into 
soluble  amidated  compounds.  The  19  grams  of  original  insoluble 
yeast  contained  19  gram  nitrogen ;  the  11*8  grams  left  after  fer- 
mentation contained  only  0*57  gram  of  nitrogen :  1*33  gram  of 
nitrogen  =  8'3  grams  albuminoid  matter,  and  190 - 8*3  =  11*7,  the 
weight  of  the  residual  yeast.  Another  experiment  cited  gives  a 
similar  result.  -    • 

100  grams  of  fresh  washed  yeasty  corresponding  with  18'4!  grams 
of  insoluble  matter  containing  1*895  gram  of  nitrogen,  gave,  after 
simple  digestion,  15*84  grams  insoluble  residue  containing  1*71 
gram  nitrogen.  The  loss  in  nitrogen  is  0185  gram,  equivalent  to 
1*1  gram  albuminoid  matter.  The  total  loss  is  2*6  grams ;  26-  11 
=  1*5  gram  non-nitrogenous  matter  eliminated  by  secondary  fer- 
mentation. 

100  grams  of  fresh  washed  yeast,  by  fermentation  with  access  of 
air,  lost  only  3'2  grams  proteid  matter,  and  fixed  4*84  grams  non- 
nitrogenous  matter,  the  weight  of  insoluble  residue  increasing  from 
18*4  grams  to  20*04  grams. 

Conclusions. -^iX)  Yeast,  placed  under  conditions  which  prevent 
its  multiplication  and  development,  nevertheless  retains  the  power 
of  decomposing  sugar ;  and  in  so  doing  it  loses  more  nitrogen  than 
when  simply  digested  with  water  deprived  of  sugar  and  oxygen. 
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The  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  sagar  decomposed  and  the 
new  yeast  formed,  i.e.,  the  fermenting  power,  thns  becomes  a  nega- 
tive quantity.  (2)  The  proximate  composition  of  yeast,  or  the  pro- 
portion between  its  albuminoid  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents, 
varies  with  the  composition  of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives. 

The  authors  have  previously  recognised  the  formation  of  aldehyde 
in  fermentation  conducted  without  the  presence  of  sAi.  The  alde- 
hyde found  in  wine,  etc.,  is  therefore  not  due  solely  to  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol.  Its  formation  is  directly  connected  with  the  decompo- 
sition  of  sngar,  and  may  perhaps  accompany  the  production  of  6 
molecules  of  glycerin  to  1  of  succinic  acid,  the  sum  of  which 
(  =  C53  H^  O22)  contains  more  hydrogen  than  the  original  sugar. 

Observations  on  M.  Pasteur's  Paper  en  Alcoholic  Fermentation. 
M.  Berthelot.  (Gomptes  Eendtis,  Dec.  16,  1878.  From  Chem, 
News,)  The  author,  feeling  himself  reflected  upon  by  M.  Pasteur's 
remarks  on  the  posthumous  essays  of  Claude  Bernard,  has  under- 
taken a  novel  and  interesting  experiment.  He  writes,  "  When 
speaking  of  a  soluble  alcoholic  ferment  capable  of  being  consumed 
step  by  step  with  its  production,  and  in  the  very  chemical  act  which 
it  determines,  I  took  care  to  add  that,  for  the  demonstration  of  this 
hypothesis,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  the  conditions  in  which 
this  ferment  is  produced  in  more  considerable  proportions  than  the 
quantity  destroyed  in  fermentation.  Such  were  the  conditions 
which  C.  Bernard  seems  to  have  met  with  in  the  experiments, 
the  account  of  which  has  unfortunately  reached  us  in  so  imperfect 
a  manner.  Nevertheless,  I  considered  it  useful  to  science  to  publish 
them,  such  as  they  are,  with  the  object,  not  of  opening  a  contro- 
versy, but  of  pointing  out  a  new  path  for  research."  By  simul- 
taneously hydrogenizing  and  oxidizing  sugar,  the  author  has,  in 
fact,  succeeded  in  producing  alcohol,  though  in  very  small  propor- 
tions. He  considers  that  his  present  results  do  not  warrant  a 
definite  conclusion,  for  the  limit  may  be  due  as  much  to  the  in- 
accuracy  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis  as  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  conditions.  Still,  he  considers  the  fact  that  alcohol  has  been 
produced  in  the  cold  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sugar  merits 
to  be  placed  on  record. 

Further  Note  on  Hypophosphoric  Acid  and  its  Salts.  T.  Salzer. 
(Lieb{g*8  AnnaZen,  cxciv.  1).  Concerning  the  preparation  of  the  acid, 
the  author  remarks  that  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  phosphorus 
employed  is  converted  into  hypophosphoric  acid,  the  bulk  passing 
on  to  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid.  He  then  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  combinations  of  hypophosphoric  acid  with  sodium,  potassiumi 
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ammonimii,  barinni,  and  calcinm.  He  adds  that,  as  there  seems  to 
exist  only  one  combination  of  hjpophosphorio  acid  and  calcinm,  it 
will  be  possible  to  titrate  nentral  solntions  of  calcinm  with  nentral 
hypopho&phate  of  sodiam,  nsing  reddened  tinctnre  of  litmns  as  an 
indicator,  since  an  alkaline  reaction  mnst  appear  when  the  precipi- 
tation is  complete.  The  process  may  be  extended  to  the  salts  of 
lead  and  other  metals. 

The  Fermentatire  Action  of  the  Jnice  of  the  Fmit  of  Carica 
Papaya.  M.  Wittmack.  (JPharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  449.) 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Natnral  History  Society,  the 
author  gave  an  acconnt  of  some  researches  and  experiments  he  had 
undertaken  upon  this  subject. 

A  perfectly  ripe,  undamaged  papaw  fruit  measures  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  in  length  and  three  to  four  inches  in  width,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  rather  long  lemon ;  it  has  a  beautiful  yellow 
rind,  which  in  its  taste  also  resembles  the  lemon,  though  with  a 
slight  flavour  of  turpentine.  The  most  interesting  and  important 
property  attributed  to  it,  however,  is  thp  power  of  its  juice  to 
rapidly  render  hard  flesh  tender. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1760,  (Griffith  Hughes  says,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Barbadoes,"  "  This  juice  is  of  so  penetrating  a  nature,  that  if 
the  unripe  peeled  fruit  be  boiled  with  the  toughest  old  salted  meat, 
it  quickly  makes  it  soft  and  tender;  and  if  pigs  be  fed  with  the 
fruit,  especially  unripe,  the  thin  mucous  matter  which  coats  the 
inside  of  the  intestines  is  att&cked,  and  if  the  food  be  not  changed 
is  completely  destroyed.**  According  to  Browne,  meat  becomes 
tender  after  being  washed  with  water  to  which  the  juice  of  0. 
papaya  has  been  added,  and  if  left  in  such  water  ten  minutes  it 
will  fall  from  the  spit  while  roasting,  or  separate  into  shreds  while 
boiling;  According  to  Holden  the  flesh  of  an  animal  hung  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree  is  rendered  tender.  Karaten  says  that  in  Quito 
tlie  use  of  carica  juice  when  boiling  meat  is  very  general,  but  in 
Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  the  practice  is  unknown.  Some  further 
experiments  were  made  by  Roy,  who  obtained  by  making  incisions  in 
a  single  fruit  28*39  c.c.  of  the  milky  juice,  which  after  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  again  diluting  with  water,  had  a  powerful  action  upon 
flesh,  albumen,  and  gluten,  while  starch  remained  unaltered  by  it. 

The  author  obtained  after  repeated  incisions  of  a  half  ripe  fruit 
only  1'195  gram  of  white  milky  juice,  of  the  consistence  of  cream. 
This  dried  in  a  watch  glass  to  a  hard  vitreous  white  mass,  having 
what  really  appeared  to  be  greasy  spots  on  the  surface,  but  what 
really  were  flocks  of  gelatinous  substance  that  always  adheres  to 
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the  niore  hardened  material.  The  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fresh 
juice  recalled  that  of  petroleum  or  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  The 
microscope  showed  it  to  be  a  fine  ^rumons  mass  containing  some 
larger  particles  and  isolated  starch  grains.  Todine  coloured  the 
juice  yellowish  brown 

A  portion  of  the  juice  was  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight  bf 
water,  and  this  was  placed  with  10  grams  of*  quite  fresh  lean  beef  in 
one  piece  in  distilled  water,  and  boiled  for  five  minutes.  Below  the 
boiling  point  the  meat  fell  into  several  pieces,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment  it  had  separated  into  coarse  shreds.  In  the  check 
experiments  made  without  the  jaioe,  the  boiled  meat  was  visibly 
harder.  Hard  boiled  albumen,  digested  with  a  little  juice  at  a  tem- 
perature  of  2(f  C,  after  twenty-four  hours  could  be  easily  broken 
up  with  a  glass  rod.  60  grams  of  beef  in  one  piece,  enveloped  in  a 
leaf  of  0,  papaya  during  twenty -four  hours  at  15°  C,  after  a  short 
boiling  became  perfectly  tender ;  a  similar  piece  wrapped  in  paper 
and  heated  in  the  same  manner  remained  quite  hard.  Some  com- 
parative  experiments  were  also  made  with  pepsin,  and  the  following 
are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author : — 

1.  The  milky  juice  of  the  Oarica  papaya  is  (or  contains)  a  fer- 
ment which  has  an  extraordinarily  energetic  action  upon  nitrogenous 
substances,  and  like  pepsine  curdles  milk. 

2.  This  juice  differs  from  pepsine  in  being  active  without  the 
addition  of  free  acid, — probably  it  contains  a  small  quantity ;  and 
further,  it  operates  at  a  higher  temperature  (about  60°  to  65°  C.) 
and  in  a  shorter  time  (five  minutes  at  most). 

3.  The  filtered  juice  differs  chemically  from  pepsine  in  that  it 
gives  no  pi'ecipitate  on  boiling,  and  further  that  it  is  precipitated 
by  mercuric  chloride,  iodine,  and  all  the  mineral  acids. 

4.  It  resembles  pepsine  in  being  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  and  not  giving  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper  and 
perchloride  of  iron. 

Detection  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  the  Urine  in  Poisoning  Cases. 
Dr.  Vulpius.  (Pharm.  Zeituiig,  March,  5,  1879.)  After  the 
administration  of  poisonous  doses  of  carbolic  acid,  the  urine  ceases 
for  the  time  to  contain  sulphates,  owing  to  their  conversion  into 
sulphocarbolates.  Such  urine,  when  strongly  acidified  with  nitric 
acid,  fails  to  give  the  usual  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  The 
author  Regards  this  as  a  ready  means  of  recognising  the  presence  of 
carbolic  acid  in  the  system. 

Detection  of  Bile  Pigments  in  Urine.  H.  Ultymann.  (Zeif. 
Bchr.  fur  analyt.  Chem.,  1878,  523.)     The  author  mixes  10  c.c.  of  the 
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nrine  with  3-4  c.c.  of  a  Bolation  of  1  part  of  canstic  potasb  in  3  parts 
of  water,  and  then  acidulates  with  pare  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the 
presence  of  bile  pigments  the  mixture  is  said  to  assume  a  fine 
emerald-green  colour. 

ColonriiLg  Effect  of  Rhubarb  and  Santoniq.  on  the  Urine  of 
Patients.  J.  Munk.  (Oentralhl  /.  d.  med.  Wissetisch.,  1878,  411.) 
The  urine  of  persons  taking  rhubarb  or  santonin  has  a  greenish 
colour,  which  changes  to  red  on  the  addition  of  alkalies.  To  which 
of  these  two  substances  the  coloration  is  due  may  be  determined  in 
the  following  manner : — 

The  change  to  red  on  the  addition  of  alkaline  carbonates  occurs 
immediately  if  the  coloration  be  due  to  rhubarb ;  if  due  to  santonin, 
slowly  and  gradually.  The  red  colour,  if  caused  by  rhubarb,  is  per- 
sistent ;  while  that  caused  by  santonin  disappears  within  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  red  colour  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tion of  alkalies  on  the  colouring  matter  of  rhubarb  disappears  under 
the  influence  of  sine  dust  f  that  due  to  santonin  does  not.  In  the 
case  of  rhubarb^  the  red  colour  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of 
baryta  or  lime  water,  so  that  the  filtrate  is  colourless  ;  whereas,  iu 
the  case  of  santonin,  the  red  colouring  matter  remains  in  solution, 
and  the  precipitate  is  white. 

The  Action  of  Aqueous  Hydrochloric  Acid  upon  Oxide  of  Bismuth 
M.  M.  P.  Muir.  (Ohem.  Neivs,  xxxix.y  ISS.)  When  oxide  of  bismuth 
is  added  to  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  the  oxide  is  dissolved,  but  a 
point  is  soon  reached  after  which  the  bismuth  in  solution  is  precipi- 
tated as  bismuthyl  chloride  (BiOCl),  while  the  oxide  added  is 
simultaneously  transformed  into  the  same  salt.  Finally  the  whole 
of  the  bismuth  is  present  in  the  form  of  insoluble  bismuthyl  chloride. 
The  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  awsid  upon  bismuthous  oxide,  so 
far  as  the  initial  and  final  distributions  of  mass  are  concerned,  may 
be  thus  formulated, — 

Bij  Og  +  2  H  CI  +  a;  Ha  O  =  2  Bi  0  CI  +  (ar  + 1)  H^  O. 

The  presence  of  water  renders  possible  an  action  between  H  CI 
and  Big  O3,  which  action  would  not  occur  in  its  absence. 

Deconqposition  of  Calcium  Chloride  by  Water.  H.  C.  Dibbits. 
(Arch.  Neerland.  des  Sciences,  xiii.  From  Chenu  Nevfs.y  Crystalline 
calcium  chloride  (OaClj  +  G-HgO)  loses  in  dry  air,  even  below  10°, 
five  molecules,  of  water,  the  first  four  of  which  escape  readily,  and 
the  last  much  more  slowly.  At  80°  the  salt  becomes  completely 
anhydrous  in  dry  air.  When  the  salt  loses  its  crystalline  water  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding.  130°,  no  appreciable  loss  of  hydrochloric 
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acid  takes  place.  Between  130^  and  140^  the  escape  of  acid  becomes 
perceptible.  The  more  the  temperature  rises,  the  more  hydrochloric 
acid  escapes ;  still,  even  if  gently  heated  over  a  naked  flame,  the 
decomposition  is  so  slight  that  not  more  than  0*03  per  cent,  of  the 
acid  is  lost.  Even  at  150^  the  loss  is  so  slight  that  it  remains  entirely 
-within  the  ordinary  limit  of  error. 

Farification  of  Stryclmine.  A.  B.  Prescott.  (New  Remedies, 
January,  1879, 11.)  The  nsnal  mode  of  freeing  strychnine  from 
bmcine,  by  means  of  diluted  alcohol  involves  a  loss  of  appreciable 
quantities  of  the  former  alkaloid.  To  obviate  this  the  author  pro- 
poses the  use  of  a  much  weaker  spirit  than  the  one  generally  em- 
ployed. He  finds  that  of  a  dilated  alcohol  of  0970  sp.  gr.,  2617 
parts  would  be  required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  strychnine,  while 
37*3  parts  are  sufficient  for  the  complete  solution  of  1  part  of 
bmcine.  To  apply  this  fact  in  the  separation  of  the  two  alkaloids, 
a  known  amount  of  pure  brucine  was  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  strychnine,  50  parts,  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '970)  added,  the  mixture 
agitated,  allowed  to  stand  one  hour,  filtered,  and  the  filter  washed 
with  as.  much  more  of  the  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution,  after 
evaporation,  gave  only  a  slight  indication  of  strychnine.  "  The 
strychnine  remaining  on  the  filter  gave  no  reaction  for  brucine. 

Ten  samples  of  commercial  strychnine  were  treated  in  this  way 
with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  •970.     All  but  two  contained  brucine, 

Tahle  Showing  the  Results, 
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M     2. 
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•140 
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•86 
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„    3. 
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•162 

•001 
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Distinct. 

»    4. 

•121 

•120 
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•4 

Very  alight. 

„    5. 

•150 
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•001 
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Slight. 

,,    6. 

•160 

•148 
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Distinct. 
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•170 

•169 
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•29 

No  test. 

M     8. 

•120 

•115 

•004 

3-33 

Distinct. 

„    9. 

•130 

•1285 

•001 

•76 

Slight. 

,.10. 

•140 

•139 

— 

— 

No  test. 

Effect  of  Low  TemperatureB  on  Ferric  Hydrate.  E.  B.  Shuttle- 
worth.  (Ganad.  Pharm,  Journ.,  August,  1878.)  A  freshly  made 
quantity  of  ferrio  hydrate  was  exposed  to  a  cold  of  about  10°  below 
zero  from  Saturday  to  Monday.    When  the  frozen  cake  was  thawed 
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out,  the  ferric  hydrafce  had  become  granalar,  looked  like  fine-grain 
gunpowder,  was  readily  soluble  in  nitvic  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
bat  very  sparingly  in  acetic  and  citric  acids.  When  Bwlyzed  Iron 
is  subjected  to  a  cold  sufficient  to  produce  complete  congelation, 
the  frozen  mass,  on  thawing,  deposits  all  the  oxide  in  reddish  brown 
shining  scales.  The  clear,  colourless  sapernatant  liquid  tastes 
decidedly  more  ferruginous  than  did  the  original  solution,  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  slight  cloudiness. 

Limit  of  Separation  of  Alcohol  and.  Water  by  Distillation*  J.  A. 
le  Bel.  (Comptes  Bendus,  May  6,  1879.  From  Chem.  News.)  The 
greatest  degree  of  concentration  obtained  by  repeated  rectifications 
was  96'5  per  cent.  On  rectification  over  quicklime  an  alcohol  was 
produced.  When  this  spirit  was  submitted  to  fractional  distillatioD, 
water  passed  over  first,  and  a  still  stronger  alcohol  remained.  After 
three  rectifications  the  first  portions  marked  97*4  and  the  residue 
99*3.  The  author  finds  that  amylic  alcohol  from  wines  has  not  the 
repulsive  odour  of  f ousel  oil  or  the  crude  amylated  alcohols  of 
(beetroot)  treacle.  This  odour,  and  possibly  the  injurious  physio- 
logical action  of  the  higher  alcohols,  may  possibly,  he  considers,  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  certain  empyreumatic  compounds. 

The  Alkaloid  of  Pituri.  A.  Petit.  (PJuirm.  Joum,^  3rd  series,  ix., 
819.)  Last  year  Mr.  Gerrard  succeeded  in  establishing  the  presence 
in  pituri  of  an  alkaloid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  piturine  (see 
Year-Book  of  Pharmacy,  1878).  The  quantity  of  the  drug  at  Mr.  Ger- 
rard*s  disposal  was,  however,  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  anything  like  a  close  study  of  the  properties  of  the  principles 
named.  The  author,  having  received  from  Dr.  Bancroft  a  large 
supply  of  pituri,  has  been  able  to  take  up  and  complete  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Gerrard.  The  alkaloid  he  isolated  was  an  almost 
colourless  liquid,  possessing  powerful  alkaline  properties,  and  pre- 
senting all  the  reactions  of  the  better  defined  alkaloids.  It  gave  off 
an  irritating  odoar,  especially  when  heated  slightly ;  and  was  very 
pungent  to  the  tongue.  Upon  bringing  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  dense  fumes  were  formed.  Placed 
in  a  watch  glass  upon  a  water  bath  it  volatilized  rapidly.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  volatile  alkaloid. 

The  properties  above  described  raised  the  inquiry  whether  the 
alkaloid  was  not  nicotine.  Some  pure  nicotine  was  therefore  pro- 
cured, and  various  comparative  experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  two  substances. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  new  alkaloid  could  not  be  determined 
owing  to  the  quantity  being  insufficient. 
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Rotatory  Power, — 0-236  gram  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  98**  alcohol, 
gave  with  the  polarimeter  585°,  with  a  column  of  20  centimetres, 
being  for  the  yellow  light  a  rotatory  power  of  - 123*9°,  whilst  the 
rotatory  power  of  nicotine  is,  according  to  Baignet,  - 121*9°.  When 
saturated  with  snlphurio  acid  the  rotatory  power  of  pitnri  passes  to 
the  right,  as  in  the  case  of  nicotine. 

AUcalimetrio  Power. — 2  c.c.  of  the  preceding  solution  were  satu- 
rated with  titrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  calculated  to  10  c.c. 
gave:  1st  experiment,  007  gram  BEg  SO^;  2nd  experiment,  00725 
gram  H^  S  O^.  These  figures  calculated  as  for  nicotine  gave  0*2312 
gram  and  0*2396  gram,  or  a  mean  of  0*2359  gram,  a  figure  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  amount  of  alkaloid  employed.  * 

ChloroplaiiruUe. — Dissolved  in  water  and  saturated  with  hydro- 
chlorio  acid  in  slight  excess,  the  alkaloid  of  pituri  gave  upon 
addition  of  chloride  of  platinum  exactly  the  same  crystals  as  those 
of  the  chloro-platinate  of  nicotine  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  dilute  solution, 
flattened  prisms  with  parallelogram  base.  This  chloroplatinate, 
which  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^o  H^^  Ng  2  H  CI  Pt  CIj,  having 
been  dried  at  115°  C.  during  four  hours,  gave  upon  analysis, — 
platinum,  34  per  cent. ;  chlorine,  36  per  cent.  The  calculated 
numbers  for  chloroplatinate  of  nicotine  are, — platinum,  34*4  per 
cent. ;  chlorine,  37  per  cenfc. 

The  other  reactions  were  absolutely  the  same  as  for  nicotine. 
The  author  draws  attention  particularly  to  that  relative  to  the 
formation  of  iodo-nicotine.  Upon  mixing  together  ethereal 
solutions  of  iodine  and  of  the  pituri  alkaloid,  very  fine  crystals 
similar  to  those  of  iodo-nicotine  are  rapidly  formed. 

The  alkaloid  prepared  by  Mr.  Gerrard  has  been  experimented 
with  in  London  by  two  able  physiologists,  Messrs.  Sidney  Ringer 
and  Murrell.  The  phenomena  observed  confirmed  in  an  evident 
manner  those  described  by  Claude  Bernard  in  his  memoir  on 
nicotine  (Le^ns  swr  lea  Substances  toadques  et  medicamenteuses)  ; 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  respirations,  which  became 
painful  and  diaphragmatic,  an  unsteady  gait,  convulsive  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  are  all  there  described.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  all  three  observers :  the 
animal  appears  blind,  and  the  eyeball  seems  to  be  reversed,  so  that 
the  papil  cannot  be  seen.  But  on  examining  this  phenomenon  more 
closely,  Claude  Bernard  had  observed,  before  Einger  and  Murrell, 
that  is  was  due  to  tension. 

The  alkaloid  of  pituri  is  therefore  nicotine. 

Complete  Separation  of  Albumen  firom  Animal  Fluids.    Dr.  F. 
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HofmeiBter.  {Ghem.  Centralhl,  1878,  635.)  It  is  well  known 
that  the  coagulation  of  albamen  by  boiling  does  not  effect  a  com- 
plete removal  of  this  substance.  For  the  purpose  of  its  complete 
separation  the  author  recommends  the  following  process : — 

The  bulk  of  the  albumen  haying  been  removed  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  boiling,  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  lead  hydrate,  boiled, 
and  again  filtered.  The  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  boiling.  The 
residual  liquid  is  then  absolutely  free  from  albumen. 

Should  the  original  liquid  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  sul- 
phates or  phosphates,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  lead  acetate  before  boiling  with  the  hydrate. 

Determination  of  Specific  Gravities.  E.  F.  Peck  ham.  (Ghem. 
News,  xzzix.,  97.)  The  following  method  for  the  determination  of 
specific  gravities  of  liquids  was  found  to  yield  successful  results 
when  the  quantity  of  liquid  was  only  3  c.c.  A  cube  of  aluminium, 
about  1  c.c.  in  bulk,  suspended  by  a  fine  platinum  wire,  of  known 
weight,  is  weighed  first  in  the  air,  then  just  immersed  in  water, 
and  finally  in  the  liquid  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained.  The  difference  between  the  weight  in  air  and  the  weight 
in  water  gives  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  cube  ;  and  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  oil  is  ascertained  in  a  similar  way.  The 
quotient  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  by  the  weight  of  water  gives  the 
specific  gravity.  This  method  admits  of  perfect  control  over 
volume  and  temperature,  and  of  rapid  execution.  For  non-corrosive 
liquids,  aluminium  is  preferable  to  platinum,  on  account  of  its 
low  specific  gravity. 

A  New  Reaction  of  Creatinine.  O.  Maschke.  (Zeitschr,  fur 
analyt.  Ghem.,  1878,  134.)  On  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  soda, 
potassium-sodium  tartrate,  and  copper  sulphate  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  creatinine,  a  cloudiness  is  prodnced,  which,  after  a  short  time, 
settles  as  a  white  precipitate.  This  reaction  is  hastened  by  heating 
the  solution  60°-60° ;  if,  however,  the  solution  be  boiled,  gradual 
decomposition  ensues.  This  reaction  is  sufficient  to  detect  0  01 
gram  in  100  c.c.  of  solution,  but  the  precipitate,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  creatinine  with  cuprous  oxide,  is  formed  at  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  creatine  present ;  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  add  grape 
sugar,  which  reduces  the  copper  salt  in  place  of  the  creatinine.  The 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia,  the  solution  becom- 
ing blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the  copper  salt  the  com- 
pound of  creatinine  with  zinc  chloride  may  be  formed. 

Very  small  quantities  of  sugar  may  be  detected   in   urine,   by 
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pTecipita,ting  the  uric  acid  wifch  aa  alkaline  copper  solution,  then 
adding  Rochelle  salt  and  a  little  snlphate  of  copper,  filtering,  and 
allowing  the  clear  liquid  to  flow  from  a  pipette  on  to  the  surface 
of  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  soda.  A  clear,  yellowish  brown  ring, 
which  gradually  becomes  cloudy,  is  formed  at  the  line  of  contact  of 
tbe  two  solutions.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  united  actions  of 
sugar,  urochrome,  and  creatinine  present,  producing  a  double  com- 
pound of  creatinine  and  cuprous  oxide  with  urochrome  and  cuprous 
oxide.  Indican  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  brown 
ring,  but  rather  to  hinder  the  precipitation  of  cupfic  and  cuprous 
oxides.  On  the  contrary,  creatine  gives  no  precipitate  when  treated 
as  above. 

CoiLBtituents  of  the  Oil  of  Anthemis  Nobilis.  J.  Kobig. 
(Jjiehig's  Annalen,  cxcv.,  92-108.  From  Joum.  Chem,  Soc,  Jun*^, 
1879.)  The  author  submitted  the  oil  to  very  careful  fractional 
distillation,  whereby  he  succeeded  in  separating  it  into  five  distinct 
portions,  boiling  at  the  following  temperatures: — (1),  147^-148°; 
(2),  177°-177-5°;  (3),  200°-201°;  (4),  204^-205°;  (5),  above  220°, 
with  decomposition.  Each  of  these  portions  was  analysed  and 
saponified  with  aqueous  potash,  and  the  products  of  saponification 
were  examined.  The  first  portion  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of 
an  ethereal  salt  of  isobutyric  acid,  most  probably  ethyl  isobutyrate. 
The  second  portion  consisted  of  the  isobutyl  salt  of  angelic  acid, 
C5  H7  0.  0.  C4  H9.  The  third  and  fourth  portions  were  found  to  be 
the  amyl  salts  of  angelic  and  tiglic  acids,  angelic  acid  predomin- 
ating in  the  former  pdrtion  and  tiglic  in  the  latter.  The  fifth 
portion  yielded  by  saponification  angelic  and  tiglic  acids  and  the 
two  following  bodies : — (a)  A  hexyl  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  08295  at  15°, 
boiling  at  162°-153°,  insoluble  in  water,  and  yielding  a  capronic 
acid  by  oxidation.  This  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  one  of  the 
eight  theoretically  possible  primary  hexyl  alcohols,  of  which  normal 
hexyl  alcohol  is  the  only  one  previously  known.  (h)  A  thick 
colourless  liquid  boiling  at  213*5°-214*5°,  of  a  peculiar  camphor- 
like  odour,  isomeric  with  ordinary  camphor,  and  termed  anthemol 
by  the  author.  This  body  was  found  to  be  the  hydroxyl-derivative 
of  terpene.  It  exists  in  chamomile  oil  as  an  ethereal  salt  of  angelic 
and  tiglic  acids.  It  reacts  with  acetic  anhydride  to  form  an  ethereal 
salt,  Cjo  H^5  O.  C2  H3  0,  from  which  it  is  recovered  unaltered  by 
saponification. 

According  to  these  results,  Roman  chamomile  oil  consists  -of  a 
mixture  of  isobutyl  isobutyrate,  isobutyl  angelate,  amyl  angelate  and 
tiglate,  and  the  angelic  and  tiglic  ethers  of  a  new  hexyl-alcohol  and 
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of  ierpcrne-akohol  (anthemol).  Other  sabstanees,  if  present  at  all, 
can  onlj  exist  in  Tery  small  qnantitiea. 

Adds  Olrtamad  Vj  the  Sapoaificmfcioii  of  QQ  of  Chamoimlft 
(Avuh^nit  XobilU).  H.  Kopp.  (Il«i., cxcv.,  81-92.)  The  anthor 
iapoiiified  the  oi]  bj  boiling  it  with  alcoholic  potash.  After  distill- 
ing off  the  alcohol  the  soap  was  boiled,  first  with  water  and  then 
with  dilate  snlpharic  acid,  nntil  nothing  bnt  water  passed  over. 
The  dijiti.Iate  was  nentralized  with  sodinm  carbonate,  and  evapor- 
hied  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  decomposed  bj  snlpharic  acid.  The 
oil  J  mix  tare  of  acids  thereby  set  free  was  finally  snbmitted  to  frac- 
tional distillation.  In  this  way  the  anthor  foond  angelic  and 
tiglic  acids  in  about  equal  quantities,  isobutyric  acid  in  much 
smalU^r  amount,  and  a  fourth  acid,  most  probably  methacryUc  acid, 
but  tliLM  was  not  isolated.  Xo  other  acid  was  present  in  appre- 
ciable quantity. 

Anrjelic  acid,  C^  Hg  Og,  melts  at  45°-45'0°,  and  boils  at  185°  (not 
at  VjV',  as  formerly  stated).  Its  calcium  salt,  (Cj  H7  09)3  Ca  + 
2  Uj  O,  is  much  more  freely  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  On 
heating  a  cold  saturated  solution,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  long 
brilliant  needles,  which  disappear  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  barium 
Maltf  (Cg  H;  0^)2  Ba  +  4f  Hg  0,  is  very  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
cryHlallizes  with  difficulty.  The  silver  salt,  Cg  H^  Og  Ag,  is  a  white 
precipitate,  which  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  colourless 
feathery  crystals.  The  potassium  salt  is  crystalline,  very  soluble, 
and  deliquescent. 

Tifjlic  acid,  Cj  Hg  O3,  melts  at  64-5°,  and  boils  at  198-5°.  The 
calcium  salt  (Cg  H^  0^)2  Ca  +  3  Hg  0,  crystallizes  in  white  lamin89, 
which  diflsolye  sparingly  in  cold  and  freely  in  boiling  water.  The 
barium  salt,  (C^li^Ot^)^^^  +  4B^0,  is  more  soluble  than  the 
calcium  salt,  but  much  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  salt  of 
angelic  acid.  It  forms  small  hard  prismatic  crystals.  The  silver 
salt  is  less  soluble  than  that  of  angelic  acid,  but  may  be  crystallized 
from  boiling  water  in  small  white  feathery  groups.  The  potassium 
salt  crystallizes  readily  in  tufts  of  small  needles,  which  are  not 
deliquescent. 

Conversion  of  Angelic  Acid  into  Tiglic  Acid. — The  transformation 
of  angelic  acid  into  the  isomeric  tiglic  acid  by  the  action  of  heat  or 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  observed  by  Demar9ay  (Gomptes 
Itendus,  Ixxxiii.,  906),  whose  stitements  are  fully  confirmed  by  the 
author.  A  quantity  of  pure  angelic  acid,,  after  being  kept  in  a  state 
of  gentle  ebullition  for  forty  hours,  was  found  to  be  almost  entirely 
transformed  into  tiglic  acid. 
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AngeUc  and  Tiglio  Acids.  A.  Pagensteoher.  (I&u2.,  cxo7., 
108-128.)  To  separate  these  acids,  the  author  takes  advantage 
of  the  pecaliar  hehavioar  of  their  calciam  salts.  Calcium  angelate 
is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot ;  calcium  tiglate,  on  the 
contrary ,»is  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold.  When,  there- 
fore, a  concentrated  solution  of  the  two  salts  is  heated  to  60^  or  70^, 
calcium  angelate  is  thrown  down,  whilst  calcium  tiglate  remains 
in  solution.  By  appropriate  application  of  these  facts  it  is  possible 
to  separate  nearly  the  whole  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  in  the 
form  of  pure  calcium  salts,  from  which  the  acids  are  liberated  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  products  of  the  action 
of*hydrobromic  acid  and  of  bromine  upon  the  two  acids. 

Coastitiition  of  TigUc  and  Angelic  Acids.  B.  F  i  tt i  g .  {Ibid.^  ozcv., 
128-130.)  Tiglic  acid  has  recently  been  shown  by  Schmidt  and 
Berendes  (see  Year-Book  of  Pharmacy^  1878,  115),  to  be  identical 
with  methylcrotonic  acid,  the  accepted  formula  of  which  is — 

CMeH:CMe.COOH. 

The  observations  of  Kopp,  Kobeg,  anJ  Pagensteoher,  as  detailed 
in  the  foregoing  papers,  are  all  in  accord  with  this  formula.  The 
derivatives  of  tiglic  acid  described  by  Pagensteoher  may  be  formu- 
lated as  follows : — 

Hydrotiglic  acid,  C  Me  Hj.  C  Me  H.  C  0  0  H. 
Bromhydrotiglic  acid,  C  Me  H^.  C  Me  Br.  C  0  0  H. 
Dibromhydrotiglic  acid,  C  Me  H  Br.  C  Me  Br.  C  0  0  H. 

The  constitution  .of  angelic  acid  is  still  an  open  question,  no  suf- 
ficient light  being  thrown  upon  it,  or  upon  the  relation  of  the  two 
isomeric  acids  to  each,  by  these  researches. 

Salicylate  of  Atropine.  Dr.  Tichbome.  (UUnion  Pharma- 
ceutiquBy  1878,  323.)  This  salt  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water,  and 
undergoes  no  change  on  exposure  to  the  air.  For  application  to 
the  eye  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  producing  any  irritation. 
The  author  directs  it  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  130  parts  of 
salicylic  acid  and  270  parts  of  atropine  in  alcohol,  and  allowing  the 
solution  to  evaporate. 

Daphnetin.  C.  Duenkel.  (Ber.  der  deuUch,  chem.'Oes.j' 1879, 
109.)  The  author  obtains  this  substance  by  heating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  commercial  extract  of  mezereon  (thus  splitting  up  the 
glucoside  daphnin  into  daphnetin  and  glucose),  evaporating  on  a 
water  bath,  exhausting  the  black  residue  with  boiling  water,  con- 
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centTftting  the  united  decociioiis  by  eT»poration,  remoring  tbe 
coloaring  matter  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead  acetate,  and 
then  precipitating  tlie  dapbnetin  by  a  farther  addition  of  lead  ace- 
tate. Tbe  precipitate,  which  is  a  combination  of  dapbnetin  with 
oxide  of  lead,  is  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  with  snlpharetted 
hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  decolorized  by  animal  charooal,  and 
evaporated. 

Daphnetin. crystallizes  from  its  solntions  in  boiling  water  or  dilute 
alcohol  in  yellowish  white  prisms,  which  are  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  benzol.  It 
forms  reddish  yellow  solutions  with  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  red  solutions  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
From  the  latter  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 

Note  on  some  Beactions  of  Magnesia  IGxtiire.  H.  d'Arcy 
Power.  {Chem.  News^  xxxix.,  225.)  The  author  has  observed 
that  most  potassium  and  some  sodium  salts  precipitate  magnesium 
hydrate  from  a  solution  of  ammonio-ohloride  of  magnesium.  Po- 
tassium  iodide  possesses  this  property  in  a  marked  degree.  Thus 
the  addition  of  15  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
with  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  to  5  o.a  of  magnesia  mixture  (prepared  by 
dissolving  5  grams  of  magnesium  oxide  in  40  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  adding  60  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  filtering),  after 
standing  twenty-four  hours  gave  a  precipitate  which,  when  washed 
and  ignited,  weighed  0046  gram ;  it  was  pure  Mg  O,  so  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  MgO  was  precipitated.  Potassium 
bromide  gave,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  precipitate  weighing 
0  002  gram.     Further  results  are  promised. 

Notes  on  Albumen  and  some  of  its  Combinations.  A.  Heynsins. 
(Ohem.  News,  October  4,  1878,  from  Archives  Neerlandaises.)  The 
alkaline  albuminates  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  alkali  employed.  Weak  alkalies  give  rise  to  a  combination 
which  does  not  yield  in  solubility  to  paraglobuUn.  The  acid  albu- 
mens differ  equally  according  to  the  energy  and  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  acid.  M.  Aronstein  had  about  the  same  time  arrived  at 
the  following  results : — **  That  by  dialysis  albumen  can  be  obtained 
free  from  salts ;  that  the  albumen,  both  of  blood  and  of  eggs,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  even  after  the 
addition  of  an  acid ;  that  the  coagulation  of  these  two  species  of 
albumen  under  the  influence  of  heat  is  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
salts."  The  results  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the 
author.  He  concludes  that  Aronstein  and  Schmidt  regarded  their 
dialysed  albuminous  solutions  as  free  from  salts,  because  they  in« 
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-cinerated  too  small  quantities  of  the  matter ;  that  their  solutions 
remained  limpid  on  heating,  beoanae  they  still  contained  alkali;  and 
that  they  did  not  obtain  coagulation  after  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
because  such  acid  was  used  in  exces&  He  finds  €hat  after  the  most 
complete  dialysis,  there  is  obtained  a  combination  of  albumen  with 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  a 
really  neutral  solution  of  which  abandons  albumen  in  a  coagulated 
form  at  the  boiling  temperature ;  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  by 
dialysis  albumen  free  from  salts,  aod  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
pronouncing  it  a  compound  soluble  in  water. 

Analysis  of  Phosphide  of  Zinc.  E.  Baudrimont.  {Journ.  de 
Fharm,  et  de  Ohim.,  1871,  1.  The  composition  of  the  phosphide  of 
zinc,  which  hfts  been  in  use  as  a  remedy  for  seyeral  years,  is  generally 
accepted  to  be  P3  Zdj  ;  but,  as  is  weH  known,  there  is  hardly  any 
pure  sample  of  it  in  the  market,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  it,  absolute  purity  can  hardly  be  expected.  It  becomes 
of  interest,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  pure 
P3  Zoj  in  any  given  sample. 

The  author  appears  to  have  discovered  a  method  which  permits 
A  rapid  and  tolerably  correct  assay  of  the  compound.  This  method 
iff  based  on  the  following  fietcts : — (1)  On  treating  zinc  phosphide  with 
acids  no  hypophosphite  is  formed,  but  all  the  phosphorus  is  disen- 
gaged as  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (PH^).  (2)  This  latter  gas  is 
completely  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  while  any 
uncombined  hydrogen  is  unaffected  by  it.  The  assay  is  conducted 
in  the  following  manner  r — 

A  portion  of  the  phosphide  of  zinc  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ; 
0*5d53  gram  of  this  is  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  cigarette  paper, 
and  the  small  package,  after  being  rolled  between  the  fingers,  in- 
serted into  a  test  tube  filled  with  mercury  and  standing  in  the  mer- 
cury bath  upside  down,  that  is,  arranged  as  for  the  collection  of 
gases  over  mercury.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  air-bubbles  are 
inclosed  with  the  package.  By  means  of  a  curved  pipette,  10  c.c. 
of  tolerably  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  injected  into 
the  test  tube  from  below.  As  soon  as  the  acid  has  reached  the 
phosphide  of  zinc,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off  from  every 
particle  of  P^  Zug  present,  and  the  column  of  mercury  is  proportion- 
ately depressed.  After  five  or  six  hours  the  reaction  will  be  termi- 
nated, which  is  shown  by  the  level  of  mercury  being  no  longer 
depressed,  and  the  volume  of  gas  is  now  read  off.  By  means  of 
another  curved  pipette,  15  to  20  c.c.  of  a  rather  concentrated 
.solution  of  cupric  sulphate  are  now  injected,  and  the  tube  is  agi- 
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tated  so  as  to  cause  tbe  gas  to^oome  in  thorough  contact  with  the 
last-named  solution.  The  latter  rapidly  absorbs  all  iifae  phosphn- 
retted  hydrogen  without  affecting  the  uncombined  hydrogen  which 
may  be  present,  and  which  was  generated  by  the  acid  acting  upon 
the  metallic  zinc  contained  in  the  original  sample.  If  no  gas  remains 
after  shaking,  the  phosphide  of  £inc  was  pure ;  otherwise  the  salt 
was  contaminated  with  metallic  zinc.  In  the  latter  case,  the  volume 
of  the  residuary  free  hydrogen  is  deducted  from  the  total  volume  of 
gas  originally  obtained,  and  the  difference  calculated  as  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen.  Now  200  c.o.  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (sp.  gr. 
1*186)  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  1*1706  gram  of  pure 
phosphide  of  zinc ;  hence  the  proportion  of  the  latter  salt  in  the 
given  sample  may  be  determined  by  a  simple  calculation. 

Researches  on  Peptones.  A.  Henninger.  (Oomptes  Bendtu, 
Ixxxvi.,  1413.  From  Joum,  Ghem,  8oc.)  Peptones,  the  ultimate 
ducts  of  peptic  digestion,  have  hitherto  been  found  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  a  state  of  purity,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  retain  mineral 
salts  or  bases,  and  have  yielded  on  incineration  from  3  to  7  per  cent, 
of  ash.  Maly  obtained  a  fibrin- peptone,  which  yielded  only  0*64 
per  cent,  of  ash,  by  separating  the  mineral  substances  by  diffusion. 
Tbe  author  proposed  to  attain  the  same  end  by  starting  with  albu- 
minoids free  from  mineral  matter,  and  using  subseqaently  only  such 
reagents  as  could  be  completely  removed  by  precipitation.  Substi. 
tuting,  therefore,  sulphuric  for  hydrochloric  acid,  he  found  the 
process  required  two  or  three  times  as  long  for  completion,  but  the 
acid  could  then  be  exactly  removed  by  baryta. 

The  pepsin  used  was  of  three  kinds,  an  aqueous  solution  dialysed 
from  a  dog's  gastric  juice,  a  glycerin  solntion  obtained  by  Wittich's 
method,  and  a  very  active  commercial  pepsin.  Tbe  albuminoid 
matters  were  free  from  mineral  matter,  as  detailed  below. 

Fibrin. — The  substance  after  having  been  soaked  in  water  con- 
taining 1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  was  tied  up  in  a  cloth, 
gently  expressed,  and  hung  in  distilled  water,  which  was  constantly 
changed ;  the  mass  in  the  cloth  was  frequently  kneaded  and  squeezed ; 
and  all  the  acid  and  the  sAlts  rendered  soluble  by  the  acid  were  thus 
removed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days.  Tbe  gelatinous  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  absolute  alcohol,  which  was  changed  several 
times ;  the  fibrin,  after  a  final  prolonged  treatment  with  ether,  to 
remove  fatty  matters,  did  not  yield  more  than  029  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Albumin^  purified  by  dialysis,  yielded  only  0*48  per  cent,  of 
mineral  matter. 

(7a«etn.— Skimmed  milk  was  mixed  with  -^ih.  of  soda  solution, 
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and  freed  from  fat  by  fonr  successive  treatments  with  efcher;  the 
X>rodnct  was  then  partially  neutralized  with  dilate  phosphoric  acid, 
and  mixed  with  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid  to  hinder  putrefaction. 
This  liquid  was  subjected  to  dialysis  for  twelve  days,  changing  the 
water  twice  a  day ;  the  casein  was  then  separated  by  adding  acetic 
acid  and  boiling,  and  was  washed  with  water. 

The  purified  albuminoid  matter  is  heated  at  44°,  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  water  containing  -n?o  o*'^  ^^  ^2  ^  ^4»  *°^  ^^®  quantity  of 
pepsin  requisite  to  secure  rapid  digestion.  After  three  or  fonr  days 
the  liquid  is  filtered,  freed  from  all  its  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta,  and 
evaporated  at  60°-70°.  Alcohol  is  gradually  added  to  the  syrupy 
residue,  until  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  separates  on  standing 
into  two  layers ;  the  lower  consists  of  a  little  impure  peptone,  and 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matters.  The  upper 
layer  is  poured  in  a  fine  stream  into  six  times  its  volume  of  98  per 
cent,  alcohol,  which  is  meanwhile  vigorously  stirred ;  the  peptone 
which  settles  down  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  reprecipitated 
by  alcohol;  and  this  process  is  repeated.  The  peptone  is  then 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  first  cold  and  then  warm,  and  finally 
several  times  with  ether.  These  treatments  with  alcohol  and  ether 
render  insoluble  a  small  quantity  of  albuminoids  which  remain  as  a 
residue  on  redissolving  in  water;  one  more  precipitation  with 
alcohol  yields  a  peptone  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  '  A  trace  of  im- 
purity, detected  by  a  slight  turbidity  being  produced  with  acetic 
and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  can  be  entirely  removed  by  dialysis 
continued  for  about  ten  days.  A  small  quantity  of  perfectly 
pure  peptone  was  thus  obtained. 

The  peptones  prepared  from  fibrin,  albumin,  and  casein  are 
amorphous,  infusible,  white  powders,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.  They  behave  like  feeble  amidated  acids. 
In  an  acetic  solution  of  the  peptones,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or 
nitric  acid  produces  at  once  an  abundant  white  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  a  salt  of  the  peptone,  corresponding  to  the  acid  used. 
The  different  peptones  show  no  difference  in  their  reactions ;  they 
differ  from  albuminoids  in  being  less  easily  coagulated  and  pre- 
cipitated ;  they  very  nearly  resemble  gelatine,  but  their  hot  solutions 
do  not  set  on  cooling.  The  peptones  prepared  from  albumin,  fibrin, 
and  casein  show  different  rotatory  powers;  that  from  albumin 
causing  least,  and  that  from  casein  most  rotation.  So  long,  there- 
fore,  as  the  albuminoids  which  differ  in  their  rotatory  power  are 
allowed  to  be  different  varieties,  we  must  also  admit  the  existence 
of  varieties  of  peptones. 
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Tlie«Actioii  of  AniiiuJ  Charcoal  on  Salts.  L.  Li&berma&iL 
(Zeiischr,  fur  aiialyt  Chem.^  1879,  95  ;  from  SUzungaher  der  Akad.  d, 
Wissenach,  mi  Wien,  No.  75.)  The  author's  researches  show  that 
the  filtration  of  saline  solutions  through  animal  charcoal  not  onlj 
causes  a  retention  of  many  salts  on  the  filter,  but  that,  with  a  num- 
ber of  salts,  it  results  in  an  actual  decomposition.  Neutral  solutions 
of  such  salts,  when  passed  through  a  charcoal  filter,  yield  an  acid 
filtrate,  while  the  whole  of  the  base,  together  with  a  smaller  or 
larger  portion  of  the  acid,  is  retained  by  the  charcoal. 

Formation  of  Oxalic  Add  during  the  Bestmction  of  Organic 
ICatter  in  Tozicological  Analysei.  M.  van  Melckebeke. 
(Joum,  de  Pha/rm.  ei  de  Chim.,  1878, 125 ;  from  Bullet.  deVAcadeniie 
royale  Med.  Bdgique,)  The  destruction  of  organic  matter  by  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  frequently  resorted  to  in  the 
search  for  arsenic  and  other  metallic  poisons,  is  shown  by  the  author 
to  be  always  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  100 
grams  of  beef  thus  yielded  0*021  gram  of  this  acid;  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  yielded  0*117  gram  ;  while  0*900  gram  of  this  acid 
was  obtained  from  100  grams  of  calf  s  liver,  and  0*374  gram  from 
the  same  quantity  of  ox  blood. 

This  observation  appears  important,  in  «o  far  as  it  may  prevent 
oxalic  acid  found  in  toxicological  analyses  from  being  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  pre-existing  constituent  of  the  substance  under  ex- 
amination. 

Glucoside  of  Buckthorn  Berries  and  Bhamnodulcite.  C.  Lieber- 
mann  and  0.  Hormann.  {Ber,  der  deutsch.  chem.-Qes.^  xi.,  952. 
From  Joum,  Ghem.  8oc,)  An  examination  by  the  authors  of  the  glu- 
coside extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  berries  of  buckthorn  (^Bhamnus 
infectorius)  has  led  to  some  results  differing  from  those  arrived  at 
by  previous  experimenters.  The  glucoside  was  first  prepared  pure 
by  Gellatly,  who  called  it  xanthorhamnin,  the  name  adopted  by  the 
authors.  It  is  identical  with  Schutzenberger's  a — rhamnegin.  The 
properties  of  the  substance,  as  described  by  these  chemists,  agree 
with  the  observations  of  the  authors. 

Xanthorhamnin  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  readily  breaks  up  into  rhamnetin  and 
sngsr  (rhamnodulcite),  the  former  of  which  is  desposited  in  tufts  of 
lemon-yellow  needles,  agreeing  in  composition  with  Schutzen- 
berger's formula,  C^a  Hjq  Og. 

Bhamnodulcite  the  authors  find  to  be  (contrary  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Gellatly  and  Schutzenberger)  a  crystallizable  sugar.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  the 
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latter  in  hemihedral  tables.  The  aqneoas  solution  yields  liolo« 
hedral  crystals,  which  melt  at  92^-93^.  Dried  in  the  air,  the  sugar 
has  the  formula  G^  H^^  0^ .  When  heated,  it  melts,  and  at  108^ 
gives  off  1  molecule  of  water  :  the  residual  C«  H^  Og  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  brittle  glassy  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which 
again  yields  crystalline  sugar.  Bhamuodulcite  is  very  sweet  and 
agreeable  in  taste.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  Its  action  on 
polarised  light  is  doKtro-rotatory.  It  reduces  PehJing's  solution  on 
warming.  "  Xanthorhamnin  yields  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  sugar. 

Bhanmetin  and  Xanthorhanmin.  C.  Liebermann  and  O. 
Hormann.  (Ber.  der  deuUch.  chem.-Qea.^  xL,  1618.)  The  authors' 
more  recent  analyses  of  these  substances  and  some  of  their  deri- 
vativos  again  confirm  the  correctness  of  Sckiitzenberger's  formula 
(C|<3  H^Q  O5)  for  rhamnetin,  but  show  that  his  formula  for  zanthor- 
hamnin,  0^4  H^^  Qi^,  ought  to  be  changed  to  C^  H^  02g. 

Action  of  Ammonium  Salts  on  Metallic  Sulpiiides.  P.  de  Cler- 
mont. (Gofnpte$  Eendus,  May  12,  1879.  From  Ohemical  News.) 
Bismuth,  cadmium,  and  copper  sulphates  are  not  affeoted  if  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  as  is  also  the  case  with  mercurons 
and  mercuric  sulphides.  Antimony  tri- sulphide  is  completely  de- 
composed by  sal-ammoniac,  yielding  ammonium  sulphide,  which 
escapes,  and  antimony  chloride,  which  remains  in  solution.  Stannic 
sulphide  yields  stannic  acid,  and  no  tin  dissolves.  Stannous  sul- 
phide is  similarly  decomposed,  leaving  stannous  oxide.  Metals  not 
thrown  down  by  hydric  sulphide  from  their  acid  solutions,  but  con- 
verted by  ammonic  hydrosulphate  either  into  sulphides  or  insoluble 
oxides,  after  the  reaction  of  this  reagent,  behave  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  already  known  .that  manganese 
sulphide  dissolves  as  chloride.  Iron  sulphide  in  the  same  manner 
gives  iron  chloride.  Nickel  and  cobalt  sulphides  dissolve  likewise, 
though  more  slowly.  Zinc  sulphide  resists  longer,  but  ultimately 
dissolves  also.  Alumina  and  chromic  oxide  precipitated  by  am- 
monia hydrosulphate  are  known  to  be  insoluble  in  sal^mmoniac. 
On  these  reactions  the  author  founds  a  method  for  .the  separation 
of  certain  metals.  If  a  solution  contains  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese, 
iron,  alumina,  chromium,  and  einc,.it  is  precipitated  with  ammcmia 
hydrosulphate,  the  mixture  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  kept  in  ebullition  for  a  sufficient  time.  On 
filtering,  the  filtrate  contains  all  the  iron  and  manganese,  part  of  the 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  zinc ;  whilst  the  undissolved  portion  contains  all 
the  alumininxn  and  chromium,  with  the  residue  of  the  nickel,  cobalt^ 
and  zinc.     The  analysis  is  completed  by  known  methods.    If  iroK 
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and  manganese  alone  bare  to  be  separated  from  alamininm  and 
cfarominm,  the  process  is  complete  and  precise. 

Gold  as  an  Impnrity  in  Silyer  Kitrate.  E.  B.  Shnttleworth. 
(Canad.  Pkarm,  Joibm.y  Nov.,  1878.)  The  anthor  points  oat  that 
all  commercial  refined  silver  contains  minnte  traces  of  gold,  and 
that  this  impnrity  also  frequently  occnrs  in  the  nitrate.  If  snch 
metallic  silver  be  dissolved  in  ordinary  nitric  acid,  containing  traces 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  botb  metals  will  be  dissolved,  and,  as  long  as 
the  solution  is  acid  and  concentrated,  minute  quantities  of  both 
chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  ef  gold  will  be  retained.  Crystals 
deposited  from  the  liquor  will  also  contain  traces  of  gold.  Snch 
crystals  have  a  faint  purplish  tinge,  as  also  the  solution,  so  that  in 
colour  it  resembles  water  containing  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  log- 
wood ink. 

The  author  is  not  prepared  to  say  in  what  particular  form  or 
combination  the  gold  exists  in  the  silver  salt,  nor  yet  to  state  the 
effect  of  this  impurity  on  the  photographic  film.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  some  of  the  troubles  of  photographers — ^as  for 
instance,  that  technically  known  as  fogging — might  in  some  degree 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  this  contamination. 

Nitrate  of  silver  containing  gold  may  be  purified  by  fusion ;  on 
dissolving  the  cake  in  water  the  gold  will  be  deposited,  and  may  be 
removed  by  decantation  or  by  filtration  through  asbestos. 

The  Detection  of  Almn  in  Flour  and  Bread.  F.  M.  and  G. 
Rimmington.  {Fharm,  Journ,,  3rd  series,  ix.,  41.)  The  usual 
mode  of  detecting  and  estimating  alum  in  adulterated  flour  and 
bread,  by  calculating  for  alum  the  aluminium  phosphate  found  in 
the  ash  in  excess  of  a  certain  quantity,  is  objected  to  by  the  authors 
on  the  ground  that  alumina  in  much  larger  proportion  than  is  gene- 
rally suppose^,  is  quite  compatible  with  perfect  freedom  from  alum. 
They  prefer  to  extract  the  akim  as  such  by  means  of  dialysis,  and 
recommend  the  following  mode  of  procedure : — 

Shake  50  grams  of  the  flour  in  a  litre  flask  with  200  c.c.  of  recti- 
fied spirit  until  a  perfectly  uniform  mixture  is  obtained ;  then  add 
distilled  water  to  make  up  1  litre.  Allow  the  mixture  te  stand  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  with  oocasional  agitation,  after  which  pour 
it  upon  a  large  filter.  Take  any  proportion  of  the  filtrate  and  place 
it  in  a  dialyser,  and  aHow  this-to  float  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  change  the  water  in  the  dish,  allow  to  dialyse  for  another 
twelve  hours,  and  repeat  the  process  for  a  third  and  fourth  time,  until 
the  last  dialysate  entirely  ceases  to  give  any  reaction  for  sulphuric 
acid.     The  united  solutions  are  now  reduced  to*  a  small  bulk  by 
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evaporation,  tte  sulphnric  acid  precipitated  from  the  residue  by 
barinm  chloride,  and  the  precipitate  collected,  dried,  and  weighed. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  salt  of  sulphnric  acid  present  in  the  flonr 
mnst  appear  in  the  dial j sate,  and  the  only  problem  to  settle  will  be 
its  proportion  to  the  alumina  fonnd  by  incineration.  The  dialysate 
may  also  be  tested  for  alumina. 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphnric  acid  found  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  mere  trace,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to  alum,  but  to  the  sul- 
phates normally  occurring  in  minute  quantities  in  pure  flour. 

In  the  case  of  bread  a  modification  of  the  above  process  has  to  be 
adopted.  The  bread  should  be  dried,  powdered,  then  digested  in 
the  diluted  spirit,  and  filtered.  This  filtrate  can  be  used  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  the  former  processes.  But  the  fact  that  soluble 
sulphates  may  exist  in  the  water  with  which  the  bread  has  been 
made  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  diflBculty  may  be  met  by  testing 
the  filtrate  with  the  logwood  test,  the  operation  being  performed  in 
Nessler  glasses  on  a  white  groand. 

The  authors  have  given  special  attention  to  the  logwood  test,  and 
find  its  indications  of  alum  as  delicate  as  those  of  arsenic  by  Marsh*s 
test,  provided  the  logwood  used  is  of  good  quality.  Instead  of  a 
tincture  made  from  the  wood,  a  solution  of  the  extract  in  diluted 
spirit  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage.  With  due  care  they  claim 
to  be  able  to  detect  alum  if  present  in  even  so  small  a  proportion 
as  one  part  per  million.     Three  modes  mfcy  be  followed  : — 

1.  A  portion  of  the  filtrates  obtained  from  the  flour  or  bread 
by  elutriation  may  be  tested  as  for  ammonia  in  a  Nessler  glass. 

2.  The  dialysate  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way. 

3.  The  flour  itself  may  be  tested  by  mixing  in  a  small  porcelain 
dish  2  grams  with  2  c.c.  of  water,  and  adding  1  c.c.  of  the  test. 

If  comparative  trials  be  made  at  the  same  time  with  pure  water 
and  pure  flour,  the  difierence  is  most  remarkable. 

For  a  while  the  colour  develops  and  grows  deeper,  then  changes 
a  little,  and  finally  fades. 

Lactncone.  N.  Franchimont  and  Wigman.  (Ber.  der  deuisch, 
eliem.'Oes.,  xii.,  10.)  Lactucarium,  from  Lactuca  altissimay  when 
exhausted  with  water  and  weak  spirits  of  wine,  leaves  a  residue 
from  which  boiling  alcohol  extracts  lactncone.  The  latter  separates 
on  cooling  in  wart-like  granules,  which,  after  repeated  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  hot  alcohol  and  purification  with  animal  charcoal,  yield 
colourless  microscopic  crystals  corresponding  in  composition  to  the 
formula  0^4  H24  O.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  solnble 
in  cold  alcohol,  and  freely  solnble  in  petroleum.    Their  fusing  point 
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is  296^0.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasnlphide  lactncone 
yields  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  Ci^Bl^  which  boils  between 
247^  and  262^. 

The  author  regards  lactncone  as  homologons  with  camphor  and 
Paterno's  zeorin. 

Reaction  of  Sodium  and  of  Potassinm  Iodide  with  Salphnroui 
Acid.  A.  E.  Menke.  (Ohem.  News,  xxzix.,  19.)  Johnson,  in 
his  investigation  of  potassium  tri-iodide,  noticed  that  on  mixing 
strong  solutions  of  potassium  iodide  and  snlphurons  acid,  a  yellow 
colour  was  produced,  which  was  not  blackened  by  more  sulphurous 
acid,  but  disappeared  on  adding  water.  Qmelin  (^Handbook  of 
Chemistrtj,  Watts,  ii.,  263)  states  on  the  authority  of  Saladin  {Joum. 
Chenu  Med.,  vii.,  528,  that  hydriodic  and  sulphurous  acids  in  aqueous 
solution  form  a  yellow  liquid,  brighter  in  proportion  to  the  ooncen* 
tration,  and  from  which,  eventually,  sulphur  is  separated.  Having 
verified  this  statement^  the  author  inferred  that  the  yellow  colour 
given  by  potassium  iodide  with  sulphurous  acid  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  latter  upon  the  hydriodic  acid  set  free,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  isolate  the  substance  causing  the  colour.  That  it 
could  not  be  iodine  was  shown  by  its  resisting  the  action  of  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  by  its  not  colouring  carbon  disnlphide. 
When  the  yellow  solution  was  shaken  with  ether,  the  latter  was 
very  slightly  coloured,  but  on  adding  a  little  alcohol  and  again 
shaking,  the  ethereal  layer  acquired  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
when  drawn  off  and  evaporated  it  left  a  brown  oily  substance, 
having  a  pungent  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  bromine.  On 
heating  moderately,  it  evolved  vapour  of  iodine.  The  author  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  fit  for  analysis ;  but  the  yield 
was  always  small,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  the  separation  o{ 
plates  of  iodine,  fle,  therefore,  tried  to  obtain  it  by  the  action  of 
salphurouB  acid  gas  upon  iodine  dissolved  in  ordinary  alcohol, 
hoping  that,  the  quantity  of  water  present  being  very  small,  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  yellow  substance  would  be  produced.  One  ounce 
of  iodine  was  dissolved  in  26  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  sulphurous  acid  was 
passed'  in  to  complete  saturation ;  the  liquid  remained  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  which  disappeared  immediately  on  adding  excess  of 
water.  As  it  did  not  deposit  anything  after  some  days,  and  was 
found  to  contain  a  little  free  iodine,  small  quantities  of  water  were 
added,  and  more  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  passed  in  until  no  more 
.  free  iodine  could  be  detected,  although  the  liquid  had  still  a  dark 
brown  colour.  On  standing  it  deposited  a  plastic  substance  resem- 
bling the  amorphous  form  of  sulphur.    This  was  freed  by  pressure 
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iVom  adhering  inoiher-liqTior,wben  it  weighed  0140  gram.  Ou  oxid- 
ifling  it  with  fnining  nitric  aoid,  and  precipitating  with  barinm  chlor- 
ide, it  gave  barium  snlphate  corresponding  to  60  per  cent,  of  Bulphnr. 
Though  disappointed  in  isolating  the  substance,  the  author  submits 
that  his  experiments  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  yellow  body 
formed  when  sulphurous  acid  acts  upon  concentrated  solutions  of 
potassium  and  sodium  iodide,  is  an  unstable  iodide  of  sulphur,  and 
would  suggest  the  following  equations  explaining  the  reaction  : — 

(1)  KI  +  H2S0s  =  HI  +  KHSOs- 

(2)  SHI  +  2S03  =  4H80  +  8I3  +  IgS^C?) 

(3)  Ig  +  2H3O  +  SO3  =  2HI  +  H2SO4. 

The  OuantitatiTe  Blowpipe  Assay  of  Mercury.  O.  Attwood. 
(Ohem.  News,  xxxiz.,  111.)  The  author  divides  oomponnds  to  be 
assayed  into  three  classes.  Class  A,  containing  metallic  mercury, 
cinnabar,  tiemannite,  suboxide,  protoxide,  and  mixed  sulphides. 
Class  B,  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  iodide  of  mercury.  Class 
C,  amalgams  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  etc. 

Class  A. — 10  to  20  grains  of  the  ore,  finely  powdered  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  2000  holes  to  the  linear  inch,  are  mixed  with  5  to  10 
times  their  weight  of  powdered  litharge,  and  distilled  over  a  spirit 
lamp  in  a  small  glass  retort,  1|  inches  long  and  ^  inch  diameter.  To 
this  retort  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  a  glass  tube,  slightly  curved, 
2}  inches  long,  and  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  end  of  this  tube 
dips  under  water  contained  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible.  The 
operation  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  The  mercury  is  carefully  col- 
lected from  the  glass  tube  and  crucible.  The  retort  is  broken  up 
and  its  contents  carefully  powdered  and  examined  by  a  lens  for 
mercury.  The  globules  are  then  united  by  gently  warming  under 
water,  and  the  dry  mercury  weighed. 

Olass  B. — A  quantity  of  the  finely  powdered  ore,  equal  to  10  . 
grains,  is  mixed  witli  three  times  its  volume  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium.    The  apparatus  closely  resembles  that  used  in  Class  A,  but 
ibe  retort  has  a  small  bulb. 

Olass  C. — ^These  amalgams  are  sometimes  powdered  with  difficulty* 
and  it  is  often  advantageous  to  add  a  known  weight  of  pure  mercury, 
00  as  to  render  them  semi-fluid  before  distilling.  10  to  30  grains  of 
the  amalgam  are  usually  taken  for  an  assay.  A  turned  steel  retort 
>s  used  for  distillation,  which  is  effected  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace 
heated  by  a  blowpipe  flame ;  the  head  of  the  retort  is  accurately 
ground  to  fit  over  the  body.  The  retort,  including  the  cap  and  cap, 
is  1  inch  high ;  the  neck  of  the  cap  is  2  inches  long.     The  paper 
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contains  fall-size  illnstrationa  of  the  different  retorts,  etc.,  which  are 
made  by  Casella.  The  anthor  has  had  muoh  experience,  and  states 
that  most  accurate  resalts  can  be  obtained  with  the  abo7e  apparatus. 

Hyponitrous  Acid.  J.  D.  van  der  Plants.  {Zeitschr.  des 
oesterr,  Apoth.  Ver.,  1878,  318.)  Daring  an  investigation  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  alkaline  nitrates,  E.  Divers, 
in  1871,  obtained  a  liquid  which,  after  neutralization  with  aoetioacid, 
gave  with  silver  nitrate  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  formula  Ag  N  0. 
As  the  analysis  published  at  the  time  did  not  quite  agree  with  this 
formula,  the  author  considered  it  desirable  to  reinvestigate  the  subject. 

A  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water, 
when  gradually  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  amalgam,  evolves 
much  heat,  and  liberates  a  mixture  of  gases  ■  consisting  of  40  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  60  per  cent,  of  nitrous  oxide.  Upon  neutra- 
lizing the  resulting  solution  with  acetic  acid  and  adding  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  consistiDg  of  acetate  and 
hyponitrite  of  silver,  the  former  of  which  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
light,  so  that  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  leaves  silver  oxide  undissolved,  while  the  hyponitrite 
passes  into  solution  from  which  it  can  be  precipitated  by  neutra- 
lization with  ammonia.  The  yield  amounts  to  only  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  potassium  nitrite  employed. 

The  analyses  of  the  precipitate  gave  numbers  most  fully  con- 
firming the  formula  Ag  N  O,  and  thus  proving  it  to  be  indeed  hypo- 
nitrite of  silver. 

It  is  amorphous,  pale  yellow,  not  affected  by  light,  and  not  altered 
at  100°  C,  but  is  decomposed  at  110°  C,  with  the  formation  of 
nitrate,  and  leaves  metallic  silver  upon  ignition.  When  rapidly 
heated  to  150°  it  explodes,  with  the  evolution  of  brown  fumes.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and 
.sulphuric  acid,  and  is  completely  reprecipitated  from  these  acid 
solutions  by  alkalies.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
not  acted  upon  by  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  below  70°  0.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  boiling  acetic  acid,  liberate 
from  it  hyponitrons  acid. 

The  free  hyponitrons  acid  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  an  excess  of  the  silver  salt.  It  is  a 
colourless,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  can  be  boiled  with  acetic 
acid,  and  even  with  nitric  acid,  without  suffering  decomposition.  It 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  turns  blue  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  mixed  with  mucilage  of  starch,  and  reduces 
potassium  premanganate.     On  exposure  to  air,  however,  it  under- 
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goes  gradual  decomposibion,  so  that  only  traoes  of  it  can  be  detected 
.  after  a  few  weeks. 

Concentrated  sulpharic  acid  splits  it  up  into  water  and  pare 
nitrons  oxide. 

The  formula  of  the  free  acid  is  H  N  0. 

Process  for  the  rapid  Estiination  of  Morphine  in  Opium.  A.  Petit. 
(Jiottm.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ohim.  [4],  xrix.,  159.  From  Pharm,  Joum.) 
The  errors  and  difficulties  inherent  to  the  various  processes  followed 
in  the  estimation  of  morphine  in  opium  have  frequSntlj  been 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  best  grounded  objections  being  certainly 
that  which  is  based  on  the  length  of  the  various  processes.  The 
following  method  appears  to  exclude  most  of  the  causes  of  the 
errors  noticed  by  authors ;  whilst  the  duration  of  the  experiment 
which  does  not  exceed  two  hours,  will  facilitate  assays  and  the 
commercial  transactions  depending  on  them,  which  are  often  rendered 
impossible  by  the  lengfch  of  the  analysis. 

A  comparative  investigation  of  the  process  now  proposed  and  of 
that  of  Guillermond  has  given  results  always  to  the  advantage  of 
the  new  method. 

The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows : — Take  15  grams  of  the 
opium  to  be  assayed,  suspend  it  in  75  grams  of  distilled  water,  and 
afterwards  throw  it  upon  a  filter.  Take  55  grams  of  the  filtrate, 
which  would  represent  10  grams  of  opium,  add  3  c.c.  of  ammonia, 
and  agitate.  The  deposit  of  morphine  takes  place  rapidly  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  27  grams  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  are 
added.  After  shaking  several  times  it  is  again  allowed  to  stand  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  t<hrown  upon  a  tared  filter.  The  alkaloid  is 
washed  upon  the  filter  with  alcohol  of  50  per  cent.  After  washing 
it  only  requires  to  be  dried  and  weighed.  The  mother- liquors  left 
to  themselves  deposit  after  forty-eight  hours  only  a  small  pre- 
cipitate that  need  not  be  noticed. 

With  the  same  opium  thp  following  results  have  been  obtained. 
10  grams  of  opium  yielded  by  the — 


New  Process. 

Gumennond'B  Process. 

1*09  of  GryBtalline 
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1-16 
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1-06 

107 
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Product 

1-16  f  of  Crystalline  Product    con- 
0*92  ^tainiDg  much  more  Narcotine. 
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In  exact  determinaiions  adrantage  has  been  taken  of  the  properiy 
of  narcoiine  of  not  saturating  acid  liqnors  even  in  the  presence  of 
morphine,  the  quantity  of  acid  required  for  the  saturation  of  25 
centigrams  of  the  precipitate  obtained  being  ascertained. 

For  this  purpose  25  centigrams  of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved 
in  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  titrated  so  as  to  exactly 
saturate  25  centigrams  of  pure  morphine  dried  at  120^  G.  This 
liquor  containR  in  a  litre  4'30  grams  of  monohydrated  snlphario 
acid,  (SOs^jO). 

On  the  other  hand  a  solution  of  sucrate  of  lime  is  prepared  of  a 
strength  that  10  c.c.  should  saturate  exactly  10  c.o.  of  the  sulphuric 
solution.  It  remains  then  only  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  sul- 
phuric  solution  would  be  saturated  by  25  centigrams  of  the  morphine 
obtained  in  the  various  assays. 

If  the  25  centigrams  should  saturate  exactly  the  10  c.c.  of  sul- 
phuric  liquid,  the  morphine  would  be  pure;  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  quantity  of  real  morphine  contained  in  the  mixture  would  be 
•given  in  hundredths  by  the  number  of  tenths  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  10  c.c.  of  sucrate  of  lime  solution  not  required,  and  which 
remain  unused,  for  the  saturation  of  the  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  solution 
left  unsaturated  by  the  precipitate.  In  practice,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  solution  of  the  morphine,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  20  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  solution  to  dissolve  the  25  centigrams  of  precipitate, 
bearing  in  mind  that  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  solution  are  exactly  saturated 
by  10  c.c.  of  the  sucrate  of  lime  solution. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  narcotine  does  not  in  any  way  nffect 
the  estimation.  Knowing  that  it  required  for  the  saturation  of  10 
c.c.  of  sulphuric  liquid  either  10  c.c.  of  the  sucrate  of  lime  solu- 
tion or  25  centigrams  of  morphine,  the  author  dissolved  25  centi- 
grams of  morphine  and  25  centigrams  of  narcotine  in  20  c.c.  of  the 
sulphuric  liquid,  and  found  that  in  order  to  saturate  the  excess  of 
acid  there  was  required  exactly  10  c.c.  of  solution  of  sucrate  of  lime.  • 
Therefore  of  the  20  c.c.  employed,  10  c.c.  had  been  saturated  by  the 
morphine,  and  10  c.c.  left  unsaturated  by  it. 

Experiments  made  with  various  precipitates  obtained  gave  the 
following  results,  25  centigrams  of  precipitate  being  dissolved  in 
10  c.c.  of  the  sulphuric  liquid  in  each  case  : — 

No.  1  required  0*7  c.o.  of  sucrate  of  lime  solution  to  saturate 
nncombined  acid. 

No.  2  required  0*9  c.c.  of  sucrate  of  lime  solution  to  saturate 
nncombined  acid. 

No.  3  required  0'6  c.o.  of  sucrate  of  lime  solution  to  saturate 
nncombined  acid. 
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No.  4.  required  0'8  cc.  of  sacrate  of  lime  solution  to  safcarate 
nncombined  acid. 

The  pare  morphine  present  is  conseqnentlj  expressed  in  the 
following  figures : — 

No.  1 100  —7  *  93  per  cent. 

No.  2 100  -9  =  91  „      „ 

No.  3 100  -e  -  94  „      „ 

No.  4 100  -8  -  92  „      „ 

By  this  process  the  exact  proportion  of  morphine  is  obtained, 
whilst  by  other  methods  the  morphine  weighed  contains  more  or 
less  resin  or  foreign  extractive  matter. 

Salicylate  of  Zinc.  Dr.  Vnlpins.  (Archiv  der  Pharm,,  March, 
1879,  239.)  The  salt  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  4»  per 
cent.,  of  which  a  portion,  however,  separates  again  on  standing.  A 
2  per  cent,  solution  is  permanent.  In  alcohol  and  ether  the  salt  is 
extremely  soluble.  An  alcoholic  solution  containing  50  per  cent. 
of  the  salt  can  be  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  water  with- 
out any  appreciable  separation  taking  place. 

Salicylate  of  Copper.  Dr.  Vulpius.  (Ibid.)  This  salt  is 
soluble  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
is  precipitated  both  by  ether  and  by  water.  Solutions  containing 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  salt  form  clear  mixtures  with  four 
volumes  of  water. 

Santonin  DerivatiYes.  S.  Gannizzaro  and  L.  Valenta.  (Oaz- 
zetia  Chimica  ItaUcuna^  viii.,  309.  From  Joum,  Ghem,  8oc.)  The  ad- 
dition of  the  elements  of  water  to  santonin,  G^s  H^g  Og,  gives  rise  to 
a  bibasic  acid,  photoscmtontc  acid  (Sestini,  Oazzettay  vi.,  357),  and  to 
four  isomeric  monobasic  acids,  G^g  H^q  O^,  viz.,  the  santonimc  acid  of 
Hesse  (Ber,,  vi.,  1280),  the  sanUmic  add  of  Gannizzaro  and  Sestini 
(Oazzetta,  iii.,  24e\\meiaBantonic  add (ibid.^  vi.,  345),  and para^antonic 
add..  These  four  monobasic  acids  differ  not  only  in  their  crystaHiue 
form,  solubility,  and  other  physical  characters,  but  also  in  their 
behaviour  with  reagents. 

Santonic  acid,  when  treated  with  phosphorous  trichloride,  gives 
rise  to  santonic  chloride,  G15H19O3CI  (m.  p.  170**-171*) ;  the  cor- 
responding  iodide  fuses  at  136°,  and  the  bromide  at  145*5°.  By 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  solution  of  santonic  acid  in  methyl 
or  ethyl  alcohol,  or  by  the  action  of  the  haloid  paraffins  on  metallic 
santonates,  methyl  santonate  (m.  p.  86°-86'5°),  and  ethyl  santonate 
(m.  p.  94^-95°)  are  readily  obtained.      By  the  action  of  nascent 
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hydrogen,  sodiam  Bantonaie  is  tranaformed  into  the  sodinm  salt  of 
hydrosantonic  acid,  C^j  Hgg  0^,  the  silver  salt  of  which  yields  meta- 
santonic  acid  (jOazzetta^  vi.,  845).  This  isomeride  of  santonic  acid, 
however,  may  be  more  conveniently  prepared  by  distilling  santonic 
acid  under  a  diminished  pressure  of  62  to  43  mm.,  stopping  the 
distillation  as  soon  as  the  distillate  becomes  coloured,  and  the  boiU 
ing  point  rises.  Both  the  distillate  and  the  residue  in  the  retort 
are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  after  agitation 
with  ether  to  remove  oily  matters,  the  alkaline  solution  is  precipi- 
tated with  an  acid  and  the  metasantonic  acid  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  ether.  Metasantonic  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
alkaline  solutions  on  santonide.  MetascmUmic  chlaridsj  0^5  H^g  O3  CI, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  of  phosphorous  tri- 
chloride on  metasantonic  acid,  crystallizes  in  slender  needles 
(m.  p.  139**),  and  is  moderately  soluble  in  ether.  Methyl  metasan- 
tonate  forms  large,  lustrous  crystals  (m.  p.  101'5°-102-5^).  It  is 
prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  methyl  alcohol  solu- 
tion of  metasantonic  acid. 

Santonide, — If  a  solution  of  santonic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
boiled  for  several  hours,  and  the  acid  is  then  distilled  off  until  the 
temperature  rises  to  180%  a  residue  is  left  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing to  a  viscous  mass  of  the  colour  of  amber.  This  residue  is 
agitated  with  ether  and  an  aqueoas  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ; 
the  ethereal  solution  decanted  and  evaporated,  and  the  santonide 
thus  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  ether, 
Santonide,  C^^  B^^  O3,  melts  at  127^-127-5'*.  The  quantity  obtained 
forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  product,  the  greater  part  con- 
sisting of  unchanged  santonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  alkaline 
solution. 

Parasantonide, — This  substance,  isomeric  mth  that  just  described, 
is  prepared  and  purified  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  distillation  is 
continued  until  the  temperature  rises  to  260**.  It  melts  at  110°-110-5^ 
Both  santonide  and  parasantonide  are  laevo-rotatory ;  but  santonide 
acts  the  more  energetically  on  the  polarised  ray. 

Parasantonic  acid. — This  acid  is  prepared  from  parasantonide  by 
boiling  it  with  soda  solution,  precipitating  with  an  acid,  and  purify- 
ing by  crystallizing  from  ether  or  from  water.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  parasantonide  with  boiling  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  free  acid  forms  large  white  crystals,  which 
are  moderately  sol  able  in  ether  and  in  water.  It  is  a  powerful  acid, 
easily  expelling  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  The  parasantonates 
are  mostly  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  difficult  to 
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obtain  in  a  crystalline  Btate.  The  barium  salt,  (Ci6H|gO^).2  Ba, 
forms  slender  needles.  Parasantonic  acid,  when  treated  with  ac&tjl 
chloride  or  phosphorous  trichloride,  does  not  yield  the  corresponding 
chloride,  hnt  is  converted  into  parasantonide.  Methyl  paratantonate 
crystallisses  in  hard  prisms  (m.  p.  ISS^-IS^*).  Ethyl  parcuantoncUe 
forms  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  172®)  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 

Hydrosantonidey  C^g  Hjq  O3. — This  compound  may  be  prepared 
from  hydrosantonic  acid,  and  purified  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  santonide  and  parasantonide,  but  is  obtained  in  much  larger 
quantity  if  the  hydrosantonic  acid  be  first  heated  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  closed  tubes  at  about  150°,  for  four  hours.  It  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  melting  at  165—156^. 

Snlphocarbonate  of  Potassium  and  Allied  Compounds.  J.  M. 
Maisch.  (Amer.  Jbum.  of  Pharm.^  April,  1879.)  The  sulphocar- 
bonates  were  discovered  by  Berzelius  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  results  of  his  investigations  remain  undisturbed  even  at  the 
present  time.  The  name  sulphocarhonaie  indicates  that  these  com- 
pounds  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  corresponding 
carbonates,  except  that  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  is  completely 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  sulphur ;  the  formula  for 
snlphocarbonate  of  potassium  is  therefore  K^  G  S3. 

As  this  salt  is  now  attracting  much  attention,  the  author  sup- 
plies the  following  information  respecting  its  mode  of  preparation 
and  properties : — 

On  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash,  carbonate,  and  finally  bicarbonate,  of  potassium  is  formed. 
A  precisely  analogous  reaction  is  obtained  if  an  aqueous  solution  of 
monosulphide  of  potassium  is  acted  upon  by  carbon  bisulphide ; 
Kg  S  +  0  S3  yields  E^  C  B^.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  its  solubility  in  this  menstruum  is  not  materially  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  a  polysulphuret,  or  of  the  officinal  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium.  The  preparation  of  snlphocarbonate  involves, 
therefore,  the  previous  formation  of  potasHum  monosulphide ;  and 
this  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  into  a  solation  of  caustic  potash  as  long  as  the  gas  is 
absorbed,  and  afterwards  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  the  same  alkaline 
solution.  In  its  purest  state  it  yields  on  evaporation  colourless 
prisms  of  the  hydrated  sulphide,  which  are  deliquescent  on  exposure, 
dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  in  contact  with  the  air 
become  oxidized.  The  solution  in  water  obtained  in  the  manner 
indicated,  is  therefore  best  preserved  in  well  filled  bottles,  or  it  is 
at  once  agitated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  as  long  as  the  latter  is 
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dissolved.  The  combination  is  effected  in  a  stoppered  bottle  at  a 
temperature  of  30°  0.  (86°  F.)  ;  as  the  carbon  bisulphide  dissolves, 
the  liquid  acquires  a  yellow,  brown-yellow,  or  red-brown  colour, 
according  to  the  concentration  and  purity  of  the  solution.  On 
careful  evaporation  at  the  temperature  indicated,  and  subsequent 
cooling,  yellow,  crystals  of  the  hydrate  are  obtained,  which  at  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature  part  with  their  water  and  leave  the 
anhydrous  compound.  Potasdum  sulphooaa-honate  is  very  deliques- 
cent, freely  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has 
a  cooling,  afterwards  pungent  and  peppery,  and  finally  somewhat 
sulphurous  taste. 

The  sparing  solubility  in  alcohol  of  potassium  sulphocarbonate, 
and  the  free  solubility  in  the  same  liquid  of  potassium  mono- 
sulphide,  suggests  the  preparation  of  the  former  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  latter.  On  adding  to  such  a  concentrated  solution 
carbon  bisulphide  as  long  as  this  is  taken  up,  the  liquid  will 
gradually  separate  into  two  or  three  layers,  the  lowest  of  which  is 
a  syrupy  solution  of  the  compound  desired.  But  for  the  purposes 
for  which  potassium  snlphocarbonate  is  employed,  it  is  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  by  the  process  described  before . 

If  a  watery  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  agitated  with  carbon 
bisulphide,  the  latter  is  gradually  dissolved,  yielding  a  brown  liquid, 
which  contains  both  carbonate  and  snlphocarbonate  of  potassium  in 
solution;  GKHO  +  SCSg  yields  KjOOj  +  2K3CS8  +  SH^O. 
Both  newly  formed  compounds  have  a  similar  behaviour  to  water 
and  alcohol,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated  either  by  crystalliza- 
tion or  by  precipitation  with  alcohol ;  and  since  the  application  of 
strong  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  is  inadmissible,  the  process 
described  cannot  be  advantageously  used  for  the  preparation  of 
potassium  snlphocarbonate.  Such  a  solution  will  effervesce  briskly 
on  the  addition  of  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  after 
the  neutralization  of  the  liquid  the  further  addition  of  acid  will 
render  the  mixture  milky  from  the  separation  of  sulphocarbonic  acid. 
Hg  C  S3,  which  gradually  forms  a  heavy  red-brown  oil,  capable  of 
decomposing  the  carbonates  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

On  treating  an  alcoholw  solution  of  caustic  potash  with  carbon 
bisulphide,  the  reaction  is  very  different  from  the  preceding,  and 
i*e suits  in  the  production  of  sulpTiocarhovinate  of  potassium ; 
KHO  +  CgHgO  +  CSg  yields  KC3HBOCS2  +  HjO.  This  salt 
gives  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  a  yeUow  precipitate,  and 
the  acid  contained  in  it  has  also  been  known  as  xanthome^  xanthic 
and  xanthogenic  acid;  it  was  discovered  by  Zeise  in  1822. 
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By  substitating  in  the  above  processes  canstio  soda  or  lime  for 
the  potash,  corresponding  sodiam  and  calcinni  compounds  are 
obtained.  The  soluble  sulphocarbouates  yield  brown  precipitates 
with  salts  of  copper,  red  ones  with  salts  of  lead,  and  yellow  ones 
with  mercuric,  cadmium,  and  silver  salts.  Many  of  these  com- 
pounds with  the  heavy  metals  are  gradually  turned  black. 

Sulphocarbonates  are  now  used  for  the  destruction  of  phylloxera, 
and  of  insects  infesting  plants  and  flowers,  and  also  as  fertilizers. 
They  also  appear  to  be  adapted  as  remedies  in  certain  skin  diseases. 

Spergulin.  C.  O.  Harz.  (Ghem,  Gentr,,  1879,  24.  From 
Joum,  Ghem.  Soc.)  Spergulin  occurs  in  the  seed  coverings  of 
Spergtda  vulgaris  and  S.  maxima.  It  is  produced  at  the  time  when 
the  seeds  blacken  and  are  nearly  ripe.  Spergulin  is  very  soluble  in 
absolute  and  aqueous  alcohol.  Viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the 
solution  appears  nearly  colourless,  with  a  shade  of  olive  green ;  by 
reflected  light  it  exhibits  an  intense  dark  blue  fluorescence.  Spergulin 
has  not  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  methylic  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol,  and  scarcely 
soluble  in  petroleum  or  in  ether.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark  blue  liquid.  The  fluorescence  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  spergulin  is  maintained  for  more  than  a  year 
if  the  liquid  be  kept  in  darkness  ;  fluorescence  is  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  direct  sunlight,  and  more  slowly  by  that  of  diffused 
light. 

Small  quantities  of  caustic  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  spergulin,  transform  it  into  an  emerald- 
gpreen  fluorescent  body ;  basic  lead  acetate  produces  a  precipitate  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  spergulin.  The  new  compound  contains, 
61'85  per  cent,  of  carbon,  705  of  hydrogen,  and  31'80  of  oxygen  ; 
which  agrees  tolerably  with  the  formula  C5  H^  O3.  It  appears  to 
be  related  to  chlorophyll,  and  is  probably  closely  allied  with  phyllo- 
cyanin. 

An  alcoholic  (1:8)  solution  of  spergulin  showed  strong  absorp- 
tion, almost  entirely  in  the  violet ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  con- 
siderably from  chlorophyll,  phyllocyanin,  and  phylloxanthin.  The 
author  is  inclined  to  regard  spergulin  as  a  feeble  acid,  the  acid  salts 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  acid  itself,  exhibit  blue  fluorescence,  and 
the  basic  salts  are  without  fluorescent  properties. 

Note  on  the  Eeaction  of  Codeine  with  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Ferric 
Chloride.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  (Archiv  der  Fharm.,  xii.,  330.)  The 
author  has  previously  shown  that  codeine  forms  a  blue  solution 
with  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  ferric  chloride,  and  a  colour- 
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less  solntipn  with  salpharic  acid  alone.  As  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  erystalline  alkaloid  is  very  slow,  he  now  reoommends 
the  employment  of  codeine  previously  dried  in  an  exsiccator  and 
finely  powdered. 

Dr.  Hesse  attributes  the  pink  colour  obtained  by  Calmberg  by 
moistening  codeine  with  sulphuric  acid  to  the  presence  of  impurities. 

The  Chemistry,  Fharmaoy,  and  Therapeutics  of  OiryBophaiiic  Acid. 
J.  L.  Mac  mi  11  an.  (Pkarm.  Joum.^  3rd  series,  ix.,  756.)  Since 
chryso phonic  acid  has  been  so  prominently  brought  before  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  public  by  B.  Squire  and  otliers,  a  more 
detailed  account  of  its  properties  will  probably  be  welcome  to  the 
readers  of  the  YecuT'Book ;  and  we  therefore  give  a  somewhat  copious 
extract  of  the  author's  report  on  this  subject : — 

Chrysophardc  acidf  Bheic  adid,  sometimes  called  Shein — 

CHHeOa'COH)^, 

takes  its  name  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  to  appear  golden. 
It  belongs  to  the  anthracene  group  of  carbon  compounds,  and,  like 

alizarin,  is  regarded  as  dioxy'anihraquinone,  Ci^H^  Og"  *{  q  ct  i  *     ^* 

crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  is  tasteless,  and  may  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition.  It  is  contained  in  araroba  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  in  almost  all  the  varieties  of  rheum  to  a 
considerable  «itent,  as  also  in  most  varieties  of  dock — Bumex 
patientia,  B.  pahutris,  B.  acutusy  B.  aquaticus  (Hydrolapathum), 
and  B.  obtusifolius.  The  B,  aquaticus  is  reputed  to  possess  anti- 
scorbutic properties  (Pereira).  It  is  also  contained  in  Lichen  orcella, 
which  fact  seems  to  have  led  Mr.  Kemp  to  conclude,  and  there  were 
strong  reasons  for  his  arriving  at  such  conclusion,  that  the  Goa 
powder,  as  met  with  in  ihe  bazaars  of  India,  was  prepared  fi*om 
this  substance.  The  samples  operated  on  by  him  yielded  42 '89  per 
cent,  of  a  substance  soluble  in  benzol  and  in  alkalies.  It  is  fonnd  in 
considerable  quantities  in  common  yellow  lichen,  Pamielia  parie- 
Una,  which  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers  ;  in 
several  varieties  of  senna,  and  in  Cassia  alaia.  This  latter  is  called 
by  the  Malabars  the  "ringworm bush,*'  and  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
psoriasis,  herpes,  scabies,  and  syphilitic  eruptions,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  centipede,  tarantula,  and  scor- 
pion. A  yellow  powder  prepared  from  it,  and  much  resembling 
araroba,  is  hawked  about  the  country  by  Tamil  empirics,  and 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  coolies,  who  regard  it  as  a  specific  for  all 
diseases ;  and  on  large  estates  seldom  a  day  passes  without  meeting 
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several  labourers  bedaubed  with  it,  not  only  for  the  crare  of  skin 
diseases,  but  for  fever,  headache,  eto.  It  certainly  is  effective  in 
subduing  eruptions  of  the  skin ;  but  as  for  its  other  ascribed  virtues,  . 
ihej  exist,  in  the  author's  opinion,  only  in  the  imagination  and  un- 
limited faith  of  the  coolie.  He  has  found  it  successful  in  allaying 
the  irritation  produced  by  mosquito  bites.  The  fact  that  the  juice 
of  the  dock-leaf  allays  the  irritation  caused  by  the  sting  of  the 
nettle  may  be  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  its  containing  chrysophanio 
acid,  as  does  the  Cassia  alata^  which  is  common  in  the  mountain 
province  of  Ceylon ;  as  is  also  G.  occidentalism  0,  Soph&ra^  and  (7.  Tora^ 
whose  leaves  and  roots  possess  the  same  therapeutic  properties. 

Caihartin. — The  active  principle  of  senna  is  composed  of  chry- 
sophanio acid,  a  dextro-rotatory  glucose,  and  chrysophanin.  The 
acid  may  be  separated  by  exhaustion  with  ether.  It  is  present  in 
but  small  quantity  in  senna,  but  it  is  at  once  rendered  evident  by 
the  formation  of  a  characteristic  red  colour  with  ammonia,  when 
added  to  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  leaves. 

It  may  be  prepared  from  either  rhubarb  or  senna,  by  treating  the 
powdered  root  of  the  former,  and  leaves  or  petals  of  the  latter  with 
caustic  potash,  precipitating  the  filtrate,  and  dissolying  the  washed 
and  dried  precipitate  in  chloroform ;  which  on  evaporation  leaves 
the  acid  in  granular  crystals  of  a  pure  yellow  colour.  The  sub- 
stances obtained  from  rhubarb  root,  and  known  in  commerce  as 
phoBoretin  and  erythroretin,  are,  according  to  Batka,  nothing  but 
impure  chrysophanio  acid ;  the  former  in  a  half  charred  condition, 
the  latter  contaminated  with  tannic  acid. 

According  to  Bochleder  (jOhem,  News,  xx.,  1?8),  the  acid  prepared 
from  rhubarb  usually  contains  emodin.  On  boiling  it  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  filtering  at  a  boiling  heat,  the  emodin  dissolves  with 
blood-red  colour,  whilst  nearly  all  the  chrysophanic  acid  remains 
undissolved ;  and  when  further  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  gives  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
formula  4(Ci4  ^\q  0*)  H3  0.  Dried  at  100°  C,  he  says,  it  retains 
water,  which  can  only  be  expelled  at  116°  C,  aided  by  a  current  of 
dry  carbonic  acid  gas. 

According  to  Graebe  and  Liebermann,  being  isomeric  with  ali- 
zarin, Oi4  Hg  O4,  it,  when  treated  with  zinc  dnst^  is  converted  into 
anthracene.  It  contains  only  two  atoms  of  H  replaceable  by  acid 
radicals. 

A  solution  of  the  acid  in  benzoyl  chloride,  heated  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point  of  the  latter,  gives  off  H  CI,  and  yields  dibenzujl  chry- 
sophanio acid — Cj^  Hj  (Cy  Hj  O)^  0^   or  C^^  Hj  (O7  Hg  0)^  0^  as  a 
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fibro-crystalltne  mass,  which  dissolTOS  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  benzol,  or  better  from  a  mixture  of  benzol  and 
alcohol,  or  amylic  alcohol,  in  long  irregpilar  hexagonal  prisms. 
Melts  at  200^  C,  and  gives  off  at  a  higher  temperature  yellow 
vapours,  smelling  like  bitter  almond  oil,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
ammonia. 

With  acetyl  chloride  it  gives  acetyl  chrysophanic  acid,  crystal- 
b'zable,  but  difficult  to  purify. 

G«ntly  heated  with  phosphorous  pentachloride,  it  gives  a  body 
which  reacts  like  chrysophanal  chloride,  being  converted  into  chry- 
sophanic acid  by  boiUng  with  water. 

With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  solution,  in  which  it  deposits, 
after  a  few  days,  large  laminar  crystals  of  chrysammic  add^  identical 
in  every  respect  with  that  obtained  from  aloes. 

Liebermann  (Zeitschr.fur  Ghem,  [2],  iv.,  503)  regards  chrysammic 
acid  as  tetranitroni'dioQDyanthraquinone,  or  teti*anitro-chrysophanic 
ju5id,  Ci4  Hg  N^  Oi3  =  Ci4  H,  (N  Oa)4  (H  O),  Oj. 

Kubly  (Bull.  Soc,  Ohem.  [2],  x.,  293)  says  that  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  rhubarb  yields  an  orange-red  substance,  which  he  terms  chryso- 
phane,  C|gH|gOg,  which  is  resolvable  by  acids  into  chrysophanic 
acid  and  sugar. 

Chrysophanin  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of 
senna,  from  which  the  mucilaginous  matter  has  been  removed  by 
alcohol,  with  lead  acetate,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  hydro- 
gen  sulphide,  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup, 
treating  this  with  alcohol,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  repre- 
cipitating  with  alcohol,  and  drying  over  Hg  S  0^.  Thus  obtained  it 
is  almost  white. 

Chrysophanic  acid  is  generally  accompanied  by  traces  of  resin, 
which  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic 
solution.     The  following  salts  of  chrysammic  acid  are  known  : — 

Potassium  ehrysammate,  C^^  H^  Kg  (N  Ojj)^  O4  +  3  Hj  0. 

Barium  ehrysammate,  C^^  Hj Og^'  (N  O3)  4  Og Ba  +  2  Hg 0,  obtained 
by  adding  barijim  acetate  and  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  potas- 
sium salt. 

Lead  chrysammate,  Cj^  Hg  Og*  (N  Oj)  ^  Og  Pb  +  4  Hg  O,  produced 
in  a  similar  way  by  using  lead  acetate,  forming  crystals  of  a  bright 
bronze  tint. 

Hydrochrysamide,  Ci^HgOg'^CN  Hg)8  N  03(0  Hg).  When  chry- 
samminic  acid  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  it  dis- 
solves with  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  on  cooling  the  salt  separates  out 
in  crystals,  having  a  deep  blue  colour  and  copper-red  reflection. 
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Cliiysophaiiic  aoid,  as  met  with  in  the  English  market,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  light  powder  of  turmeric  yellow  tint^  sp.  g^.  (approximate) 
0'847.  It  is  soluble  in  benzol,  chloroform,  tnrpentine,  and  in  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils  to  a  large  extent,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water,  glycerin,  and  in  solid  paraffin. 
It  is  dissolved  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids — in  the  latter  to  a 
less  extent — by  caustic  potash  and  by  ammonia ;  fuses  at  123'8°  C, 
and  boils  at  230' 2^  0.  At  the  latter  temperature  it  is  decomposed 
into  a  dark  green  resin-like  substance,  which  is  largely  soluble  in 
ether. 

01.  jecoris  dissolves  twice  its  weight  of  the  acid,  yielding  a  mix- 
ture containing  70  per  cent.  01.  olivaa,  ol.  pini  sylvest.,  creasotum, 
ol.  terebinth.,  ol.  lavand.,  and  vaseline,  dissolve  readily  their  own 
weight  of  acid,  yielding  mixtures  containing  52  per  cent.  Taking 
advantage  of  its  solubility  in  the  fixed  oils,  a  considerable  saving 
may  be  effected  in  preparing  ointments  direct  from  araroba.  01. 
olivffi  thoroughly  exhausts  that  substance,  yielding  the  acid,  after 
removal  of  the  oil  by  ether,  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  Cingalese 
doctors  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  fry  the  leaves  of  the  Cassia 
alata,  C.  Toray  G.  occidentdlis — called  by  them  Pemd  iora, — and  (7. 
Scphera, — called  Ooroo  tora, — ^in  gingely  oil,  and  in  castor  oil,  and 
use  the  strained  product  as  an  ointment  for  ringworm,  itch,  and 
other  skin  diseases. 

It  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash  and  ammonia ;  in  the  former  at 
once,  and  in  the  latter  after  some  hours.  The  ammonia  product  on 
treatment  with  alcohol  yields  a  beautiful  pink  lake ;  and  the  potas- 
sium product  a  subdued  purple.  These  crude  potassium  and  ammo- 
nia solutions  yield  all  the  shades  and  tints  of  the  common  and  rarer 
seaweeds,  and  should  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  botanical  and 
natural  history  artists.  The  colour  may  be  applied  with  a  pen,  as 
ink,  with  the  brush,  or  alean  impressions  may  be  taken  from 
blocks.  The  author  has  tried  the  colours  on  fabrics  of  silk,  wool, 
and  cotton,  and  finds  them  comparable  with  established  dyes,  the 
tincture  from  the  ammonia  product  lending  to  silk  a  tint  which 
artists  would  call  natural  pink. 

The  acid  dissolved  in  S  O4  Hj  is  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water  or  alcohol.  The  nitric  solution  is  soluble  in  alcohol;  but  after 
some  time,  the  acid  acting  on  the  alcohol,  heat  is  generated,  ebul- 
lition takes  place,  and  part  of  the  acid,  in  the  shape  of  resin,  is  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  the  greater  part,  however,  remain- 
ing in  solution.  The  temperature  registered  during  this  action  was 
104-4°  0. 
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Therapeufics, — The  action  of  this  acid,  when  applied  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  is  not  yet  distinctly  known^  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  destroys  botli  animal  and  organic  parasites,  and  that  it  pos- 
sesses strong  healing  powers  in  cases  of  skin  eruptions  attending 
the  presence  of  such.  It  is  irritant,  but  not  directly  so,  and  yet  it 
allays  almost  all  forms  of  skin  irritation.  Children  suffering  from 
eczema  have  been  successfully  treated  with  it  at  the  Victoria  Hos- 
pital ;  and  yet  remedies  of  an  irritant  nature  are  prohibited  in  the 
treatment  of  this  affection.  Practitioners  antagonistic  to  its  in- 
troduction, say  that  it  produces  eceema  ;  and  indeed  it  does,  but  in 
this  very  fact  seemingly  resides  its  virtue.  About  the  third  day 
after  its  application,  vesicles  may  or  may  not  appear,  other  than 
such  pre-existing ;  and  after  this  time,  whether  such  action  is 
manifest  or  not,  the  cure  is  perceptible,  and  almost  invariably 
rapid. 

Numbers  of  cases  of  psoriasis,  berpes,  eczema,  impetigo,  and 
lichen  have  been  successfully  treated  with  it  in  this  hospital,  and  the 
ointment  now  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  pharmacoposia  of  the 
institution.  It  has  been  used  at  strengths  varying  from  30-100  grains 
to  the  ounce,  in  cases  under  care  of  Mr.  Co  well,  Dr.  Ridge  Jones, 
Dr.  Grigg,  Dr.  Pearson  Irving,  Dr.  Allchio,  and  Dr.  Albert  Venn. 
One  case  of  psoriasis,  of  nine  years*  standing,  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
whose  body  was  almost  entirely  covered,  was,  after  one  month's 
treatment  with  the  ointment  of  chrysophanic  acid,  30-50  grains  to 
the  ounce,  reported  "  body  clean,*'  and  after  a  short  antiphlogistic 
treatment  was  reported  cured. 

The  acid  has  not  been  used  internally,  but  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  contained  in  many  drugs,  further  experiments  appear  desirable. 

Preparatioii  of  Chemically  Pure  Tartaric  Add.  0.  Ficinus. 
(^Archiv  der  Pharm.,  April,  1879,  310.)  The  author  recommends 
zinc  tartrate  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  tartaric  acid. 
The  salt  is  almost  insoluble,  and  is  readily  and  completely  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  formation  of  tartaric  acid 
and  zinc  sulphide.  The  latter  may  then  be  converted  into  chloride 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  used  for  the  decomposition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  zinc 
tartrate,  while  the  zinc  chloride  may  be  employed  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  zinc  tartrate  from  calcium  tartrate  prepared  from  crude  tar- 
tar and  calcium  carbonate  in  the  usual  manner.  The  process, 
therefore,  is  a  cheap  one. 

A  BeUcate  Test  for  Creatinine.  T.  Weyl.  (Ber.  der  deutsch. 
chem,'Ges.y  1878,  2175.)     The  author  detects  creatinine  in  freshly 
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voided  urine  by  niiziDg  about  5  c.o.  of  the  -cooled  urine  with  a  few- 
drops  of  solution  of  sodium  nitroprnsside,  aad  then  adding,  drop  by 
drop,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  whereupoa  a  beautiful  ruby-red 
coloration  is  produced,  which  after  a  short  time  changes  to  an 
intense  yellow.  (This  yellow  coloration  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
caustic  soda  on  the  uitroprusside.)  The  test  succeeds  best  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  alcohol,  but 
not  by  that  of  sugar  or  albumen.  Normal  human  urine  contains 
about  0*066  per  cent,  of  this  substance,  or  3*3  miligram  in  5  c.c, 
-which  quantity  is  readily  detected  by  this  test.  Creatine  does  not 
show  this  reaction,  bufc  as  it  is  readily  converted  into  creatinine  by 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  tesfc  may  thus  be  made  avail* 
able  also  for  the  detection  of  creatine.  The  presence  of  the  latter 
in  milk  can  be  demonstrated  in  this  manner. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Yeratnim  Album.  Dr.  C.  B.  A.  Wright 
and  A.  P.  Luff.  (Jotirn.  Ghent,  Soe,,  1879,  405.)  The  results  of 
the  authors'  research  are  summarized  as  follows : — The  Veratrum 
album  roots  examined  contained  at  least  five  different  alkaloids  ;  of 
these  three  are  .well  defined  crystallizable,  non-sternutatory  bases ;  a 
fourth  is  amorphous  and  non-sternutatory ;  whilst  the  fifth  is  highly 
sternutatory. 

By  the  method  adopted  (for  the  details  of  which  see  the  Joum, 
Ghem.  8oc.)  a  rough  separation  of  these  alkaloidal  constituents  is 
readily  affected,  one  of  the  crystallizable  alkaloids  (pseudo-jervine) 
being  left  behind  with  but  little  admixture  after  the  first  prolonged 
treatment  with  ether ;  this  is,  when  pure,  C29  H43  N  Oy.  It  crystal- 
lizes anhydrous,  and  is  non-sternutatory  ;  it  melts  at  299°,  and  forms 
a  crystallizable  sulphate  and  hydrochloride,  not  of  great  solubility 
(especially  the  latter)  in  pure  water,  more  soluble  in  presence  of 
excess  of  acid  and  on  heating.  This  base  gives  a  peculiar  series  of 
colours  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Of  the  bases  dissolved  by  ether  -on  the  first  prolonged  treatment, 
some  are  much  more  readily  soluble  in  ether  than  others ;  so  that  on 
conversion  into  tartrates,  precipitation  with  soda,  and  treatment 
again  with  much  smaller  quantities  of  ether,  some  are  almost  com- 
pletely dissolved  out,  whilst  others  are  mostly  left  undissolved. 
The  undissolved  bases  contain,  besides  a  little  pseudo-jervine,  some 
quantity  of  jervine  (of  Simon  and  Will)  ;  this  is,  when  pure, 
^26  ^87  ^  ^8)  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  dinitrogenous  base,  as  stated  by  previous 
observers.  It  crystallizes  with  2  H^  0  (somewhat  less  if  the  solution 
be  hot  or  very  strongly  alcoholic)  ;  its  sulphate  is  all  but  insoluble  in 
water,  even  when  hot ;  and  its  hydrochloride  and  nitrate  are  very 
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insolable  salts.  Whea  anhydrouB  it  melts  at  237°  to  239°  (purest 
specimens),  or  somewhat  lower  (not  absolutely  pure  specimens) ; 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  the  same  tints  as  pseudo-jerrine. 

In  addition,  the  insoluble  portion  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  an  amorphous  non-sternutatory  base,  apparently  indicated  by 
Cgg  H43  N  O5.  To  this  base  the  authors  propose  to  limit  the  term 
''  veratralbine ;"  it  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  a  colour  reaction  quite 
different  from  that  of  jervine  and  pseudo-jervine ;  a  trace  of  the 
base  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  is  also  present. 

The  substances  dissolved  by  ether  on  the  second  treatment 
appear  to  be  free  from  any  appreciable  quantity  of  pseudo-jervine, 
but  contain  jervine  and  a  third  crystallizable  non-sternutatory  base, 
rubi jervine,  Ogg  H^  N  O3 ;  this  crystallizes  anhydrous,  melts  at 
close  upon  the  same  temperature  as  jervine  (236°  purest  specimen), 
forms  a  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  distinctly  more  soluble  than  the 
jervine  or  pseudo-jervine  salts,  and  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  an 
entirely  different  colour  reaction  from  that  yielded  by  either  of 
these  two. 

The  most  soluble  portion  contains  a  minute  amount  of  a  sternu- 
tatory alkaloid,  yielding  veratric  acid  on  saponification  (not  unpro- 
bably  veratrine) ;  the  great  majority,  however,  approximates  to 
C23  H^  N  O5,  and  is  non-saponifiable,  and  apparently  non-sternuta- 
tory. This  substance  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  a  colour  reaction 
identical  with  that  of  the  amorphous  base,  veratralbine,  above  referred 
to,  with  which  it  is  essentially  identical. 

With  the  exception  of  the  veratric-acid-yielding  constituent  just 
referred  to,  none  of  the  above  alkaloids  belong  to  the  saponifiable 
class. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Veratrum  Yiride.  Dr.  C.  R.  A.  Wright. 
{Ihid.f  42X.  Cheffi.  News,)  On  treating  about  18  kilograms  of 
dried  roots  precisely  as  described  in  the  foregoing  paper,  the  first 
treatment  with  ether  left  undissolved  some  pseudo-jervine,  the  tar- 
trates obtained  from  the  ethereal  solution  yielded  no  veratralbine, 
but  jervine  crystallized  out  from  the  second  ethereal  solution  on 
standing.  Traces  of  rubijervine  were  observed.  The  ethereal 
mother-liquors  dried  up  to  a  powerfully  sternutatory  amorphous 
mass,  closely  resembling  the  "veratralbine  "  similarly  obtained  from 
F.  album  roots.  It  gave  on  analysis,  however,  C^  H49  N  0^,  the 
formula  of  cevadin;  and  on  saponification  it  yielded  about  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  oevadio  acid,  with  a  trace  of  veratric  acid. 
The  following  table  represents  the  approximate  yield  of  the  different 
bases  from  the  two  routs  per  kilogram : — 
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Y.  album. 

y.  viride. 

Jervine  . 

.     1-30 

.     0-20 

Pseudo-jervine 

.0-40 

.     016 

Kubijervine    . 

.    026 

.     002 

Veratralbme  . 

.    2-20 

.    trace 

Yeratrine 

.    9-06       less  than 

0004 

Gevadine 

.apparently  absant 

.    0-43 

4-20  0-80 

The  jervine  and  pseado-jervine  from  F.  viride  agreed  in  melting- 
point,  properties,  analytical  numbers,  etc.,  with  the  specimeng 
obtained  from  F.  cdbum, 

BetnluL  N.  Franchimont  and  Wigman.  (Ber,  der  deutsch. 
chem.'Qes.,  1879,  7.)  This  substance  was  prepared  by  the  authors  ' 
from  birch  bark  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  boiling  idcohol,  evapo- 
rating the  tinctures,  treating  the  residue  with  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate,  extracting  the  betulin  by  benzol  or  petroleum,  and  puri- 
fying the  crystals  left  on  evaporation  by  decolorizing  their  alcoholic 
solution  with  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  colourless,  needle-shaped 
ciystals,  fusing  at  251^,  and  corresponding  in  composition  to  the 
formula  Cgg  H^q  O3.  When  acted  upon  by  phosphorous  pentasulphide 
it  yields  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  250^-255°,  and  probably  having 
the  composition  C^^  H^g. 

The  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Manganese  Dioxide.  S.  U. 
Peckering.  {Ghem,  News,  xxzix.,  225;  from  a  paper  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society,  May  13,  1879.)  The  principal  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  criticise  the  conclusions  drawn  by  W.  W.  Fisher  in  a 
paper  "  On  Manganese  Tetrachloride"  (Chem.  80c.  Journ.,  Sept., 
1878).  The  only  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives  in  common 
with  Fisher  is  that  when  manganese  dioxide  is  treated  with  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves,  forming  a  dark  brown 
liquid,  which  evolves  chlorine  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
more  quickly  when  heated.  The  points  in  Fisher's  paper  are  stated 
by  the  author  to  be : — That  from  the  liquid  obtained  as  above,  water 
always  precipitates  a  definite  substance,  which  is  manganese  diox- 
ide ;  that  the  ratio  which  the  precipitated  manganese  bears  to  the 
loosely  combined  chlorine  of  the  higher  chloride  from  which  it  is 
precipitated,  is  as  1 :  2  atoms ;  that  this  higher  chloride  is  Mn  Gl^. 
The  experiments,  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  present  paper  of 
forty-two  pages,  prove,  in  the  author's  opinion,  conclusively,  that 
from  a  solution  of  manganese  dioxide  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  does  not  precipitate  a  definite  substance ;  that  the  substance 
precipitated  is  not  manganese  dioxide,  bat  a  mixture  of  the  dioxide 
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with  the  sesqaioxid&  in  variable  proportions ;  that  the  ratio  which 
the  precipitated  manganese  bears  to  the  available  chlorine  of  the 
chloride  from  which  it  is  precipitated  is  not  1 :  2  atoms  :  that  the 
higher  chloride  produced  is  not  Mn  Cl^,  but  Mn,  Cl^.  The  author  in 
conclasion  sums  up  briefly  the  main  points  proved  in  his  paper  as 
follows  : — When  a  solution  of  manganese  dioxide  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  diluted  with  water,  a  mixture  of  oxides  is  precipi- 
tated which  is  indefinite  in  composition,  varying  bet  ween  30  MnO^, 
5  Mn  O  and  36  Mn  O^,  5  Mn  0.  The  manganese  contained  in  this 
precipitate  as  dioxide  bears  to  the  loosely  combined  chlorine  of  the 
higher  chloride  from  which  it  is  precipitated  the  ratio  1 :  2  atoms. 
The  total  manganese  precipitated,  therefore,  bears  to  this  chlorine 
'the  ratio  of  about  1 :  1*74  atoms.  When  the  solution  of  the  dioxide 
is  performed  in  weaker  acids,  the  amount  of  the  higher  chloride  is 
not  appreciably  diminished.  An  increase  in  the  actual  amount  of 
the  aqueous  acid  employed  for  the  solution  is  prejudicial  to  the 
stability  of  the  higher  chloiide  formed  ;  the  solution  of  the  dioxide 
and  sesquioxide  by  hydrochlaric  acid,  and  the  subsequent  decompo- 
sition of  the  sesquichloride,  being  represented  by  the  following 
equations : — 

(1)  'hfhi^O^  +  6HC1      =  MugClg  +  aHgO 

(2)  2MnOa  +  8HC1   =  MujClg  +  CI^  +  4H3O 

X  (MnjClg  +  2H3O  =  MnOj  +  Mn  CI3  +  4HC1) 
y  (MnjjCle  +  3 Hj Q  =  Mug Og  -h  SH CI) 

X :  y  being  usually  as  6  to  1. 

The  Volatile  Oil  of  Croton  Oil.  Dr.  B.  Schmidt.  (ArcMv 
der  Pharm.  [3],  xiii.,  213-229.  From  Jaum.  Ohem.  Soc)  Schlippe 
(Annalen,  cv.,  1),  states  that  besides  crotonol,  C9  H^^  Og,  stearic, 
palmitic,  lauric,  myristic,  and  oleic  acids,  also  crotonic,  angelic,  and 
other  higher  acids  of  the  acrylic-acid  series,  are  to  be  found  in 
croton  oil,  combined  with  glycerin.  Whereas  Gknther  and  Frob- 
lich  (Zeits,  Ch&m.,  1870,  26,  549)  state  that  a  liquid  acid  of  the 
formula  C^  H^  Og  is  to  be  found  in  the  oil ;  nor  can  the  solid  acids 
therein  contained  be  identified  with  angelic  acid,  but  that  the  liqaid 
volatile  acids  are  acetic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids,  also  a  small  pro- 
portion of  OBuanthylic  acid ;  and  perhaps  other  higher  members  of  the 
oleic  acid  series.  Although  the  solid  acid  has  the  composition  of 
angelic  acid,  it  is  not  identical  therewith,  bat  merely  isomeric,  as  it 
melts  at  64^;  whereas  angelic  acid  melts  at  45°.  Gteuther  and 
Frohlich  have  named  this  acid  tiglic  acid,  and  consider  that  it  is 
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probably  identical  with  Frankland  and  Dnppa's  methjlcrotonic 
acid,  as  the  ethjlic  ethers  of  both  acids  boil  at  156^,  and  the  melting 
points  differ  by  only  2° ;  they  find,  however,  that  the  odours  of  the 
two  acids  are  different,  and  that  the  barinm  salt  of  methylcrotonic 
acid  crystallizes  in  a  vacnnm  anhydrous,  whereas  the  barium  salt  of 
ti^lic  acid  has  the  formula  C5  H^  O3  Ba  +  5  Aq.  To  ascertain  the 
cause  of  these  discrepancies,  the  author  saponified  20  pounds  of  cro- 
ton  oil,  and  after  separating  the  solid  soap,  decomposed  the  brown 
mother-liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  to  separate  the 
volatile  acids.  The  distillate  was  then  nentralised  with  soda,  and 
after  evaporation  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  separated 
acids  dissolved  in  ether.  The  acids  dried  and  subviitted  to  frac- 
tional distillation  gave  distillates  at  160^  160^-190°,  190^-206°, 
205°-270°. 

The  tiglic  acid  which  was  contained  in  the  fraction  190°-206°,  was 
then  crystallized  out  by  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixture.  Compared 
with  that  obtained  by  Geuther  the  yield  of  this  acid  was  small, 
whereas  that  of  the  acids  of  lower  boiling  point  was  larger ;  in  fact, 
it  was  found  that,  although  the  yield  of  volatile  acids  was  nearly 
constant  in  all  cases,  the  amount  of  the  different  acids  present  was 
in  no  constant  proportion.  To  separate  the  remaining  acids  the  dis- 
tillates were  dried  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  redistilled. 
The  fractions  collected  at  115^25^  150°-160°,  168°-178°,  in  all 
amounting  to  15-20  grams,  were  the*  only  important  fractions,  the 
remainder  being  insufficient  for  examination ;  propionic  acid  there- 
fore was  absent,  or  at  any  rate  only  traces  were  present.  On  ap- 
plying Liebig's  method  of  partial  neutralization  to  each  of  the  above 
fractions,  the  author  was  enabled  further  to  separate  by  distilla- 
tion the  acids  coatained  in  those  fractions.  In  the  first,  formic 
and  acetic  acids  were  found  ;  in  fraction  150°-160°,isobutyric  acid; 
in  the  third  fraction,  168^-178°,  valeric  aoid,  contaminated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  tiglic  acid.  Methylcrotonic  acid,  prepared 
according  to  Prankland's  method,  was  compared  with  tiglic  acid, 
and  the  two  were  found  to  be  identical ;  they  both  crystallize  in 
well-formed  tables,  having  a  benzoin-like  odour ;  in  crystalline  form, 
angles,  and  optical  properties  identical ;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
cold,  but  easily  in  hot  water ;  they  melt  at  64°,  and  boil  at  196°-197''. 
The  ethylic  ethers  of  both  acids  boil  at  154°-166°,  and  the  barium 
salt  has  the  formula  (C5  H7  O^)  Bag  +  4  Aq. 

Like  methylcrotonic  acid,  tiglic  acid  is  decomposed  when  fnsed 
with  potash  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen ;  but  nascent  hydrogen  has  no  effect  on  these  acids.     By 
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treatment  witb  fnming  hjdriodic  acid,  a  solid  acid  melting  at  86'5^ 
is  obtained,  which  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  iodovaleric  acid: — 

CH3.CjH4C.COOH  +  HI  =  CHs-CgHgCLCOOH. 

In  the  same  mannor  as  aDgeUc  acid  is  converted  into  valeric  acid 
by  the  action  of  hjdriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphoras  (Ascher, 
Bar.,  ii.,  685),  methylcrotonic  acid  yields  valeric  acid.  With  bro- 
mine also  it  yields  a  dibrominated  addition- prodact — 

(C  H3.  C3  H^ Br.  C  Br.C  0  O  H), 

which  melts  at  82°-83°. 

Concerning  the  substances  contained  in  the  fractions  boiling 
above  200°,  nothing  definite  has  been  ascertained,  as  the  amount  was 
small ;  but  they  are  probably  members  of  the  oleic  series. 

Beagent  for  AlcohoL  M.  Jacquemart.  {Journ.de  Pharm,  et  de 
Chim,,  1878,  432.)  The  author  recommends  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  for  the  detection  of  alcohol.  5  to  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  to  be 
tested  are  mixed  with  the  reagent  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time.  The  alcohol  effects  a  partial  reduction  of  the  mercuric  salt 
to  the  mercnrous  state,  and  upon  now  adding  solution  of  ammonia^ 
a  blackish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  appears  the  blacker  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  alcohol  present.  Methyl-alcohol  does  not 
produce  the  same  result.  Coloured  liquids  must  be  decolorized 
with  animal  charcoal  before  applying  the  test- 
Nitrite  of  Amyl.  Dr.  W.  H.  Greene.  (Amer,  Joum,  of  Pharm,, 
Feb.,  1879.)  Amylic  alcohol  which  passes  after  two  or  three  frac- 
tionations between  128°  and  132°  C,  can  be  sufficiently  pure  for  all 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  should  the  nitrite  of  amyl  made 
from  it  be  of  poor  quality,  a  faulty  process  or  carelessness  in  the 
rectification  must  have  been  the  cause. 

A  very  fair  yield  of  nitrite  of  amyl  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol.  The 
potassium  nitrite  may  be  easily  made  by  maintaining  potassium 
nitrate  for  some  time  at  a  dull  red  heat.  It  is  then  heated  with 
amylic  alcohol  in  a  flask  on  a  water  bath,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  its  volume  of  water,  gradually  added.  Nitrite  of 
amyl  distils  over  regularly  with  some  vapour  of  water.  After 
washing  the  product  with  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  it  is 
distilled,  and  all  that  passes  below  100°  may  be  retained. 

Perfectly  pure  nitrite  of  amyl  can  only  be  obtained  by  many  and 
careful  fractionations,  and  would  be  too  expensive  for  pharmaceutical 
use.      It  boils  constantly  at  96°,  the  boiling  point  g^ven  by  Balard, 
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And  its  vapour  is  not  disassociated  at  its  boiling  point.  Mr.  Ticb- 
bonie's  statement,  made  some  ten  years  a^  and  subseqaently  con- 
tradicted by  Chapman^  that  nitrite  of  amyl  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
is  erroneous.  No  gas  of  any  description  is  evolved  during  the 
distillation  of  amyl  nitrite,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  most  rigorous 
experiment. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  dimioution 
of  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  portion  passing  between  90°  and  100°  at 
each  fractionation.  Ten  degrees  is  a  very  considerable  range,  and 
the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Dott  could  not  get  all  of  his  nitrite  to  pass 
between  90°  and  100°,  should  have  indicated  to  him  that  his  product 
was  not  perfectly  pure ;  but  it  was  gradually  approaching  to  purity, 
as  shown  by  the  residue  left  at  100°. 

Much  time  may  be  saved  in  fractionating,  especially  such  sub- 
stances as  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  has  a  high  tension  of  vapour,  by  the 
use  of  the  Le  Bel  and  Henninger  apparatus,  described  in  the  Gompies 
Bendus  (Ixziv.,  480),  as  two  or  three  fractionations  will  then  effect 
an  almosfc  perfect  separation. 

The  author  has  examined  specimens  of  nitrite  of  amyl  from  re- 
putable houses,  and  has  found  boiling  points  between  70°  and  180°. 
Such  products,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  never  been  rectified.  The 
whole  result  of  the  action  has  been  distilled  and  bottled  as  nitrite  of 
amyl.  One  specimen  had  not  entii^ly  distilled  at  220° ;  another 
contained  about  10  per  cent,  of  water,  25  per  cent,  of  amyl  nitrite 
(90°  to  100°  C),  and  the  remainder  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  unaltered  amylic  alcohol. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  nitropentane  derived  from  ordinary 
amylic  acid  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  160°  C.  The  author  has 
found  traces  of  it  in  all  of  the  commercial  nitrite  of  amyl  he  has 
examined  ;  and  sometimes  the  proportion  is  not  inconsiderabla  It 
may  be  detected  by  subjecting  that  portion  which  passes  between 
150°  and  170°  0.  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  Amylamine 
is  thus  formed.  Commercial  amyl  nitrite  seems  also  to  contain 
very  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  amyl. 

Hote  OIL  the  Detection  of  Zinc  in  Toxicdl(^cal  Analyses.  M. 
Chapu i  s.  (Joum.  de  Fharm,  et  de  Chim.,  1878,  379.)  If  after  the 
destruction  of  organic  matter  by  means  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
hydrochloric  acid  the  resulting  liquid  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  any  zinc  present  may,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  pass 
into  the  precipitate,  especially  if,-  previous  to  the  treatment  with 
Hg  S,  the  liquid  is  neutralized  by  ammonia  and  re-addified  with 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  precipitation  of  zinc  under  these  circum* 
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utaDoes  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  organic  acids  (acetic,  formic;  oxalic) 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  npon  the  starch  and  cellulose  present.  To  prevent  errors  and 
to  gnard  against  the  possibility  of  zinc  being  overlooked,  the  author 
therefore  recommends  to  avoid  the  ammonia  and  to  make  sure  of 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  before  the 
introduction  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  this  precaution  be  not 
observed,  the  zinc  must  be  looked  for  in  the  precipitate. 

The  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Mineral  Oil  as  an  Adulteration 
in  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Fish  Oils.  W.  Thomson.  (Cfiem.  and 
Drugg.,  Sept.  1878,  from  Proc.  Brit.  Assoc.)  Admixtures  of  this 
kind  are  often  met  with  and  sold  as  lubricating  oil.  The  author 
boils  some  of  the  sample  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
which  converts  all  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  fish  oils  into  soap. 
This  is  then  mixed  with  sand  and  treated  and  washed  with  petro- 
leum spirit,  and  distilled  at  a  temperature  under  190°  F..  which 
dissolves  out  the  mineral  oil,  leaving  the  soap  insoluble.  The  spirit 
is  then  distilled  off  from  the  spirit  solution  of  mineral  oil  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  220°  F.,  and  the  residue  of  mineral  oil 
weighed  and  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  original  mixed  oil 
taken. 

The  Alkaloid  of  Mio-Mio  (Baccharis  Coridifolia).  P.N.  Arata. 
(Annales  de  la  Sociedad  Gientlfica  Argentina,  iv.,  34.  From 
Pharm.  Journ.)  The  mio-mio  (Baccharis  coridifolia,  Lam.)  is  a 
composite  plant  abundant  in  the  Banda  Oriental  del  Uraguay,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Brazil.  The  notoriety  which  this  plant 
has  acquired  in  these  countries  is  due  to  the  toxic  action  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  animal  organism,  it  being  the  cause  of  consider- 
able losses  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  farmers ;  and  it  is  more  dreaded 
because  the  animals  confound  it  with  the  healthy  pasture  among 
which  it  grows.  The  author  reports  that  he  has  obtained  from  this 
plant  an  alkaloid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  the  following 
description: — 

The  dry  powdered  plant  was  boiled  with  distilled  water  in  a 
porcelain  capsnle,  and  the  water  separated  by  decantation,  the  opera- 
tion being  repeated  until  the  material  was  completely  exhausted. 
The  united  liquors  were  filtered  and  evaporated,  at  first  over  a  fire, 
and  afterwards  in  a  water  bath,  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
which  was  mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  caustic 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  evaporation  was  then  continued  to 
dryness.  The  product  was  pulverized  and  digested  for  forty-eight 
hours  with  amyHc  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  with  frequent  agitation. 
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tTien  thrown  on  a  filter ;  the  filtrate  of  amylic  alcohol  upon  evapora- 
tion left  the  alkaloid  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Amylic  alcohol  is  preferable  to  ether  in  this  operation,  as  ifc  dis- 
solves the  alkaloid  very  readily,  especially  with  heat,  and  a  saturated 
solution  deposits  a  very  voluminous  crystalline  mass.  Under  the 
microscope  the  crystals  appear  as  long  delicate  needles,  sometimes 
united  and  radiating  from  a  common  centre  so  as  to  form  stars. 

Water  dissolves  the  alkaloid  sparingly  ;  ether  and  alcohol  dissolve 
it  with  more  facility,  but  it  is  not  very  soluble  in  them ;  the  best 
solvent  is  amylic  alcohol. 

Dissolved  in  water  the  alkaloid  gives  neither  an  alkaline  nor  an 
acid  reaction,  it  showing  no  change  of  colour  with  vegetable  re- 
agents. It  dissolves  with  greater  facility  in  boiling  water  to  which 
some  drops  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  The  acetate  that 
results  is  fairly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  upon  cooling  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid  as  if  concentrated,  the.  turbidity  disappearing  upon 
the  addition  of  more  water. 

The  solution  of  the  acetate  gave  the  following  reactions  : — With 
sodium  phosphomolybdate  or  phosphomolybdic  acid  a  greenish 
yellow  precipitate,  disappearing  when  heated  and  reappearing  on 
cooling ;  with  potassium  iodohydrargyrate,  a  yellowish  white  pre- 
cipitate ;  with  the  double  iodide  of  cadmium  and  potassium,  a 
light  crystalline  precipitate ;  with  potassium  platinocyanide,  a  very 
marked  turbidity ;  with  platinum  chloride,  a  light  yellow  precipitate, 
disappearing  when  heated  and  reappearing  on  cooling;  with  gold 
chloride  or  picric  acid,  a  yellowish  precipitate  r  with  potassium 
iodoiodide  or  sodium  phosphoantimoniate,  a  reddish  yellow  precipi- 
tate ;  with  phosphotungstio  acid  or  mercury  bichloride,  a  white 
precipitate ;  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  an  abundant  white  pre- 
cipitate J  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  a  dark  green  coloration  when 
heated ;  with  sodium  nitro-prussiate,  a  coloration,  and  with  sodium 
phosphoantimoniate,  potassium  sulphocyanide,  or  potassium  bi- 
chromate, no  change.  The  author  considers  that  the  foregoing 
reactions  demonstrate  that  this  substance  is  an  alkaloid,  and  he 
has  named  it  "  baccarine." 

Some  physiological  experiments  made  upon  a  sparrow  have  proved 
that  baccarine  exercises  a  toxic  action  ;  and  further  investigation  in 
this  direction  has  been  undertaken  by  Prof.  Pirovano.  The  author 
promises  to  study  the  elementary  composition  of  the  alkaloid  and 
its  salts  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  material. 

Detemdnation  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  Zinc,  and  their 
Separatioli  from  Iron.    A.  Classen.     (Zeitsehr.  dee  oeeierr.  Apoth. 
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Ver.f  1879.)  The  aathor*B  method  is  based  on  the  complete  in- 
Bolabilitj  of  the  oxalates  of  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  in 
strong  acetic  add.  The  concentrated  nentral  solution  containing 
any  of  these  metals  is  mixed  with  solution  of  neutral  potassium 
oxalate  (1  in  6)  and  strong  acetic  acid,  the  mixture  heated  on  a 
water  bath  to  render  the  precipitated  oxalate  dense,  and  the  latter 
washed  on  a  filter  with  strong  acetic  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
acetic  acid  and  diluted  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  then  ignited  and 
weighed  as  oxide.  Acid  solutions  must  first  be  neutralized  with 
.sodium  hydrate,  and  then  acidified  with  oxalic  acid.  If  iron  is  to 
be  separated  from  these  metals,  it  must  be  present  enturely  as  a 
ferric  salt,  as  in  this  case  only  it  is  completely  left  in  solution. 
Ferrous  iron  would  be  precipitated  as  oxalate  along  with  the 
metals  named. 

Furiflcation  of  Hydrogen.  E.  Schobig.  (Joum.  fur  pracL 
G/iem.,  xiv.,  289.)  The  purifying  agent  employed  in  the  author's 
experiments  is  potassium  permanganate.  The  impure  hydrogen 
was  passed  through  a  saturated  solution  of  permanganate,  and  after- 
wards over  a  piece  of  pumice  impregnated  with  the  same  liquid. 
Separate  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  acid,  neutral,  and 
alkaline  solutions  of  the  permanganate,  and  the  following  results 
obtained : — 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  found  to  be  completely  decomposed 
both  by  acid  and  neutral  permanganate  solution,  so  that  the  hydro- 
gen thus  purified  did  not  form  the  slightest  deposit  when  passed 
through  a  red  hot  tube.  The  arsenic  retained  by  the  permanganate 
was  found  therein  as  arsenic,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  as  arsenious 
acid. 

Antimony  was  as  completely  absorbed  by  the  permanganate  as 
arsenic,  and  subsequently  found  in  it  as  oxide  and  as  antimonic 
acid. 

The  destruction  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  could  also  be  com- 
pletely effected,  either  by  acid  or  neutral  solution  of  the  permanganate, 
and  its  phosphorus  retained  as  phosphoric  acid. 

Hydrocarbons  also  were  found  to  be  completely  destroyed  by 
neutral  permanganate  solution. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  completely  absorbed  by  alkaline,  but 
only  imperfectly  by  nentral  and  acid  solutions  of  permanganate. 

Hydrogen,  largely  contaminated  with  As  Hg,  Sb  Hg,  and  PH, 
(the  three  impurities  being  present  together),  could  be  completely 
purified  by  passing  it  first  through  permanganate  solution,  and  then 
through  solution  of  sodium  hydrate.     The  use  of  the  laCter  is  also 
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reoommended  for  the  complete  removal  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  for  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  resalting  from  the 
oxidation  of  hydrocarbons. 

Respecting  the  action  of  pnre  hydrogen  on  eolation  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  author  fonnd  that  even  ^e  purest  gas  effected  a  distinct 
reduction. 

Pnriflcatioii  of  Hydrogexu  B.  Varenne  and  E.  Hebr6.  (Bull, 
8oc,  chim.  de  PariSf  zzviii.,  523.)  Referring  to  the  foregoing  article, 
the  anthors  consider  permanganate  too  expensive  for  the  purification 
of  large  quantities  of  hydrogen,  and  recommend  in  its  place  a  sola- 
tion  of  100  grams  of  potassium  bichromate  in  1  litre  of  water 
acidified  with  50  grams  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  they  find 
to  yield  equally  good  results. 

Scoparin  and  Sparteine.  E.  Merch.  (Heilbronner  Memora- 
hilein,  1878,  xii.  From  Pkarm,  Journ,)  Increased  attention  having 
been  recently  directed  in  Germany  to  the  diuretic  properties  of  an 
old  popular  remedy,  the  broom  (Sarothamnus  Scoparius),  the 
author  was  induced  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  the  two  bodies, 
scoparin  and  sparteine,  discovered  in  the  plant  by  Stenhouse,  in 
1851,  and  described  by  him  as  its  active  principles,  and  to  submit 
them  to  Dr.  Fronmiiller  for  therapeutic  experiment.  The  results 
obtained  are  embodied  in  the  following : — 

Scoparin  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  powder,  in  which 
under  the  microscope  isolated  acicular  crystals  can  be  seen.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  whilst 
it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  glycerin.  With  alkalies,  on 
account  of  the  weak  acid  properties  of  scoparin,  no  constant  neutral 
compound  can  be  obtained.  The  best  form  for  its  administration 
is  as  a  subcutaneous  injection  in  doses  of  003  to  0  06  gram.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  dissolved  in  water  either  with  the  aid  of  an 
addition  of  glycerin  or  a  trace  of  ammonia :  0*03  gram  of  scoparin, 
1  gram  of  water,  and  a  small  addition  of  ammonia  give  a  suitable 
solution  for  one  application.  For  a  glycerin  solution  the  pro- 
portions are :  006  gram  scoparin,  0*76  gram  water,  and  0*25  gram 
glycerin.     The  ammoniacal  solution  causes  the  least  pain. 

Whilst  the  above  doses  administered  subcutaneously  produced  a 
strong  diuretic  action,  when  administered  by  the  mouth,  to  produce 
equal  results,  the  doses  require  to  be  increased  to  05  and  even  10 
grauL  This  is  possibly  due  to  its  sparing  solubility,  and  may 
indicate  the  necessity  of  experiments  in  the  direction  of  an  ammo- 
niacal solution  for  int/ernal  administration.  No  injurious  effects 
upon  the  digestion  have  been  observed. 
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The  Becond  body,  sparteine,  occurs  in  the  broom  in  much,  smaller 
and  very  variable  quantities.  In  the  pare  condition  and  fjreshly 
prepared  it  is  an  almost  colourless  oily  liquid,  which  when  exposed 
to  light  and  air  rapidly  becomes  coloured  yellow  to  brown.  It  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  smell,  recalling  that  of  hyoscyamine,  and  a  very 
bitter  taste.  It  has  no  action  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  In  water  it 
is  insoluble,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol.  It  gives  the  characteristic 
alkaloid  reactions,  has  strongly  basic  properties,  and  forms  with 
acids  crystalliaable  salts  readily  soluble  in  water.  Of  these  the 
author  has  principally  prepared  the  sulphate,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder  showing  crystals  distinctly  under  the  microscope.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  preparing  larger  crystals,  since  the  author  has  obtained 
them  one  centimetre  in  length ;  bat  be  considers  the  small  crys- 
talline form  presents  advantages  in  the  preparation  of  a  pure  com- 
pound in  dispensing.  The  crystals  belong,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined,  to  the  monoclinic  system.  The  pare  sparteine  being;  as 
above  mentioned,  a  very  sensitive  and  alterable  body,  the  author 
thinks  the  sulphate  will  be  found  more  suitable  for  administration, 
its  ready  solubility  in  water  also  favouring  its  subcutaneous 
injection. 

Although  the  experiments  with  this  salt  have  not  been  numerous, 
they  have  shown  that  neither  its  internal  nor  subcutaneous  ad- 
ministration produce  unpleasant  accidents  or  smarting,  whilst  its 
diuretic  action  was  considerable.  An  aqueous  solution  was  used, 
of  the  strength  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  spsMrteine  to  50  of  water ; 
and  of  this  the  internal  dose  was  30  drops  ( =  0*04  gram  of  the 
salt),  and  the  subcutaneous  1  gram  (=^002  gram). 

PreparatioiL  of  Pure  Mercurous  Iodide.  P.  Yvon.  (Joum.  de 
Pharm,  et  de  Ghim.^  1879,  244.)  The  author  recommends  a  wet 
process  based  on  the  observation  that  glycerin  prevents  the  decom- 
posing action  of  water  on  mercurous  solutions.  He  gives  the 
following  directions: — 

Dissolve  25  grams  of  crystallized  mercaroas  nitrate  in  60  grams 
of  pure  glycerin,  dilute  with  300  grams  of  water,  and  filter.  Then 
pour  into  this  solution  another  containing  16' 6  grams  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  50  grams  of  distilled  water.  Allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  wash  by  frequent  decantation,  then  place  on  a  filter,  and  con- 
tinue washing  until  a  drop  of  the  filtrate  ceases  to  leave  a  residue 
when  evaporated  on  platinum  foil.  The  product  is  of  a  fine 
yellowish  green  colour.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  must 
be  poured,  slowly  and  under  constant  stirring,  into  that  of  the 
mercurous  nitrate,  and  not  the  latter  into  the  former.     The  solution 
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of  iodide  of  potassium  mast  not  be  alkaline,  and  should  it  be  so, 
must  be  made  neutral  or  yerj  faintly  acid  bj  means  of  acetic  acid. 

DetermiBatioiL  of  Sulphites  and  Hyposidphites.  Dr.  J.  Gross- 
man n.  {Zeitschr,fiir  analijt  Ghem.y  1879,  79.)  A  part  of  the  solution 
containing  both  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  is  titrated  with  iodine  in 
the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  while  in  another  part  complete  oxidation 
is  effected  by  means  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  the  resulting 
sulphate  estimated  by  barium  chloride.  From  the  numbers  obtained, 
the  quantities  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  are  calculated  by  two 
equations,  as  in  other  instances  of  indirect  analysis. 

Aiialysi9  of  MiztiireB  of  Chromates  and  Free  Chromic  Acid*  E. 
Donath.  (Zeitschr,  fur  analyt  Ghsm.^  1879,  78.)  A  monochro- 
mate  is  detected  in  the  presence  of  a  bichromate  by  adding  to  a  few 
c.c.  of  the  concentrated  boiling  solution  a  drop  of  a  neutral  solution 
of  manganous  sulphate,  whereupon,  in  the  presence  of  monochro- 
xnate,  a  heavy,  crystalline,  blackish  brown  precipitate  is  formed. 
Bichromate  is  detected  in  the  presence  of  monochromate  by  the 
formation  of  a  brown  precipitate  or  turbidity  of  chromium  peroxide 
on  adding  a  portion  of  the  original  solution,  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  to  an  equal  volume  of  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  hyposul- 
phite. Free  chromic  acid  may  be  detected  in  the  presence  of  a 
bichromate  by  its  power  of  liberating  iodine  from  potassium  iodide. 
To  render  this  test  very  delicate,  the  liberated  iodine  may  be  shaken 
out  with  carbon  bisulphide  or  chloroform. 

Composition  of  the  Milk  of  the  Cow  Tree  (Brosimnm  galac- 
todendron).  M.  Boussingault.  (Gomptes  Bandus,  Ixxxvii.,  277. 
From  Pharm,  Journ,)  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  author  g^ve  some  information  respecting  this 
remarkable  tree  and  the  liquid  which  it  yields.  He  first  made  his 
acquaintance  with  "  the  milk  "  some  years  since,  whilst  engaged  in 
making  astronomical  observations  at  the  little  town  of  Maracay, 
in  Venezuela,  near  Lake  Tacarigua,  where  the  natives  brought  in 
supplies  daily  to  be  consumed  with  coffee  or  chocolate.  He  after- 
wards saw  the  tre»  growing  abundantly  in  a  forest  mentioned  by 
Humboldt,  near  the  rapids  of  Nagnanagua,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  Yalentia. 

The  liquid,  which  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  is  white  and  viscous,  having  more  consistence  than 
cow's  milk,  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction ;  when  exposed  to  the  air 
it  turns  sour  and  deposits  a  voluminous  coagulum  of  caseous 
matter.  During  the  author's  stay  at  Maracay  he  made  some  in- 
complete experiments  with  the  milk,  and  found  in  it  the  following 
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oonstitnente : — (1)  A  fatty  substance  resembliDg  beeswax,  f  asible 
at  50°  C,  paitlj  saponifiable,  rerj  soluble  in  ether,  slightlj  solnble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  This  was  probably  a  mixtore  of  several  sab- 
stances,  and  acqaired  after  melting  and  cocking  the  appearance  of 
virgin  wax.  It  was  nsed  to  make  candles.  (2)  A  nitrogenons 
snbstance  analogons  in  its  fibrons  constmction  to  casein,  and  re- 
calling the  yegetable  fibrin  observed  bj  Yauqnelin  in  the  juice  of 
Gariea  papaya.  (3)  Saccharine  matters,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not  further  determined.  (4)  Salts  of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
including  phosphates.  The  quantity  of  fixed  matters  were  esti- 
mated at  40  per  cent,  of  the  milk. 

Recently  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  some  '*  mUk  "  sent  in  bottles  to  the  French 
Exhibition  by  the  Venezuelan  Gk)yemment.  In  100  ^rts  of 
extract  of  the  milky  juice,  obtained  in  conditions  where  it  had  not 
undergone  fermentation,  were  found : — 

Wax,  Fatty  Matters 84- 10 

Inverted  Sugar 2-00 

Non-invertible  Sugar 1*40 

Gum,  easily  saocharifiable       .        .  .8*15 

Casein  and  Albumen 4*00 

Alkaline  Ash  and  Phosphates  ....    1*10 
Undetermined  non-nitrogenous  Substances     •    4*26 

10000 

Calculated  to  100  parts  of  juice,  containing  42  parts  of  fixed 
matter,  there  were : — 


Wax  and  saponifiable  Matters   .                .        .35*2 
Saccharine  and  analogous  Substances        .        .    2*8 
Casein  and  Albumen .        .        .        .        .  1*7^ 
Alkaline  Earths  and  Phosphates               .  0*5  ^   4*0 
Undetermined  Substances .        .        .        ,  is) 
Water 680 


100*0 


The  Tegetable  approaches  cow's  milk  in  its  composition,  in  that 
it  contains  a  fatty  body,  saccharine  matters,  casein,  albumen,  and 
phosphates.  But  these  substances  are  present  in  very  different 
proportions ;  the  total  amount  of  fixed  substances  is  three  times 
larger  than  in  cow's  milk.  In  fact,  the  vegetable  milk  is  compar- 
able rather  to  cream,  as  is  shown  by  the  following,  representing  an 
analysis  of  fresh  cream  by  Jeannier : — 
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Butter 84-3 

Milk  Sugar        ........    40 

Caeein  and  Phosphates 8*5 

Water 68-2 


1000 


Thns  the  bntter  in  cream  is  present  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
as  the  waxy  matter  in  the  milk  of  Brosimum  galadodendron.  This 
analogy  explains  the  nutritive  value  attributed  to  the  vegetable  milk, 
or  rather  cream,  since,  according  to  Claude  Bernard,  fatty  matters 
snsceptible  of  being  split  up  into  acids  and  glycerin  are  assimilable. 

Solanine  and  its  Decompositioii  Products.  A.  Hilger.  {Liebig's 
Afincden,  czcv.,  317.)  According  to  the  author's  analyses,  the 
correct  formula  of  solanine  is  C42  H^g  N  Ojg,  and  that  of  solanidine 
^u  ^41  -^  ^2*  ^^^  ^^®  acetyl  derivatives  of  solanine  and  solanidine 
he  gives  the  formulsB, — 

C43  He9  (C,  H3  O)^  N  Oi5  and  0^^  Hgg  (Cj  H3  0)5  N  O3. 

Solubility  of  Cadmium  Sulphide  in  Ammonium  Sulphide.  A. 
Ditte.  (Comptes  Eendiu,  Ixxxv.,  402.)  The  author  shows  that 
freshly  precipitated  cadmium  sulphide  is  appreciably  soluble  in 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  therefore,  the  usual  mode  of  separating  it 
from  the  sulphides  of  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  etc.,  is  far  from  being 
so  satisfactory  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  He  prefers  sodium 
or  potassium  sulphide  for  the  separation,  as  in  these  the  cadmium 
sulphide  is  much  less  soluble. 

Composition  of  Hunyadi  Janos  lOneral  Water.  Prof.  Fre- 
senius.  {Zeitschf,  fiir  analyt,  Chem,y  1878,  461.)  According  to  the 
author's  recent  analysis,  the  water  of  the  spring  has  the  following 
composition : — ; 

In  1000  Parts, 


Sodium  Sulphate  .... 

19-662 

Magnesium  Sulphate     . 

18-450 

Calcium  Sulphate  .... 

1-322 

Potassium  Sulphate 

0-133 

Sodium  Chloride    .... 

1-424 

Magnesium  Bicarbonate 

0-731 

Ferrous  Bicarbonate 

0002 

Silicic  Acid    .        .     '    . 

0011 

Free  Carbonic  Acid 

001268 

Traces  of  lithium,  strontium,  phosphoric  acid,  nitric  acid,  boric 
acid,  iodine,  bromine,  and  organic  matter. 

The  carbonates  are  calculated  as  neutral  carbonates,  and  all  salts 
as  free  from  water  of  crystallization. 
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Japanese  Ciimamoiii.  Dr.  O.  Martin.  (ArcMv  der  Pharm., 
ocxiii.,  337.)  The  oinnamon  reported  upon  hj  the  author  was 
obtained  from  the  island  of  Sikok,  and  was  probably  the  produce 
of  OiwnamMmtim  Loureiri,  10  pounds  of  this  bark  yielded  upon 
distillation  with  high  pressare  steam  about  40  grams  of  a  pale 
yellowish,  almost  colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an 
odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  camphor  and 
Ceylon  oinnamon.  In  its  chemical  properties  this  oil  differs  es- 
sentially both  from  the  oils  of  cinnamon  and  of  cassia.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  violet-red  colour,  changing  to 
indigo-blue,  then  to  a  magnificent  green,  and  finally  to  brown.  If 
water  be  added  while  the  mixture  is  blue,  the  change  to  green  like- 
wise occurs,  but  by  degrees  a  resinous  body  separates,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  ether,  form-  ^ 
ing  with  the  latter  a  greenish  yellow  solution  which  leaves  a  green 
resin  on  evaporation.  With  concentrated  nitric  acid  the  oil  does 
not  yield  crystals  of  nitrobenzoic  acid,  but  forms  a  wax-like  solid 
which  fuses  to  an  oily  liquid  upon  warming. 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  oil,  as  determined  by  Wild's  polaristro- 
bometer,  is  +  4^.  Treatment  with  solid  caustic  soda  removes  the 
cinnamon  odour  and  develops  more  plainly  that  of  camphor. 
When  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  permanganate,  a  distinct 
odour  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  evolved. 

Crossopteria  Eotschyana,  s.  Febrifdga.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  (Ber. 
der  deuisch,  chem.*0e8,j  xi.,  1546.)  The  bark  of  this  Abyssinian 
plant,  belonging  to  the  Order  Bnibiacece,  contains  an  alkaloid  named 
by  the  author  crossopterine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
dilute  acids.   20  grams  of  the  bark  yielded  '0036  gram  of  the  alkaloid. 

Analysis  of  Rhubarb.  H.  G.  Greenish.  (Pharm.  Joum,,  ix., 
3rd  series,  933.)  The  analyses  of  the  following  four  samples  of 
rhubarb  were  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  the  quantities  of  the  various  constituents,  active  or 
otherwise.  The  method  adopted  was  similar  to,  though  not  identical 
with,  that  adopted  by  Prof.  Dragendorfi"  (see  Pharm,  Joum,,  viii., 
826,  and  Tear-Book  of  Pha/rmacy,  1878,  62). 

1.   Bheum  Ohinense. — Commercial  rhubarb.      Forwarded  to  the 
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Dorpat  Insiitnie  from  the  Pharmaceatiscbe   Handelsgesellschafi, 
in  Petersburg,  as  a  fine  sample. 

2.  Rheum  Sihiricum, — ^Yonng  roots  collected  by  Dr.  Dahmberg, 
of  Bamonl,  in  the  Sajan  Gebirge. 

3.  Rheum  Mandshuricum. — Sent  as  a  sample  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutische  Handelsgesellschaft,  in  St.  Petersburg.  Large,  somewhat 
spongy  masses,  apparently  from  very  old  plants.  Partly  nnsonnd 
in  the  centre.     The  author^s  sample  was  taken  from  a  sound  piece. 

4.  Rheum  Palmatum. — The  fresh  root,  of  four  to  five  years' 
growth,  was  sent  from  the  St  Petersburg  Botanical  Garden  to  the 
Dorpat  Pharmaceutical  Institute  for  examination. 

Full  details  are  given  in  the  original  paper  of  the  processes  of 
analysis. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  results  of  the  analyses  in 
percentages : — 


Rheam 

Chinense. 

No.  1. 


Moisture 

Ash  (free  from  C  0^) 

Mucilage  (soluble  in  water) 

Arabic  Acid  (?) 

Metarabic  Acid 

Pararabin  (?) 

Starch  (saccharifiable  by  Diastase).     .     . 

Cellulose 

Sugar 

Substance  Soluble  in  Water  and  Alcohol. 

Cathartic  Acid 

Mucilaginous  Matter  precipitated  in  the 
place  of  Cathartic  Acid 

Malic  Acid  (etc.) 

Oxalic  Acid 

Free  Chrysophanic  Acid,  soluble  in  Petro- 
leum Ether 

Cbrysophan  and  Tannin 

liesiuous  Substances  soluble  in  Ether.     . 

Besinous  Substances  soluble  in  Alcohol 

(Emodin,  Eiytbroretin,  Phieoretin).    . 

Fatty  Substance.      .     .    ^ 

Proteinaceous  Substances 

Total 

Paracellulose,  Yasculose,  Pectose,  Lignin, 
etc  ,  and  Loss 


1004 
8-06 
1-72 
3-59 
2-38 
3-48 
3-69 
4-20 
2-34 

13-61 
4-96 


2-28 
7-87 

More 

than 

traces. 

9-58 

0-76 

2'74 

050 
6-65 


88-44 
11-56 


100  00 


Bhoom       Rheam 

Bibiri-  |    Miind- 

com.  shuricum. 

No.  a.  I    No.  8, 


10-24 
2-84 
2  75 
4-10 
8-34 
0-26 
6-92 
8-25 
8-28 
5-61 
170 


2-28 
0-34 

1-45 


603 
0-90 

1015 

6-90 


81-34 
18-66 


100-00 


6  63 
15-23 
0-85 
2-45 
1-12 
6-17 
0-26 
3-06 
8-60 
5-66 
0-70 


0-48 
27-30 

absent. 


9-75 
1-25 

2-38 

trace. 

3-74 


90-62 
9-38 


100-00 


Bhenm 
Palma- 

tam. 

No.  4. 


902 
4-54 
240 
369 
5-86 
1-79 
11-98 
3-25 
2-78 
4-68 
? 

4-76 
0-65 
0-84 

trace. 


7-95 
0-25 

2-70 

0-37 

11-60 


79-00 
2100 


100-00 
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A  comparison  of  these  results  with  the  analyses  of  Prof.  Dragen- 
dorff,  previously  referred  to,  shows, — 

I.  In  Rheum  chinensej  in  regard  to  active  principles  (cathartic 
acid,  chrysophan,  tannin,  etc.))  a  very  satisfactory  agreement. 

II.  In  Rheum  sihiricum  agreement  in  the  pecuiiarit^f  of  this 
root,  previoDsly  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Dragendorff,  viz.,  the  large 
amount  of  free  chrysophanic  acid. 

III.  In  regard  to  Rheum  mandshuricum,  that  this  is  an  ioferior 
rhubarb,  the  introduction  of  which  into  Europe  can  only  be 
sanctioned  as  a  speculation  on  its  richness  in  chrysophan  and 
tannin,  etc. 

lY.  It  would  tend  to  show,  in  regard  to  Rheum  palmaium, 
either  that  this  plant  forms  the  most  important  therapeutic  con- 
stituents only  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  growth,  or  that  in  the 
St.  Petersburgh  climate  it  is  incapable  of  so-doing.  The  sample 
examined  characterizes  itself  as  a  young  root  by  the  large  amount 
of  proteinaceous,  amylaceous,  and  mucila^nous  substances  it  con- 
tains. 

It  only  remains  for  the  author  to  express  his  sincerest  thanks  to 
Prof.  Dragendorff  for  the  unfailing  interest  taken  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

The  Volatile  Oil  of  Eucalyptus.  {Zeitschr.  des  oesierr.  Apoth.  Ver,, 
1878,  402 ;  and  Pharm.  Zeitung,  1879,  220.)  The  distillation  with 
water  of  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  different  species  of  Eu- 
calyptus yields  a  number  of  essential  oils  which  often  differ 
materially  in  their  physical  characters.  The  following  are  the 
principal  species  from  which  the  oil  is  prepared  : — 

Eucalyptus  amygdalina. — The  oil  from  this  species  is  pale  yellow 
and  thin,  and  has  a  pungent  odour,  slightly  resembling  that  of  oil 
of  lemon,  but  not  so  delicate.  Its  taste  is  mild  and  cooling,  after- 
wards bitter.  It  boils  at  165°-188''  C,  and  at  -18°C.  deposits  a 
stearoptin,  which  melts  at  -  3°.  The  oil  resinifies  on  exposure  to 
the  air.     Its  sp.  gr.  at  IS^'O.  is  -881. 

E.  oleosa. — Oil  thin,  mobile,  pale  yellow  ;  of  a  mild  camphoraceous 
taste,  faintly  resembling  oil  of  turpentine.  Odour  mint-like.  Sp. 
gr.  0-911.     Boils  at  161M77^  0. 

E.  sideroxylon. — Oil  very  pale  yellow,  thin.  Odour  and  taste  like 
preceding.     Sp.  gr.  -923.     Boils  at  16I°-177°  0 . 

E.goniocdlyx. — Oil  pale  yellow,  of  penetrating,  pungent,  un- 
pleasant odour.  Taste  very  disagreeable.  Sp.  gr.  '918.  Boils  at 
152°-1 76*^0. 

E,  globulus. -^OW  thin,  very  pale  yellow.      Odour  like  oil  of  caju- 
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pnt,  bat  less  agreeable.  Taste  oooling,  mint-like.  Sp.  gr.  '917. 
Boils  at  149°-177^C. 

E.  corymhosa. — Oil  oolonrless,  odour  faintly  lemon  and  rose-like, 
taste  feebly  bitter,  slightly  camphoraceous.     Sp.  gr.  '881. 

E.  obliqua. — Oil  reddish  yellow,  odonr  mild,  taste  bitter.  Sp. 
gr.  -899.     Boils  at  1 71°-196°  C.     Becomes  clondy  at  - 18°  C. 

E.fissilis. — Oil  pale  reddish  yellow.  Odour  like  preceding.  Sp. 
gr.  -903.    Boils  at  177M96^  C. 

E,  odorata.  — Oil  pale  yellowish,  with  a  greenish  hua  Odonr 
aromatic.     Sp.  gr.  •899--922.     Boils  at  157^-199°  C. 

E.  longifoUa, — Of  oily  consistence.  Taste  aromatic  and  cooling. 
Odour  strong,  camphoraceous.  Boils  at  194°-215°  C,  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  -940. 

E,  rostraia. — Oil  pale  yellow  to  amber.  Odour  and  taste  like 
that  of  E.  odorata.     Sp.  gr.  '918.     Boils  at  131°-181°  C. 

E.  viminalis, — Oil  pale  yellowish  green.  Odour  disagreeable,  but 
not  strong.     Sp.  gr.  '921.     Boils  at  159°-182°  C. 

All  these  oils  are  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  and  form  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce.  The  one  most  commonly  met  with 
is  that  of  E.  amygdalina^  which  contains  more  oil  than  any  known 
species.  Its  oil  much  resembles  that  of  E,  glohuluSf  but  possesses 
less  therapeutical  efficacy  than  the  latter.  The  oil  of  E,  glohuUis^ 
which  is  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  per  100  pounds  of 
leaves,  is  the  only  one  used  for  the  preparation  of  eucalyptol. 

AxialyslB  of  Cinchoiia  Barks  firom  Columbia.  J.  E.  Howard. 
(Pharm.  Jouni,,  3rd  series,  ix.,  140.)  The  following  analyses  were 
forwarded  by  the  author  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  They 
refer  to  barks  brought  home  from  Columbia  by  Mr.  Robert  Cross: — 

Description  of  Barks  submitted  to  Analysis. 

"A.  No.  1.  'Calisaya  of  Santa  F6.'— Best  soft  Columbian. 
Collected  October,  1877.  Caqneta  River;  elevation,  7,800  feet. 
This  bark  was  actually  taken  from  the  rejected  cane-like  shoots  cut 
from  the  plants  brought  home. 

"B.  No.  1.  *Hard  Carthagena.' — ^Paniquita  variety,  Popayan. 
Collected  October  23,  1877;  elevation,  5000  feet,  valley  of  the 
Cauca. 

"  No.  2.  *  Hard  Carthagena.' — Paniquita  variety.  Collected 
December  8,  1877.  Usenda  ;  elevation,  8,500  feet,  district  of  the 
Cauca. 

"  No.  3.      '  Hard  Carthagena.'  —  Smooth-leaved  variety.      Col- 
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lectod  December  27,  1877.  Paeblo  Naevo ;  elevation,  8,000  feet, 
district  of  the  Canca. 

"  No.  4.  *  Hard  Carthagena.* — Paniquita  variety.  Collected  Jan- 
uary 18, 1878.     Silvia ;  elevation,  7,600  feet,  district  of  the  Canca. 

"  No.  5.  *  Hard  Carthagena.* — Magdalena  variety.  Collected  Jan. 
14, 1878.  Coralis  Inza;  elevation,  7,000feet,  districtof  the  Magdalena. 

'*No.  6.  *Hard  Carthagena.' — Paniquita  variety.  Collected 
January  23,  1878  ;  elevation,  6,000  feet,  district  of  the  Cauca.*'    •   - 
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Apart  from  No.  1,  which  promises  to  be  a  great  success,  .the  only 
kind  worthy  of  cultivation  is  the  No.  5,  marked  *  Coralis  Inza/  which 
is  a  fine  grower,  and,  in  the  author's  opinion,  well  worth  natural- 
izing in  India.     This  bark  has  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  commerce. 

The  Relations  between  the  Active  Principles  and  Botanical  Cha- 
racters of  Officinal  Plants.  Prof.  A.  Herlandt.  (Areh'v  der 
Pharm.y  July,  1878.)  In  a  lengthy  paper  the  author  discusses  the 
following  question :  Are  the  relations  existing  between  the  pro- 
perties and  the  physical  characters  of  plants,  as  observed  since  t'le 
earliest botanit^al studie8,.merely  coincidental, or arethey governed  by 
the  laws  of  natural  affinity,  which  endeavour  to  systematically  asso- 
ciate all  living  being  ?     He  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Botanic  species  and  families  which  are  similar  in  their  cha- 

*  This  smooth-leaTed  variety  is  evidently  (by  the  bark)  the  Quina  blanea  of 
Carthagena.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  oinchona,  but  to  an  allied  family  of 
plants.  It  was  twice  examined,  and  contains  0*44  of  alkaloid  of  nnascertained 
properties,  the  quantity  being  insuQSxnent  for  examination  of  probably  a  new 
alkaloid. 
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racters  are  also  similar  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  tbeir  con- 
stitaents. 

2.  The  species  whieh  form  the  oonnecting  link  between  similar 
groups  contain  constituents  belonging  to  the  allied  families. 

3.  The  botanic  and  natural  classification  of  the  medicaments  of 
vegetable  origin  is  the  only  scientific  and  rational  one. 

Italian  Olive  Oil.  A.  Jansen.  (Ghem,  and  Drugg.,  1879, 145  ; 
from  Pkarmaceut,  Zeitung.)  The  so-called  "  virgin  oil "  is  obtained 
by  gentle  pressure  from  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit ;  it  is  amber-yellow 
to  yellowish  green  in  colour,  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  with  a  slight 
odour  of  the.  olive.  After  expression  the  oil  is  at  first  turbid,  but 
after  a  little  time  it  becomes  qnite  transpai'ent.  Alcohol  and  ether 
will  dissolve  about  3-lOOOth  of  their  volume.  It  will  keep  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  long  time  without  change.  It  boils  at  330°  C,  and 
its  sp.  gr.  at  12°  C.  is  '9192. 

The  Tuscan  oil,  and  especially  that  from  Lucca,  is  generally 
considered  the  finest  for  eating.  The  average  annual  production 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  is  reckoned  at  1,700,000  hectolitres, 
worth  about  350  millions  of  francs,  and  this  value  might  be  in- 
creased if  the  preparation  were  conducted  with  greater  care.  Sicily, 
for  instance,  produces  190,000  quintals,  of  which  not  more  than 
10,000  quintals  can  be  sold  for  eating  purposes.  In  some  provinces 
the  oil  produced  is  so  carelessly  prepared  that  it  is  worthless,  except 
for  lamps  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  A  good  oil  is  prepared 
on  the  Ligurian  coast,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  exported  to 
France,  and  there  refined  and  sold  at  a  very  high  price  as  Provence 
oil.  In  recent  years  the  province  of  Bari  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil ;  and  now  the  Bari  oil  ranks 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  with  the  Lucca  oil,  as  the  finest  of  the 
Italian  olive  oils. 

Next  to  the  virgin  or  superfine  oils,  which  are  used  for  eating, 
preserving  sardines,  etc.,  comes  a  second  quality,  which  is  obtained 
by  a  second  pressing ;  then  a  third  quality,  obtained  by  hot  pressure 
and  water,  and  used  for  lamps ;  and  a  fourth  quality,  extracted  by 
sulphide  of  carbon  or  benzine,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
for  cart  grease,  and  so  on. 

The  first  purification  of  the  expressed  oil  is  performed  by  letting 
it  stand  for  four  to  six  days  in  large  earthen  vessels,  holding  three 
or  four  hectolitres,  in  order  that  the  impurities  may  settle.  If  this 
method  does  not  clear  the  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  filter  it.  It  is  found 
best  before  filtration  to  mix  the  oil  with  a  twentieth  part  of  its 
volame  of  water,  as  by  this  means  the  slimy  substances  are  more 
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readily  remoTed.  When  the  oil  is  very  diiij,  it  is  advantageons  to 
dissolye  some  tannin  in  the  water  before  mixing  with  the  oil.  Small 
quantities  are  filtered  through  paper,  bat  for  large  quantities  cotton 
is  used.  Filtration  is  also  recommended  through  a  bed  of  sand, 
wood  charcoal,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Dark  coloured  oils  are  chemically  purified  either  by  acids  (nitric 
or  sulphuric)  or  by  alkalies  (ammonia,  soda,  or  potash).  The  acid 
process  is  a  good  one,  but  if  too  much  or  too  little  is  used  the  oil  is 
injured.  A  safer  method  is  to  purify  by  ammonia,  the  process  oE 
which  is  to  add  to  100  kilograms  of  oil  in  a  cask  400  gprams  of 
ammonia  diluted  with  800  grams  of  water.  These  are  agitated 
together,  and  the  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  days,  and  is  then 
decanted  and  filtered. 

Other  methods  of  decolorizing  the  oil  are  adopted.  Sometimes 
it  is  exposed  to  sunlight  in  large  white  glass  bottles.  The  oil  soon 
becomes  colourless,  but  acquires  a  bad,  almost  rancid  taste.  Agi- 
tation with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (2  per  cent.)  will 
also  bleach  the  oil,  but  this  method  also  leaves  a  disagreeable  taste. 
A  somewhat  complicated  method,  but  one  which  gives  a  good 
result,  is  first  Co  agitate  the  oil  in  a  cask  with  water  containing 
gum ;  then  to  add  to  the  emulsion  thus  formed  coarsely  crushed 
wood  charcoal.  The  whole  is  then  slowly  warmed,  but  not  so  high 
as  100^  C,  and  when  cold  treated  with  ether  to  separate  the  oil. 
The  ether  is  recovered  by  distillation.  A  stream  of  nitrous  acid 
gas  is  sometimes  passed  through  coloured  oil,  and. this  process  is 
much  recommended.  Kaolin  is  also  used  by  some  manufacturers 
(oil  500,  water  50,  kaolin  50) .  Very  common  oil  is  sometimes  de- 
colorized by  agitation  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  addition 
of  sulphnric  acid,  and  subsequent  washing  with  warm  water. 

Several  methods  are  employed  to  restore  an  olive  oil  which  has 
become  rancid.  One  is  to  agitate  twenty- five  parts  of  oil  with  five 
parts  of  good  vinegar,  repeating  the  operation  several  times.  Or 
fifty  parts  of  oil  are  agitated  with  eighty  parts  of  water  at  30^0., 
in  which  twelve  parts  of  common  salt  have  been  dissolved;  the 
operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times.  The  best  method,  however, 
is  to  add  2  kilograms  of  calcined  magnesia  to  100  litres  of 
rancid  oil,  and  for  six  days  the  mixture  should  be  agitated  four 
times  a  day  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  time.  Hhen  the 
oil  is  filtered.  Such  oil  must  be  quickly  used,  or  it  will  soon  be- 
come rancid  again. 

Cod  IdTer  OIL  Prof.  J.  Husemann.  (Zeiischr.  des  oesterr. 
Apo(h.  Ver.,  Aug.  20,  1878,  386.)     The  author  denies  the  exist- 
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ence  in  cod  liver  oil  of  any  special  active  principle,  and  attributes 
its  therapeatic  properties  entirely  to  the  mixtare  of  the  glycerides 
of  fatty  acids  contained  therein,  which  he  believes  are  nLore  readily 
absorbed  and  more  quickly  oxidized  in  the  organism  than  other  oils 
and  fats.  He  gives  decided  preference  to  the  white  oil  made  by 
heating  the  fresh  and  well- washed  liver  in  tinned  vessels  by  steam, 
then  decanting,  straining,  exposing  to  a  low  temperature  to  separate 
the  stearine,  and  again  decanting  or  filtering.  Such  an  oil  when 
carefully  bottled  and  sealed  wiU  keep  for  many  years  without 
change. 

Adulterated  Kainala.  A.  ]^  rem  el.  (Zeiischr.  des  oesterr,  Apofh. 
Ver.y  1878,  625.)  The  author  records  two  cases  of  gross  adultera- 
tion of  this  drug.  One  of  these  samples  was  a  reddish  brown* 
heavy  powder,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
showed  barely  any  kamala  glands,  but  appeared  to  consist  mainly 
of  reddish  brown,  transparent  masses,  intermixed  with  white  crystal- 
line and  amorphous  particles.  Its  behaviour  to  alcohol,  solution  of 
potash,  and  hydrochloric  acid  was  essentially  different  from  that 
of  genuine  kamala.  The  ash  left  upon  incineration  amounted  to 
as  much  as  79*5  per  cent.  A  qualitative  analysis  proved  the  main 
constituent  of  the  sample  to  be  red  bole. 

The  second  specimen  was  a  reddish  brown,  hygroscopic,  light 
powder,  of  a  strong  peculiar  odour.  It  contained  11*8  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  left  9*7  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  microscope  examination 
showed  this  sample  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  dried  and 
powdered  flowers  of  Oarthamus  tinctorius,  partly  destroyed  by  insects 
and  mixed  with  them. 

A  number  of  other  samples  of  kamala  obtained  in  Vienna  were 
also  examined  by  the  author,  and  the  majority  of  them  found  to  be 
pure.  The  water  in  these  varied  from  2*7  to  4*2  per  cent.,  and  the 
ash  from  84  to  22*8  per  cent. 

Sparattosperma  Leucantha,  ICart.  (Bignonm  Leucantha,  Yellos.) 
Dr.  T.  Peck  ho  It.  (Zeiischr .  des  oesterr.  Apoth,  Ver.^  Aug.  10, 
1879,  362.)  This  tree  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Bi^noniaceoBj 
and  is  indigenous  to,  Brazil,  where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  cynco-fohlas.  It  is  described  by  the  author  as  a  tall  tree, 
losing  its  foliage  in  July,  and  regaining  it  in  November,  and  bearing 
delicatQ  white  flowers  gradually  assuming  a  slight  violet  tinge.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  February,  and  consists  of  pods  of  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  and  about  30  to  40  centimetres  in  length.  The  leaves  are 
used  medicinally  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  and  are  highly  spoken 
of  as  a  curative  agent  in  disorders  of  the  liver  .and  kidneys.     Their 
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efficacy  ia  atiribated  to  sparattospermine,  a  principle  the  composi- 
tion of  ic^hich  is  represented  bj  the  formala  OigH^^Oxo-  It  is 
odoarless,  has  a  bitter  alkaline  taste,  and  turns  yellow  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  leaves  or  twigs 
wiibh  water,  boiling,  refiltering,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  treating  this  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*833), 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness,  treating  this  residue 
with  cold  water,  and  purifying  the  crystalline  powder  by  recrystaU 
lizing  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Sparattospermine  is  not  a  glucoside. 

The  author's  analysis  of  the  fresh  leaves  proved  1  kilogram  of  the 
latter  to  contain : — 

Moisture 640020 

Greenish-brown  acid  Besin               .  36*770 
Besinoid  Matter .  "^ 

ChloTophyU            ^          .        .        .        .  100-000 
Peotio  Substances  ^ 

Albumen 5*960 

Sparattospermin 28*816 

Extraotiye  Matter 25*570 

Extract,  etc .  40-200 

Fibrin 89*544 

Mineral  Salts  .        ...        .        .  38*090 

Tannin  was  found  to  be  absent. 

100  grams  of  the  fresh  leaves  yielded : — 

Extractum  aquosom     ...        16  per  cent 
Extractum  spiritaosom         .        .  6    „      „ 

100  grams  of  dried  leaves  yielded : — 

Extractum  aquosnm      ...        22  per  eent. 
Extractum  spiritnosum.  .  9    „      „ 

Sparattospermin    ....         2'6000grams. 

100  grams  of  fresh  twigs  yielded : — 

Sparattospermin    ....         00825    „ 

100  grams  of  leaves  yielded  : — 

Sparattospermin    ....  2*884      „ 

In  a  former  communication  the  author  used  the  term  hignonin 
for  the  active  principle ;  but  this  appellation  he  has  now  given  up 
in  favour  of  the  name  '*  sparattospermin." 

A  New  Gonstituent  of  Kino.  C.  Etti.  {Ber,  der  deutach.  chem.- 
Ges.^  xi.,  1878.)      Kinoin,  the  new  constituent  of  Malabar  kino 
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isolated  by  Hxe  author,  may  be  prepared  from  it  by  extraction  with 
ether,  but  better  and  more  economically  by  the  following  process  : 
One  part  of  kino  is  added  to  two  parts  of  boiling  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  to  5) ;  kino-red  immediately  separates  as  a  soft  mass, 
becoming  gradually  solid  on  cooling,  while  kinoin,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  colouring  matter,  remains  in  solution.  The  insolable 
kino-red  is  boiled  with  water  to  extract  any  kinoin  still  present  in 
it ;  the  decoction,  united  with  the  acid  solution  previously  obtained; 
and  the  whole  shaken  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  kinoin,  and 
leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a  crystalline  reddish  mass.  By  repeated 
recrystallization  from  boiling  water  it  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Ci^HigOg.  One  kilogram  of  kino  yielded  15  grams  of  pure 
kinoin. 

The  Miiieral  Gonstitueiits  of  Horseradish.  A.  Hilger.  (Ohem, 
Centralhl.,  Sept.  18,  1878.)  The  author  has  analysed  the  ash  of 
the  root  of  Cochlearia  armoracia,  and  found  it  to  contain  in  100 
parts: — 

Lime    .        . 10*57 

Magnesia 3*91 

Soda 0-21 

Potash         .......        41-47 

Oxide  of  Iron       .        .        .       \        .        .  0*95 

Hydrochloric  Acid 1*15 

Sulphuric  Acid 16*49 

Carhonio  Acid 11*62 

Phosphoric  Add .        .        .        .  11*52 

Silicic  Acid 1*48 

Bidara  Laut.  H.  G.  Greenish.  (Pharm,  Jmini.,  3rd  series, 
ix.,  1013.)  Bidara  Laut  has  been  the  subject  of  several  communica- 
tions to  the  Pharmaceutisch  Weehblad  during  the  past  two  years. 
In  a  critique  on  the  "  Plantkundig  Woordenbookyoor  Nederlandsch 
Indie,*'  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  that  journal  for  January  14, 
1877,  the  botanical  source  of  Bidara  Laut  is  referred  to  a  species 
of  Sisyphus,  of  the  natural  order  BhamnaceeB,  plants  of  which  order 
are  characterized  by  their  tonic  properties.  Dr.  E.  A.  Van  der 
Burg,  who  found  the  wood  to  contain  much  brucine,  but  not  a  trace 
of  strychnine,  considers  Stryohnos  lAgustrina  as  its  botanical  source, 
while  another  correspondent  of  the  journal  already  named  refers  it 
to  Eur y coma  longifoUa,  a  Simarubaceoas  plant.  Messrs.  Wattez 
and  Bakhoven  confirm  the  presence  of  brucine  and  the  absence  of 
strychnine  in  the' wood ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Vrijdag  Zijnen,  junr., 
some  sorts  contain  also  a  small  quantity  of  strychnine. 
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Bidara  Laut  is  largely  need  in  India  as  a  popnlar  remedy  for 
dysentery,  the  people  being  in  the  habit,  according  to  Mr.  Vrijdag 
Zijnen,  of  scraping  a  spoonful  and  taking  it  in  a  glass  of  water. 

A  short  time  ago  the  anthor  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
analysis  of  a  sample  of  this  drug  obtained  l^m  Mr.  Vrijdag  Zijnen, 
the  results  of  which  form  the  main  subject  of  this  paper.  The 
sample  consisted  of  part  of  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  small  tree,  about 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  with  small  eccentric  pith,  ezceediDgly 
hard  wood,  and  thin  dark  grey  bark,  in  some  places  exfoliating, 
but  in  others  adhering  to  the  wood  with  considerable  tenacity. 

Professor  Bussow,  of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  undertook  the 
xnicroscopical  examination  with  a  yiew  of  ascertaining  the  botanical 
source  of  the  wood.  From  him  the  author  learns  that  the  develop- 
ment of  phleom  in  the  pith,  well  shown  in  the  V  Bidara  Laut,"  is  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  plants  belonging  to  the  group  GontortaB, 
which  includes  the  Orders  Gentianaceas,  Loganiaceae,  Apocynaceaa, 
and  Asclepiadaceao.  The  size  of  the  sample,  Bidara  Laut,  however, 
excludes  Gentianacead  and  Asclepiadaceas,  which  Orders  produce 
herbaceous  or  at  most  shrubby  plants!  The  presence  of  brucine  and 
the  absence  of  laticiferous  tissue  prove  without  doubt 'that  the  plait  c 
yielding  Bidara  Laut  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Loganiaceee, 
and  the  suppositions  previously  quoted  that  the  source  of  the  wood 
was  a  Bhamnaceous  or  Simarubaceons  plant  are  incorrect. 

Mr.  Greenish *s  analysis  of  the  drug  for  strychnine  and  brucine 
were  carried  out  as  follows : — 

4*6  grams  of  the  bark,  carefully  separated  from  the  harcL  wood 
and  powdered,  were  macerated  in  100  ac.  of  water  acidulated  with 
20  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  5)  at  a  temperature  of 
about  50°-60°  C.  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  fluid  then  filtered 
off;  the  maceration  was  repeated  for  a  shorter  period  of  four  hours 
and  again  filtered,  and  the  filtrates  and  wash* water  united.  This 
liquid,  amounting  in  all  to  about  250  c.c,  was  shaken  with  freshly 
rectified  benzin  (about  50  c.c),  and  after  the  mixture  had  separated 
into  two  layers,  the  lower  aqueous  still  acid  layer  was  removed, 
made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  again  shaken  with  benzin.  This 
benzin  solution,  after  separation  and  filtration  yielded  on  evaporation 
in  watch  glasses,  alkaloid  in  considerable  quantity,  in  very  nearly 
colonrless  amorphous  transparent  drops,  perfectly,  soluble  in  acidu- 
lated water.  A  portion  of  the  alkaloid  was  dissolved  in  mono- 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  added,  when 
the  characteristic  brucine  reaction  made  its  appearance.  After  the 
orange  colour  so  produced  had  faded  to  a  pale  yellow,  the  strychnine 
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was  tested  for  by  means  of  oxide  of  cerium  (Cej  OJ.  No  trace 
could  be  found.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  like  result.  A 
control  experiment  with  commercial  brucine  impure  from  the  pre- 
sence of  strychnine  yielded  at  once  a  splendid  strychnine  reaction. 
All  brucine  reactions  succeeded  perfectly. 

The  wood  was  tested  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  with  similar 
results.  The  quantity  of  alkaloid  present,  however,  was  notably 
less. 

The  quantity  of  brucine  in  the  bark  appearing  considerable,  it 
was  thought  an  estimation  of  the  amount  present  in  it  and  in  the 
wood  might  prove  interesting.     This  was  made  as  follows : — 

2-0463  grams  of  the  scraped  and  finely  powdered  wood  ^ere 
boiled  with  successive  portions  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  residue  was  free  from  bitterness.  This  was  effected 
by  three  boilings  with  75  c.c.  and  one  with  25  c.c.  The  united 
filtrates  were  nearly  neutralized  with  solution  of  soda  and  evapor- 
ated on  a  water  bath  to  a  small  bulk  (25  c.c).  The  liquid  having 
deposited  resinous  matter,  it  was  filtered  off,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  till  free  from  alkaloid.  The  liquid  being  still  slightly 
acid,  the  ^tim'ation  was  made  by  means  of  titration  by  Mayer's 
solution  (potassiomercuric  iodide),  1  c.c.  of  which  corresponds  to 
0*0197  gram  of  anhydrous  brucine.  (Dragendorff,  GhemiscJie 
Werthhestimmungi)  2  c.c.  of  the  solution  were  required,  indicating 
0*04334  gram  of  brucine,  or  2*11  per  cent.  An  estimation  of  the 
moisture  in  the  wood  showed  Q'Q>7  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
anhydrous  brucine  present  in  the  dry  wood  is,  therefore,  2*26. 

The  estimation  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  bark  was  made  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  following  results : — 

Brucine,  6*56  per  cent. ;  moisture,  11*23  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  anhydrous  brucine  in  the  dry  bai'k,  therefore,  amounts  to 
as  much  as  7 '38  per  cent. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  quantity  of  brucine  present  in  the 
wood  and  bark,  and  the  total  absence  of  strychnine,  may  render  this 
drug  a  valuable  source  of  pure  brucine. 

The  author  has  also  examined  in  a  similar  manner  the  wood  and 
bark  of  Btrychwa  OoUibrinum.  The  qualitative  analysis  of  these 
showed  the  presence  of  brucine  and  strychnine,  the  reaction  of  the 
latter  being  especially  well  marked  in  the  alkaloid  from  the  bark. 

The  quantitative  analysis  gave  : — 

In  the  wood,  moisture,  902  per  cent. ;  alkaloid  in  dry  wood, 
0*96  per  cent. 

•In  the  bark,  moisture,  9*19  per  cent ;  alkaloid  in  dry  bark,  5*54. 
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Two  samples  of  the  bark  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  formerly 
known  as  false  angostara  bark  were  also  examined.  Thej  yielded 
respectively : — 

Young  bark,  moistare,  7*79  per  cent;  alkaloid  in  dry  bark  (calcu- 
lated to  anhydrous  brucine),  310  per  cent. 

Old  bark,  moisture,  783  per  cent. ;  alkaloid  in  dry  bark,  1'68  per 
cent. 

Silphium  Ladnatum.  Dr.  A.  J.  M.  Ooss.  (Druggists' Circular 
and  Ghem.  Oaz.,  June,  1878.)  Silphium  lacinatum  grows  on  the 
open  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  sotithward  and  west- 
ward, and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  said  that  the  lower  leaves  (cup 
shaped)  present  their  edges  uniformly  north  and  soath.  It  is  a 
rough  and  bristly  plant,  with  a  stout  stem,  pinnate  leaves,  petiolate 
aud  clasping  at  the  base.  The  heads  are  racemed  and  few.  It 
contains  a  balsamic  and  resinous  juice,  which,  when  dry,  resembles 
resiu,  hence  called  resin  weed.  The  Silphium  perfoliatum — Indian 
cup-plant-;— is  a  large,  perennial,  rooted  plant,  with  smooth  herbaceous 
stem,  from  four  to  seven  feet  high,  bearing  yellowish  flowers,  and 
an  ovate  winged  achenium.  It  grows  in  the  western  States  in  rich 
bottoms,  flowering  in  August.  The  root  is  long,  large,  crooked, 
and  contains  a  bitterish  gum.  It  is  the  part  used  aa  medicine. 
These  are  the  tw6  species  used. 

Medicinal  Properties, — The  Silphvum  ladnatum  has  proved  a  valu- 
able remedy  for  many  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  it  has 
a  direct  afiBnity  (like  the  balsams,  turpentines^  and  cubebs)  for  the 
mucous  tissues.  In  catarrh  and  chronic  bronchitis  it  has  a  fine 
efiect,  allaying  the  irritation  in  bronchial  ^inflammation,  lessening 
the  frequency  of  the  cough,  and  checking  the  excessive  expector- 
ation. In  catarrh  it  relieves  the  mucous  irritation,  and  aids  other 
remedies  in  the  flnal  cure.  But  it  is  in  asthma  that  the  author 
finds  its  curative  eflects  most  marked,  especially  when  combined  or 
alternated  with  Ftelia  trifoliata.  He  relates  a  number  of  cases 
proving  its  efficacy  in  this  disorder. 

Blatta  Orientalis.  {FharmaceuL  Gmdralh,,  1878,  No.  30,  279.) 
Blatta  orientalisy  the  brownish  black  cockroach  (Order,  Orthoptera) 
has  long  been  known  among  the  domestic  remedies  of  Russia  as  a 
valuable  diuretic,  and  is  now  frequently  prescribed  there  by  medical 
practitioners  for  dropsical  aflections.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
1  to  5  decigrams  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  or  cold 
infusion. 

Tinctura  Blattae  orientalis  is  made  by  digesting  1  part  of  the 
coarsely  powdered  insect  with  5  parts  by  weight  of  proof  spirit. 
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The  powder  must  be  kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  tigbt-fitting 
stopper. 

According  to  Bogomolow  these  insects  contain  a  crystalline  prin- 
ciple named  antihydropin  or  taracanin  (see  Year- Book  of  Pharmacy , 
1878,  p.  352). 

SpurionB  Angostora  Barks.  MM.  Oberlin  and  Schlagden- 
hauffen.  (Pharm.  Zeitungy  1878,  853.)  The  authors  give  the 
following  distingpiishing  features  of  true  angostnra  bark  and  other 
barks  nsed  as  adulterants  and  substitutes  : — 

1.  Oenuine  Angostura  Baric  is  found  in  the  market  in  either 
nearly  flat,  slightly  curved,  or  quilled  pieces,  pared  towards  the 
edges,  2  or  3  millimeters  (about  \  inch)  in  thickness ;  differing  in 
length  and  possessing  a  characteristic  odour  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  pieces  swell  to  two  or  three  times  their  original  size  when 
macerated  in  water,  becoming  soft  and  easily  divided  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  ;  when  dry,  the  bark  has  a  short  resinous  fracture, 
and  a  greyish  yellow  or  dirty  white,  more  or  less  spongy  or  compact 
outer  surface ;  while  the  inner  bark  is  pale  yellow,  smooth  or  longi. 
tndinally  striate. 

2.  Nux  Vomica  Bark,  known  as  False  Angostura  Bark, — When  from 
the  stem  it  is  of  an  irregular  shape^  covered  with  a  dense  spongy 
rust  or  orange- coloured  layer.  The  bark  from  the  branches  is 
curved,  has  a  dark-grey  corky  layer,  from  which  numerous  white 
warts  protrude,  and  comes  in  solid  pieces  not  pared  towards  the 
edges. 

3.  Brazilian  Angostura  Bark  consists  of  slightly  curved  pieces, 
20  to  25  c.c.  (8  to  10  ii^phes)  in  length,  and  1  to  1^  mm.  (about 
-^  inch)  in  thickness.  It  possesses  a  lasting  bitter  taste,  does  not 
swell  in  water,  is  often  covered  with  an  ash-grey  layer,  occasionally 
with  extraordinarily  strongly  developed  warts,  and  is  always  marked 
with  longitudinal  red  or  black  spots  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
inside  of  the  bark  is  red,  and  has  paler,  distinct,  elongated  fibres. 

4.  Guaiacum  Bark, — Flat  or  slightly  curved,  very  hard  and  com- 
pact pieces,  4  to  6  mm.  (abotft  ^  inch)  in  thickness,  covered  with  a 
brown-grey,  corky  layer,  partially  peeling  off,  and  having  a  smooth, 
whitish-grey  bast. 

5.  Copalchi  Bark, — Long,  cylindrical  quills,  2  to  6  mm.  (-^  to  -J 
inch)  in  thickness,  covered  with  a  corky  layer,  whitish  or  light  yel- 
low, dense,  hard,  compact ;  bast  reddish  brown,  fracture  coarse  and 
irregular.  The  odour  of  the  powdered  bark  is  terebinthinous,  and 
its  taste  strong  and  bitter. 

6.  CinGhona  Bicolorata  or  Tecamez. — Flat,  curved  or  quilled  pieces, 
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7  to  30  ac.  (8  to  12  inclieB)  in  length,  and  1  to  2  mm.  (^r  ^  iV  inch) 
in  thickneBS,  externally  smooth  or  somewhat  wrinkled,  variable  in 
oolonr ;  the  middle  layer  is  cinnamon-brown,  the  inner  surface  is 
longitudinally  striate,  and  the  bast  layer  yery  thin. 

7.  Bark  of  Samadera  Indica. — ^Voluminous,  slightly  curved  pieces, 
baving  a  yellow  or  brown  corky  layer  and  a  fibrous  bast ;  the  inner 
layer  is  darker  than  the  bark  parenchyma. 

BerheriB  AiiirifolitmL  (Druggists'  Gvrcula/r  and  Chem.  Oaa.^  July, 
1878.)  Berheris  Aquifoliwn^  Pursh.  Leaflets  1-6  pairs,  not  ap- 
proximated, coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  elliptical  oblong,  oblique 
and  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  margin  repand  with  thom^  or 
spinulose  cuspidate  teeth;  racemes  short,  nearly  erect,  clustered; 
filaments  two-toothed ;  berries  dark  purple.  Leaflets  generally  2-3 
pairs,  very  coriaceous,  and  in  this  locality  more  or  less  evergreen. 
Flowers  yellow.  This  is  an  under  shrub,  eight  to  eighteen  inches, 
rarely,  but  sometimes,  three  feet  high,  branching,  erect,  but  often 
procumbent.  The  leaflets  one  inch  to  two-and-a-half  inches  long, 
reticulated,  often  obscurely,  on  both  sides.  Common  to  the  middle 
elevations  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  hills,  to  the  Big  Horn 
and  Wolf  ranges,  the  middle  elevations  of  Colorado,  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  the  Ratoon  ranges. 

The  B.  jpvnnata  and  B,  repens  seem  to  be  but  varieties  of  this ;  the 
characters  are  certainly  not  distinct,  as  far  as  the  author's  observation 
extends.  This  plant  is  generally  found  abundantly  upon  exposures 
to  the  South  and  East,  in  rich  vegetable  mould  which  covers  these 
hill-sides.  It  is  also  found  upon  almost  barren  rocky  places,  especi- 
ally the  feldspathic  granite  and  porphyritic  formations;  but,  of 
course,  less  robust,  the  leaflets  very  seldom  having  more  than  two 
pairs,  and  approaching  nearer  the  form  of  the  B.  repens ;  the  berries 
smaller,  more  acid,  and  less  pleasant  in  flavour.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  August  and  September.  The  fruit  is  acidulous, 
and  in  flavour  reminding  one  of  the  lime ;  dark  purple  in  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  bluish  bloom.     Boot  yellow. 

This  plant  is  termed  "  Oregon  grape ; "  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  it  was  thns  named. 

The  root  is  the  part  which  is  used  as  a  medicine ;  this  is  one  or 
two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  about  a  quarter  inch  in  diameter, 
more  or  less  woody,  and  in  colour  a  bright  yellow,  often  orange- 
yellow  ;  the  cortical  portion  thin,  of  the  same  colour,  the  epiderruis 
thin  and  papyraceous,  dull  greenish  or  brownish  yellow ;  the  upper 
portion  of  the  root  is  quite  woody,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  stem  above  ground* 
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The  author's  attention  was  first  called  to  this  plant  some  jears 
ago  by  the  hunters  and  guides,  with  whom  it  was  a  remedy  of  great 
yalne  in  the  treatment  of  the  low  bilious  fevers  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  all  forms  of  biliousness.  The  berries  are  often  employed  as 
an  antiscorbutic,  and  are  also  made  into-  a  sauce  and  used  as 
food. 

The  plant  has,  in  general,  the  medical  properties  common  to  the 
BerheridaceoB,  and  unites  in  a  marked  degree  the  properties  of  the 
Hydrastis  Canadensis  with  those  of  the  PodophyUuyn  Peltatum  ;  but 
it  has  not  the  valuable  and  peculiar  local  effect  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  found  in  Hydrastis.  More  recently  the  author's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  its  value  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
arising  from  improper  and  insufficient  food.  But  it  is  in  bilious 
fevers  and  their  allied  forms  that  he  has  seen  its  best  effects.  The 
root  jrields  its  medicinal  virtues  to  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and 
'without  any  doubt  contains  an  active  principle,  which,  probably, 
is  an  alkaloid,  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  hydrastina  in  the 
Hydrastis  Canadensis,  and  not  a  resin  as  in  Podophyllum,  Its 
therapeutical  effects,  however,  woald  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
combined  with  **  a  peculiar  resin  "  which  modifies  the  therapeutic 
action  of  hydrastine;  but,  so  far,  no  attempts  have  been  made 
to  isolate  it. 

Among  the  hunters  and  Indians  it  is  usually  g^ven  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction — their  only  mode.  The  author  has  also  used  it  in 
the  form  of  a  strong  tincture,  4  ounces  to  the  pint  of  dilute  alcohol, 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  result  desired — from  3  to  5 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  In  cases  of  bilious  fever  he  has  found  that 
it  has  its  best  effect  when  given  in  doses  of  20  to  30  drops,  no 
regard  being  paid  to  its  action  on  the  bowel,  unless  it  should  pro- 
duce catharsis,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case. 

PoiBonouB  Ftoperttes  of  the  Seeds  of  Agrostemma  Githago.  E. 
Beichardt.  (^Archiv  der  Pharm.,  ccxiv.,  87.)  Experiments  on 
animals  have  proved  that  these  seeds  possess  marked  toxic  pro- 
perties. In  all  cases  it  produced  diarrhcsa  and  severe  inflammation 
of  the  bowels ;  and  where  larger  doses  were  given,  these  symptoms 
ended  in  death. 

These  observations  are  important,  as  these  seeds  are  sometimes 
used  in  France  as  an  adulterant  of  flour,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  ground  along  with  the  grain. 

The  Bark  of  MyroxylonPemiferum.  T.  Peckolt.  (ZeitseJir.  des 
oesterr,  Apoth,  Ver.,  1879,  145.)  The  fresh  bark  was  analyzed  by 
the  author,  and  found  to  have  the  following  composition  : — 
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In  1000  ParU. 

Essential  Oil 0*900 

Myroxylin  (crystallized)       ....  4-660 

Balsamio  Extraotiye 20000 

Bitter  ExtractiTe         .                .    •    .        .  10-290 

Tasteless  and  colourless  Extractive     .        .  1-840 

Wax-like  Substance 5-630 

Albuminoid  Substance        ....  12*120 

Resin 160-970 

CinnamicAcid 9-770 

Benzoic  Acid Traces. 

Tannic  Acid 6940 

Glucose 16-120 

Pectic  Substances,  Dextrin,  Inorganic  Salts, 

etc 26-040 

Fibrous  Matter  and  Moisture               .        .  691-300 

A  False  Pareira  Brava.  C.  Morrison.  (Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.^ 
Sept.,  1878.)  The  drug  examined  was  of  Brazilian  origin,  and  sent 
to  the  United  States  as  true  *' pareira  brava,  obtained  from  Gis- 
sampelos  Pareira;*'  bat  it  corresponded  neither  to  the  description  of 
Cissampelos  nor  of  Chondodendran.  It  consisted  of  the  woodj  stems 
of  a  menispermaceons  plant,  was  covered  with  a  grey  bark,  and  the 
bright  yellow  wood  was  formed  of  more  or  less  eccentric  layers  of 
fibro-vascular  tissue. 

The  drug  was  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  12*0  grams  of  it  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  200°  F.,  lost  1*21  gram,  equal  to  101  per  cent. 
10  grams,  dried  as  above,  moistened  with  alcohol  and  packed  firmly 
in  a  conical  percolator,  required  15^  ounces  of  alcohol  to  exhaust  it. 
On  again  carefully  drying,  it  wsis  found  to  weigh  9*025  grams, 
showing  the  alcohol  had  taken  up  '975  gram.  The  percolate  was 
evaporated  to  2  fluid  ounces,  and  25  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added ; 
on  standing  two  days  it  threw  down  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  weighing  '3665  gram.  The  balance  of  the  drug  was  then 
exhausted  with  alcohol  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  percolate  re- 
duced by  evaporation  to  3  fluid  ounces,  to  which,  while  hot,  40 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added.  After  two  days  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dark  coloured  crystals,  having  a  smell  very  similar  to  honey, 
was  obtained.  The  mother-liquor  was  drained  ofl*,  and  the  precipi- 
tate washed  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  20  drops  to 
the  ounce,  until  the  colouring  matter  was  all  removed.  The  residue 
was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  was  thrown  down,  on 
cooling,  in  beautiful  yellow  stellate  crystals,  which  were  further 
purified  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal  and  by  crystallization  from 
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alcohol.  The  crystals  resembled  those  of  berberina  salt  in  appear- 
aDce,  and  to  prove  their  identity  the  same  tests  were  applied  to  both, 
when  it  was  found  that  mnriate  of  berberina  readily  volatilized, 
while  the  other  product  was  carbonized  and  reqnired  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  to  make  it  volatilize  readily.  The  berberina  salt  does  not 
form  a  clear  solution  with  ether,  but  the  salt  obtained  was  readily 
soluble,  forming  a  bright  yellow  solution.  The  berberina  salt  is  less 
soluble  in  cold  water»  and  almost  insoluble  in  ammonia  water;  while 
the  other  is  readily  soluble.  Treating  boiling  aqueous  solution  of 
each  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  the  product  of  the 
false  pareira  did  not  show  any  signs  of  precipitation  until  it  had 
stood  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  becoming  cool;  while  berberina 
foiined  a  precipitate  before  it  had  become  cool,  the  precipitate  in 
both  cases  being  fine  needle.like  crystals.  On  adding  a  drop  of 
muriatic  acid  to  each  of  the  above  precipitates,  diffased  in  water 
and  heating,  the  solution  remained  clear  after  cooling ;  while  ber- 
berina threw  down  a  bulky  precipitate. 

Treating  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  each  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  the  pareira  alkaloid  was  not 
precipitated,  nor  was  the  clear  solution  changed  by  heating ;  while 
berberina  threw  down  fine  light-coloured,  needle-like  crystals,  the 
clear  solution,  also,  being  unaffected  by  heat.  To  a  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  each  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  was 
carefully  added ;  berberina  threw  down  a  precipitate  of  beautiful 
green  spangles,  while  the  other  deposited  a  reddish  brown  crystal- 
line  precipitate.  The  dark-brown  substance  having  a  sweet  honey- 
like odoar,  above  referred  to,  was  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot 
and  cold  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  petroleum  benzine,  soluble  in  caustic 
potassa,  which  solution  was  not  precipitated  by  muriatic  or  dulphuric 
acid.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  yielded  a  powder  of  a 
brown  colour. 

The  filtrate  from  the  first  precipitate  obtained  with  sulphuric  acid 
gave  a  precipitate  with  ammonia  water  which  was  not  re-dissolved 
on  adding  an  excess.  The  sulphuric  acid  wss  removed  with  car- 
bonate of  barium ;  the  liquid,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
treated  with  Mayer's  test,  gave  a  heavy  precipitate  of  a  light  yellow 
colour.  The  filtrate  was  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  agitated 
with  ether,  but  the  ether  did  not  take  up  anything.  On  treating 
the  precipitate  by  Mayer's  test  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  it  was  turned  of  a  dark  dull  red  hue,  and  gave,  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  ether  and  two  of  alcohol,  a  light  yellow  solu- 
tion, from  which  a  slight  reaction  with  Mayer's  test  was  obtained  ; 
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with  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassiam  light  yellow  crystals 
were  formed. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  this  false  pareira  brava  contains 
two  alkaloids,  both  of  a  yellow  colonr,  one  of  which  is  similar  to 
berberina,  bat  differs  from  it  in  several  important  reactions. 

Lotur  Bark.  Dr.  0.  Hesse.  (Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.-Oes,,  xi., 
1542.)  Lotur  bark,  the  bark  of  Symphcos  racemosa,  contains  three 
alkaloids,  viz. :  loiurine^  0'24i  per  cent. ;  colloturine,  0*02 ;  and  Zo^un- 
dinsy  006  per  cent.  The  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  the  bark  by 
hot  alcohol,  and  are  converted  into  acetates.  Lotarine  and  collota*- 
rine  are  precipitated  from  the  nentral  solution  by  the  addition  of 
potassiam  thiocyanate,  leaving  the  loturidine  in  solation.  The 
crystalline  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  soda,  and  the  alkaloids  are 
extracted  with  ether  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  The  efflor- 
escent  crystals  of  lotarine  are  separated  mechanically  from  the  non- 
efflorescent  crystals  of  coUotnrine. 

Loturiive  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  acetone ;  but 
is  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and  caustic  soda.  It  gives  no 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  or 
even  on  the  addition  of  bleaching  powder  and  ammonia.  Lotunne 
melts  at  234^,  and  sublimes,  forming  colourless  prisms.  The  fluor- 
escence exhibited  by  a  solution  of  loturine  in  dilute  acids  is  more 
intense  than  that  of  quinine  sulphate.  Loturine  forms  well  crystal- 
lized salts.  The  hydrochloride,  which  crystallizes  in  white  prisms 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides 
of  potassium,  gold,  and  mercury.  The  hydriodide  forms  a  crystal- 
line double  salt  with  mercuric  iodide.  The  nitrate,  thiocyanate, 
acetate,  chromate,  and  picrate  are  crystalline  compounds.  The 
tannate  and  phosphotungstate  are  amorphous  powders. 

GoUoturine  is  deposited  from  alcohol  in  prisms  terminating  in 
pyramids,  which  sublime  at  284^.  This  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  fluorescent.  Gold  chloride 
produces  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride. 

Loturidine. — The  filtrate  from  the  thiocyanates  of  loturine  .and 
colloturine  is  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  the  loturidine 
extracted  with  ether.  The  latter  is  a  yellowish  brown  amorphous 
body,  yielding  amorphous  salts.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  The  solution  in  dilute 
acids  is  flourescent. 

Winckler's  califomine  was  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  acetates  of  these  three  alkaloids. 
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Paeonia  Moutan.  M.  Jagi.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.,  ccxiii.,  335.) 
The  author  has  chemically  ezamined  fche  roofc  of  this  plant,  which 
is  frequently  prescribed  by  Japanese  physicians.  An  ethereal 
tincture  of  the  root,  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  left  a 
crystalline  residue  which,  after  purification,  formed  white  shining' 
needles,  fusing  at  45°  C,  and  subliming  at  a  higher  temperature, 
giving  off  an  aromatic  odour  at  the  same  time.  The  crystals  were 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  fused  when  treated  with  hot  water. 
They  were  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separated  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  on  the  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
The  alcoholic  solution  left  on  evaporation  prismatic  crystals  measur- 
ing 5  to  15  mm.  in  length.  It  formed  white  crystalline  precipitates 
with  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  ammonium  oxalate,  and  alka- 
line  sodium  phosphate,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  potassium 
iodo-hydrargyrate.  The  ultimate  analysis  of  the  crystals  gave  the 
following  numbers: — C  =  46*02  per  cent.,  H  =  7'74  per  cent.,  0  = 
2822  per  cent. ;  and  the  molecular  weight,  as  calculated  from  an 
analysis  of  the  calcium  salt,  was  found  to  be  169.  The  author  con- 
siders this  substance  as  a  fatty  acid,  closely  allied  to  caprinic  acid, 
from  which  it  differs  by  its  higher  melting  point. 

Therapeutical  Properties  of  Monnina  Polystachice.  (The  Tracti- 
tioner,  August,  1878.)  Amongst  the  medicinal  plants  recently  sug- 
gested as  possessing  important  therapeutic  value  is  the  Monninia 
polystachiay  one  of  the  Polygalacew,  which  has  an  extensive  distri- 
bution, growing  near  the  summits  of  steep  mountains  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  woody  plains  and  marshy  districts  of  the 
same  region.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  to  which,  however,  hitherto  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  chemists.  Therapeutic  virtues 
have  been  attributed  to  two  parts  of  the  plant, — the  bark  of  the 
root  and  the  recent  leaves.  The  latter  are  regarded  as  expectorant, 
whilst  the  former  is  considered  to  be  astringent.  The  root  of  the 
plant  is  fusiform,  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  of  yellowish 
colour,  with  scattered  darker  spots,  slightly  disagreeable  odour,  and 
taste  at  first  sweetish,  but  subsequently  becoming  acrid  and  bitter 
and  exciting  salivation.  .  Its  infusion  is  turbid,  like  soapy  water. 
By  the  Americans  it  is  named  **  yallhoy,"  and  the  bark  of  the  root 
is  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste.  No  complete  chemical  analysis 
has  as  yet  been  made  of  this  drug,  but  it  is  known  that  it  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  resinous  material.  This  appears  to  be  divis- 
ible into  three  parts:  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  a  second 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  third  equally  resinous,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  monnininia.     The  drug  can  be  administered  both  as  a 
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powder  and  in  infusion.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  12  grams  per  diem. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  preparations:  Tincture, — Bark  of 
the  root,  100  grams ;  alooliol,  300  grams ;  macerate  for  four  days, 
frequently  agitating,  and  filter;  then  add  salphuric  ether,  150 gframs, 
macerate  for  forty- eight  hours  more,  and  mix  the  two  liquids 
OintTnerU. — ^Extraot  of  monninia^  4  grams ;  lard,  20  gframs ;  essence 
of  lavender,  4  drops.     Ft  nng. 

Bateator  Boot.  S.  Martin.  {VUin<m  Pharmaeeutique,  1878, 
No.  8.)  This  root  is  deriyed  from  a  plant  growing  in  Senegal,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sabstitate  for  ipecacuanha,  with  which  it  corre- 
sponds in  its  effects.  Seeds  have  been  planted  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  at  Paris,  and  a  description  of  the  plant  id 
promised  in  due  course. 

Constitaents  of  Liquorice  Boot  F .  S  e  s  t i  n  i .  (Oae,  Ohim.  Ital, 
▼iii.,  131.)  The  author's  analysis  of  the  fresh  and  dried  roots,  gave 
the  following  results,  expressed  in  percelitages : — 

rresh.  Dried  at  110'  G. 

Water 48-700  — 

Besin,  Fat,  and  Colouring  Matter .  V660  8*220 

Glyoyrrhizin 8-271  6*378 

*  Starch 29-620  67-720 

Cellolose K>-150  19-790 

Albuminoid  Sabstanoes  8-267  6-878 

Ammonia  (oombined)    .        .  0*022  0*048 

A^paragine 1-240  2-416 

Aah        .....        .  2-080  4-060 

An  Adulteration  of  Senega.  E.  M.  Holmes.  (From  a  paper 
read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  November  6,  1878,  and 
recorded  in  the  Pharm.  Joiim,^  3rd  series,  iz.,  410.)  A  sample  of 
senega  root,  forwarded  to  the  author  by  a  friend  for  examination, 
was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  yincetoxicum  root 
(Asclepiaa  VineetosBicum,  L.). 
The  following  description  will  serre  to  identify  the  r6ot  :-^ 
Asclepiaa*  Vineetoxieum,  L. — ^The  so-caUed  root'  is  in  reality  a 
rhizome,  haying. a  well-marked  pith,  remarkable  for  its  pale  colour 
and  smooth,  unbranched  rootlets.  The  main  portion  is  smooth, 
cylindrical,  and  pale,  and  from  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  at  intervals  of  a  half  or  one  inch  taf  ts  of  rootlets 
arise.  The  rootlets  are  smooth,  scarcely  farrowed,  and  by  their 
number  often  nearly  conceal  the  stouter  portion  of  the  rhizome. 
The  taste  presents  nothing  remarkable,  and  the  odour  is  faint  and 
earthy. 
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When  broken  across,  the  rhizome  is  seen  to  have  a  yellow  centre 
and  white  cortical  portion.  On  examination  with  a  pocket  lens,  the 
yellow  portion  is  seen  to  consist  of  wood,  and  to  have  in  its  centre 
a  well-defined  pith.  The  rootlets  are  similar  in  stractnre,  but  have 
no  pith.  , 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  senega,  except  in  colour;  bnt  senega  being  sometimes 
composed  largely  of  small  roots,  the  asdepias  might  easily  be  over- 
looked when  mixed  with  it. 

From  valerian,  which  it  much  more  resembles,  it  may  be  known 
by  the  smoothness  of  the  rootlets  (those  of  valerian  being  for. 
rowed),  and  by  the  more  slender  cylindrical  stem  between  two  tnfts 
of  rootlets ;  the  rootstock  of  valerian  being  so  closely  covered  with 
rootlets  that  its  larger  size  is  only  visible  at  the  npper  end,  where 
it  may  be  seen  to  be  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  a  dark  colour  internally.  For  convenience,  of  reference 
these  distinctions  are  tabulated  thus : — 


Poljgala  Senega. 


Boot  one- third  inch  taper- 
ing. 

In  section,  centre  pale,  no 
pith. 

Boot  spirally  twisted,  spar- 
ingly branched  below, 
with  keel  on  concave 
side. 

Taste  acrid,  causing  sali- 
vation. 


Vincetoxicum. 


Bhizome  one-third  inch 
thick,  cylindrical. 

In  section,  centre  yellow, 
evident  pith. 

Bootlets  numerous,  in 
tufts  an  inxsh  apart, 
pale,  Binooth. 

Taste  and  odour  slight. 


Valerian. 


Boot  one-half  to  one- 
quarter  inch,  concealed 
by  rootlets. 

In  section,  darker;  root- 
lets brown,  with  dark- 
er centre. 

Bootlets  greyish,  fur- 
rowed, covering  the 
root. 

Taste  bitterish,  odoar 
strong. 


If  this  root  has  been  used  in  making  decoctions,  its  presence  may 
easily  be  detected  by  tjincture  of  iodine ;  for  the  cortical  portion  of 
vincetoxicnm  ooAtains  an  abundance  of  small  starch  grannies,  while 
senega  contains  none.  This  may  h6  easily  ascertained  by  applying 
a  drop  of  solution  of  iodine  to  the  rootlets,  when  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  vincetoxicnm  becomes  of  a  blackish  colour,  the  central 
portion  remaining  unaffected,  while  senega  does  not  darken  at  all. 

A  curious  property  of  the  decoction  of  vincetoxicnm  is  mentioned 
by  Feneulle  (Journ,  de  Pharm.,  1852,  p.  305).  He  found  that  the 
decoction  was  opalescent  when  heated,  but  became  transparent  on 
cooling.     This  might  also  serve  to  reveal  the  presence  of  this  drug. 
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The  aathor  adds  ihe  following  partiealara  regarding  tkis  adalte- 
rant: — 

The  plant  receiv^ed  its  name  of  dompte-venin  from  its  supposed 
properties  as  an  antidote  to  poisons,  a  reputation  probably  founded 
on  its  powers  as  an  emefcic.  It  was  formerly  also  used  in  dropsy, 
cutaneous  diseases^  and  scrofula ;  but  is  now  little  used,  at  least  by 
the  medical  profession,  but  entters  into  t^e  composition  of  the  Yin 
diur^tiqne .  amer  de  la  Charity.  According  to  Wood  and  Bache's 
'*  Medical  Dispensatory/'  it  is  capable,  in  large  quantifcy,  of  produc- 


ASCTiSPIlS  TINCETOXICUM  AXD  POLTGALl  SKKSQA.* 

ing  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  equally  in  the  dried  state  is  doubtfaP;  but  its  pre- 
sence in  senega  must,  to  say  the  least,  depreciate  the  efiect  of  that 
drug  by  dilution. 

Preparations  of  Remigia  Perruginea.  Dr.  H .  Eager.  (Phami, 
CentrcUk.^  1879,  12.)  Vieirin  or  vieiric  acid,  the  bitter  principle 
of  the  root-bark  of  this  plant,  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  the  pow- 
dered bark  with  half  its  weight  of  calcium  hydrate,  exhausting 
with  boiling  water,  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  decolorizing  the' precipitate  thus  obtained  with  animal  charcoal. 

*  The  woodcuts  of  this  and  subsequent  illoBtrations  were  kindly  lent  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
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It  was  finfc  introduced  by  Dr.  Yieine,  who  recommended  it  for  the 
treatment  of  scrofnla  and  chaohitis.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
ether,  and  yolatile  oils ;  sparingly  soluble  in  fatty  oils ;  and  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter.  It 
possesses  acid  properties,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths. 

Tinctura  memnuB  is  a  solution  of  1  part  of  yieirin  in  10  parts  of 
rectified  spirit. 

8yrupU8  VievrincB^  var.  OalcaruB  vieiriniccBf  is  made  from  3  grams  of 
▼ieirin,  3  grams  of  slaked  lime,  and  sufficient  water  and  sugar  to 
make  300  grams  of  syrup.  One  teaspoonful  couiains  0*2  gram  of 
the  lime  salt. 

The  Tannin  and  Bitter  Principle  of  Hops.  G.  Etti.  (JHngL 
polyt,  Joum,^  oexxviii.,  354-357.  From  the  Joum,  Chem,  Soc, 
October,  1878.)  The  substance  named  "  Inpulo-tannic  acid  "  (Dingl. 
polyt  Joum.,  cczzvii.,  491)  by  the  author  does  not  precipitate  gela- 
tine; if,  however,  it  is  dr\ed  at  120^-130^,  it  changes  from  a 
yellowish  white  to  red,  loses  water,  and  when  dissolved  in  very 
dilute  alcohol,  precipitates  gelatine  completely,  just  like  ordinary 
tannin. 

On  heating  the  yellowish  alcoholic  solution  of  the  original  tannin 
on  the  water  bath,  it  becomes  red,  and  on  evaporation  a  dark  red 
residue  remains,  which  also  precipitates  gelatin  when  again  dis- 
solved in  dilute  alcohol.     The  author  calls  this  "  phlobaphen." 

Analysis  gives  the  same  composition  for  this  as  for  the  red 
compound  obtained  by  heating  the  lupulo-tannic  acid  at  120^-130^ 
each  having  the  formula  G^  H^  0^ ;  and  they  may  be  suppoEed  to 
result  from  the  expulsion  of  a  molecule  of  water  from  two  mole- 
cules of  tannic  acid. 

The  coarsely  powdered  hop  flowers  are  placed  in  an  extraction 
apparatus;  and  after  being  freed  from  resin  and  bitter  principle  as 
much  as  possible,  the  mass  is  extracted  with  20  per  cent,  alcohol 
On  evaporating  to  a  small  bulk  and  cooling,  a  red  precipitate  of 
phlobaphen  is  formed;  this  is  dissolved  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  120°-130^.  If  it  tastes  bitter, 
the  bitter  principle  may  be  removed  by  ether.  Phlobaphen  is  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  dilute  mineral 
"acids.  On  boiling  the  freshly  precipitated  and  not  previously 
heated  phlobaphen  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  decomposed,* 
glucose  and  one  molecule  of  water  being  split  off. 

As  the  phlobaphen  is  easily  prepared,  is  constant  in  composition, 
and  precipitates  gelatine  solution  completely,  it  may  be  estimated 
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qnantttattvelj  like  tannin,  and  may  be  used  in  siandarditing  the 
solntion  employed. 

An  ethereal  extract  of  hop  flowers  contains,  besides  an  essential 
oO,  chlorophyll,  a  crystallised  white  and  an  amorphous  brown 
resin,  to  which  the  bitter  principle  adheres.  After  driving  off  the 
ether,  90  per  cent.  •  alcohol  dissolves  brown  resin  and  the  bitter 
principle,  which  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  adding  water 
as  long  as  the  resin  continues  to  be  precipitated.  Repeated  solution 
in  alcohol  and  dilution  with  water  frees  the  resin  from  the  bitter 
principle.  The  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid,  the  amorphous  residue  dissolved  in  90  per  cent, 
alcohol,  again  evaporated ;  and  so  on  repeatedly,  until  well-formed, 
extremely  bitter  colourless  crystals  are  obtained.  The  crystals  are 
completely  solnble  in  water.  The  experiments  oppose  the  idea  that 
the  "  bitter  resin  "  of  hops  can  be  dissolved  in  water  only  with  the 
aid  of  sugar,  tannic  acid,  gum,  ethereal  oil,  etc.  The  brown  amor- 
phous resin  and  the  bitter  principle  of  hops  are  two  f  andamentally 
different  substances. 

Scopalia  Japonica.  Dr.  O.  Marfiin.  (Archiv  der  Pkarm.^ 
ccxiii.,  386.)  This  solanaceous  plant  oocnpies  an  intermediate 
position  between  Sdenunt  and  Atropoj  and  is  ased  by  Japanese 
physicians  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  Atropa  helladofma  is 
employed  in  Europe.  It  is  often  called  Japanese  belladonna.  The 
root  possesses  narcotic  properties,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same 
extent  as  belladonna.  It  contains  solanine,  but  no  atropine.  A 
peculiar  characteristic  feature  of  this  plant  is  its  very  striking 
fluorescence. 

Chaulmoogra  (NL  J.  Moss.  (Ohem.  and  Drugg.,  1878,  529.) 
Oynocardla  odorata,  the  plant  yielding  this  oil,  abounds  in  districts 
about  the  Lower  Himalayas,  approaching  Sikkim^  and  the  seeds  are 
collected  there  in  December  and  sent  down  to  Calcutta.  The  outer 
integument  is  removed,  and  only  the  nucleus  with  the  endopleura  is 
treated  for  oil,  during  a  period  which  may  extend  from  December  to 
the  end  of  Febrnary.  The  best  yield,  10  per  cent.,  is  obtained  from 
the  fresher  seeds  in  December.  Two  processes  are  employed, 
pressure  without  heat  beidg  considered  to  yield  an  oil  having  the 
best  keeping  properties. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  oil  is  a  granular  solid,  not  unlike 
beef  dripping  in  appearance  and  colour,  but  €i  a  firmer  consistency. 
At  a  slightly  elevated  but  not  warm  temperature  it  begins  to  liquefy ; 
and  the  pale  granular  part,  of  which  it  chieSy  consists,  is  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  amber-coloured  fluid  portion  of  lower  melting 
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point.  Tlie  oil  melts  at  42^  0.,  and  at  that  temperature  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  '930.  It  is  most  capricious  in  solidifying, 
sometimes  doing  so  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  not  nnfrequenti/ 
refofliog  to  become  solid  for  honrs,  or  even  days,  after  this  has 
taken  place.  This  character  of  the  oil  is  very  marked  if  it  be 
melted  with  ozokerine,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  until  cold ;  it 
refuses  to  solidify,  though  if  the  two  be  mixed  in  a  mortar,  or  with 
a  knife  on  a  slab,  a  smooth  ointment  results  of  good  consistency. 
The  oil  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  slight  persistent,  acrid  taste,  and  a 
faint  smell  recalliDg  virgin  scammony. 

The  oil  being  given  internally,  as  well  as  used  externally,  the 
mode  of  administering  it  is  a  subject  of  iipportance.  Being  a  solid 
in  our  latitude,  it  must  be  melted  before  measuring  out  the  5  to 
15  drops  forming  a  dose,  which  is  sometimes  taken  on  sngar.  Here 
are  two  objections.  In  the  first  place,  this,  like  other  alterative 
medicines,  has  generally  to  be  taken  for' a  considerable  period,  and 
to  warm  the  bottle  regularly  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  order  to 
get  out  the  dose,  besides  being  inconvenient  in  itself,  is  trying  to 
the  patience ;  in  the  second  place,  the  unpleasant  taste  and  smell 
remain  without  amelioration.  To  obviate  these  objections,  the 
author  suggests  that  the  chaulmoogra  be  given  in  the  form  of 
capsules  or  perles,  holding  the  minimum  dose — from  "3  to  4 
grains.  In  this  form  the  dose  i»  already  divided,,  and  neither  taste 
nor  smell  can  be  perceived  by  those  taking  it.  For  external  appli- 
cation, the  oil  is  already  in  a  convenient  form  ;  and  for  the  ease  and 
smoothness  with  which  it  rubs  over  any  surface  where  this  mode  of 
using  it  is  permissible,  it  has  been  likened  to  goose-grease.  To 
parts  which  are  very  sore,  and  hence  cannot  be  rubbed,  it  should  be 
softened  by  warmth,  and  applied  lightly  with  a  soft  brush.  A  more 
economical  way  of  using  the  chaulmoogra  is  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
and  a  satisfactory  formula  for  this  is  as  follows  : — 

01.  Gynocarte 2    parts. 

Paraffin  Wax  (106^  F.) .        .        ►        .        1        „ 
Ozokerine &       n 

The  author  has  submitted  the  oil  to  a  preliminary  chemical 
examination,  dealing  principally  with  the  action  upon  it  of  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chl(»oform,  carbon-bisulphide,  and  benzin.  The 
resiTilts  will  be  found  in  the  original  p^per.  He  has  also  studied 
Dymock's  reaction  (see  Pharm.  Joum,,  March,  1876) ;  and  this 
he  attributes  to  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  proximate  principle, 
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which  is  prohably  also  the  active  principle.  Bxperinlenta  having 
for  their  object  the  isolation  of  this  principle  are  in  progress. 

Evodea  Glauca.  Dr.  G.  Martin.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.y  ccxiii.^ 
337.)  Evodea  glauca^  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Order  Batacece,-^ 
yields  a  bark  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  Japanese,  both 
medicinally  and  for  dyeing  purposes.  The  bark  is  pale  yellow,  with 
a  slight  greenish  hue,  and  covered  with  a  corky  layer.  It  is  soft, 
very  fragile,  readily  separable  into  thin  lamellfe,  and  has  a  strongly 
bitter  and  afterwards  mncilaginoas  taste.  The  author's  examina- 
tion of  this  drng  shows  it  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
berberine. 

Cimidftiga  Racemose.  F.  H.  Trimble.  (Amer,  Joum.of  Pharm,, 
October,  1878.)  The  concentrated  tincture  of  black  snake-root  was 
precipitated  by  water,  and  the  resin  collected  and  put  aside.  The 
aqueous  filtrate  was  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the 
precipitate  suspended  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  alcoholic  filtrate  evaporated.  The  residue  was 
amorphous,  could  not  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and  gave  with  ferric 
chloride  a  dark  green  colour,  similar  to  that  produced  by  qnercitrin ; 
but  appears  not  to  be  *a  glucoside,  since  after  boiling  with  muriatic 
acid,  Trommer's  test  failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sugar.-  The 
aqueous  filtrate  from  the  resin  yielded  with  gelatin  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which,  however,  after  having  been  washed  with  water,  was  not 
coloured  black  or  dark  green  by  ferric  chloride,  proving  the  absence 
of  tannin. 

The  resin  of  cimicifuga  was  freed  from  fatty  matter  by  petroleum 
benzine,  and  afterwards  exhausted  with  chloroform,  which  dissolved 
an  uncrystallizable  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble 
in  oil  of  turpentine  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Its  alcoholic 
solution,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  was  precipitated  by  subacetate 
of  lead',  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporated  spontaneously.  It  was  expected  to  yield  the  crystalline 
principle  described  by  T..  E.  Gonard  (Amer,  Journ,  of  Fharm.,  1871, 
p.  152)  ;  but  crystals  could  not  be  obtaaned,  though  the  yellow 
resinous  mass  had  the  behaviour  described  by  him. 

The  lead  precipitate  with  the  chloroformic  resin  was  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  filtrate  had  a  decided  acid  reaction, 
was  freed  from  some  matter  yielding  with  ammonia  a  brown  preci- 
pitate, by  precipitating  with  water  and  redissolving  in  alcohol. 
After  concentrating  and  evaporating  spontaneously  over  sulphuric 
acid,  g^reenish  prisms  were  obtained,  which  were  deliquescent  on 
exposure,  had  an  acid  taste,  were  soluble  in  other,  alcohol,  and  water. 
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yielded  with  ferric  chloride  a  white  precipitate,  and  when  heated  on 
platinum  foil  foBed,  burned,  and  finall j  left  some  red-brown  residue. 

The  fattj  matter  left  on  evaporating  the  bensine  solation  yielded 
to  alcohol  a  yellow  add  matter,  which  was  partially  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  gare  with  ferric  chloride  a  yellow 
solution,  had  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  pineapple,  and 
was  completely  dissipated  by  heat.  The  fat  was  a  soft  solid  at 
60^  F.,  but  liquid  at  100^  F.,  was  entirely  free  from  inorganic 
matter,  and  on  saponification  yielded  glycerine. 

On  treating  the  resin  left  by  benzine  and  chloroform  with 
alcohol,  subacetate  of  lead,  alumina,  etc.,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Conard,  a  little  resinous  mass  was  obtained,  having  a  behaviour 
very  similar  to  that  of  his  c^stalline  principle. 

No  indications  of  a  volatile  oil  or  of  an  alkaloid  were  obtained. 
The  principle  which  is  coloured  green  by  ferric  chloride  entered  to 
some  extent  into  the  various  solutions  made  with  simple  solvents, 
but  was  wholly  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Gnaycnm  Boot  E.  M.  Holmes.  (Pharm,  Joum.^  3rd  series,  ix., 
466,}  In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference in  Dublin,  Dr.  Symes  mentioned  ^bat  in  Mr.  Holmes' 
opinion  baycuru  root  was  identical  with  guaycuru  root^  and  that  it 
was  probably  derived  from  Staiice  BrasUiensis  (see  Tear-Booh  of 
Pharmacy,  1878,  p.  630.) 

The  author  now  states  that  at  that  time  his  opinion  was  given 
without  having  seen  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  root  of  Statice 
Brasiliensis,  Since  then,  however,  he  had  received  for  the  museum 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  specimen  of  what  purported  to  be 
a  genuine  root  of  that  plant  from  the  collection  of  drugs  in  the 
department  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  As 
this  root  differed  in  character  from  that  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Symes,  it  appeared  to  him  desirable  to  ascertain  by  close  com- 
parison whether  baycuru  is  a  distinct  drug,  or  whether  several  dif- 
ferent roots  are  sold  under  the  name  of  guaycuru  in  one  district 
find  of  baycuru  in  another.  He  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  drugs  in  question : — 

Baycuru  is  a  somewhat  contorted  root,  about  the  size  of  the 
linger,  with  a  blackish  brown  rough  bark  externally,  the  roughness 
being  due  to  a  large  number  of  minute  fissures  in  various  directions, 
cutting  the  bark  up  into  minute  granulations.  The  transverse  sec- 
tion shows  a  blackish  bark,  less  than  a  line  in  thickness,  and  a 
bright  pinkish  brown  spongy  meditullinm,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.     Under  a  lens  the  bark  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  stratified, 
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and  the  meditttlliam  has  a  ring  of  radiating  fissures  midwaj  between 
its  centre  and  the  bark.     The  taste  is  astringent. 

Gaayeam  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  appears  to  corres- 
pond to  Senor  Parodi's  description  of  the  root  of  Statice  Brcuiliensisy 
has  much  general  resemblaDce  to  the  dandelion  root,  being  branched 
at  the  top  like  that  root.  It  is  marked  with  scattered  short  fissares, 
and  under  a  lens  the  whole  surface  is  seen  to  be  finely  wrinkled  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  only ;  so  that  it  is  not  cut  up  into  rough  points 
as  in  the  baycuru.  A  transverse  section  of  the-  root  is  of  a  dark 
reddish  brown  colour.  The  cortical  portion  is  not  stratified,  but  is 
much  darker  near  the  meditullium,  whOet  the  meditnllium  is  paler 
towards  its  circumference ;  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  dark  Hue 
separating  the  meditullium  and  cortical  portion  is  yery  prominent. 
Under  a  lens  a  circle  of  fine  radiating  dark  lines  is  seen  proceeding 
from  the  meditullium  half-way  through  the  bark.  Minute  crystal r, 
probably  of  sea  salt  are  scattered  throughout  the  tissue.  The  taste 
is  astringent,  and  slightly  salt  and  fishy. 

From  the  abore  description  it  is  obvious  that  guaycum  and  bay- 
cura  are  not  derived  from  the  same  plant,  and  while  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted that  the  former  is  derived  from  Statice  BrcuUienais,  the  source 
of  the  latter  must  be  left  unsettled  until  the  description  of  the  root 
here  given  can  be  identified  with  that  of  some  other  plant. 

Chemical  and  Microscopical  Analysis  of  the  Bark  of  Rhamnus 
Purshiana  (Cascara  Sagrada).  A.  B.  Prescott.  (^Amer,  Joum. 
o/PAarm.,  April,  1879,  165.)  The  examination  embraced  (1.)  The 
structure  of  the  bark ;  and  (II.)  The  chemical  constituents  of  the 
bark. 

I.  The  Structure  of  the  Bark. 

1.  The  corky  layer. — This  consists  of  the  outer  epidermis  of  dark 
brown  weathered  cells,  then  several  rows  of  cells  filled  with  a  dark 
red  colouring  matter,  and  in  the  more  recent  bark  a  row  or  two  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll.  The  red  colour  is  sol  able  in  ether, 
alcohol,  potassium  hydrate  solution  (with  a  dark  brown  colour)  ; 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

2.  The  middle  hark  is  made  up  of  parenchymatous  cells,  which 
are  filled  with  small  starch  grains.  There  are  also  visible  in  the 
traiisveree  section  several  groups  of  cubical  crystals,  and  in  the 
longitudinal  section  groups  of  very  thick-walled  yellow  cells.  These 
cells  are  noticeably,  affected  by  the  ordinary  reagents. 

3.  The  wmer  hark  consists  principally  of  yellow  medullary  rays, 
separated  by  bast  parenchyma,  through  which  are  soatted  numerous 
yellow  baflt  fibres.    As  seen  in  longitudinal  section,  these  fibres  are 
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frequently  snrrounded  by  small  cubical  crystals.  The  crystals 
appear  not  to  be  affected  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Almost  the  entire  inner  bark  (3),  and  parts  of  the  middle  bark 
(2),  are  turned  cherry-red  colour  by  contact  with  potassium  hydrate 
solution. 

II.  The  Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Bark. 

1.  A  brown  resin^  of  strong  bitter  taste,  coloured  vivid  purple- 
red  by  potassium  hydrate  solution.  This  resin  is  contained  mostly 
in  the  middle  and  inner  layers  of  the  bark.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  absolute  ether ;  soluble  in  chloroform,  in  benzol,  and 
in  carbon  disulphide;  soluble  in  caustic  alkali  solution,  with  the 
splendid  colo.ur  above  mentioned,  and  precipitated  from  this  solution 
by  acids.  Concentrated  sulphnric  acid  colours  it  blood-red;  It  is 
removed  from  alcohol  solution  by  animal  charcoal. 

2.  A  red  resin^  nearly  tasteless,  coloured  rich  brown  by  potassium 
hydrate  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
dilute  alcohol;  not  freely  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform,  or- carbon 
disulphide;  | soluble  in  caustic  alkali  solution,  with  the  brown 
colour  above  mentioned,  this  solution  being  precipitated*  by  acids. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  deepens  its  colour  brownish  red.  It  is 
removed  from  alcohol  solution  by  animal  charcoal.  In  the  bark  it 
resides  in  the  corl^  layer. 

3.  A  light  yellow  resin  or  neutral  hody^  tastelesp,  coloured  bright 
red-brown  by  salphnric  acid,  not  coloured  by  potassium  hydrate 
solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly 
solubfe  in  cold  alcohol  of  70  per  cent.,  soluble  in  chloroform,  in 
carbon  disulphide,  and  to  some  extent  in  benzol.  In  the  conoen- 
tration  of  its  alcehoHc  solution,  it  deposits  in  pale  erange-yellow 
granules.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  negative  results  with  the 
general  tests  for  alkaloids. 

4.  A  crystal line^  body,  obtained  from  absolute  alcohol  solution, 
in  white  double  pyramids  and  some  other  forms  of  the  dimetrio 
system.  The  crystals  melt  and  then  sublime,  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  the  water  bath,  the  sublimate  being  partly  crystalline. 
This  substance  is  not  appreciably  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or 
petroleum  ether;  is  slowly  soluble  in  absolute  aJcehol,  slightly 
soluble  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  soluble  in  benzol.  It  is  neutnJ  to 
test  papers,  and  is  dissolved  by  potassium  hydrate  solution,  by 
acetic  acid,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  coloured  by  potas- 
sium hydrate  solution,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
Froehde's  reagent,  or  sulphuric  acid  followed  by  dicbromate.     ThQ 
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alcohol  sqlation  gives  negative  resalts  with  the  general  tests  for 
alkaloidi. 

5.  A  tannin  aeid^  giving  brownish  green  coloor,  with  ferric 
salts. 

6.  Oxalic  acid, 

7.  MdLic  acid. 

8.  A  fat  oily  of  yellow  colour. 

9.  A  volatile  oil,  not  abundant,  bearing  the  characteristic  odour 
of  the  bark. 

10.  Wax. 

11.  Starch  in  abundant  q9antit7.. 

The  proportional  (quantity  of  the  resins  1,  2,  and  8,  is  indi- 
cated pretty  nearly  by  the  quantity  of  resin  extract  obtained  as  fol- 
lows : — An  acidulated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bark  was  neutralized 
(with  ammonia),  and  evaporated ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  dilute 
potassium  hydrate  solution,  this  solution  precipitated  by  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  precipitate  drained  and  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat.  (The  filtrate  contained  some  resin  (1)  ;  and  the  precipitate 
retained,  of  course,  the  dissolved  substances  not  washed  out).  This 
crude  resin  extract  (chiefly  bodies  1,  2,  and  3)  was  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  bark. 

Arenaxiar  Bubxa.  E.  L.  Bertherand.  {Joum,  de  Pharm.  et  de 
Chim.^f  1878,  458.)  The  author  confirms  the  reputed  value  of  this 
Algierian  plant  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  urinary  organs 
arising  from  gravel  and  other  causes.  After  a  short  treatment,  the 
urine  of  such  patients  beoame  clear-  and  entirely  lost  the  patrid 
odour  peculiar  to  it  in  these  complaints,  while  the  pain  and  other 
symptoms  were  rapidly  relieved.  A  decoction  of  the  dried  plant  is 
recommended  as  the  best  form  of  administration. 

2CyTtn8;Chekan.  E.  M.  Holmes.  (From  a  paper  read  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Feb.  5,  1879,  and  printed  in  the  Pharm. 
Joum.,  8rd  series,  iz.,  653.)  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  having  recently  been  imported  with  a  view  to  their 
trial  by  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  the  author  supplies 
the  following  summary  of  the  known  facts  concerning  it. 

Myrtvs  cheJcan,  Spreng.,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  from  four  to  six 
feet  high,  indigenous  to  the  central  provinces  of  Chili,  where  it 
grows  abundantly,  forming  a  kind  of  underwood  in  all  the  quebra- 
das  or  ravines  which  follow  the  course  of  the  small  streams.  In 
general  character  the  plant  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon  myrtle  {Myrtus  communia) ;  it  is  much  branched,  the  leaves  are 
evergreen,  opposite^  entire  and  smooth,  oval-lanceolate  in  shape ; 
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from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  half  as  broad, 
and  tapering  towards  either  end,  the  largest  leaves  not  being  more 
than  one  inch  long  and  eight  lines  broad.  The  flowers  are  white, 
resemble  those  of  the  myrtle  in  appearance,  and  are  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  when  the  leaves  fall  off,  as  they  some- 
times do,  the  flowers  have  the  appearance  of  being  arranged  in  ter- 
minal racemes  or  cymes,  and  have  thus  been  described  by  some 
authors. 

As  now  offered  in  commerce,  chekan  leaves  present  the  following 
characters.  The  leaves  vary  from  one-half  to  one  inch  long  by  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  inch  broad  ;  they  are  oval-lanceolate  in  outline, 
are  furnished  with  a  very  short  stalk  less  than  one  line'  long,  are  of 
a  clear  green  colour,  scarcely  paler  on  the  under  side,  a  little  de- 
pressed above  the  midrib,  and  slightly  rolled  back  at  the  edges  by 
drying;  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  scarcely  visible  on  the  upper 
side  and  only  slightly  so  on  the  lower.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
are  seen  to  be  dotted  all  over  with  minute  oil  glands.  When  chewed, 
the  leaves  first  produce  in  the  mouth  a  peculiar  taste,  resembling 
faintly  that  of  bay  leaves,  in  this  case,  however,  followed  by  a  pun- 
gency and  slight  bitterness  due  to  the  setting  free  of  the  essential 
oil ;  this  taste  is  then  succeeded  by  astringency. 

At  firat  sight  chekan  leaves  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
the  smaller  kind  of  buchu  leaves  ( J9.  hetulina).  From  these,  how- 
ever, the  odour  and  entire  margin  of  the  leaves  easily  distinguish 
them. 

By  some  authors  this  plant  has  been  placed  ifi  the  genus  Bugcnia^ 
which  differs  from  Myrtns  in  little  except  the  character  of  the  seed. 
It  is  on  this  account  now  referred  to  the  genus  Myrhis.  Under  the 
name  of  chekan,  chequen,  or  cheken  the  plant  has  long  been  known 
and  used  in  Chili  in  cases  requiring  an  aromatie  astringent  of  con- 
siderable power. 

The  leading  physician  in  the  German  hospital  at  Valparaiso,  Dr. 
Dessauer,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  value  of  chekan.  His  atten- 
tion, he  states,  was  first  drawn  to  the  plant  by  the  .successful  self, 
treatment  by  one  of  his  patients  in  a  case  of  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Dr.  Dessauer  then  tried  the  chekan  on 
members  of  his  own  family  with  equal  success.  He  considers  it  to 
possess  tonic,  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  antiseptic  properties,  and 
states  that  he  has  used  it  with  great  success  in  bronchitis,  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  and  other  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  also 
that  at  the  same  time  the  digestion  is  improved. 

Dr.  Dessauer  uses  the  leaves  and  shoots  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
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fluid  extract,  sjrnp,  and  inhalation.  The  inf asion  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  of  the  leaves  to  10  parts  of  boiling  vrater. 
The  fluid  extract  is  prepared  according  to  the  process  given  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  for  exirachtm  dnchoncBjluidum.  The 
8jmp  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  the  leaves  to  2  of 
the  sjmp.  The  dose  of  the  flnid  extract  is  two  or  three  drams 
four  or  five  times  a  day.  Dr.  Dessauer  recommends  the  syrap  as 
"being  more  aromatic  and  more  easily  given  to  children  than  the 
other  preparations.  The  infusion  he  uses  for  injections,  and  tbe 
inhalation  for  sore  throat  and  bronchitis.  The  taste  of  the  syrnp 
and  fluid  extract  he  describes  as  being  much  Inore  palatable  than 
ihose  of  the  Eucalypttu  glohdusi  while  equalling  them  in  value. 
These  are,  however,  not  the  only  uses  to  which  chekan  has  been  put, 
for  an  old  writer  on  the  '*  Medicinal  Plants  of  Chili,''  speaks  of  the 
plant  being  used  in  his  day  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  inflammation 
and  other  eye  diseases.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  and  young  wood 
was  expressed,  and  diluted  with  water,,  and  used  as  an  eye  lotion. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  stated  by  Don  to  have  been  used  success- 
fully in  cases  of  dysentery. 

A  preliminary  chemical  examination  made  at  the  author's  request 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchinson  showed  the  presence  of  tannin,  and  of  an 
essential  oil.  The  ordinary  reagents  for  alkaloids,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ammonia  and  of^  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  failed  to 
give  any  indication  of  an  alkaloidal  principle.  The  reactions  of 
the  tannin  agreed  with  those  of  gallo-tannic  acid.  The  essential  oil 
was  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether^  and  ethylic  and  amy  lie  alcohols ; 
insoluble  in  water,  and  burned  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  Its 
odour  somewhat  resemble^  that  of  oil  of  bays,  a  character  which  is 
also  possessed  by  rectified  oil  of  the  common  myrtle,  with  which  oil 
of  chekan  also  agreed  in  being  lighter  than  water.  Whether  the 
two  are  identical  or  only  closely  allied  it  was  impossible  to  say 
without  further  examination,  which  the  limited  amount  of  material 
prevented. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  a 
recent  communication  to  a  French  journal,  La  Ruche  Pharmaceu- 
tique,  that  M.  Linarix  attributes  exactly  the  same  properties  to  the 
oil  of  myrtle  which  Dr.  Dessauer  does  to  chekan  leaves.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  an  alcoholic  solution  would  be  a  better  pre- 
paration than  either  of  those  mentioned  above,  since  alcohol  dis- 
solves both  the  essential  oil  and  the  tannin. 

The  Constitaents  of  the  Bulbs  of  Erythronium  Dens  Canis. 
Prof.  Dragendorff.     (^Archiv  der  Pharm.f  xiii.,  7.)    The  bulbs  of 
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this  plant,  which  are  nsed  in  Siberia  both  medicinally  and  as  an 
article  of  food,  haye  been  analysed  by  the  anthor,  with  the  following 

results :  - 

In  100  Parts, 

Moisture 9-406 

Ash  (very  rioh  in  Phosphates)        .        .        .  1169 

C^Uulose 2-675 

Vasctdose,  Cutioulose,  etc 0  859 

Btaroh 61-247 

Glucose  (soluble  in  Alcohol)  ...        .        .  4-801 
Glucose  (left  umdissolved  by  Alcohol,  and  sub- 
sequently found  in  aqueous  solution) .        .  9*616 
Carbohydrate  (Arabic  Acid),  soluble  in  Water 

and  readily  convertible  into  Glucose  .        .  9-085 

Dextrin-like  substance  .        .       .        .  3*390 

Metarabic  Acid 0-954 

Citric  and  Tartaric  AoidB       .        .        «        .  0-620 

Oxalic  Acid traces 

Albumen        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  0-011 

Albuminoid  matter— insoluble  in  Water        .  6  162 

Fat 0136 

Resm 1-046    • 

No  alkaloids  were  found.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash 
amounted  to  as  mnch  as  24  per  cent.  (Pg  Og) . 

The  "tS^om"  of  the  Qnebracho  Colorado  (Loxopterigium  Lorentii). 
P.  N.  Arata.  {Ancdes  de  la  Bociedad  Gientifica  Argentina^  Jaly, 
1878.  From  Joum,  Ohem.  8oc.)  .  This  tree,  belonging  to  the  ana- 
cardiaceons  order,  is  indigenous  in,  and  peculiar  to,  the  northern 
part  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  so-called  gum,  or  rather 
thickened  juice,  collects  in  the  cracks  and  hollows  of  the  wood,  in 
ruby-red  concretions,  somewhat  resembling  colophony,  but  more 
brittle ;  it  is  easily  pulverized,  and  yields  a  brick-red  powder.  It  is 
scentless,  but  has  a  slightly  astringent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*3756  at  IS**. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  and  acetic  ether ;  dissolves 
also  in  amyl  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid ;  but  is  insoluble  in  benzine, 
carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform,  and  turpentine  oil ;  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  ether ;  nevertheless  an  ethereal  solution,  having 
an  emerald-green  colour,  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  the  gum 
with' ether  and  water.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  completely,  and 
deposits  part  of  it  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  also  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  Heated  in  a  platinum 
capsule,  it  swells  up  and  burns,  leaving  a  shining  porous  cinder 
which  bums  away  slowly  on  continuing  the  heat.     If  the  combas- 
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tion  be  completed  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  the  nnbarnt  residue  is 
scarcely  appreciable. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  gum  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  a  layer 
7  mm.  thick,  exhibits  an  absorption-spectrum  having  a  dark  band 
commencing  between  ihe  solar  lines  A  and  B,  and  terminating  at 
G ;  another  extending  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  D ;  and  a 
third  beginning  half-way  between  D  and  E,  and  extending  to  all  the 
m.ore  refiangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  same  solution  in  a 
Jayer  25  mm.  thick  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  spectrum,  excepting  a 
narrow  space  from  C  half-way  to  D.  A  solution  of  dragon's  blood, 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  quebracho  gum,  exhibits  a  very 
different  spectrum,  containing  a  dark  band  extending  for  a  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  G,  and  a  second  beginning  just  beyond  D 
and  occupying  all  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 

BeacH^Tis. — ^Quebracho  gum,  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields 
between  100°  and  120°  a  distillate  which  remains  liquid  on  cooling, 
and  between  240°  and  245°  a  distillate  which  solidifies  to  colourless 
prisms  ef  pyrocatechin  (m.  p.  105°  nearly,  b.  p.  240°-245°).  The 
gum  is  strongly  attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  when 
heated  with  the  same  acid  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  it  is 
oxidized  to  oxalic  acid  and  triaitrophenol  or  picric  acid.  Fused 
with  potash  it  yields  protocatechuio  acid, — 

Cj  Hg  0^  or  Cg  Hj  (O  R)^.     C  0  0  H,  and  phloroglacin„Cg  H^  O3. 

The  formation  of  these  products  renders  it  probable  that  que- 
bracho gum  contains  one  of  the  bodies  called  catechins;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  tendency  of  these  bodies  to  alteration,  the 
author  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
actual  presence  in  the  gum.  The  existence  of  a  catechin  in  an 
anacardiaceous  plant  would  be  a  novelty,  these  bodies  having 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  th^  luguminous,  rubiaceous  and  cedru- 
laceous  orders. 

HedidBal  Value  of  the  Droseras.  (New  B&nedies,  Sept.,  1878.) 
There  are  something  over  a  hundred  varieties  of  the  Drosera  in 
existence;  Australia,  so  it  is  said,  having  the  greatest  number. 
.  They  flourish  best  in  moist,  shaded,  boggy  ground,  and  blossom  in 
July  and  August.  They  are  all  possessed  in  gpreater  or  lesser  degree 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  so-called  sensitive  plants.  They  are 
called  by  various  names,  such  as  sundew,  rosala,  roselle,  herbe  aux 
gouteaux,  etc. ;  their  distinguishing  feature  being  the  long  shining 
red  hairs,  which  beset  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  have  on  their 
extremities  drops  of  a  glutinous  shining  flaid  secreted  by  minute 
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glands,  and  appearing  most  abundantly  when  the  aim  is  brightest. 
The  Brosera  rotundifolia  and  one  or  two  other  varieties  are  known 
to  have  been  employed  in  medicipe  as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  given  as  a  remedy  for  phthisis.  Even  then 
Dodoms,  of  Belgium,  remarked  that  it  was  too  acrid,  drying,  and 
hot  in  its  nature  to  be  serviceable,  and  it  has  altogether  been  but 
little  used. 

Among  homoeopathic  practitioners,  however,  it  has  been  noted 
that  in  pathogenetic  doses  it  would  cause  a  spasmodic  cough  re- 
sembling  that  of  pertussis,  and  it  has  therefore  been  resorted  to 
in  cases  characterized  by  purely  spasmodic  cough  from  any 
source.  Hughes  reports  numerous  cases  of  whooping-cough 
rapidly  cured  by  the  use  of  the  third,  twelfth,  and  even  the  thirtieth 
dilutions.  The  experience*  of  Dr.  Eugene  Curie,  of  Paris,  is  cited 
by  Hughes,  and  is  also  referred  to  by  M.  Yigier  in  the  BuUetin 
TherapeuHque, 

Through  Dr.  Curie,  M.  Yigier  obtained  in  1863,  from  a  herbaHst 
in  the  Yofiges,  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb,  which  reached  him  in 
a  fresh  state,  twice  a  week,  and  cost  10  francs  per  kilogram.  It 
was  immediately  bruised  and  placed  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol 
of  90  per  cent.  After  macerating  for  a  month,  the  mixture  was 
expressed  and  filtered.  Thus  was  obtained  an  alcoholate  (weaker 
in  alcoholic  strength  than  a  tincture)  of  drosera. 

This  was  capable  of  indefinite  preservation,  contained  all  the 
medicinal  principles  of  the  plant,  had  a  dark-brown  colour  and  a 
characteristic  odour.  When  this  alcoholate  was  distilled,  there 
remained  an  extract  of  .slight  consistency,  easy  of  administration 
and  therapeutically  active.  With  this  extract,  M.  Yigier  prepared 
pills  having  the  following  formula  : — 

Extract  of  Drosera         .        .       .        •        5  grams. 
Powdered  Liquorioe  Boot        .        .        .        q.  B. 
To  be  made  into  100  Pills. 

Several  years  later,  M.  Yigier  had  a  quantity  of  drosera  collected 
in  the  forest  of  St.  L6ger,  by  several  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  gathered  only  D.  longifoUa.  The  collection  of  drosera  in 
this  region  was  slow  and  difficult,  and  it  reached  him  in  agglutinated 
inasses,  containing  also  the  damp  earth  and  mosses  upon  which  the 
drosera  always  rests^  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  parasite. 
In  this  condition  it  served  only  to  make  an  extract,  which  proved, 
however,  to  possess  the  same  properties  as  D.  rotwidlfoUa.  M. 
Yigier  found  the  remedy  too  expensive  for  patients  who  are  obliged 
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to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it ;  and  sncceeded,  at  length,  in  reducing  the 
G06t  of  the  omde  drag  to  five  francs  per  kilogram  at  the  very  lowest, 
and  finds  that  it  requires  7  kilograms  of  fresh  drosera  to  make 
1  kilogram  when  dried ;  which  brings  the  cost  of  the  dried  pro- 
duct to  thirtj-fiye  francs  per  kilogram;  forty  to  fifty  francs  he 
considers  to  be  a  fair  retail  price ;  and  this,  owing  to  the  rarity 
of  the  plant)  would  be  increased  by  any  considerable  demand.  An 
attempt  by  M.  Yigier  to  cultiyate  droseras  had  failed. 

The  dried  plant,  when  treated  with  alcohol  of  60*^  strength,  gives 
a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  extract.  He  also  gires  certain  f  ormulee- 
which  he  has  established ; — 1  kilogram  of  fresh  drosera  aod  a  like 
weight  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  gives  1500  grams  of  alcoholate^ 
containing,  therefore,  the  extractive  matters  of  666  grams  of  the 
drosera ;  1  kilogram  of  alcoholate  when  distilled,  gives^  25  grams  of 
extract ;  1  kilogram  of  fresh  drosera  gives  143  grams  of  dry  pro* 
duct ;  100  grams  of  dry  drosera  gives  25  grams  of  hydro-alcoholic 
extract,  as  1  kilogram  of  alcoholate. 

He  recommends  that  100  grams  of 'drosera  and  1  kilogram  of  60° 
alcohol  be  macerated  fifteen  days,  then  expressed  and  filtered. 

According  to  M.  Vigier,  the  trials  of  the  dmg^  by  Dr.  Curie  in 
phthisis  seemed  to  show  very  favourable  results ;  but  upon  further 
analysis  of  the  cases,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  those  presenting 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  were  most  favourably  influenced. 

Aco2iitam  Heterophyllum.  Dr.  v.  Wasowicz.  (Archiv  der 
Pharm.,  xiv.,  194.)  This  plant  grows  at  an  elevation  of  2,500- 
4,000  metres,  in  mild  regions  of  the  western  Himalaya  mountains, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla,  ELashmir,  and  Kumoor.  The 
finest  and  largest  specimens  are  found  on  the  mountains  Choor, 
Sbalma,  and  Kadarkanta.  The  root,  which  is  used  in  India  as  an 
antiperiodic,  is  ovoid  or  spindle-shaped,  generally  flattened  at  the 
base,  tapering  towards  the  apex,  pale  yellowish  grey  externally, 
white  internally;  l"8-7'5  centimetres  long,,  and  6-22  millimetres  in 
diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  and  from  2*5  to  6  grams  in  weight. 
It  bas  a  bitter,  mealy,  somewhat  mucilaginous  taste.  An  exact 
description  of  its  microscopic  structure  illustrated  by  woodcats 
-will  be  found  in  the  original  article.  The  author's*  analysis  shows 
the  presence  of  the  following  constituents : — 

A  fat  of  soft  consistence,  probably  a  mixture  of  olein,  palm i tin, 
and  stearin. 

An  acid,  allied  to  ordinary  tannic  acid. 

Cane  sugar. 

Vegetable  mucilage. 
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Pectio  oompouTids. 

Atisine,  an  amorphous,  non-poisonous  alkaloid  previonsly  isolated 
by  Bronghton,  and  probably  a  second  uncrystallizable  alkaloid. 

S torch,  the  grannies  of  which  resemble  those  of  phaseolns  and 
colchicnm. 

2'33  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing  alnmininm,  magnesiom,  iron, 
potassium,  and  traces  of  calcinm,  in  combination  with  hydrochloric, 
snlphnric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acids. 

The  yield  of  the  alkaloid  atisine  amounted  to  3  grams  from  5 
kilograms  of  dry  root.  The  anther's  analyses  of  this  substance 
appear  to  confirm  Broughton's  formula,  G^  H74  Ng  O4. 

The  Amount  of  Ash  and  Soluble  Matter  in  the  Three  Kinds 
of  Buchn.  H .  W  .  Jones.  (Fharm.  Journ.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  673.) 
The  drug  was  snccessively  treated  with  dry  ether,  alcohol,  and  water, 
until  exhausted.  The  resulting  solutions  were  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water  bath,  and  the  extracts  so  obtained  dried  in  an 
air  bath  at  240°  F.,  until  they  ceased  to  lose  weight. 

The  ether  extract  when  so  dried  was  quite  free  from  the  charac- 
teristic smell  of  Buchn ;  and  therefore  contained  no  essential  oil, 
and  represented  the  chlorophyll,  fixed  oily  matter,  and  such  other 
substances  soluble  in  ether. 

In  the  case  of  the  aqueous  extract  the  amount  of  mineral  matter 
was  deducted. 

Operating  in  this  manner  on  three  different  samples  of  each 
species  of  bnchu,  the  results  expressed  in  percentages  were  as 
follows : — 


Ash. 

Soluble  in 

1  Soluble  in 

Soluble  in 

Bther. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

Barosma  betalina       .    .    . 

4-69 

4-62 

1211 

13-91 

ti              ft 

4-47 

4-29 

1396 

14-26 

«i              «i 

4-40 

3-85 

8-79 

17-91 

Barosma  orennlata 

432 

6-70 

11-26 

13-99 

401 

6-86 

16-73 

20-72 

6-39 

4-01 

1010 

17-75 

Barosma  serratifolia 

603 

4-78 

11-67 

17-92 

««                             %9                           * 

5-65 

4-31 

9-87 

17-05 

l»                              »l                            ' 

5-22 

3-91 

7-71 

22-38 

The  ash  was  remarkable  for  containing  a  large  amonnt  of  man- 
ganese, and  the  aqueous  extmct  for  a  large  quantity  of  muci- 
laginous  matter.  100  grains  of  B,  serratifolia^  when  powdered  and 
boiled  with  water,  yielded  10  fluid  ounces  of  thick  mucilage.     To 
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separate  the  fragments  of  exhausted  leaves,  the  thick  liqaid  so 
obtained  was  filtered  through  a  plug  of  cotton  wool,  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  into  a  flask  exhausted  of  air.  A  bright  liquor  was 
thus  obtained,  which  under  the  microscope  showed  no  leaf  frag- 
ments. 

Note  on  the  Basin  of  Podophylliun.  F.  6.  Power.  (Arner. 
Jaum.  of  Fkarm.y  August,  1878,  369.)  At  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  paper  on  the  resin  of  podophyllum,  the  author's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  possible  pre-existence  of  protocatechuic  acid 
in  the  rhizome,  and  he  has  now  had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing 
the  investigation  in  this  direction.  The  material  worked  upon, 
prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  E.  R  Squibb,  was  sent  by  him  to 
Prof.  Fliickiger,  who  placed  it  at  the  author's  disposal.  It  consisted 
of  the  washed  and  dried  precipitate  produced  by  lead  acetate  on 
the  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  podophyllum 
resin  from  400  pounds  of  powdered  rhizome;  and  this,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Squibb,  was  a  portion  of  a  lot  of  1,000  pounds  of  rhizome, 
all  practically  the  same  in  quality.  For  complete  precipitation, 
twelve  pounds,  avoirdupois,  of  crystallized  lead  acetate  is  employed  ; 
the  washed  and  dried  precipitate  therefrom  weighing  about  ten 
ounces. 

This  lead  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  lead  compound  of  the 
acid  resin  associated  with  a  small  amount  of  lead  chloride,  is  finely 
powdered,  suspended  in  water,  and  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid ;  the  liquid  filtered  to  separate  the  lead  sulphide,  which  latter 
is  again  suspended  in  water  and  treated  as  before,  in  order  to  insure 
the  complete  removal  of  the  lead.  The  lead  sulphide  is  then  dried 
and  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  amount  of  acid  resin  as 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  liquid  upon  the  water 
bath,  is  60  grams.  By  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
obtained  by  the  subsequent  exhaustion  of  the  lead  sulphide,  40 
grams  of  resin  is  obtained ;  the  resin  being  so  much  more  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol,  that  the  extraction  of  the 
entire  amount  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lead  compound 
would  require  repeated  treatment  with  large  amounts  of  water. 
The  acid  resin  is  then  further  examined,  as  detailed  in  the  author's 
previous  paper,  by  exhaustion  with  ether,  and  treating  the  portion 
soluble  therein  (which  should  contain  the  protocatechuic  acid  if 
present,  associated  with  resin)  with  boiling  water.  The  final  pro- 
duct thus  obtained  consists  chiefly  of  amorphous  resin ;  and  all 
efforts  to  isolate  a  crystalline  compound  therefrom,  which  would 
admit   of   a  more  minute  examination,  have    been  unsuccessful. 
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Although  the  pecaliar  character  of  the  resin  in  being  solable  in 
water  presents  a  great  barrier  for  a  thorough  separation  and  ex- 
amination of  its  constitnents,  yet  from  the  amount  of  material 
operated  upon,  and  without  reliance  alone  upon  colour  tests,  the 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  protocatechuic  acid  can  as  yet  only 
be  obtained  as  a  decomposition  product,  and  its  pre-existenoe  in  any 
drug  must  still  remain  a  subject  for  future  observation  and  dis- 
covery. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  notice  has  also  been  again 
taken  of  the  statement  of  Prof.  Mayer,  made  some  years  ago,  in 
regard  to  the  presence  of  a  colourless  alkaloid  in  the  rhizome,  which 
may  be  precipitated  by  lead  or  acids.  That  such  an  alkaloid  exists, 
which  is  precipitated  by  lead  salts,  seems  quite  improbable,  and  the 
results  of  the  present  investigation  have  failed  to  indicate  its 
presence ;  in  this  respect  but  more  fully  confirming  the  results  of 
the  author*s  previous  investigation.  That  the  alkaloid  berberina 
is  absent,  he  believes  to  have  quite  conclusively  proved,  and  may  be 
supported  by  the  observation  of  Dr.  B.  R.  Squibb,  who  has  more 
recently  subjected  a  litre  of  the  filtered  liquid,  obtained  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  resin,  to  the  action  of  Mayer's  solution  of 
mercurio-potassic  iodide,  but  with  negative  results.  It  may  not  be 
inopportune,  in  this  connection,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  "which, 
if  generally  known,  is  not  always  considered,  that  Mayer's  solution 
of  mercurio-potassic  iodide,  as  well  as  other  commonly  employed 
alkaloidal  reagents  produce  precipitates  with  many  other  sub- 
stances beside  alkaloids,  which  may  possibly  have  led  other  in- 
vestigators astray,  in  assuming  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  in  the 
rhizome  of  podophyllum. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  there  are  indications,  but  not  yet  any  con- 
clusive evidence,  of  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid. 

MexicaiL  Sarsaparilla.  Prof.  Radius.  (Pharmaceut,  Zeitung, 
1879,  243.)  The  author  considers  the  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla  as 
not  only  equal,  but  as  even  superior  to  Honduras,  on  account  of  its 
larger  percentage  of  saponin  and  resin,  on  which  the  eflBcacy  of  the 
root  is  generally  supposed  to  depend.  Honduras  sarza  contains 
more  starch  than  Mexican,  but  the  constituent  certainly  does  not 
add  to  its  medicinal  value. 

Carex  Arenaria.  Prof.  Radius.  (Jhid,)  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  recommended  by  the  author  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  to 
which  hp  coi^siders  it  quit«  equal  in  therapeutic  value.  This  root, 
moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  as  it  occurs  plentifully 
in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  central  Europe. 
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Hote  on  the  Herba  Santa  Maria.  H.  Bey.  (Pharm.  Joum., 
3rd  series,  ix.,  713.)  The  plant  which  goes  by  this  name  in  Brazil 
is  the  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  L.^  or  0.  suffruticosumy  W.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mexioo,  bat  is  now  quite  naturalised  in  Brazil  In 
the  soathem  provinces  of  that  empire  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  herba  de  Santa  Maria,  and  in  the  northern  under  the  names 
matruz,  mentmz,  and  mastmco.  These  three  names  are  used  also 
for  Ofienopodium  oMtkelminUefim,  and  for  several  plants  of  the 
Natural  Order  OrucifenB,  viz.,  Lepidium  sativum^  L.  Bonariense, 
L.  Senebiera  penncU^idaj  D.G.,  and  Senebiera  incisa^  Willd.  In 
Lisbon  and  in  the  Azores,  Ghenapodvam  amhroiwides  is  known  under 
the  name  of  "  herva  tormiquera." 

The  plant  has  an  almost  woody  stem  about  the  size  of  a  goose- 
quill,  and  from  one  to  two  metres  in  height.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, lanceolate,  sometimes  slightly  sinuate,  or  even  strongly  den- 
tate ;  the  flowers  are  very  small,  and  of  a  greenish  colour ;  the 
inflorescence  consist  of  simple  leafy  spikes.  The  fruit  is  small  and 
entirely  covered  by  the  calyx.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  polished, 
and  of  a  black  colour.  The  root  is  yellowish  externally  and  white 
inside.  The  wfaDle  plant  has  a  powerful  aromatic  odour.  In 
Europe  it  has  been  used  by  Plenk  with  good  results  in  nervous 
aflectione,  chiefly  in  chorea.  He  has  usually  given  it  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  eight  grams  of  the  herb  to  230 
grams  of  boiling  water,  with  some  bruised  peppermint,  a  tabiespoon- 
f  ul  being  taken  morning  and  evening.  He  quotes  several  cases  in 
which  the  remedy  had  given  relief  after  all  others  had  failed. 

Mr.  Mik,  of  the  Vienna  hospital,  obtained  equally  good  results 
from  its  use  in  similar  complaints.  He,  however,  always  used  it 
in  conjunction  with  cinchona.  In  Brazil  the  tops  of  the  plant  are 
used  as  a  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  6  to  8  grams,  either  in  infusion 
or  made  into  an  electuary  with  castor  oil,  forming  a  dose  which, 
although  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  is  remarkably  efficacious. 
In  smaller  doses  it  is  given  in  infusion  as  a  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
and  emmenagogne  in  amenorrhcea,  and  in  coughs  and  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  Chenopodium  anikdmiTUicum  also  enjoys  a  great 
reputation  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Chenopodium  amhroeioides  is  often  confounded  with  C.  anJthdmin- 
Ueum.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  a  leafy  inflorescence,  and 
in  its  less  powerful  but  more  agreeable  odour.  Another  species, 
Chenopodium  Botrys,  L.,  which  with  C  anthelminticum  shares  the 
name  of  "  Jerusalem  oak  "  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  France  with  advantage  in  catarrh  and  humoral  asthma. ' 
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The  herba  Santa  Maria  of  Piso  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
family  of  plants.  It  is  the  Dracontium  polyphyllum  of  Linnsens,  a 
plant  possessing  powerful  stimnlant  properties. 

The  Saw  Palmetto  (Sabal  sermlata).  Dr.  J.  B.  Bead. 
(Amer,  J'jurn,  of  Pharm.,  April,  1879,  169.) 

Botanical  Description, — Stem,  creeping ;  branching  leaves,  circular 
in  outline,  fan-shaped,  bright  green,  shorter  than  the  slender  plano- 
convex, more  or  less  spiuey -edged,  petiole.  The  numerous  (15  to  30) 
erect  divisions  slightly  cleft  at  the  apex,  and  without  thread-like 
filaments  in  the  sinuses ;  spadix  densely  tomentose,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves ;  petals  scarcely  united  ;  style  slender ;  drupe  ovoid , 
oblong  (S.  minima ;  Nuttall,  Ghamcerops^  Pursh.).  Sandy  soil  in  the 
lower  districts  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  June.  Stem  4°  to  8° 
long ;  leaves  2°  to  4°  high ;  drupe  black,  8*'  to  9"  long. — Chapman. 

History, — This  plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the 
sea  coast  and  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
and  may  perhaps  extend  into  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
belt  of  territory  inhabited  by  it  stretches  inland  from  tiie  coast 
eight  or  ten  miles.  The  nearer  the  sea  the  more  vigorous  the 
luxuriance  of  its  growth.  Like  most  crops  its  frait  is  more  abun- 
dant in  alternate  years.  It  is  the  common  plant  of  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  it  grows,  forming  palmetto  scrubs  which 
extend  in  unbroken  range  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  are,  from 
their  density  and  the  saw-like  edges  of  the  leaves,  almost  impassable 
to  human  beings.  The  beach  extending  from  Mosquito  Inlet,  in 
Florida,  to  Jupiter  Inlet,  is  one  vast  scrub,  over  one  hundred  miles 
long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  broken  only  by  live  oak 
hammocks  along  the  creeks  and  inlets.  The  cutting  of  roads 
through  these  palmetto  scrubs  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  labours 
new  settlers  have  to  undergo. 

In  addition  to  the  description  of  the  plant  above  given,  it  may  be 
added  that  it  has  large  fibrous  roots  extending  for  several  feet  from 
the  stem,  which  being  half  exposed  above  the  sand,  render  travel- 
ling in  spring  vehicles  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  saw  palmetto  is  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants.  With  the 
leaves  they  form  a  substantial  thatch  for  their  houses,  and  hunters 
can  readily  make  from  it  convenient  huts  that  last  for  years.  The 
leaves  are  also  collected,  dried,  put  up  in  bales,  and  sold  for  paper 
stock.  The  tough,  fibrous  roots,  resembling  in  texture  the  husk  of 
the  cocoanut,  are  easily  formed  into  scrubbing  brushes.  These 
roots  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash  salts,  and  may  be  in  time  a 
source  of  that  valuable  alkali. 
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The  saw  palmetto  berries,  or  more  properly  dmpes,  ripen  in 
October  and  November,  and  maj  be  fonnd  nntil  the  middle  of  De* 
cember.  Thej  are  about  the  size  of  the  olive,  dark  purple  in  colonr, 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  juice,  and  a  pit,  shaped  like  that  of 
the  olive.  The  berries  are  at  first  exceedingly  sweet  to  the  taste, 
bnt  in  a  few  seconds  this  is  followed  by  an  acrid  puogent  sensation 
that  spreads  to  the  fauces,  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  larynx. 
This  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  smoothness  in  all  those 
parts,  as  if  they  had  been  coated  with  oil.  The  general  impression 
is  that  of  a  sweet  and  decidedly  strong  though  not  unpleasant  buty- 
raceous  taste,  which  increases  with  the  age  of  the  fruit.  The  seeds 
are  enveloped  in  a  tough  fibrous  membraoe,  are  very  hard,  and  when 
cut  open  present  a  white,  oily,  glistening  substance,  which  burns 
readily  with  a  blue  flame,  and  gives  s)S  the  odour  of  roasted  coflee. 

The  oils,  viz.,  a  volatile  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  fixed  oil,  are 
obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some 
time.  In  a  few  days  the  oils  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  liquid  is 
resolved  into  three  layers  :  first  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  next  a  thicker 
greyish  brown  fixed  oil,  and  then  a  yellowish  watery  fluid  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  saccharine  matter,  richer  in  fact  than 
cane  juice  itself.  By  evaporation  this  fluid  yields  a  rich  golden 
syrup,  which  neither  ferments  nor  candies,  slightly  retaining  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  fruit.  When  the  berries  are  boiled  in  water 
the  volatile  oil  is  dissipated,  filling  the  atmosphere  for  a  great 
distance  with  its  pungent  vapour,  and  producing  dizziness  and 
headache  in  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  residue  of  seeds  and  husks,  when  ground  up,  forms  an  oil 
cake  which  is  greedily  eaten  by  many  animals,  and  fattens  more 
speedily  than  that  of  rape  or  flax  seed. 

Medical  Uses. — From  the  above  account  of  some  of  the  properties 
of  this  plant,  its  application  as  a  remedial  agent  seems  warranted.  In 
all  cases  where  a  highly  nutritive  agent  is  needed,  it  seems  to  apply 
well  and  to  fulfil  the  indications*  By  its  peculiar  soothing  power  on 
the  mucous  membrane,  it  induces  sleep,  relieves  the  most  trouble- 
some coughs,  promotes  expectoration,  improves  digestion,  and  in- 
creases fat,  flesh,  and  strength.  Its  sedative  and  diuretic  properties 
are  remarkable.  It  has  been  used  with  benefit  in  cardiac  asthma, 
phthisis  (especially  laryngeal  phthisis),  chronic  bronchitis  and  dila- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Its  action  in  catarrhal  aflections  is 
rapid  and  permanent.  A  cold  in  the  head  may  be  abated  by  two  or 
three  doses.  Mixed  in  boiling  water  and  used  by  inhalation,  it  has 
been  found  very  beneficial  in  chronic  ozena. 
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BerberiB  Kervosa.  P.  F.  Neppaoh.  (Abstraot  from  an 
inaxigtiral  essaj.  Amer,  Joum.  o/P^arm.,  Angnst,  1878, 373.)  This 
id  the  Mabonia  glumaeea  of  De  Candolle,  known  in  Oregon  as 
Oregon  grape,  and  is  indigenous  to  California,  Oregon  and  Washing* 
ton  territoiy,  principally  in  the  coast  range  and  Cascade  Monn tains, 
from  Vancouver  Island  to  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  The  part  used  in 
medicine  is  the  rhizome,  which  is  horizontal  in  the  ground,  very 
Icnotty  and  crooked,  and  from  the  size  of  a  quill  to  an  inch  in  dia-- 
meter,  and  has  a  very  thin  bark  of  a  dingy  yellowish  brown  colour 
externally,  somewhat  lighter  internally,  and  covering  a  white  tough 
wood.  It  is  regarded  as  possessing  tonic  and  febrif  age  properties, 
and  has  been  used  in  syphilitic  complaints  with  asserted  sue* 
cess. 

The  whole  rhizome  is  crushed  to  a  coarse  powder,  macerated  with 
alcohol,  the  tincture  concentrated,  thrown  into  water,  and  filtered 
from  the  yellow  resinous  precipitate ;  the  filtrate  is  somewhat  con- 
centrated and  well  acidalated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  bright 
yellow  powder  is  obtained,  the  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  which, 
treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium — 
being  careful  to  avoid  excess  of  iodine — gave  a  bronze-green  pre- 
cipitate. The  yellow  powder  is  compared  with  hydrochlorate  of 
berberina,  prepared  from  hydrastis,  in  its  behaviour  to  various 
reagents ;  the  reactions  being  identical,  proved  the  identity  of  the 
substance  with  berberina. 

On  examining  the  yellow  precipitate  occasioned  in  the  concen- 
trated tincture  by  water,  it  is  found  to  contain  more  berberina,  and 
possibly  another  alkaloid,  which,  however,  is  not  isolated. 

The  powdered  rhizome,  previously  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol, 
is  treated  with  water.  The  infusion,  on  being  tested  with  the  usual 
reagents  for  alkaloids,  gives  no  reaction ;  it  contains,  however,  gum 
and  sugar. 

The  Active  Principle  of  Dita  Bark.  E.  Harnack.  (Bar,  der 
dmUch,  chem.'Oes.y  1878,  2,004)  Jobst  and  Hesse,  in  1878,  inves- 
tigated the  active  principle  of  dita  bark,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  contained  two  alkaloids,  namely,  ditemdne  and 
echitamine.  The  author,  however,  finds  it  to  contain  but  one 
alkaloid,  which  he  names  ditaine.  The  ditaine  difiers  from  the 
bodies  formerly  known  under  this  name  in  this  respect,  that  the 
latter  were  impure  compounds,  while  the  new  alkaloid  is,  aocording 
to  the  author,  a  true  chemically  pure  alkaloid.  As  the  alkaloid  is 
with  difficulty  soluble  in  ether,  and  this  solvent  extracts  it  but 
sparingly  from  an  alkaline  solution,  the  author,  after  several  trials. 
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found  ihat  it  could  best  be  isolated  by  precipitating  it  from  a  care^ 
fuUj  purified  tincture  of  the  bark  with  phosphotungstic  acid.  The 
free  ditaine  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  little 
soluble  in  ether,  benzine,  and  petroleum  ether.  The  hydro-chlorate 
is  solnble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  This  salt  has,  according 
to  the  author,  the  composition  G^H^IS^O^,  H  CI.  The  physiolo* 
gical  effects  which  the  crystallized  ditaine  produces  in  the  organism 
of  certain  vertebrate  animals  agree  completely  with  those  obtained 
from  curare,  as  had  previonsly  been  demonstrated  by  the  author. 

The  Botanical  Source  of  SarcocoUa.  W.  Dymock.  (Fhirm. 
Joum,,  3rd  series,  ix.,  735.)  Gum  sarcocolla  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  the  Persian  port  of  Bashire,  in  bags  which  contain. 
about  two  hundredweights.  The  total  quantity  imported  must  be 
considerable,  as  from  twelve  to  twenty  bags  may  be  seen  in  a  single 
warehouse. 

The  original  packages  always  contain  portions  of  the  plant,  of 
^which  the  following  is  a  description : — 

Fruit. — Pedicels  short,  slender ;  calyx  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  tubulo-campanulate,  chafiy,  mouth  narrow,  five-dentate;  it 
entirely  encloses  the  remains  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  an 
ovoid,  rostrated  pod  as  large  as  a  grain  of  rice,  the  external  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  felting  of  white,  cotton-like  down,  con- 
sisting of  long  simple  hairs  matted  together.  Although  the  pod  is 
matnre,  the  remains  of  the  flower  continue  firmly  attached,  even 
after  maceration  in  water. 

The  pod  is  two-valved ;  attached  to  its  dorsal  suture  on  one  side 
is  a  single  greyish  brown,  vetch-like  seed,  having  a  diameter  of  one- 
eighth  of  au  inch ;  when  soaked  in  water  it  swells,  bursts,  and  a 
mass  of  sarcocolla  protrudes ;  some  of  the  pods  are  abortive  and 
contain  grains  of  gum. 

Stem,  woody,  composed  of  numerous  radiating,  wedge-shaped 
bundles,  thorny;  thorns  three-quarters  to  one  inch  long,  and 
together  with  the  young  branches,  more  or  less  covered  with  cotton- 
like  down,  and  encrusted  with  sarcocolla. 

Leaves,  not  found. 

A  handful  or  two  of  the  fruit  may  be  easily  collected  from  a  bale 
of  gum,  but  most  of  it  has  lost  its  chaffy  calyx  from  friction.  As 
leaves  are  never  met  with,  it  is  probable  that  the  sarcocolla  is 
collected  by  beating  the  bushes  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The 
exudation  must  be  so  abundant  as  to  flow  on  the  ground,  as  masses 
of  sand  glued  together  with  it,  of  large  size,  occur  in  the  packages. 
The  author  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sarcocolla 
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plant  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  desert  LegnminoEse,  belonging  to, 
or  Terj  near  to,  the  genos  Astragalus. 
Medidnal  Plants  used  by  Horth  American  Indians.     Dr.  £. 

Palmer.     {Amer.  Joum.  of  Phann.^  Dec.,  1878.) 

Chlorogatum  pomertdianunij  common  soap  root  of  California,  and 
called  bj  Indian  and  Mexicans  amole.  It  produces  a  large  bulb 
which  yields  a  great  quantity  of  saponin,  very  good  for  washing,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  much  used  by  poor  people  and  the  Indians 
of  California.  The  rough  covering  of  the  root  is  formed  into 
bunches,  tied  up,  and  used  for  hair  brushes  by  the  Indians. 

Datura  meteloides  (Jamestown  weed). — The  California  Indians 
make  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  which  is  given  to  young  females  to 
stimulate  them  in  dancing.  After  the  root  is  bruised  and  boiled 
in  water,  the  liquid,  when  cold,  is  taken  internally  to  produce  a 
stupefying  effect,  and  is  much  used  by  California  Indians. 

The  Pah-Utes  call  this  plant  main-oph-weep.  They  bruise  the 
seeds,  soak  them  in  water,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  the  sun*s  rays 
to  cause  fermentation.  This  being  effected,  the  liquor  is  drunk  and 
has  the  same  narcotic  effect  as  the  preparation  made  from  the  plant 
or  root,  with  the  alcoholic  effect  added. 

Nicotiana  trigonophylla,  N,  Blgdovii,  N,  attenuaia, — The  leaves  of 
all  these  species  of  Nicotiaiui  are  used  as  tobacco  by  the  Indians  of 
Arizona,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Southern  California.  The  strength 
is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  cultivated  variety,  though  the 
leaves  are  smaller. 

Liguttticum  apiifoUum,  Angelica  of  the  settlers  of  Utah,  Pahnet- 
siuip  of  the  Pah-Utes. — It  is  a  favourite  medicine  with  these  Indians. 
The  root  is  bruised  and  used  as  a  poultice  for  sprains  and  bruises. 
A  tea  is  made  from  the  roots,  and  is  taken  internally  for  pain  in  the 
stomach.  The  Indians,  if  afraid  of  catching  contagious  diseases,  fill 
their  nostrils  with  pieces  of  the  root.  The  stroug,  aromatic,  carroty 
smell  may  have  induced  them  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this  plant 
as  a  prophylactic. 

Berberis  aquifoUum,  or  Oregon  Orape. — From  the  roots  of  this  plant 
a  decoction  is  made  in  water,  or  they  are  steeped  in  liquor,  and 
taken  internally.  It  is  a  good  remedy  for  general  debility,  or  to 
create  an  appetite,  and  is  considered  equal  to  sarsaparilla  in  its 
medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  favourite  medicine  with  the  California 
Indians. 

Anemopais  Calffomica^  Yerba  Mansa  of  the  Mexicans. — The  root 
of  this  plant  is  a  great  remedy  among  the  Indians  of  Arizona,  and 
Sonora  in  Mexico,  and    Southern    California.      It  has   a  strong 
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peppery  taste  and  odour.  A  tea  made  from  the  roots  and  a  powder 
prepared  from  the  same  and  applied  to  venereal  sores  are  a  great 
remedy.  The  powder  is  advantageously  used  on  cuts  and  sores,  as 
it  is  very  astringent.  The  leaves,  after  being  heated,  are  applied 
to  swellings. 

Achillea  millefolium^  Yarrow  of  the  settlers  of  Utah. — The  Pah- 
TJtes  make  a  tea  from  this  plant,  and  take  it  internally  for  weak 
and  disordered  stomachs.  It  is  much  used  by  whites  in  the  form 
of  bitters. 

Curcurbita  perennis,  called  Chili  Cojote  by  Mexicans. — The  pulp 
of  the  green  fruit  is  used,  with  a  little  soap,  to  remove  stains  from 
clothing.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  large  and  long,  and,  when 
macerated  in  water,  are  applied  to  piles,  generally  with  good  effect. 
The  seeds  are  ground  fine  and  made  into  mush,  and  eaten  as  food 
by  many  Indians  of  Arizona  and  Southern  California. 

Euphorbia  polycarpa,  called  by  Mexicans  Golendrina. — A  strong 
decoction  made  from  this  plant  and  applied  to  snake  bites  soon 
produces  reaction.  Many  cnres  effected  in  this  way  are  reported. 
In  fact,  the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  Southern  California  rely  entirely 
upon  it  in  such  cases. 

Eriodyction  glutmosum,  Yerba  Santa  of  the  Mexicans,  and  a  great 
medicine  among  the  Indians  of  Southern  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Calf- 
fomia.  A  decoction  made  from  this  plant,  and  taken  internally  for 
rheumatism  and  partial  paralysis,  or  applied  externally,  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy.  For  affections  of  the  lungs,  the  leaves  are  used  by 
smoking  or  chewing  dry,  or  a  tea  is  made  from  them  and  drunk. 

Micromeria  Douglassiij  Yerba  Buend  of  the  Mexicans. — This  is  an 
interesting  plant,  growing  near  the  soa-coast  of  California,  having 
a  strong  minty  smell.  It  is  a  favourite  medicine  with  the  Mexican 
population  of  California.  The  Indians  of  the  same  section  prepare 
a  tea  from  it,  which  is  used  for  fevers  and  colds.  In  cases  of  head- 
ache, a  quantity  of  the  plant  is  bound  round  the  head. 

Artemisia  iridentata,  commonly  culled  Sage  Brush. — The  Pah-Utes 
make  a  strong  tea  from  this  plant  and  take  it  internally  for  head- 
ache, colds,  and  for  worms.  It  is  also  a  good  stimulant,  prepared 
either  with  water  or  liquor.  It  yields  a  pungent  oil,  which  would 
be  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

A.  filifolia,  SotUhem  Wood, — This  plant  on  distillation  yields  a 
very  penetrating  oil,  which  is  good  for  liniments,  and  the  Pah-Utes 
make  a  decoction  from  it  excellent  for  swellings  and  bruises. 

A.  Ivdovidana,  A,  dracunculoides, — The  seeds  of  these  two  species 
are  gathered  by  the  Pah-Utes,  ground  fine,  made  into  mush  and 
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eaten.  It  is  anything  but  a  tempting  dish,  having  a  dirty  look  and 
strong  taste. 

A,  ludovieiana. — This  plant  possesses  medicinal  virtues.  The 
Pah-Utes  make  a  strong  tea  of  it,  and  nse  it  internally  to  assist 
childbirth,  whenever  assistance  is  required,  which  is  seldom.  In 
case  of  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  they  stuff  wads  of  the  fresh  plant 
into  the  nostrils. 

Oreodaphne  Calif omica. — This  fine  evergreen  tree  of  California 
has  a  very  strong  spicy  odour.  By  rubbing  the  hands  and  face  a 
short  time  with  the  leaves  a  very  distressing  headache  will  be  pro- 
duced. Hahnemann  is  not  the  only  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  like 
cures  like ;  for  long  before  he  was  born  the  Indians  of  California 
were  aware  of  the  power  which  this  plant  had  to  produce  a  head- 
ache  in  those  that  were  well,  and  to  cure  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it. 

ISrythrcea  ventista,  a  common  remedy  for  ague  by  Indians  and 
Mexicans  of  Arizona  and  Southern  California.  A  tea  is  made  of 
the  plant  and  drunk,  and  is  certainly  a  very  good  substitute  for 
quinia. 

PcBonia  Brovmii,  by  Mexicans  called  PecL-neo, — Tlie  root  of  this 
plant  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  Southern  California  for  colds,  sore 
throats,  and  for  pains  in  the  chest.  It  is  mealy,  and  tastes  some- 
what like  liquorice.  After  being  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  cither 
taken  in  that  form  internally  or  made  into  a  decoction. 

Qrinddia  squarrosa. — A  decoction  made  from  this  plant  is  used 
by  Mexicans  and  Indians  of  Southern  California  to  cure  colds.  It 
is  taken  internally. 

Lygodesmia  spinosa — ^Tliis  plant  produces  a  short,  fine,  silky 
substance  just  at  the  juncture  of  the  roots  with  the  branches,  which 
18  used  by  the  Digger  Indians  to  stop  the  bleeding  in  gun-shot 
wounds. 

Ferezia  Arizonica. — At  the  junction  of  the  branches  with  the  roots, 
and  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  former,  is  a  soft  silky  substance 
which  is  used  by  the  Apache  Indians  in  gun-shot  and  other  wounds, 
to  stop  hesmorrhages,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

Olycyrrhirza  lepidota,  called  by  settlers  of  Utah,  Desert  Boot. — 
Pah-Utes  eat  it  for  its  tonic  effects.  In  taste  it  is  much  like 
liquorice.     Whites  sometimes  chew  this  root  in  place  of  tobacco. 

Ephedra  antisyphiUHca,  called  Teamster* s  Tea,  since  men  travelling 
with  teams  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California, 
camping  among  Indians,  contract  venereal  diseases,  and  use  this 
plant  abundantly  as  a  remedy,  taken  internally  in  the  form  of  tea. 
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A  quantity  of  the  plant  is  oflen  taken  along  in  case  of  need.  This 
is  a  well-known  remedy  for  gonorrhoea  among  many  Indians  and 
Mexicans.  It  is  a  strong  astringent,  and  may  prove  valaable  for  its 
tonic  properties. 

Aspidosperma  ttuebracho.  (^Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.-Oes.y  1878, 
2189.)  The  white  quebracho  tree,  Aspidosperma  Quebracho,  be- 
longs to  the  Order  Bignontaceoe,  and  grows  abundantly  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  and  the  vicinity  of  Gatamarca.  The  name 
qtbebracho  is  also  used  for  Loxopterigium  Lorentii^  an  anacardiaceous 
plant,  which  is  distinguished  from  ib  as  Quebracho  Colorado^  or  red 
quebracho.  The  bark  of  the  white  quebracho  has  been  used  in 
South  America  for  many  years  as  a  febrifuge  in  the  same  manner 
as  cinchona,  which  it  is  said  to  rival  in  its  effects.  According  to 
Dingier,  the  bark  is  covered  with  a  corky  layer  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour.  A  fresh  transverse  section  is  more  or  less  red,  has 
dark  yellowish  brown,  irregular  concentric,  and  somewhat  confluent 
lines  (stiheroiM  lamelloa),  and  whitish  spots  (sclerenchytna  cells).  The 
inner  bark  is  pale  yellow  and  coai*sely  fibrous,  the  bast  bundles 
being  oblique  and  irregular,  running  in  different  directions.  As- 
pidospermine,  the  alkaloid,  was  obtained  by  Fraude  by  extracting 
1*5  kg.  of  finely-contused  bark  in  a  percolator  with  a  mixture  of 
5  litres  of  water  and  100  grams  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  pre- 
cipitating the  dark  brown  percolate  with  concentrated  solution  of 
lead  acetate  in  slight  excess,  in  order  to  remove  tannic  acid  and 
most  of  the  colouring  matter,  filtering,  and,  after  removing  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  treating  with  sodium  carbonate  until  alka- 
line. The  precipitate  was  collected,  dried,  extracted  with  strong 
alcohol,  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  again  filtered,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  alcohol  removed  by  distillation,  and  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  added  to  the  remainder,  when,  on  slow  evaporation,  the  alksr 
loid  separated  in  brown  crystals,  which  were  purified  by  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallization.  The  alkaloid  crystallizes 
in  small  white  glossy  prisms,  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
scarcely  in  water,  and  melts  at  206°  to  206°  C.  Its  composition  is 
either  C22  H^q  Ng  Oj  or  C^  Hjg  Ng  Oj. 

Notes  on  Liberian  Plants.  E.M.Holmes.  (Pharm,  Joum., 
3rd  series,  ix.,  8o3.) 

Erysipelas  Plant. — This  plant  is  evidently  TlaHdium  indicum, 
Lehm.  (Heliotropium  indicum,  X.),  a  native  also  of  tropical  Asia 
and  America,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  whose  medicinal  use  seems 
common  wherever  it  grows. 

According  to  Dr.  Roberts  the  plant  is  used  in  Liberia  in  the 
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following  manner  : — The  inflamed  part  is  fomented  with  an  iDfnsion 
of  the  leaves,  and  some  of  the  fresh  leaves  are  steamed  or  hrnised 
into  a  pnlp,  and  are  applied  to  the  part  or  honnd  round  it.  This 
is  repeated  twice  a  day,  and  is  said  soon  to  reduce  the  inflammation 
and  heat. 

In  the  Mauritius  the  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed  *with  common  salt, 
and  applied  in  the  folrm  of  a  poultice,  are  said  to  have  a  diuretic 
effect. 

Ainslie,  in  his  **  Materia  Medica,"  speaks  of  the  plant  being  used 
by  the  native  practitioners  of  India  as  an  application  to  gum-boils, 
and  to  repel  pimples  on  the  face,  also  in  certain  forms  of  ophthalmia. 
In  Cochin  China  it  is  used  for  similar  purposes ;  and  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  called  clary,  it  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers.      Martins  also  speaks  highly  of  its  medicinal  properties. 

Dysentery  Flant. — This  plant  is  also  called  "  Kackeis."  It  is  a 
rubiaceous  plant,  Oldenlaudia  glohosa^  Hiern.,  apparently  somewhat 
similar  in  properties  to  ipecacuanha.  By  some  the  heads  of  the  small 
pale  lilac  flowers  are  chewed,  or  the  leaves  eaten  like  a  potherb ; 
others,  however,  make  a  strong  decoction  of  the  plant,  of  which  two 
tablespoonfuls  are  given  three  times  a  day. 

The  use  of  other  plants  of  this  genus  is  somewhat  similar  in 
other  countries.  Thus  in  Brazil  one  species  is  used  for  colic ;  in 
the  East  Indies  the  fresh  juice  of  another  is  used  in  diarrhoea. 

Abortive  Plant. — This  is  the  Stachytarpheta  Jamaicensis,  Vahl. 
(Verlena  Jamaicensis,  L.),  a  native  of  Jamaica.  This  plant  is  said 
by  Dr.  E/oberts  to  be  used  by  the  natives  in  the  form  of  tea  for 
procuring  abortion,  but  he  does  not  corroborate  this  statement 
from  personal  knowledge. 

Barham  reports  that  this  plant,  under  the  name  of  vervain,  is 
used  as  an  emmenagogue,  the  decoction  of  the  root  being  employed 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  expressed  juice  is  administered  for 
worms  in  children,  and  as  a  purgative.  In  Brazil,  according  to 
Martins,  it  is  used  for  healing  ulcers,  and  internally  for  rheumatic 
afiections.  In  that  country  it  is  known  as  jarbko,  urgev&o,  or 
orgibio.  According  to  St.  Hilaire  it  is  taken  by  some  people  as 
tea,  and  was  at  one  time  sent  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  Brazil- 
ian tea.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  probably  is  about  equal 
in  medicinal  value  to  the  common  vervain,  Verbena  officinalis ;  it  is 
nevertheless  largely  used  as  a  household  medicine  in  Brazil. 

Polypodinm  phymafodes. — Under  the  name  of  **  male  fern  "  for 
the  fronds  bearing  fructification,  and  "female  fern"  for  those 
without  sori,  this  plant  is  used  in  Liberia  for  nephritis,  dysuria. 
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and  other  kidney  complaints.  It  is  used  either  in  decoction  or 
tincture,  the  dose  of  the  decoction  being  two  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a- day,  and  of  the  tincture  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hoars. 
The  female  fern  is  used  for  lencorrhcea  and  prolapsas  uteri  by  the 
native  women. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Plant. — This  is  Osheclcia  rotundifolia,  Sm.  (Bis- 
sotis  plumosa,  Benth.),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Melastomaceas.  It 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  diuretic  and  alterative  in  the  same  way 
that  cream  of  tartar  is  used  in  this  country. 

Curcas  purgans. — The  seeds  of  this  well-known  plant  are  used  as 
a  purgative  and  einetic,  under  the  name  of  physic  nut. 

Ariacardium  occideiitale. — This  is  called  by  the  natives  the  caustic 
plant,  the  oily  secretion  in  the  pericarp  being  used  for  destroying 
ivarts,  etc. 

Icica  Species. — This  resin  was  received  from  Liberia  under  the 
name  of  copal ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  kind  of  elemi,  possibly  identical 
-with  the  African  elemi  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  late  Dr.  Ure. 

Externally,  the  Liberian  elemi  seems  of  very  inferior  quality, 
presenting  a  dirty,  blackish  appearance,  the  white  opaque  porous 
resin  only  showing  here  and  there.  The  odour  closely  resembles 
that  of  elemi ;  it  is,  however,  very  much  drier  and  more  friable 
than  ordinary  specimens  of  that  substance.  At  the  autlior*s  request, 
Mr.  E.  Fielding  kindly  examined  it,  and  reports  that  its  appearance 
belies  its  quality.  The  following  results  obtained  by  him  show 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  pure  drug  : — 

Besin  soluble  in  cold  Alcohol        .        .        .    0*846. 

Besin  soluble  in  Ether G-120. 

Black  insolable  Besidue         ....    0035. 

The  alcoholic  solation  is  surprisingly  pale  in  colonr,  no  darker,  in 
fact,  than  a  solution  of  sandarach  of  equal  strength,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  aspect  of  the  crude  material  is  considered. 
The  black  insoluble  residue  which,  as  may  be  seen  above,  forms 
only  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  elemi,  on  incineration  and  subsequent 
heating  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  gives  to  the  blowpipe  flame  the 
strong  purplish  white  tint  indicative  of  potassium,  and  showing 
almost  entire  freedom  from  sodium.  When  separated  by  filtration 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
black  substance  is  seen  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  fungoid  or  algal  filaments. 

Sarracenia  Purpurea.  P.  H6tet.  (Oomptes  Bendus,  1879, 185, 
and   Bepert.   de  Pharm.,   1879,   109.)      Sarracenia  purpurea,   the 
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Arr^^iTvan  pit^hcT'pUot,  u  n«^  in  rfceamatsc  au>i  gostic  i 
Ti-fe  anthfrt'  h»  f^/u.-.d  in  it  ftsreraJ  prozisiafce  priz»:iple%  the  moat 
in;fyyrt4ict  o(  which  u  an  alkak/id  idejAiaX  in  its  phjsicaJ  properties 
M»d  fiYtfim'icsd  reactions  witli  Teiatrine. 

Wakoo  Bark  sad  EoiMiymiB.  A.  B.  Presco:t.  (Am^.  Jomnu 
of  Pharm,,  Dec.,  Vtl'i,  VJS.)  In  H02  Mr.  Wm.  E-  Wcnaefl  reported 
ib^t  tfif;  r'y>t  bark  of  E^JumymuM  oiroj/urprureMM  contains  a  glaooside 
(whu:h  hfs  nAttifid  enonjrmin^,  asparagin,  sereral  resins,  and  a  fixed 
oiL,  besides  well-known  non-medicinal  substances.  The  ao-caOed 
eaonjrnin  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  made  bj  precipitating  a  strong 
iiuoinre  tA  the  drug  wirh  water,  and  contains  all  oonstitnents  of  the 
bark  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insolable  in  water. 

At  the  anthor^s  snggestion,  Mr.  J.  J.  Miller  undertook  a  proxi- 
mate anal jsis  of  wahrx)  root  bark,  and  readily  obtained  euon^fwuin 
\ry  Wenzi'AVti  process  (^Amer,  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  1862,  387.)  It  was 
fr/und  to  be  a  white,  intensely  bitter,  odourless,  uncrjstallisable 
sr>lid,  slight! J  soluble  in  water  (Wenzell  sajs  it  is  insoluble),  soluble 
in  alcohol,  in  petroleum,  slightly  soluble  in  etber  (benoe  wasted  by 
the  ether  washing  of  Wenzell's  process),  insoluble  in  benzol,  and  in 
carbon  disulphide.  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  colourless, 
in  the  concentrated  acid  it  tarns  first  yellow,  then  red-brown ;  these 
ctflourn  being  intensified  by  adding  a  fragment  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate.  Both  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it  yrith  yellow 
cjthmr.  From  its  alcoholic  solution,  iodine  solution  with  potassium 
iodide  gives  a  brownish  red  precipitate ;  potassium  mecuric  iodide,  a 
white  precipitate;  sodium  phosphomolybdate,  a  green-yellow  pre- 
cipitAte;  tannic  acid,  a  slight  white  precipitate;  picric  acid,  a  pre- 
cipitate only  on  long  standing.  The  solution  of  euonymin  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  was  precipitated  green-yellow  by  sodium  phospho- 
molybdate, the  addition  of  ammonia  changing  the  precipitate  to  a 
blue  solution  which  faded  on  boiling. 

The  bark  of  the  root  was  also  subjected  to  a  full  proximate  analysis, 
following  Kochleder*s  plan  in  the  main.  By  redistilling  several  times 
from  sodium  chloride  solution,  then  extracting  the  distillate  with 
beazol,  and  evaporating  this  solution  carefully,  a  small  quantity  of  a 
volatile  oil,  having  the  odour  of  the  drug,  was  obtained.  This  volatile 
oil  was  dear,  brownish  in  colour,  of  balsamic  taste,  neutral  in 
reaction,  and  evaporated  very  slowly  on  simple  exposure  to  the  air. 
Mr.  Clothier,  in  1662,  found  no  volatile  oil,  which  may  have  been 
due  to  the  solubility  of  the  oil  in  water  not  saturated  with  sodium 
chloride.  In  further  operations,  albumen,  starch,  gum,  wax,  resins, 
fixed  oil,  and  glucose  were  found. 
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Wote  on  Curare.  Dr.  A.  N.  Blodgetfe.  (New  Bemedies,  Nov., 
1878,  323.  From  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum.)  The  author 
states  that  the  qnalitj  of  this  drug  is  subject;  to  variations,  some 
specimens  being  nearly  worthless.  He  has  obtained  most  satisfactory 
i^salts  from  solutions  of  that  solid  extract  which  presented  a  brittle 
fracture  and  was  of  a  glistening  dark-brown  colour.  The  most 
useful  form  for  subcutaneous  use  seems  to  be  a  solotion  of  all  por- 
tions of  the  drag  in  distillled  water.  A  sediment  is  deposited  which 
does  not  need  to  be  disturbed  in  using  the  solution.  A  dose  of  such 
it  solution^  containing  from  0*0075  to  001  gram  of  curare,  will 
928nally  prove  sufficient  for  an  ordiaarj  speckled  frog,  and  is  about 
t>iie-sixth  the  maxim  am  dose  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  treat- 
Xaent  of  tetanus.  Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  curare  is 
eliminated,  the  author  thinks  a  larger  dose  might  well  be  used,  and 
that  it  should  be  frequently  repeated. 

Constitaents  of  the  Bark  of  the  Indian  Pear-Tree.  M.  Fleury. 
{Fharmaceid.  ZeUschr,  fur  Btutsland,  1878,  483.)  The  dry  bark, 
according  to  the  author's  analysis,  contains  in  100  parts : — 

Water   . 6-9 

Tannin 12-1 

Resin  and  Chlorophyll 1*8 

Solnble  in  Water  (Sngar,  eto.)       .        .        .  13-8 

CeUulose 34-0. 

Calcium  Oxalate 30-8 

Other  SaUs 1-6 

The  very  large  percentage  of  calcium  oxalate  is  an  interesting 
feature. 

The  Botanical  Source  of  Myrrh.  H.  T  rimen.  (Fharm.  Joum, 
3rd  series,  iz.,  893.)  Additional  light  has  lately  been  thrown  on 
the  source  of  myrrh  by  a  specimen  broaght  back  from  eastern 
tropical  Africa  by  the  successfnl  German  traveller,  Hildebrandt. 
The  specimen,  a  unique  one,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Berlin  Her- 
barinm,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  short  note  by  Hildebrandt 
(SUzungsher.  Geselisch.  NatwrfoTBch,  Ffeunde,  Berlin,  Nov.,  1878, 196), 
■who  refers  it  withoat  doubt  to  BaXsamodAndrum  Myrrha,  Nees. 

The  doubt  and  confasion  prevailing  in  the  whole  Baltamodendi'um' 
genus  are  especially  the  attributes  of  this  species,  which  in  thi» 
country,  at  all  events,  is  known  merely  by  the  insnffieient  figare  and 
description  of  Nees  (Plant,  Med.,  tab.  357.)  These,  pablished  in 
1828,  were  based  upon  specimens  collected  at  Gison,  or  Gizan,  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by  Ehrenberg,  in  Hemprich's  voyage* 
made  in  the  years  1820-25 ;  and  they  have  beeH  repeatedly  copied 
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and  reprodaoed  in  treatifles  on  Materia  Medica.  (See  Hanbnry's 
paper  in  Pharm.  Jaum.,  April  19,  1873,  821.)  No  additional  in- 
formation or  further  specimene  have,  however,  sinoe  been  obtained, 
and  the  Boaroe  of  this  common  drug  has  remained  still  practicallj 
unknown. 

Hiidebrandt's  specimen  was  collected  in  March,  1873,  in  the  Ahl 
Mountains,  which  mn  parallel  with  the  north  Somali  coast,  a  short 
distance  inland.  The  plant  was  pointed  out  to  him  bj  the  natives, 
who  call  it  "  didiro."  It  forms  irregular  stunted  bushes,  reaching 
at  the  most  nine  feet  in  height,  and  grows  on  hot  sunnj  declivitieg 
at  an  elevation  of  1500  to  3000  feet.  The  traveller  himself  found 
myrrh  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  of  which  the  specimen  gathered  was 
a  branch ;  it  exudes  spontaneously,  without  any  external  injury,  and 
is  called  "molmol"  by  the  Somali,  but  "mur"  by  the  Arabs;  the 
former  collect  it  in  great  q[naiitity,  and  it  is  brought  to  Aden  and 
other  Arabian  ports,  whence  it  is  carried  to  India  and  Europe. 

The  specimen  is  small  and  imperfect,  consisting  only  of  a  small 
branch  with  numerous  shorty  horizontally  spreading,  spinous  branch- 
lets,  and  a  few  tufts  of  leaves.  These  are  small  and  trifoliate,  but 
the  two  lateral  leaflets  are  so  minute  as  to  readily  escape  attention ; 
the  main  leaflet  is  slightly  toothed.  These  characters  agree  with 
those  of  B.  Myrrka,  as  seen  in  Ehrenberg's  type  specimens,  and,  so 
far  as  they  go,  show  that  Hildebrandt  has  correctly  referred  his 
plant  to  that  species. 

A  large  branch  sent  over  in  a  living  state  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Wyke- 
ham  Perry,  appears  to  be  identical  with  Hiidebrandt's,  though,  as  it 
possesses  no  leaves,  one  has  merely  the  bark,  the  mode  of  branching, 
aud  the  spines  as  guides.  It  was  obtained  in  Somali-land,  near  the 
parallel  of  47'  E.  long.  Mr.  Perry  gives  the  Somali  names  as 
"  dedthin  "  for  the  plant,  and  *'  mulmul  *'  for  the  product — evidently 
the  same  words  as  those  somewhat  diflerently  spelt  by  Hilde- 
brandt. 

From  the  above  the  author  concludes  that  myrrh  is  obtained  from 
BaUamodendrum  Myrrhay  and  that  that  plant  grows  in  Somali-land 
and  on  the  Bed  Sea  coast  of  tropical  Arabia.  Whether  it  also 
occurs  in  Southern  Arabia  is  less  certain.  The  myrrh  which  is  there, 
collected  is  called  by  Hanbury  Arabian  myrrh  (Pharmacographia^ 
127-129),  and  thought  by  him  to  be  the  produce  of  probably  another 
species.  Another  fine  specimen  at  Kew  from  Mr.  Wykeham  Perry 
(of  which  there  is  a  small  portion  in  the  museum  of  the  Pharma- 
ceiitical  Society)  scarcely  bears  out  this  conjectui*e,  though  it  is 
rather  less  spinous  than  the  Somali  ones.     There  are  no  leaves  upon 
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it,  bat  some  small  twigs  previously  sent  by  Mr.  Perry,  and  now  in 
the  Kew  Herbariam,  bear  a  few  flowers. 

*As  to  the  distinctness  of  B.  Myrrh  a,  Nees,  as  a  species  there  is  no 
possibility  of  deciding  nnttl  more  complete  specimens  are  forth- 
coming; meanwhile  it  will  be  well  to  maintain  it.  Though  it  is 
oertainly  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  leafless  fragments  of  the 
different  species  of  BaUamodendrurrij  which  are  often  all  that  we 
hare  in  the  herbarinm,  travellers  seem  to  have  mnch  less  difficulty 
-who  see  them  growing,  and  the  natives  recognise  and  give  them 
names.  If  kept  up  as  a  species,  B.  Myrrha  will  probably  be  found 
to  stand  intermediate  between  B.  opohcdsum  and  the  Indian  species 
^.  Muhd,  Hook.,  and  B.  Berryi,  H.  and  A.,  with  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  even  perhaps  identical. 

Sangninoria  Canadensis  as  an  Antidote  to  Bhns  Toxicodendron. 
Dr.  D.  J.  Parsons.  (Zeitschr.  des  oesterr.  Apoth,  Ver.,  1879,  198.) 
The  author  considers  a  tincture  of  this  plant  as  a  specific  in  rhus 
poisoning.  It  is  well-known  that  the  mere  contact  of  the  bauds, 
feet,  etc.,  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  Bhtis  toxicodendron  is  sufficient 
to  produce  painful  inflanmiation,  eruptions,  swellings,  etc.,  and 
these  the  author  finds  to  yield  readily  to  the  local  treatment  with 
the  tincture.  The  latter  should  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts  at 
short  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  them  continually  moist  with  it. 

Palse  Calabar  Beans.  (Pharm,  Zeit,  1879,  No.  12.)  During 
October  last,  two  different  kinds  of  beans  were  offered  in  the 
London  market  as  calabar  beans ;  one  of  them  was  the  seed  of 
Entada  scandens,  which  are  circular,  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  have  a  very  small  hilum ;  the 
other  was  the  seed  of  a  species  of  Miicuna  cylindrosperma,  Welw., 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
provided  with  an  extremely  large  hilnm,  passing  nearly  all  ronnd 
the  seed.     Genuine  calabar  beans  were  scarce. 

Palse  Calabar  Beans.  E.  M.  Holmes.  (Pharm.  Jottm.,  3rd 
series,  ix.,  913.)  Referring  to  the  adulteration  of  calabar  beans 
with  the  seeds  of  Muaima  cylindrosperma,  Welw.,  the  author 
quotes  Welwitsch's  description  of  this  plant,  together  with  the 
results  of  his  own  observations  of  its  botanical  characters  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Phyaostigma  venenosum.  The  description  of 
the  two  tallies  so  closely,  that  were  it  not  for  the  difference  in  the 
stipules — which  in  the  Mucuna  ci/lindrosperma  are  said  to  be  re- 
flexed  and  persistent,  while  in  Physostigma  venenosum  they  are 
stated  to  be  deciduous — the  author  thinks  it  would  be  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  them.     Until  flowers  and  further  specimens 
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of  the  two  plants  are  procurable,  be  considers  it  donbtfal  wbetber 
th^  Mueuna  cylindrosperma,  Welw.,  is  more  than  a  variety  of  Phy- 
sostigma  venenosum,  Balf.  Until  then  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
genus  Physostigma,  under  the  name  of  P.  cylindrospermum.  The 
anthor  points  oat  that  this  question  of  identity  is  also  one  of  Phar- 
macentieal  interest,  as  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  whether  the 
beans  differ  in  medicinal  power. 

Mr.  Holmes  gives  the  following  characters  for  distinguishing  the 
seeds  of  P.  cylindrospermum  from  those  of  the  true  calabar  bean. 
They  are  longer  tban  the  latter,  nearly  cylindrical,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  with  few  exceptions  of  a  darker  hue,  and  the  hilam 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1.  Physostigma  venenosum :  a,  showing  shape  of  the  seed ;  6,  showing 
the  length  of  the  hilmn ;  c,  transverse  section  showing  cavity  between  the 
cotyledons. 

Fig.  2.  Physostigma  cylindrospermum :  a,  showing  relative  length  of  hilom  ; 
5,  transverse  section,  showing  different  shape  of  bean. 

does  not  extend  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  bean  at  the  end  where 
the  mycrophyle  is  visible,  but  forms  there  a  slight  projection,  or 
when  the  projection  is  not  marked,  a  portion  of  the  bean  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  may  be  distinctly  seen  beyond  it  at  the 
end. 

In  the  calabar  bean  the  colour  is  mostly  very  dark  purplish 
brown  or  nearly  black.     The  hilum  extends  the  whole  length  of 
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the  bean,  so  that  neither  end  of  ifc  is  visible  when  the  hilum  faces 
the  eye,  and  fragments  of  the  funiculus  often  remain  attached  as  a 
whitish  line  to  the  edges  of  the  hilum.  The  seed  is  also  broadest  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  towards  the  ends,  and  is  somewhat  flat- 
tened at  the  sides. 

The  author's  description  is  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  woodcuts, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Pha/rmcuceutical 
Journal, 

ConatitneiLts  of  Ligustmrn  Ibotn;  G.  Martin.  (ArMv  der 
Pkami.  [3],  xiii.,  338.)  The  seeds  of  this  plant  resemble  coffee 
in  appearance,  and  contain  a  bitter,  syrupy  substance,  which,  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  reduces  copper  solution.  The  aqueous 
extract  of  the  seeds  gives  a  precipitate  with  lead  acetate ;  and  this, 
when  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  yellow- 
ish  white  powder,  apparently  a  glucoside;  sulphuric  acid  causes 
it  to  assume  a  red  colour,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
water.  As  this  substance  cannot  be  identified  with  syringin,  it  has 
received  the  name  of  ihotin.  The  seeds  contain  20  per  cent,  of  an 
oil  resembling  olive  oil,  the  ash  amounts  to  3*422  per  cent. 

Some  Constitnents  of  the  Shikome  of  Saagninariiia.  F.  W. 
Carpenter.  (Amer,  Journ,  of  Pharm.,  April,  1879.)  The  rhizome, 
in  moderately  fine  powder,  was  exhausted  in  a  percolator  with 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  percolate  was  evaporated 
to  a  convenient  bulk,  and  ammonia  added  until  a  precipitate  ceased 
to  form.  This  precipitate,  of  a  purple  colour,  was  separated  from 
the  mother-liquor  bj  a  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 
The  filtrate  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  having  lost  the  deep 
red  colour  of  the  infusion.  The  precipitate  was  then  dried,  and 
macerated  with  successive  portions  of  ether,  until  no  residue  was 
left  on  evaporation  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  was  a  light  yellowish  red  colour,  exhibiting 
a  very  handsome  flaorescence.  Concentrated  muriatic  acid  was 
then  heated,  and  the  gas  thus  given  off  was  passed  into  the  ethereal 
solution  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  until  it  was  saturated,  when  a 
voluminous  scarlet  precipitate  of  muriate  of  sanguinarina  was 
formed.  By  this  means  all  the  alkaloid  was  precipitated ;  its 
salts  being  wholly  insoluble  in  ether,  leaving  the  ether  almost 
colourless,  the  slight  colour  present  being  due  to  a  small  quantity 
of  resin  held  in  solution.  The  muriate  of  sang^narina  was  purified 
by  dissolving  in  hot  water,  filtering,  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
drying  the  precipitate,  and   dissolving  in   ether.     This  solution. 
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treated  with  animal  cbarooal,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
as  before,  gave  the  muriate  pnre.  The  precipitate  (5)  after  hariog 
been  ezhansted  with  ether,  was  dried  and  treated  with  the  alcohol ; 
a  deep  red  tincture  was  obtained.  This  being  diluted  with  water,  a 
resinous  matter  was  thrown  down  ;  the  mother-liquor,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sanguinarina  not  removed  by  the  ether  of  first 
treatment,  was  precipitated  by  Mayer's  test.  The  filtrate  (a)  was 
then  neutralized  by  acetic  acid,  and  a  strong  solution  of  tannic  acid 
added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  was  formed ;  this  was  separated 
by  a  filter,  and  washed  until  the  washings  were  tasteless,  then 
thoroughly  dried,  and  digested  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potassium  as  long  as  anything  was  dissoWed.  The 
tannate  of  potash  thus  formed  separated  as  a  dark  brown  mass,  it 
being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  held  the  alkaloid  in  solution, 
together  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash.  This  excess  was 
removed  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  solution,  forming  car- 
bonate of  potash  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  was  then 
decanted  from  any  insoluble  matter,  and  the  spirit  removed  by 
distillation.  The  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  ether,  from  which 
the  so-called  '*  porphyroxin  **  separated,  on  evaporation,  as  a  dirty 
white  crystalline  mass.  By  solution  in  alcohol,  and  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal,  it  was  obtained,  on  concentrating  the  solution, 
in  minute  nearly  colourless,  tabular  crystals,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  so  in  alcohol.  It  is 
wholly  dissipated  by  heat,  giving  off  a  peculiar  odour  when  burning, 
and  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  neutralizes  acids,  forming 
with  them  salts ;  the  hydrochlorate  being  in  the  form  of  cauliflower- 
like masses,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals.  But  a  few 
grains  of  this  alkaloid  were  obtained  from  a  pound  of  root.  It 
seems  to  differ  decidedly  from  the  porphyroxin  of  Merck,  from 
opium,  and  is  not  coloured  by  nitric  acid ;  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids,  but  does  not  become  red  on  boiling.  Both  the  supposed 
alkaloid  and  its  salts  give  a  deep  blue  or  purple  colour  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  very  much  intensified  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  piece  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 

In  a  second  experiment  the  root  was  percolated  and  the  san- 
guinarina precipitated  as  before;  the  alkaloid  separated  and  the 
filtrate  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid  until  a  slight  acid  reaction 
was  obtained.  A  solution  of  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium  was 
added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  was  formed;  this  was  separated 
from  the  dark  brown  filtrate  (x),  washed,  and  dried.  It  was  then 
digested  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  to  decompose, 
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tincL  evaporated  to  dryHess.  The  residne  "fras  treated  with  hot 
^trongw  alcohol,  as  long  as  it  removed  anything.  This  gave  a 
deep  red  tinotnre,  which  was  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  an  equal  bulk  of  water  added ;  this  threw  down  a  yellow 
precipitate,  which  was  separated  from  the  liquid  (a).  The  pre- 
cipitate was  insoluble  in  water  and  petroleum  benaine;  partly 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  the  caustic  alkalies.  It  fused 
at  a  gentle  heat;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  burned,  leaving  no 
residue,  and  giving  off  the  peculiar  odour  noticed  in  burning  the 
so-called  porphyrozin.  It  was  wholly  uncrystallizable,  decomposed 
by  concentrated  nitric,  and  not  changed  by  muriatic  acid.  With 
sulphuric  acid  concentrated,  it  gave  the  same  beautiful  deep  purple 
colour  noticed  above ;  and  like  it,  deepened  by  chromic  acid,  gra- 
dually fading,  and  finally  disappearing.  It  was  separated  into  twd 
portions  by  ether,  the  insoluble  portion  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  the 
ethereal  solution  of  a  light  yellow  colour  in  transmitted  light  and 
red  in  reflected  light.  This  solution  evaporated  left  a  yellow- 
coloured  residue,  of  a  resinous  nature,  which  guve  the  purple  colour 
reaction,  as  did  also  the  insoluble  portion,  the  two  differing  slightly 
in  the  shades  of  colour  produced.  On  treating  the  original  resin 
with  chloroform,  the  results  were  almost  identical  with  those  ob- 
tained by  ether  in  regard  to  solubility  and  reactions.  The  portion 
insoluble  in  chloroform  was  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  hydrate  of  potassium  added  ;  this  produced  the  separation  of  a 
yellowish  white  precipitate:  A  crystal  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium 
was  added  to  convert  the  hydrate'  into'  carbonate,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  whole  was  then  shaken  with- ether,  the  ether  removed 
and  evaporated,  leaving  a  white  crystalline  residue  corresponding 
to  the  supposed  porphyroxin  of  the  former  experiment,  and  was 
probably  carried  down  with  the  resin. 

The  filtrate  (a)  contained  a  small  quantity  of  the  supposed 
alkaloid,  which  was  precipitated  by  Mayer's  test.  The  filtrate  was 
found  to  be  free  from  tartaric  acid,  but  to  contain  both  citric  and 
malic  acids.  A  portion  of  the  powder,  previously  exhausted  with 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  was  then  percolated  with  alcohol, 
a  deep  red  tincture  being  obtained.  This  produced  a  bright  red 
precipitate  with  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin.  A  portion  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  treated  with  water  gave  a  red  solution,  pre* 
cipitated  by  ammonia  and  Mayer's  test,  the  precipitate  being  san^^ 
gninarina.  The  residue  was  a  reddish  brown  resin,  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  ether,  giving  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
mineral  acids. 
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The  Volatfle  Oil  of  Origaaum  Eirtiim.  E.  Jahns.  (Arehiv 
der  Pharm.  [3],  xv.,  1.)  This  oil  has  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  an 
aromatic  odoar  resembling  that  of  oil  of  thyme,  a  specific  gravity 
of  "951,  and  a  nentral  reaction.  It  is  slightly  l»vo-rotatory.  The 
author  fonnd  it  to  contain  several  terpenes,  about  50-60  per  cent,  of 
a  phenol  of  the  formula  C^(;Hi^  0,  identical  with  carvacrol,  minute 
quantities  of  a  volatile  acid  and  of  a  second  phenol,  the  nature 
of  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  -and  a  small  proportion  of  cymd. 
The  plant  yields  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  oil. 

The  Besiii  and  Gum  of  Gamboge.  .D.  Costelo.  (Amer.  Joum, 
of  Fharm,,  April,  1879,  174.)  Gamboge  consists  of  resin  and  gum 
in  variable  proportions.  The  amount  of  resin  represents  its  value 
both  medicinally  and  as  a  pigment.  Thinking  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  present  commercial  varieties,  specimens 
of  pipe,  lump,  and  powdered  gamboge  were  procured. 

Ten  grams  of  each  were  treated  with  alcohol  until  the  colour  was 
entirely  removed.  The  gum,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  was  dis- 
solved in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  to  remove  insoluble 
matter.     The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


In  10  grams  of 

Benin, 
grams. 

Gam, 
grams. 

Imparities, 
gram. 

Total 
grams. 

Lump 

I'ipe 

Powder 

6-76 
793 
7-66 

2-74 
1-946 
2  25 

•38 

•016 

•07 

9  83 
9-89 
9-98 

As  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  water  contained  in  gamboge,  the 
discrepancy  in  the  above  total  is  attributed  to  this  cause. 

The  resin  was  found  to  be  of  a  bright  reddish  brown  oolonr, 
translucent,  very  brittle,  and  easily  rubbed  into  bright  yellow 
powder.  This  is  the  so-called  gambogic  acid,  Cgo  H^g  0^.  Its  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  or  ether  has  an  acid  reaction  to  test  paper,  and  it 
unites  with  bases  to  form  salts. 

It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  potassa,  and  partially  soluble  in  petro- 
leom  benzine.  To  form  the  salts  of  this  acid,  the  experiments  of 
Johnston  and  Biichner  were  followed  with  slight  modifications. 

The  resin  dissolves  very  readily  in  warm  ammonia  water,  forming 
a  dark  red  solution  of  gambogiate  of  ammonium.  The  potassium 
salt  is  made  by  dissolving  the  resin  in  solution  of  potassa,  the  solu- 
tion being  also  dark  reddish  brown.      On  standing  for  some  time,  a 
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gelatinoas  deposit  is  formed  in  each  of  the  above  solutions.  The 
ammonia  deposit  was  exposed  until  dry  ;  the  residue  left  was  hard 
and  brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
in.  appearance  resembled  the  resin. 

To  form  the  sodium  salt,  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  solution  was 
treated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  when  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate was  thrown  down.  When  the  solutions  are  heated  before 
miziDg,  the  precipitate  is  much  more  dense. 

Another  portion  of  the  ammonia  solution  was  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium,  when  a  dark  brick-red  precipitate  of 
gambogiate  of  barium  was  thrown  down.  The  calcium  salt  is 
formed  by  using  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  the  precipitant ; 
the  precipitate  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  Both  these  salts  are 
soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether;  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solutions, 
the  salts  are  left  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 

The  lead  salt  was  made  in  a  like  manner,  by  precipitating  with 
solutions  of  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  with  the  former  the 
precipitate  is  yellow,  while  with  the  latter  it  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour.  These  are  also  solable  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are 
likewise  left  in  the  form  of  fine  powder  on  evaporation  of  the 
solution. 

When,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin,  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  no  precipitate  is  formed  until  after  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  ammonia,  when  the  gambogiate  of 
silver  is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow  precipitate ;  on  exposure  to  the 
air  this  precipitate  changes  very  rapidly,  becoming  of  a  dark 
blackish  green  colour. 

The  gambogic  acid  also  forms  salts  with  copper,  iron,  strontium, 
etc.,  by  precipitating  its  solution  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  these 
metals. 

The  resin  was  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  until  red  fumesi 
ceased  to  be  given  off,  and  the  solution  became  of  a  thick  syrupy 
consistence ;  on  cooling  it  solidified.  This  mass  was  washed  with 
water  to  remove  any  free  nitric  acid  ;  portions  of  it  were  then  dis-( 
solved  in  alcohol,  et^er,  and  chloroform  ;  and  on  the  evaporation  oi 
the  solutions  it  was  left  as  a  light  yellow-coloured  powder. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  gum  was  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  re-dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  concen- 
trated. On  standing  for  some  time,  small  crystals  were  deposited, 
together  with  an  amorphous  reddish  brown  colouring  matter.  The 
mother-liquor  was  drained  off,  and  the  colouring  matter  dissolved 
out  with  alcohol,  leaving  the  crystals  colourless  and  transparent.   As 
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the  number  obtained  was  quite  small,  no  satisfactory  results  could 
be  obtained^  other  than  that  they  were  very  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  were  not  entirely  volatilized  when  heated  on 
platinum  foil,  and  had  an  acid  reaction  to  test  paper,  The  colour- 
ing matter,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  was  of  a  drab  colour, 
quite  bitter;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  quite  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Examination  of  the  Seeds  of  Camellia  Japonica.  M.  Kat z  u j  ama. 
(Archiv  der  Fharm,  [3],  xiii.,  334.)  The  seeds,  after  being  freed 
from  their  oil  by  pressure,  are  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the 
alcoholic  solution  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  yellow 
precipitate  thus  produced  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
on  evaporation  a  bluish  white  powder  of  bitt«r  taste  is  obtained, 
which  the  author  calls  camellin.  This  substance  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  reduces 
alkaline  copper  solutions;  it  appears  by  other  reactions  to  re- 
semble digatalin,  and  has  the  molecular  formula  C53  Hg^  O19.  Boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  only  a  small  amount  of  sugar, 
showing  that  it  is  decomposed  only  with  great  difficulty,  or  else  that 
other  substances  are  produced.  The  alcoholic  filtrate,  after  separa- 
tion of  the  precipitate  produced  by  lead  acetate,  leaves,  when  evapo- 
rated, a  residue  of  a  yellow  colour  and  bitter  taste,  which  contains 
sugar  and  tannin,  and  perhaps  another  glucoside.  The  Japanese 
consider  the  seeds  to  be  a  poison,  and  the  oil  was  formerly  used  to 
oil  the  swords  of  Japanese  warriors. 

Chinese  Pear-Oalls.  C.Hartwich.  (Archiv  der  Phartn.  [3], 
xiv.,  520.)  These  galls  differ  from  ordinary  Chinese  galls  in  their 
form  and  structure.  They  are  pear-shaped,  of  the  size  of  small 
plums,  and  exhibit  in  their  transverse  section,  next  to  the  epidermis, 
a  layer  of  tangentically  stretched  parenchymatous  tissue  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  rows  of  cells.  This  tangentical  elongation  gradually 
diminishes  towards  the  centre,  where  it  assumes  a  radiated  appear- 
ance. In  ordinary  Chinese  galls  this  tissue  consists  of  about  three 
rows  of  cells,  which  nowhere  show  a  radiated  elongation.  The 
amount  of  tannin  in  the  pear-galls  is  very  large,  being  72  per  cent, 
on  an  average.  The  author  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their 
botanical  source. 

Mongumo  Bark.  Prof.  Dragendorff.  (From  a  paper  read 
before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  April  2nd,  1879,  and  recorded 
in  Pharm.  Journ.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  816.)  At  the  request  of  Mr.  E. 
M.  Holmes  the  author  undertook  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  this  bark  obtained  from  Madagascar,  which  is  said  to  be  used 
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there  as  a  remedial  agent.  This  drug  contains  a  peculiar  yellow 
colouring  matter,  and  closely  resembles  in  appearance  the  bark  of 
Ochragia  horhomca^  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  saw  a  sample  among  the 
Prench  colonial  products  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  manner  of  employment  or  of  its  medicinal 
properties. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  Prof.  Dragendorff's 
analysis : — 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture 1619 

Ash 2-92 

Soft  Fat  and  traces  of  EtWeal  Oil     .        .  0-62 

Waxy  Sabstanoe,  traces  of  Chlorophyll       .  1*73 

Besin  soluble  in  Chloroform        .        .        .  0*93 

MongamicAoid 28*42 

Besiu  insoluble  in  Ether,  soluble  in  Alcohol         6*64 
Glucoaide  soluble  in  Water  and  Alcohol      .  0*61 

Substance  insoluble  in  Alcohol  and  soluble 

in  Water— Mucilage     ....  072 

Metarabic  Acid 0*76 

Phlobaphen 0*02 

Oxalic  Acid  in  combination  with  Calcium   .  1*78 

Mucilaginous  Substances'  (?)  soluble  in  H  CI  0*52 

Starch  and  other  Saccharifiable  Substances  808 

Cellulose 14*91 

Suberin,  etc 16*78 

Proteinaceous  Substances  ....  3*47 

The  most  important  constituent  is  the  one  named  by  the  author 
mongumic  addy  to  which  not  only  the  yellow  colour  of  the  bark  is 
due,  but  which  can  alone  explain  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  drug, 
whatever  that  may  be.  The  method  of  obtaining  this  acid  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following : — Extraction  of  the  powdered  hark  with 
ether  free  from  alcohol,  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  extract,  treat- 
ment of  the  residue  with  85  per  cent,  spirit,  and  evaporation  of  the 
solution  after  the  removal  by  filtration  of  the  undissolved  colourless 
vegetable  wax,  solution  again  of  this  residue  in  alcohol  of  50  per 
cent.,  addition  of  the  ether  to  the  filtered  solution,  and  then  of  water 
till  the  ether  again  separates  out.  Under  these  conditions  the 
mongumic  acid  is  separated  with  the  ether.  A  further  quantity  of 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  again  shaking  with  ether,  especially  if 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  be  added.  After  the  ether  has  been 
evaporated  off,  the  mongumic  acid  is  left  as  a  yellow  amorphous 
mass,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  boiling  water,  but  easily  in  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  potassium  and  sodium   hydrate,  potassium, 
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Bodinm,  and  ammoniam  carbonate,  and  also  in  lime  and  baryiA 
water.  All  these  solations  are  of  a  red-brown  colour,  and  yield  the 
acid  to  ether  on]j  when  acidulated  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
in  the  latter  case  easily  and  completely ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  ethereal 
solution  parts  with  the  acid  when  shaken  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  carbonate.  The  solution  of  mongumic  acid  in  spirit 
of  50  per  cent,  is  coloured  black-brown  with  ferrous  and  ferric 
salts ;  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate ;  none 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  perch loride  of 
mercury ;  with  acetate  of  copper  a  brown  precipitate.  Petroleum 
ether  precipitates  the  mongumic  acid  from  an  ethereal  solution,  and 
if  the  previously- mentioned  vegetable  wax  and  fat  be  present  as  an 
impurity,  they  remain  in  solution  after  the  filtration  from  the  yellow 
precipitate.  In  benzin  and  in  chloroform  the  mongumic  acid  is 
almost  insoluble.  The  alcoholic  solution  with  iodine  becomes 
darker  coloured,  and  with  bromine  gives  a  decomposition  product 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  taste  of  the  acid  is  bitterish  and 
strongly  astringent.  By  standing  several  days  over  sulphuric  acid 
the  mongumic  acid  lost  8*79  per  cent,  moisture;  at  116°  C,  9*77 
per  cent. 

Analyses  made  in  the  author*s  laboratory  by  Mr.  Leye  gave : — 

1.  From  0-4452  gram  dry  substance,  10888  gram  002  =  66-699 
per  cent.  0,  and  0*1925  gram  H^  O  =  4*80  per  cent.  H. 

2.  From  0*5693  gram,  1*3865  gram  0  Oa  =  66*42  per  cent.  0,  and 
0-249  gram  Hg 0  =  486  per  cent.  H. 

Mean,  66*50  per  cent.  0,  4*83  per  cent.  H. 

A  compound  of  the  formula  x  0^^  H^q  O4  would  contain  66*0  per 
cent,  of  0,  4*6  per  cent,  of  H,  and  29*3  per  cent,  of  O.  Owing 
to  want  of  material,  no  experiments  could  be  made  for  determining 
the  actual  formula  of  the  molecule. 

E[aari  Besin.  Dr.  J.  Morel.  (From  the  author's  article  on 
**  The  Turpentines  and  Resinous  Products  of  the  Conifer®,"  printed 
in  the  Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  676  and  740)  The  name 
kauri  is  applied  to  several  species  of  Dammara  occurring  in  Oceania, 
and  yielding  resins  that  are  more  or  less  used.  Besides  D,  AustrcUis^ 
which  yields  the  white  dammar  resin,  may  be  instanced  the  D.  ovata^ 
C.  Moore,  D.  Gookii,  R.  Br.,  and  D.  Lanceolata,  lAndh,  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  D.  Brownii  of  Queensland.  The  greater  part  of 
the  damrnar  of  commerce  comes,  however,  from  D,  Auatralis, 

Extraclion. — At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  exudes  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  trunk  of  this  plant,  either  spontaneously  or 
assisted  by  incisions,  a  yellowish  white  liquid  of  good  consistence. 
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wliich  is  very  visoons,  and  giv^es  off  a  pleasant  odonr  of  turpentine.  • 
This  liquid  hardens  gradually,  forming. a  product  of  which  the 
colonr  varies  from  a  milky-white  to  a  pale  yellow  or  even  dark 
brown,  thus  resembling  amber  in  colonr  and  transparence.  Very 
often  it  is  nsed  by  the  Maories  as  a  masticatory,  although  the  resin 
from  2).  AuHralis  has  no  action  either  as  a  stimulant  or  as  a 
narcotic. 

Recent  kauri  resin  is  not  esteemed  in  commerce,  and  only  .that  is 
exported  which  is  obtained  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  localities  now  entirely 
devoid  of  trees,  being  the  product  of  trees  destroyed  by  fire  in  pre- 
vious years,  or  snch  as  has  accumulated  in  the  soil  at  the  foot  of 
existing  trees  as  the  result  of  the  runnings  of  many  successive  years. 
It  is  in  North  Ankland  that  the  greater  part  of  this  resin  is  met 
with. 

Characters. — Hochstetter  first  pointed  out  that  when  kauri  resin 
first  runs  from  the  tree  it  is  soft,  milky  opaque,  and  has  an  opaline 
appearance ;  it  is  under  this  form  that  it  is  nsed  as  a  masticatory 
by  the  New  Zealanders.  In  commerce  kauri  resin  occurs  in  large 
pieces.  The  fossil  resin  is  nsnally  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow, 
presenting  sometimes  an  opaline  lustre ;  that  of  inferior  quality  is 
of  a  more  or  less  dirty  brown  colonr.  The  ontside  surface  is  covered 
with  a  crust  resembling  a  whitish  efflorescence,  varying  in  thickness 
from  that  of  paper  to  an  inch.  Julius  Wiesner  examined  specimens 
from  New  Caledonia,  and  found  that  some  in  which  the  interior 
portion  was  thin  and  whitish,  were  brownish  or  even  blackish  on 
the  outer  surface,  presenting  here  and  there  a  metallic  aspect.  The 
outer  surface  is  very  irregularly  indented  at  the  part  where  the 
crust  separates  clearly  from  the  resinous  mass.  Upon  the  surface 
of  fracture  may  be  noticed  dentate  and  undulated  edges ;  but  fre- 
quently the  separation  between  the  crust  and  the  resin  is  not  clear, 
.4ftnd  then  description  of  the  surface  is  not  possible. 

Kauri  resin  has  a  balsamic  odour  which  is  very  pronounced  and 
-characteristic  in  pieces  recently  broken  or  that  have  been  preserved 
in  a  well  closed  bottle.  Its  taste  is  aromatic  and  pleasant ;  when 
chewed  it  is  rather  adherent  to  the  teeth.  It  readily  melts  and  dis- 
solves in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  In  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  with  a  red  colour.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  New  Zealand 
kauri  is  from  1062  to  1109,  and  that  of  the  New  Caledonia  is 
1119. 

Gomposition, — According  to  Thompson,  when  kauri  resin  is  treated 
^ith  dilute  alcohol,  dammaric  acid  (C40.H30O7),  a  crystallizable 
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body  18  separated,  while  absolute  alcohol  separates  a  neatral  rosin, 
called  dammarane  (G4()H3oO0).  According  to  Mair  this  resin  con- 
tains 48  per  cent,  of  matters  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Among  the  52 
per  cent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  besides  resins  are  small  quantities  of 
succinic  and  benzoic  acids.  By  dcy  distillati6n  it  yields  an  oily  liquid 
which  boils  between  155°  and  165°  C. 

Uses, — Kauri  resin  is  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  aa  white 
dammar.  The  New  Zealanders  utilize  the  property  it  possesses  of 
diffusing  a  dense  thick  smoke,  which  is  condensed  and  then  con- 
stitutes the  black  pigment  employed  by  the  Maories  in  tattooing.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  which  appear  capable  of 
rivalling  those  having  copal  as  a  base.  For  several  years  the  cotton 
manufacturers  have  used  it  to  give  a  gloss  to  calicoes  and  other 
fabrics.  About  1865  an  attempt  was  made  in  London  to  manufac- 
ture candles  from  it.  It  is  also  used  to  varnish  buckets,  and,  mixed 
with  tar,  to  cover  pallisades.  Lastly,  kauri  resin,  having  the  pro- 
perty of  softening  when  heated,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
ments which  resemble  amber  very  well,  the  resin  being  softened 
in  moulds. 

The  Bark  of  Carya  Tomentosa.  F.  R.  Smith.  (Amer.  Jouni.  of 
Pharm.^  March,  1879,  118.)  In  examining  hickory  bark,  collected  by 
himself,  the  author  succeeded  in  isolating  a  crystalline  principle  for 
which  he  proposes  the  name  caryniy  but  states  that  it  is  identical 
with  quercitrin.     It  was  obtained  in  the  following  manner  : — 

An  infusion  of  the  bark  was  treated  with  solution  of  lead  acetate  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  was  produced,  the  precipitate  was  well  washed 
with  water,  then  suspended  in  water,  and  the  liquid  saturated  with 
sulphydric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  lead  was  removed  by  filtration  ; 
and  after  standing  for  about  twelve  hours,  the  clear  filtrate  was  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  had  deposited  a  number  of  small  crystals,  which 
were  purified  by  recrystailization  from  weak  alcohoL 

The  principle  thus  obtained  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
has  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  freely  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  being  of  a 
yellow  colour.  On  filtering  its  alcoholic  solution  through  animal 
charcoal,  the  latter  retains  the  greater  portion  of  the  principle.  The 
colour  of  the  solutions  is  rendered  lighter  by  acids  and  deeper  by 
alkalies.  Ferric  chloride  added  to  the  solution  changes  the  colour 
to  deep  green. 

The  author  determined  also  the  presence  in  the  bark  of  a  small 
quantity  of  tannin  and  sugar.  Resin,  gum,  and  starch  appear  to 
be  absent. 
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On  incineration  the  bark  yielded  about  2  per  cent,  of  ash,  contain, 
ing  salts  of  calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  adds,  that  a 
specimen  of  the  principle  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Smith  showed 
the  usual  reactions  of  quercitrin  prepiared  from  the  bark  of  Querctis 
Hnctoria^  and  that  when  ignited  it  decomposed  without  leaving  any 
residue.  It  was,  however,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  had  a  decided 
^eenish  tint..  In  his  opinion,  the  substance  deserves  a  further 
investigation. 

AnthocerdB  Viscosa.  F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Eummel. 
(^Zeitschr.  des  oesterr.  Apoth.  Far.,  1879,  257.)  Anthocercis  viscosa  is  a 
poisonous  plant  of  Western  Australia,  belonging  to  the  Order  Solor- 
naceoB,  The  authors  have  isolated  from  it  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid, 
anthocercine,  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  with  alcohol,  evaporat- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
adding  an  excess  of  alkali ;  then  shaking  with  ether,  treating  the 
ethereal  solution  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
again  rendering  the  aqueous  solution  alkaline,  agitating  with  ether, 
and  allowing  the  latter  to  evaporate  at  a  very  moderate  heat.  It 
is  a  yellow,  alkaline,  volatile  liquid  of  oily  consistence,  heavier 
than  water,  of  a  bitter  taste  and  peculiar,  pleasant  odour.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
vapour  forms  white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  yellowish  brown  solution, 
turning  violet  on  the  addition  of  potassium  permanganate.  Its 
acetic  acid  solution  forms  precipitates  with  the  usual  reagents  for 
alkaloids.  With  ferric  chloride,  potassium  chromate,  and  potassium 
iodide  it  produces  neither  precipitates  nor  colorations. 

The  physiological  properties  of  anthocercine  have  not  yet  been 
investigated. 

Preparations  from  the  Sqidll.  E.  Merk.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  3rd 
series,  ix.,  1038.)  In  consideration  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  so-called  '*  soillitin,"  which  has  been  looked  apon  as  the  quint- 
essence of  squill  extract,  although  not  perhaps  as  the  pure  active 
principle ;  and  induced  by  the  wish  to  present  the  diuretic  portion  of 
the  squill  as  the  purest  possible  body  and  in  convenient  form,  the 
author  has  carried  out  a  new  examination  of  the  Scilla  maritima. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  has  yielded  him  three  substances,  which, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Huseman,  of  Gottingen,  who  has 
made  some  physiological  experiments  with  them,  and  Dr.  G.  Moeller, 
he  has  named  scillipicrin,  scillitoxin,  and  scillin.  Some  therapeutic 
experiments  are  being  made  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fronmiiller. 
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Hc^i*  fl^n  is  a  je'.lowi&h  wkiie  an:oTpb:;aa  powder,  ieii  Invo- 
t^f.r/fi  %xA  w^rj  wolihle  in  water,  and  Laris^  m  b-^rfier  taese.  Ism 
p^A-ihMtj  in  water  allows  of  itn  eibeataneoas  ii:;ecti:-a.  It  kaa  m 
d^r.ite  action  on  the  heart:  a  slackening  of  the  hemn-hemts  mad 
ererit  ua]  ci^Mation  in  diastole  is  the  result  of  an  excessire  doae. 
whk;h  with  frrjq%  amonnts  to  CrOl  to  0~<>2  gram. 

Hr*V,li//x*.n  is  a  cinnamon-brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  »>inble  in  alcohoL  The  solation  in  alcohol  has  a  lasting 
bitter  and  homing  taste.  The  drj  substance  has  a  powerfnllj 
irritating  action  upon  the  mncoas  membrane  of  the  cose.  In 
n/\nfyrfn*i  sr^lntions  of  the  alkalies,  it  is  readilj,  bat  not  absoInielT 
c/fmp\(^e\j  diAsolred ;  npon  heating  the  solation  in  soda  lej  a 
p«;ffT])iar  konMin-like  odoar  is  developed.  Acids  prodooe  in  these 
alkaline  Simulations  a  floocolent  precipitate.  When  ooncentrated 
salphnric  acid  is  poured  npon  scillitozin,  first  a  red,  and  then  a 
>/rown  c'^'lonrrefialtA ;  nitric  acid  produces  first  a  light  red  and  finally 
an  orange*  jellow  to  jellowish  green  colour.  The  use  of  sci  Hi  toxin 
in  subcutaneous  injection  is  rendered  difficult  bj  its  insolnbilitr  in 
water,  and  this  necessitated,  in  the  experiments  with  frogs,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  preparation  under  the  skin  in  the  solid  state,  or 
mixed  with  sugar,  when  the  curious  observation  was  made  that  this 
substance— insoluble  in  water — was  easily  and  rapidlj  dissolved  and 
absorbed, 

Scilli toxin  also  acts  npon  the  heart:  it  is  a  decided  heart  poison, 
l^nt  far  more  intense  in  its  action  than  scillipierin.  Whilst,  as 
above  mentioned,  the  minimum  lethal  dose  of  the  latter  for  frogs  is 
O'Ol  gram,  one-eight  of  a  milligram  of  scillitoxin  suffices  to  bring 
the  heart  to  a  standstill ;  but,  contrary  to  scillipierin,  scillitoxin 
causes  the  stoppage  of  the  heart  in  systole.  The  author  thinks  that 
it  is  probably  in  scillitoxin  that  the  peculiar  active  principle  of  the 
squill  is  to  be  looked  for, 

ScilUn  is  a  light  yellow,  crystalline,  tasteless  powder.  It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling  ether, 
from  which  it  again  separates  in  the  crystalline  condition.  Concen- 
trated  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  red-brown ;  nitric  acid  colours  it 
first  yellow  and  then  green  to  dark  greaa,  especially  when  heated. 
It  is  contained  in  the  squill  in  small  quantity. 

Scillin  has  of  the  three  substances  the  least  activity.  It  does  not 
approach  the  action  on  the  heart  of  the  other  two ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  produce  the  subsidiary  actions  of  the  squill,  such 
fi.8  numbness,  v6miting,  etc. 

The  author  infers  from  the  foregoing  that  the  first  mentioned  two 
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prepaTaiions-^sciilipicrin  and  scillitoxin — ^are  those  worthy  of  at- 
tention, though  which  will  have  the  advantage  as  a  diuretic  in 
practice  mnst  he  decided  hj  experiment.  Bat  he  considers  their 
noteworthy  antagonism  in  paralysing  the  heart, — the  one  causing 
cessation  in  diastole  and  the  other  in  systole, — proves  without  doubt 
that  neither  the  extrctctum  sdUce,  the  so-called  scillitin,  nor  the  squill 
iteelf,  presents  the  best  means  of  administration,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  separation  of  the  active  constituents  and  the  simul- 
taneous removal  of  scillin,  the  cause  of  the  injurious  subsidiary  ac- 
tions. 

Myrtle  Oil,  and  its  Use  in  Medicine.  (Joum,  de  Pharm.  et  de 
Ohim.y  1878,  551.)  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  common  myrtle 
(Myrtus  communis,  L.)  contain  an  essential  oil,  which,  when  freshly 
distilled,  is  dark-coloured,  but  by  rectification  may  be  obtained 
colourless,  and  which  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  odour  of  the 
plant.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  evaporates  readily  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  boils  between  160°  and  170°  C.  On  exposure  to 
air  it  does  not  become  coloured,  nor  does  it  resinify,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  soluble  in  fixed  oils  and  fats, 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  Applied  to  the  sound  skin,  it  has  no  effect, 
but  on  a  denuded  surface  it  produces  irritation.  It  is  a  carminative 
stomachic,  and  may  be  given  as  such  in  doses  of  about  10  drops. 
An  overdose  produces  headache,  a  sensation  of  fatigue,  and  pros- 
tration. It  is  an  excellent  antiseptic,  and  may  render  important 
service  in  antiseptic  surgery. 

Notes  on  Indian  Drugs.  W,  Dymock.  (Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd 
series,  ix,,  145,  894,  1015,  1033.)  The  author  has  conjbinued  his 
report  on  Indian  drugs.  The  plants  and  remedies  dealt  with  during 
the  past  twelve  months  include  the  following : — 

Alhagi  Maurorum,  Dec.  (^Legumdnosm),  The  plant  and  manna. 
Yemacular :  the  plant,  Jawasa  (Hind,  and  Bomb.)  ;  the  manna, 
Taranjabin  (Pers.  and  Bomb.). 

Pruntts  Bokhariensisy  Boyle  (Bosacece),  The  fruit.  Vernacular : 
Aloo  bokhara  (Hind.,  Bomb,  and  Pers.) ;  Alpogada  pazham 
(Tarn.). 

Ammania  vesiccUoria,  Boxb.  (Lythracece).  The  plant.  Yemacn. 
lar :  Dad-mari  (Hind.)  ;  Aginbuti,  Quren.  Bhar-jambool  (Bomb.)  ; 
Kallurivi,  Nirnmel-neruppu  (Tarn.). 

TerminaMa  BeUericay  Roxh.  {OomhretacecB) ,  The  fruit.  Yemacu- 
lar :  Bbairah,  Bahera  (Hind,  and  Beng.) ;  Behara,  Yella  (Bomb.)  ; 
Tanrik-kay  (Tam.).      . 

Lawsonia  alha.  Lam.  (Lythracem).    The  leaves  and  flowers.    Yer- 
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nacnlar:  Mebndee  (Hind,  and  Bomb.);  Maratouri,  Aivanem  (Tam.) 
Mehedi  (Beng.). 

TerminaJia  Ghebtda,  Biefx.  (Oombretacece) .  Thefrait.  Yemacolar: 
Har  (Hind.),  Hirda  (Bomb.),  Kaduk-kai  (Tam.),  Haritaki  (Bengr.). 

Gareya  arhorea,  Boxb.  (JilyrtaceoB).  The  flowers  and  bark.  Vor- 
nacnlar:  Kumbha  knmmeo  (Bomb.)  ;  Pootatanni-maram  (Tam.). 

Momordiea  Oharantiay  Linn.  (OuGurhitacem),  The  fmifc.  Ver- 
nacular :  Karela  (Hind.) ;  Karla  (Bomb.)  ;  Pava-kai  (Tam.).    . 

Luffa  echinata^  Bozb.  (Ouewrhitacece).  The  vine  and  frait- 
Vernacular:  Kukar-wel  (Bomb.).     The  seeds,  Wa-upla-bij  (Quz.). 

Largenaria  vulgaris  (Seringe  var.  amara)  (OuGurhitacecei) .  The 
fruit.  Vernacular :'  Tumbi,  Karwee-tumbi  (Hind.) ;  Tiktalao 
(Beng.)  ;  EArwa-bopla  (Bomb.)  ;  Shora-kia  (Tam.). 

GiirtdltM  vulgaris,  ScihTBd.  (GticurbifaoecB),  The  seeds.  Vemacn- 
lar :  Turbuz  (Hind.)  ;  Tarmuj  (Beng.)  ;  Turbuj,  Ealingar  (Bomb.)  ; 
Pitchapnilum  (Tam.). 

Eobalium  eldterium,  A.  Biohard  (Oueurhitacem). 

Apium  graveolens,  Linn.  {UmbeUifercB).  The  fruifc.  Vernacular  ; 
Karafs,  Bbree- Ajmud  (Arab.,  Hind.,  and  Bomb.) . 

Pastinaca  grandis,  Dalz.  and  Gibs.  (JJmbeUiferm),  The  fruit. 
Vernacular:  BaphuUec  (Bomb.);  Dookoo  (Hind.). 

Ferula  galbaniflua,  Boiss.  (TTmbeUifercB).  The  gum  resin.  Ver- 
nacular :  No  Indian  names.     Jawishir,  Ghioshir,  Bireez  (Pers.). 

Alangium  Lamarckiiy  Thwaifces  (Alangiaeece),  The  root  bark. 
Vernacular :  Dhera,  Akola,  Ankool  (Hind,  and  Bomb.)  ;  Azhinji- 
maram  (Tam.)  ;  Dhalakura  (Beng.). 

Bubia  eordifolia,  Linn.  (Eubia^^eoB).  The  root.  Vernacular: 
Majith,  Manjit  (Hind.,  Bomb.,  and  Beng.),  Manjitti  Shewelli 
(Tam.). 

Nardostachys  jatamamsi,  D.  G.  (ValerumacecB),  The  rhizome. 
Vernacular  :  Balchctr  (Hindt)  ;  Jatamasi  (Bomb.,  Beng.,  Tam.), 

Bhmtea  auriia,  D.  G.  (jOom'positm),  The  plant.  Vernacular: 
JangH  muli  (Bomb.)  ;  Narak-karandai  (Tam.). 

QuizoHa  oleiferay  D.  G.  (Gompositasi),  Expressed  oil  of  the  seeds. 
Vernacular :  Bamteel,  Kalateel  (Hind.,  Beng.,  Bomb.)  ;  Valesuloo 
(Tel.). 

Olo89ocardia  BosvaUea,  D.  G.  {Gompositos), 

The  Alkaloids  of  Pomegranate  Bark.  G.  Tanret.  (LaBuche 
Pharm,,  1879,  No.  4.)  In  addition  to  the  alkaloid  pelletierine  (see 
Year-Book  of  Pharmacy,  1878,  p.  43,  and  this  volume,  p.  88)  the 
author  has  discoverred  in  this  bark  three  other  volatile  alkaloids, 
upon  which  he  intends  to  report  in  due  course. 
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AlgMoUllo.  Dr.  B.  &odeff ro J.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.  [3],  xiy., 
449.)  AlgarfjhiUo  (Algarrobo  de  Ooquim^o)  is  the  fmit  of  Balsamo 
carpum  hrevtfoUumi  and  is  gathered  in  Chili.  It  ooonrs  in  yellowish 
pods  3*-5  centimetres  long,  and  1^2^  centimetres  in  diameter,  con« 
taining  np  to  6  lentioalar  seeds,  and  having  a  strong  astringent 
taste.  The  author  found  as  muoh  as  68  per  cent,  of  tannin  in  the 
pods,  but  none  whatever  in  the  seeds.  He  regards  this  drug  as  an 
excellent  source  for  the  preparation  of  tannin. 

Smilaz  Glauoa.  J.  Blankenhorn.  (Abstract  of  an  inaugural 
essaj.  Amer.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  1879,  298.)  With  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  oonstitnents  of  the  long  cylindrical,  light-coloured 
rbisome,  a  sample  furnished  bj  Prof.  Maisch  was  submitted  to 
the  following  treatment: — 2  pounds  of  the  ground  rhisome  were 
exhausted  by  a  mixture  of  2  parte  alcohol  and  7  parts  water,  and 
the  percolate  concentrated  at  a  low  temperature.  After  cooling, 
the  whole  was  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  until  no  further  precipi- 
tate occurred,  then  filtered.  The  filtrate,  thus  deprived  of  nearly 
all  colouring  matter,  ^as  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  order  to  free  it  from  lead,  and  again  filtered.  The 
sulphide  of  lead,  after  thorough  washing  with  water,  was  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated  and  spread 
on  glass  to  scale.  Attempts  were  made  at  crystallization,  but  with* 
out  success. 

The  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  was  thoroughly  washed, 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then 
filtered.  The  liquid  was  now  evaporated ;  at  first  the  colour  was 
dark  red,  and  the  colour  of  blue  litmus  was  changed  to  red.  Both 
characters  became  greatly  augmented  as  the  process  of  evaporation 
went  on.  A  small  quantity  diluted  with  water  gave  the  following 
reactions: — With  alkalies,  the  colour  was  deepened;  with  ferric 
chloride,  a  greenish  black  colour ;  with  Mayer's  test,  a  yellowish 
colour ;  with  subacetate  of  lead,  gelatinous  precipitate ;  with  solu* 
tion  of  gelatin,  gelatinous  precipitate.  These  reactions  showed  the 
presence  of  tannin.  After  concentration  to  a  small  bulk,  and  setting 
aside  for  a  few  days,  crystals  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  magnesium 
compound  were  deposited.  The  filtrate  from  these  crystals  was  now 
treated  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  filtered,  and  then  found  to 
be  free  from  tartaric,  citric,  and  malic  acids.  After  having  been 
treated  with  ammonia  and  solution  of  alum,  no  precipitate  was 
obtained  with  salts  of  iron,  calcium,  mercury,  and  copper,  but  lead 
acetate  occasioned  a  white  precipitate. 

The  sulphide  of  lead  remaining  after  the  decomposition  of  the 
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lead  precipitate  by  H3  S  was  thoroughlj  washed  and  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneonsl j ; 
then  spread  on  glass  to  scale.  The  product  was  of  a  beantifal  red 
colonr,  perfectly  transparent,  taste  slightly  bitter,  wholly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  partially  so  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form. Ammonia  dissolved  it^  deepening  the  colour,  and  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid  the  colour  was  dischai^;ed.  A  small  quantity 
dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  alcohol,  and  agitated,  produced 
copious  foaming,  and  was  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  On 
digesting  with  water,  a  portion  was  dissolved,  and  on  being  evapor- 
ated  was  left  behind  as  a  red  transparent  mass ;  the  portion  insoluble 
in  water  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  after  evaporation  left  a  brown 
transparent  mass,  both  portions  foaming  on  being  agitated  with 
water. 

The  filtrate,  after  precipitation  by  acetate  of  lead,  left,  on  evapo- 
ration, an  amorphous,  dark,  red-brown  mass,  with  a  tint  of  green, 
and  perfectly  transparent;  the  taste  is  very  bitter  and  slightly 
acrid.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  insoluble  in 
etber  and  chloroform.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  an 
orapge-red  coloration  changing  to  brown. 

The  presence  of  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  resin,  and  pectic  com- 
pounds was  also  noticed. 

The  Wax  of  Ficns  Gummiflua.  F.  Kessel.  (Archiv  der 
Pharm,  [3],  xiv.,  284.)  This  wax  is  used  by  the  natives  of  some 
districts  of  Java.  It  is  brittle,  of  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  and 
yields  its  colouring  matter  to  boiling  water  so  completely  that,  after 
repeated  treatment  with  the  latter,  it  becomes  almost  white.  Ether 
separates  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  difficultly  soluble,  and 
the  other  readily  soluble  in  that  menstruum.  The  former  amounts 
to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  raw  wax,  fuses  at  62^  C,  and  answers 
to  the  formula  O^  Hg^  O.  The  portion  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  small 
warty  crystals,  fusing  at  73°  C,  and  having  a  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  G^g  H^q  0. 
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PART  III. 

PHARMACT. 

Kagnesia  as  oa  Antidota  for  Arsenic.  P.  de  Clermont  and 
J.  Fromznel.  (BSpertaire  de  Fharm.^  1878,  402.)  Magnesia  has 
long  been  known  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  and  has  been  fayoorably 
regarded  as  such  by  many.  The  author,  however,  shows  that  it 
fails  if  the  arsenic  be  contained  in  the  stomach  or  the  intestines  in 
the  form  of  trisnlphide ;  and  this,  he  contends,  may  occur  though 
the  poison  administered  was  arsenious  acid.  The  conversion  of  the 
latter  into  the  trisnlphide  in  the  viscera  has  also  been  noticed  by 
Buchner  (Neues  Bepert,  1868,  386.)  The  action  of  magnesia  on 
the  trisnlphide  results  in  the  formation  of  soluble  magnesium 
sulpharsenite  and  insoluble  magnesium  arsenite, — 

2As3S3  +  5MgO  +  H3  0  =  Mg3(AsS3)2  +  2MgB[As08. 

If  therefore  the  arsenious  acid  administered  has  been  partly  con- 
verted into  trisnlphide  by  the  time  the  magnesia  comes  into  con- 
tact with  it^  the  effect  of  the  latter  will  be  to  convert  the  insoluble 
trisnlphide  into  a  soluble  poisonous  combination,  and  thus  to  defeat 
the  very  object  for  which  the  magnesia  was  intended. 

The  author  does  not  deny  the  value  of  magnesia  as  an  antidote 
to  arsenious  acid  which  has  not  undergone  the  change  referred  to. 

Saccharated  Extracts.  G.  S.  Hallberg.  (Ohicago  Pharmacist^ 
1879,  201.)  The  value  of  sugar  of  milk  in  the  administration  of 
remedies  has  suggested  its  application  as  a  substitute  for  any  other 
preservative  and  vehicle.  It  possesses  these  clearly  recognised 
advantages  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view : — 

It  does  not  ferment  in  the  stomach.  It  does  not  precipitate  the 
pepsine  and  albuminous  matter  in  the  gastric  juice. 

It  promotes  rapid  assimilation,  and  is  not  objectionable  where  an 
alcoholic  medicine  would  be  contra-indicated. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  simple  process  for  a  preparation 
of  the  same  strength  as  a  fluid  extract : — 

Exhaust  sixteen  troy  ounces  of  a  crude  drng ;  evaporate  to  a  solid 
extract ;  carefully  dessicate  and  mix  the  same  with  sufficient  sugar 
of  milk  to  bring  the  whole  when  powdered  to  sixteen  troy  ounces. 
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Daring  the  operation  the  percentage  of  solid  extract  should  be 
noted,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more  powerfal  remedies  an  estimation 
of  its  alkaloids  resorted  to. 

The  advantages  of  these  extracts  over  ordinary  flnid  extracts 
appear  to  be  the  following :— ^ 

They  will  be  of  uniform  and  known  strength,  and  therefore  capable 
of  being  prescribed  with  great  accaracy  and  precision. 

In  cases  where  even  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  wonld  be 
objectionable,  the  extracts  will  be  fonnd  of  the  utmost  value,  the 
sugar  of  milk  readily  helping  in  the  assimilation  process. 

The  advantages  over  the  ordinary  solid  extracts  are  various,  and 
suggest  numerous  applications,  by  reason  of  the  minute  state  of 
division  induced  by  the  trituration  of  the  sugar  of  milk  with  the 
drag. 

1.  They  are  stable  at  all  temperatures  and  under  all  conditions ; 
they  will  not  swell,  ferment,  or  waste. 

2.  They  are  always  of  a  uniform  and  convenient  consistence, 
and  are  not  open  to  the  objection  of  becoming  again  solid,  as  the 
powdered  extracts  do. 

3.  Their  divisibility  is  always  effected  instantaneously,  which  is 
very  desirable,  as  saving  time  and  insuring  accuracy  in  dispensing. 

This  form  of  extracts  would  be  adapted  to  the  filling  of  empty 
capsules,  and  also  to  be  made  into  compressed  pills,  the  sugar  of 
milk  making  the  mass  adhere,  and  its  crystalline  nature  favouring 
the  disintegration  of  the  pill  in  the  stomach  and  inducing  rapid 
osmosis. 

Iq  the  same  manner  troches  can  be  formed  of  the  more  mild 
remedies,  snch  as  gentian,  taraxacum,  rhubarb,  senna.  Or  various 
combinations  of  the  same. 

In  dispensing  small  quantities  of  the  more  powerful  remedies  in 
prescriptions,  the  use  of  these  triturated  extracts  will  be  very 
serviceable  in  saving  time  as  well  as  insuring  accuracy  in  weighing, 
the  small  amount  of  sugar  of  milk  not  being  objectionable. 

Sodium  Copaiyate  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent.  Drs.  Zlamdl  and 
Roquette.  (Pkarmaceut  Centralhalle^  Oct.  8,  1878,  374.)  Ex- 
aminations of  the  urine  of  numerous  patients  taking  copaiba  led 
M.  Koquette  to  the  conclusion  that  this  olco-resin  owes  its  thera- 
peutic effects  to  the  acid  resins  contained  therein,  and  in  no  measure 
'  to  the  essential  oil  and  amorphous  resins.  These  resin  acids,  during 
their  passage  through  the  organism  form  combinations  with  the 
alkalies,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  the  salts  thus  formed^ 
that  the  healing  action  of  copaiva  is  attributed. 
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These  observations  have  indnced  Dr.  Zlamdl  to  try  the  efPeote  of 
pore  copaivic  acid  and  of  alkaline  copaivates,  with  results  fully 
justifying  his  anticipations,  and  proving  sodinm  oopaivate  to  be  a 
safe  and  reliable  remedy,  effecting  a  speedy  cnre  in  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea and  similar  affections.  The  preparations  experimented  with 
by  Dr.  Zlamdl  were  made  for  him  by  G.  Lucich.  The  copaiva  was 
distilled  with  water  to  remove  the  Tolatile  oil,  the  residafd  mixture 
of  Alpha  and  Beta  resins  treated  with  purified  petroleum,  the 
solution  evaporated  and  the  residue  freed  from  Beta  resin  by 
repeated  crystallization  from  strong  alcohol.  Copaivic  acid  thus 
prepared  formed  white  prismatic  crystals,  becoming  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  sodium  salt,  Na  Cgo  Hgj  Oj,  was  made  by 
combining  equivalent  quantities  of  the  acid  and  sodium  hydrate, 
and  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.  This 
preparation  is  recommended  by  M.  G.  Lucich  to  be  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  dextrine  and  made  into  pills  with  mucilage. 
These  pills,  when  sugar-coated,  form  an  elegant^  efficient,  and  in 
every  sense  unobjectionable  remedy.  The  pills  contain  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  of  sodium  copaivate,  and  one  part  of  this 
salt  corresponds  on  an  average  to  three  parts  of  copaiva,  from 
which  proportion  the  dose  may  be  readily  calculated. 

The  Alleged  Decomposition  of  Calomel  by  Sugar.  H.  W.  Lang- 
beck.  (Pharm.  Joum.y  8rd  series,  ix.,  46.)  The  Bunzlauer 
Fharmaeeutische  Zeitung  contains,  in  No.  89,  a  notice  taken  from  the 
"  Osservatore  Med.  Siciliano  "  i.  and  ii.,  1877,  by  which  attention 
is  called  to  the  possible  danger  in  keeping  subchloride  of  mercury 
mixed  with  sugar,  the  mixture  containing,  after  some  time,  per- 
chloride  of  mercury,  as  proved  by  chemical  analysis. 

According  to  the  author's  experience,  no  such  decomposition  is 
likely  to  occur  i£  perfectly  dried  sugar  and  well  washed  calomel 
are  used,  and  if  the  mixture  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  protected 
from  the  light.  He  thinks  that  perchloride  of  mercury  not  un- 
frequently  pre-exists  in  the  calomel  used  for  such  mixtures,  and 
records  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  three  commercial  examples  of 
this  substance,  all  of  which  proved  to  contain  appreciable  quantities 
of  the  perchloride. 

The  Decomposition  of  Calomel  in  Mixtures  with  Sugar  and  other 
Powders.  Dr.  Vulpius.  (Archiv  der  Fharm.  [3],  xiv.,  847.) 
The  author's  experiments  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

No  bichloride  is  formed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
mixtjares  of  calomel  with  sugar,  milk  sugar,  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
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No  decomposition  takes,  place  within  three  months  in  mixtures 
of  calomel  with  magnesia,  carbonate  of  magnesia^  and  sngar. 

Traces  of  bichloride  are  found  after  three  months  in  a  mixtare 
of  calomel,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  sugar  of  milk ;  and  a  larger 
quantity  is  detected  after  the  same  time,  if  the  mixture  contained 
cane  sugar  instead  of  sugar  of  milk. 

Calomel  powders,  containing  magnesia  or  sodium  bicarbonate 
alone,  will  contain  corrosive  sublimate  if  digested  with  water. 

The  formation  of  corrosiye  sublimate  in  mixtures  of  calomel  and 
alkalies  digested  in  water  for  a  short  time  is  not  favoured,  but  on 
the  contrary  prevented,  by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
water;  the  acid  neutralizing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  alkalies  which 
cause  the  formation. 

Note  on  Easton's  Syrup.  W.  Gilmour.  {Pharm.  Jawm^  3rd 
series,  ix.,  713.)  The  washing  of  the  precipitated  quinine,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  syrup,  results  in  a  loss  of  this  alkaloid,  which 
causes  its  actual  amount  contained  in  the  syrup  to  be  less  than  it  is 
.represented  to  be.  The  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  on 
this  subject  show  that  '9  grain  and  not  1  grain  is  the  quantity  of 
quinine  phosphate  really  contained  in  1  fluid  dram  of  the  syrup. 

Vaseline  as  a  Solyent  of  Iodine.  G.  Selle.  (FharmaceuL  ZeUung^ 
1879,  No.  22.  From  New  B&medies,)  The  author  draws  the  atten- 
tion  of  physicians  and  pharmacists  to  the  undoubted  advantages  of 
vaseline  as  a  body  for  various  ointments,  and  defends  it  against  the 
attacks  of  various  writers  of  authority,  who  have  raised  objections 
against  it.  Among  other  things  it  has  been  stated  that  vaseline  is 
not  only  not  absorbed  by  the  skin,  bat  that  it  also  prevents  the 
absorption  of  remedies  which  are  mixed  with  it.  The  anthor  found 
that  20  parts  of  vaseline  dissolve  1  part  of  iodine.  A  small  quantity 
of  this  solution  (0'5  gram)  was  rubbed  into  the  lower  arm  night 
and  morning.  The  urine  collected  during  the  thirty-six  hours  suc- 
ceeding the  first  inunction  showed  the  usual  reactions  for  iodine, 
proving  thereby  that  the  latter  had  been  absorbed. 

The  solution  of  iodine  (1  part)  in  vaseline  (20  parts)  is  soluble 
in  cod-liver  oil  and  other  oils  in  every  proportion,  and  may  even 
be  mixed  with  extract  of  malt.  The  internal  administration  of 
vaseline  appears  to  be  entirely  harmless,  as  no  report  of  any  injury 
caused  by  it  has  so  far  been  published. 

Emplastnim  Plumbi.  J.Mueller.  (Pharmaeeut.  ZeUibng,lS79, 
70.)  The  author  prefers  the  following  process  to  those  usually 
employed : — 

Melt  7,500  grams  lard  with  7,500  grams  olive  oil  in  a  large  copper 
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kettle,  and  add  immediately  3  litres  hot  water ;  then  add  through  a 
sieTe,  stirriiig  constantly,  7,500  grams  litharge,  pieyioosly  heated 
until  entirely  free  from  carbonic  acid  (i.e.  until  a  little  mixed  mth 
nitric  acid  causes  no  eflervescence).  Allow  the  mixtnre  to  stand 
o^er  night,  and  boil  the  plaster  in  the  morning  for  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  honrs  with  a  moderate  heat,  withoat  adding  any  water. 

Notes  on  the  Analytieal  Examination  of  Tuictares.  A.  H.  Allen. 
^From  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  April  30, 
1879.  Analyst^  June,  1879.)  The  officinal  tinctures  are  made 
either  with  rectified  spirit  of  '838  sp.  gr.,  containing  84  per  cent. 
by  weight  of  abeoluto  alcohol,  or  with  a  diluted  spirit  of  |Hroof 
strongth,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  '920,  and  containing  49  per  cent*  of 
alcohol.  Very  frequently  the  rectified  spirit  sold  to  druggists  and 
used  by  them  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  is  bought,  is  60° 
instead  of  56^  over  proof,  so  that  tinctures  made  with  such  a  spirit 
in  the  usual  proportions,  will  be  found  on  analysis  to  contain  a  per- 
centage of  alcohol  slightly  in  excess  of  the  proper  amount.  In 
many  other  instances,  however,  the  cost  of  tinctures  is  reduced,  by 
an  undue  proportion  of  water  in  the  spirit  employed,  and  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases  this  reduction  of  cost  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out a  simultaneous  reduction  of  quality. 

In  many  of  the  officinal  tinctures  the  determination  of  the  alcohol 
presents  no  difficulty.  Mere  distillation  will  suffice  to  separate  it 
in  a  state  of  approximate  purity  from  the  tinctures  of  aconite,  arnica, 
belladonna,  calumba,  capsicum,  catechu,  jalap,  nux  vomica,  opium, 
quinia,  etc.,  iLnd  the  same  is  true  of  the  tinctures  of  iodine,  ferric 
acetate,  etc.,  if  tbey  first  be  rendered  distinctly-  alkaline  with  caustic 
soda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tinctures  of  benzoin,  myrrh,  ginger, 
camphor,^  rhubarb,  etc.,  give  a  distillate -contaminated  with  essential 
oils  or  similar  volatile  matters  in  quantity  (Sufficient  to  afiect,  more 
or  less  seriously,  the  determination  of  alcohol  by  the  density.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  ''aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,"  and  tinctures 
prepared  with  it,  with  the  additional  objection  that  the  distillate 
will  contain  ammonia,  unless  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  spirit  be 
previously  carefully  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  any  of  the  tinctures  to  which  the  distillation  process  is  not 
directly  applicable  be  diluted  considerably  with  water,  the  essential 
oil  is  precipitated  more  or  less  completely,  but  usually  in  so  fine  a 
state  of  division  that  filtration  is  perfectly  useless.  The  author  finds, 
however,  that  this  difficulty  may  be  got  over  veiy  simply  by  opera- 
ting in  the  following  manner : — 50  c.o.  of  the  sample  are  taken  and 
diluted  with  water  to  about  350  c.c.    This  causes  the  precipitation 
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of  the  greater  part  of  the  essential  oil  or  resinous  matter.  A,  few  drops 
of  a  strong  solution  of  otdciam  chloride  are  next  added,  and  this  is 
followed  by  some  solntion  of  sodium  phosphate,  the  liquid  being 
vigorously  stirred.  The  flocculent  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate 
effectually  entangles  the  finely  divided  essential  oil,  and  cUkrifies  the 
liquid.  The  liquid  is  next  diluted  to  a  definite  volume,  400  c.a 
being  sufficient  if  the  tincture  were  prepared  with  proof  sprite  but 
500  is  preferable  if  rectified  spirit  should  have  been  originally  em- 
ployed. The  solution  is  then  thoroughly  agitated  and  passed 
through  a  dry  filter.  A  known  measure  is  then  carefully  distilled, 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  distillate  made  up  exactly  to  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  liquid  before  distillation.  The  density  of 
the  distilled  spirit  is  then  taken,  and  the  corresponding  percentage 
of  proof  spirit  learnt  by  reference  to  a  table.  Evidently  the  pro- 
portion of  proof  spirit  in  the  original  tincture  will  be  either  eight 
or  ten  times  the  amount  found  in  the  distillate,  according  to  the 
extent  of  dilution  practised. 

It  is  convenient  to  state  the  strength  of  the  tincture  in  percentages 
of  proof  spirit,  as  any  deficiency  in  strength  is  then  at  once  Apparent^ 
and  the  extent  of  dilution  is  readily  calculated. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  process  may 
be  relied  on. 

A  sample  of  tincture  of  myrrh  was  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  on  examination  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

6p.  G^.   B   Proof   e    Absolute 
Spirit         Alcohol 
by  yplume.    by  weight. 
Spirit  used  for  preparing 

Tincture  .  .  .  '8378  .  156-7  .  84-1 
Tincture  .  .  .  -8549  .  146-0  .  77-3 
Spirit  in  Tincture  calcn. 


lated  from  resultB 
distillation 


cu.*) 

°:1 


160-7    .    80-8 
1510    .    80-9 


It  would  appear  from  these  results  that  about  6  per  cent,  less  of 
proof  spirit  was  obtained  than  was  present  in  the  alcohol  used  in 
preparing  the  tincture,  and,  therefore,  that  the  method  is  in  error 
to  this  extent.  This  conclusion  is  not.  justified,  for  in  the  above 
calculation  it  is  assumed  that  no  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  spirit 
occurs  on  saturating  it  with  myrrh ;  but  the  following  data  show 
that  this  assumption  is  not  warranted : — 5  grams  of  myrrh  pre- 
viously dried  at  100®  0.  were  added  to  40  c.c.  of  rectified  spirit  of 
'8280  specific  gravity.     After  standing  forty-eight  hours,  the  tine* 
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tare  was  filtered,  the  residne  washed  with  a  little  spirit,  dried,  and 
weighed.  Its  weight  was  3*142  grsma,  so  that  1*858  gram  had 
'dissolved  in  the  spirit.  The  density  of  the  tinotnre  was  fonnd  to 
be  *8432.  The  weight  of  alcohol  nsed  was  '828  x  40  =  33*120  grams, 
which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  dissolved  myrrh,  gives  34*978  as 
the  weight  of  the  tinotnre.  This,  divided  by  the  observed  density, 
gives  41*4  CO.,  as  the  measure  of  the  tinotnre.  Hence  100  c.c. 
would  have  increased  to  103*5  c.o.  In  another  experiment  the 
Tolume  was  found  to  be  103  c.c,  and  in  a  third  experiment,  on 
double  quantities,  it  came  to  104*6.  The  mean  of  these  estimations 
is  103*7.  Thus  the  percentage  of  alcohol  found  in  tincture  of 
myrrh  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  1*037  to  get  the  true  strength  of 
that  employed  in  its  preparation.  Applying  this  correction  to 
the  alcohol  found  by  distillation  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  we  obtain 
156*2  and  156*6  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  against  156*7  employed  in 
preparing  the  tincture,  a  result  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  very  striking  example  of  expansion  of  the  fluid  occurs  in  the 
preparation  of  the  "  spirit  of  camphor,  B.  P."  In  one  experiment 
the  author  placed  10  grams  of  camphor  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  and 
added  90  cc  of  rectified  spirit  of  830  specific  gravity  The  tincture 
produced  measured  exactly  100  c.c,  so  that,  as  camphor  has  a  density 
of  '996,  10  grams  would  measure  9*96  c.c,  and  hence  camphor 
dissolvee  in  alcohol  without  sensible  change  of  volume.  The  tinc- 
ture was  found  by  experiment  to  have  a  density  of  *8446,  the 
theoretical  density,  assuming  no  change  of  volume,  being  '8466. 
Therefore  the  action  of  alcohol  on  camphor  appears  not  to  be  strictly 
that  of  a  solvent.  It  seems  to  act  rather  by  causing  liquefaction  of 
the  camphor,  subsequently  mixing  ytrith  the  resultant  liquid  without 
notable  change  of  volume.  Its  action  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
chloral  hydrate  or  camphor. 

In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  proportion  by  volume  of 
proof  spirit  contained  in  spirit  of  camphor  will  be  nine-tenths  of 
that  present  in  the  alcohol' used  in  its  preparation;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  similar  correction  ought  to  be  applied  in  certain 
other  cases. 

When  the  modified  distillation  process  already  described  is  applied 
to  spirit  of  camphor,  the  determination  of  the  alcohol  can  only  be 
effected  approximately.  Even  when  the  spirit  is  previously  diluted 
with  nine  times  its  volume  of  water,  the  distillate  has  a  distinct 
smell  and  taste  of  camphor. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Monell's  colorimetric  method  (Journ, 
Chem.  Soc,  1878,  ii.,  246)  might  be  advantageously  utilized  for  the 
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estimation  of  alcohol  in  spirit  of  camphor,  but  the  anthor  has  not 
tried  the  experiment. 

The  remainder  of  the  author's  paper  deals  with  the  examination' 
of  one  tincture  in  particular,  viz.,  tinctura  eamphorcB  composikL 
The  spirit  strength  of  this  tincture  may,  with  fair  aocuracj,  be 
deduced  direct  from  the  specific  gravity,  without  previous  distilla- 
tion. If  there  be  any  deficiency  of  alcohol,  there  must  necessarily 
also  be  a  deficiency  of  oil  of  anise,  as  any  spirit  under  proof  strength 
fails  to  dissolve  the  entire  quantity  of  the  oil.  A  copions  separation 
of  oil  should  occur  on  adding  water  to  the  tincture.  A  sample  of 
this  tincture,  submitted  to  the  author  for  analysis  by  an  inspector 
appointed  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  was  found  to 
form  clear  mixtures  with  water  in  any  proportion,  and  th^efore 
could  not  contain  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  this  constituent  (oil  of 
anise).  The  same  sample  did  not  appear  to  contain  any  bensoio 
acid  whatsoever.  This  acid  may  be  readily  detected  and  estimated 
in  the  tincture  in  the  following  manner  :-^A  sample  of  the  tincture, 
when  evaporated  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali  to  half  its 
volume,  shouTd  give  an  immediate  and  copious  precipitate  of  benzoic 
acid  on  being  strongly  acidified  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  the  acid  liqnid  be  then  shaken  with  ether,  and  the  upper 
layer  of  liquid  removed  with  a  pipette,  the  benzoic  acid  is  readily 
obtained  in  a  fairly  pure  condition.  By  transferring  the  ethereal 
layer  to  a  small  bcMhker,  and  evaporating  the  ether  spontaneously  by 
a  current  of  dry  air  from  an  aspirator  or  bellows,  the  benzoic  acid 
remains  as  a  crystalline  residue,  which  may  be  further  examined. 
If  the  shaking  with  ether  be  repeated,  and  the  extraction  of  benzoic 
acid  is  perfect,  a  very  fair  approximate  determination  of  its  quantity 
may  thus  be  obtained,  even  on  as  small  a  quantity  as  5  c.c.  of  the 
tincture.     Chloroform  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  ether. 

A  very  fair  idea  of  the  proportion  of  opium  present  in  compound 
tincture  of  camphor  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  sample  with 
proof  spirit  and  adding  ferric  chloride.  *  By  comparing  the  depth 
of  red  colour  produced  with  that  given  by  a  standard  tinotore,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  Eggertz*  colorimetric  method  of  determining 
carbon  in  steel,  a  good  approximation  to  the  proportion  of  opium 
can  be  obtained.  Of  course,  the  percentage  of  mecoDic  acid  con- 
tained in  different  samples  of  opium  is  somewhat  variable,  and  hence 
the  determioation  is  but  approximate.  A  useful  check  is  obtained 
by  drying  up  a  known  measure  of  the  tincture,  until  the  residue 
ceases  to  lose  weight,  provided  the  tincture  has  not  been  artificially 
coloured  by  caramel  or  some  similar  material. 
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A  New  Mode  of  Prepariiig  Solntion  of  Ferchloride  of  Iron.  E. 
B.  Shnttleworth.  (Oanad,  Pharm.  Joum.y  February,  1879.) 
The  prooesB  consiBts  in  reversing  the  ordinary  operation, — adding 
the  iron  solntion  to  the  nitric  acid  instead  of  the  acid  to  the  iron. 
If  the  specified  quantity  of  nitric  acid  be  placed  in  a  dish  or 
pan,  and  the  iron  solntion,  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric adid,  be  allowed  to  trickle  slowly  into  it,  the  oxidation  is 
instttntaneons  in  the  cold,  and  the  frothing  very  slight.  The 
change  from  blackLsh  green  to  reddish  brown  is  very  marked,  and 
any  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  can  be  at  once  seen. 
When  working  on  a  large  scale  the  liquor  is  best  added  with  a 
syphon.  With  a  bent  glass  tube  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  liquor  from  ten  pounds  of  iron  may  be  run  in  safely  in 
twenty-two  minutes,  and  requires  no  attention  whatever,  save  in 
^tting  the  syphon  in  operation.  With  pharmacopoeial  quantities 
of  material  the  process  of  oxidation  may  be  concluded  in  almost  as 
many  seconds. 

The  final  concentration  may  be  performed  in  a  water  bath,  and  in 

this  case  earthenware  vessels  may  be  used,  but  of  course  the  evapo* 

'  ration  is  much  more  rapid  with  the  naked  flame  on  a  sand  bath ; 

bat  a  high  degree  of  heat  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  making  this 

preparation. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  process  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
conversion  of  the  ferrous  salt  into  the  ferric  is  conducted  entirely 
without  heat. 

Liquor  Arsenicalis.  J.Mueller.  {Pha/rm.  Zeitung,  1879, 112.) 
For  the  preservation  of  Fowler's  solution,  the  author  suggests  tbe« 
addition  of  0'4  gram  of  borax  to  100  grams  of  the  solution.  This, 
he  finds,  will  prevent  the  partial  decomposition  to  which  this  pre- 
paration is  liable,  and  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  presence 
of  organic  matter,  emanating  either  from  the  water  or  the  filtering 
paper  employed. 

Extract  of  llalt.  W.  B.  Dunstan  and  A.  F.  Dimmock. 
(^Pharm,  Joum,^  8rd  series,  ix.,  734.)  The  following  table  includes 
.  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  trade  samples  of  ex- 
tract of  malt.  The  albuminoids  were  calculated  from  the  results 
of  nitrogen  combustions  in  the  usual  manner.  The  authors  hope 
at  some  later  date  to  be  able  to  determine  which  of  these  albu- 
minoids are  coagnlable  and  which  amidic.  Phosphates  were*  deter- 
mined in  the  ash  as  pyrophosphate  of  magnesium.  The  maltose 
was  estimated  by  a  standard  solution  of  cupropotossium  tartrate. 
The  dextrin  was  estimated  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  malt  extract 
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with  dilate  salphuric  acid  and  estimating  the  sngar  preseiLt  by  the 
capropotassinm  solntion  as  glacose — for  maltose  and  dertrin  are 
both  convertible  into  glucose  by  ebullition  with  dilate  salphnric 
acid — calculating  the  glucose  into  maltose,  then  subtracting  from 
the  whole  the  amount  of  maltose  found  before  boiling  with  dilate 
acid,  and  calculating  the  remainder  into  dextrin.  The  starch  con- 
verting power  of  the  extracts  was  found  by  the  author^'  process, 
described  in  this  volume,  page  65.  The  authors  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  process  trustworthily  shows  the 
relative  value  of  different  samples  of  malt  extract,  inasmuch  as  it 
accurately  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  last  traces  of  starch  are 
converted.  Large  quantities  of  diastase,  and  therefore  large 
quantities  of  malt  extract,  are  necessary  to  effect  this  entire  con- 
versioi;!  of  every  trace  of  starch ;  whereas,  as  is  well  known,  very 
small  quantities  of  diastase,  and  therefore  very  small  quantities  of 
malt  extract,  will  convert  relatively  large  quantities  of  starch  into  a 
liquid  condition,  that  is,  will  practically  digest  large  quantities  of 
starchy  foods.  Such  a  result,  useful  enough  for  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, but  not  snfficiently  sharp  for  analytical  purposes,  is  obtained 
by  using  the  pudding  process,  which  the  authors  described  in  a 
previous  paper,  and  which  was  tried  as  a  rough  indication  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  diastase  on  all  the  exti*acts  which  they 
examined. 

Results  of  Examination  of  Trade  Samples  of  Malt  Extract. 


Constitaente. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Water(100*C.)!61-3 

87-6 

320 

27-0 

19-6 

200 

19-4 

31-9 

24-2 

190 

84'5 

302 

86-3 

20*0 

Ash    ...    . 

10 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-4 

1-6 

1-4 

1-1 

1-6 

11 

0-4 

11 

0-8 

1-6 

Maltose.    .    . 

26-3 

16-9 

41-8 

530    670 

48-7 

600 

63-8 

59-0 

28-9 

46 

444 

4-6 

60-4 

Dexta-in.    .    . 

2-5 

3-9 

6-2 

9-8  1    61 

6-2 

91 

6-9 

90 

7-2 

31 

67 

31 

8-5 

Albaminoids  . 

6-3 

6-2 

61 

6-3      7-7 

6-9 

8-2 

6-3 

6-2 

6-3 

4-6 

4-0 

0-6 

6-0 

Phosphates  as 

Phosphoric 

Pentoxide 

0-3 

0-8 

03 

0-4     0-5 

0-2 

0-6 

0-2 

0-3 

_~ 

0-1 

0-8 

•06 

0-6 

Grams  of  Ex- 

tract required 

to       convert 

one  gram  of 

Stftrch.    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

—     17-3 

— 

— 

-— 

290 

— 

— 

— 

— 

340 

Alcohol .    .    . 

"~ 

""■ 

"~" 

"^ 

~~ 

— 

"■" 

— 

— 

~" 

-      4-1  1 

— 

Hypophospbite  of  Zinc.  R.  W.  Gardner.  (Druggists'  Oircular 
amd  Ghem.  Gazette^  from  Med.  Record,)  The  object  of  the  author's 
paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  hypophospbite  of  zinc  as 
a  remedial  agent. 
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The  only  combiaation  of  phosphorus  and  zinc  heretofore  in  nse  is 
a  phosphide  of  zinc,  of  the  formula  Pg  Zug,  which  consists  of  phos- 
phorus and  metallic  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former 
to  about  six  parts  of  the  latter,  and  contains  both  in  an  unoxidized 
state.  As  no  oxygen  enters  into  its  combination,  the  phosphorus 
produces  the  same  irritant  effect  in  the  stomach  as  if  given  in  the 
free  state,  its  irritant  action  being  caused  by  its  oxidation.  The 
ordinary  dose  of  phosphide  of  zinc  is  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  which 
cannot  be  largely  increased.  The  proportion  of  zinc  contained  in 
this  quantity  is  too  infinitesimal  to  prove  a  useful  nervine  tonic, 
"while  the  proportion  of  phosphoras  is  much  less  still. 

The  author  therefore  proposes  the  use  of  hypophosphite  of  zinc  of 
the  formula  Zn  (P  H^  03)3,  4  H^  O.  In  this  salt  both  the  zinc  and 
phosphorns  are  in  a  protoxidized*  state,  in  which  condition  the 
phosphoras  is  rendered  non-irritant,  admitting  the  use  of  such 
quantities  as  to  fully  meet  all  indications  for  either  phosphorus  or 
zinc.  The  salt  being  perfectly  soluble  is  at  once  assimilated,  while 
both  elements  in  the  phosphide  must  be  oxidized  previous  to  assimi- 
lation ;  its  advantages  in  most  nervous  diseases  over  zinc  oxide,  zinc 
sulphate,  etc.,  being  that  the  very  desirable  effects  of  phosphorus  in 
its  best  condition  for  assimilative  action  are  also  available  by  its 
use.  *  The  condition  of  absolute  purity  is  essential  to  this,  as  to  all 
hypophosphite  salts,  for  unless  used  in  this  condition  their  thera- 
peutic effect  is  either  very  much  impaired  or  wholly  lost. 

In  the  author's  opinion  a  syrup  containing  eight  grains  of  the 
salt  in  one  fluid  oance,  is  the  most  suitable  form  for  its  administra- 
tion, as  the  sugar  is  an  efficient  preservative  against  atmospheric 
inflaence,  and  renders  the  preparation  more  palatable.  The  dose  of 
this  syrup  is  one  to  two  fluid  drams  three  times  a  day. 

A  Drying  Closet.  T.  E.  Greenish.  (Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series, 
ix.,  81.)  An  excellent  description  is  given  by  the  author  of  a 
drying  closet  particularly  well  suited  for  pharmaoeutical  labora- 
tories. The  description  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  the  details  of  the  description,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
original  article. 

XTnguentum  Hydrargyri.  Dr.  R.  Godeffroy.  (Zeitschr.  des 
oesterr.  Apoth,  Ver.,  1879, 104.)  The  author  recommends  petroleum 
jelly,  hardened  with  a  little  paraffin,  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  mixture  of  lard  and  suet  in  the  preparation  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment. The  extinction  of  the  mercury  by  means  of  this  preparation 
is  readily  effected  in  a  short  time,  the  best  proportions  for  this 
purpose  being  1  part  of  the  jelly  to  10  parts  of  mercury.     The 
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remainder  of  the  jelly  is  added  after  globules  of  mercury  are  no 
longer  discernible. 

Milk  as  a  SolTent  of  auiniiie.  B.  L.  Batterbury.  (From 
Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  73.)  The  author  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  not  generally  known,  that  milk  is  not  only  a  good  solvent 
of  quinine,  bat  that  it  also  disguises  its  bitterness.  He  states  that 
if  one  grain  of  the  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  milk, 
the  solation  is  scarcely  perceptibly  bitter;  whilst  two  grains 
dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  do  not  make  it  markedly  bitter. 
A  dose  of  five  grains  may  be  taken  in  two  ounces  of  milk  without 
rendering  it  very  unpleasant,  and  if  this  be  thrown  into  a  tumbler- 
ful of  milk,  the  bitterness  all  but  disappears.  The  method  ap- 
pears to  present  especial  advantages  in  administering  quinine  to 
children. 

The  suitability  of  milk  for  this  purpose  has  since  received  con- 
firmation ;  and>  Mr.  Palmer,  resident  surgeon  of  the  Birmingham 
General  Dispensary,  recommends  the  use  of  a  solution  of  quinine 
in  glycerin,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  one  dram,  the  dose 
being  given  in  a  wineglassful  of  milk. 

A  New  Minim  Pipette.  C.  W.  Drew.  (Amer,  Joum,  of 
Pharm,,  March,  1879.)  This  pipette  is  of  novel  construction,  con- 
sisting of  a  graduated  minim  tube  placed  within  a  larger  tube  of 
about  half  the  length  of  the  former.  A  short  section  of  rubber 
tubing  connects  the  two  at  the  lower  part  of  the  larger  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  smaller,  along  which  it  may  be  moved.  By  im- 
mersing the  point  of  the  graduated  tube  in  a  liquid,  closing  the 
upper  part  of  the  larger  tube  by  the  thumb,  and  sliding  the  oater 
tube  up,  the  liquid  is  drawn  into  the  graduated  tube  as  though  the 
month  were  applied,  and  without  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
usually  attending  this  mode  of  operating. 

A  woodcut  illustrating  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  original 
article. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Emulsion.  W.  Gilmour.  (PJiarm,  Joum,^  3rd 
series,  is.,  773.)  Of  all  the  ezcipients  suggested  by  different  au- 
thorities for  emulsifying  cod  liver  oil,  the  author  considers  gum  tra- 
gacanth  to  be  the  best.  Let  3  drams  of  the  finest  white  powdered 
tragacanth  be  rubbed  up  in  a  large  mortar  with  3  ounces  of 
glycerin.  To  this  add  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  convert  it 
into  a  thick  transparent  jelly,  from  8  to  10  ounces  being  pro- 
bably required.  After  cooling  add  the  cod  liver  oil,  which  should 
first  be  mixed  either  with  plain  water  or  lime  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  of  the  latter  to  three  of  the  oil  i  or  if,  as  is  customary. 
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the  emulsion  is  intended  to  contain  the  hypophosphites  of  lime  or 
soda,  let  these  be  add^d  to  the  plain  water  previons  to  mixing 
with  the  oil ;  and  then  let  this  primary  emalsion  be  gradnally 
added  to  the  mncilage  of  tragaoanth  with  constant  stirring.  In  the 
process  of  mixing,  the  emalsion  not  only  creams,  bat  also  thickens 
np  to  a  certain  point,  and  individnal  taste  mnst  settle  the  extent  to 
which  the  mixtnre  may  be  carried.  The  anthor  finds  the  3 
drams  of  tragacanth  emolsify  from  50  to  80  onnces  of  what  lie  calls 
the  primary  emulsion,  the  former  quantity  being  very  thick  and 
not  easily  poured  from  the  mortar,  the  latter  qnantity  flowing  more 
freely,  and  forming  what  he  considers  the  better  emulsion.  In 
mixing  the  oU  with  the  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  add  it  too  hurriedly,  else  it  will  not  emulsify.  The  mixture 
will  simply  break  np  into  a  clotted  mass,  and  no  amount  of  labour 
apparently  will  bring  it  back  to  the  emulsified  form.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  better  way  is  at  once  to  begin  again  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  mucilage,  to  which  the  clotted  mass  should  be 
carefully  added  by  degrees.  In  this  way  only  can  the  emnlsion  be 
brought  back  to  its  proper  form. 

As  a  suitable  means  of  flavouring  the  emulsion,  the  author  re- 
commends the  addition  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  drops  of  the  oil  to  each  ounce  of  cod  liver  oil.  He  prefers 
bitter  almond  oil  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  to  that  which  has 
been  deprived  of  it. 

Ungnentiim  Diachylon.  Dr.  Ynlpius.  (PharmaceuL  Zeibung^ 
1879, 151.)  The  following  formula  is  recommended  by  the  author 
as  the  best  for  the  preparation  of  this  ointment : — 1  kilogram  of 
litharge  in  fine  powder  is  heated  with  4  kilograms  of  olive  oil 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  nntil  the  reaction  is  completed. 
After  straining,  and  when  nearly  cool,  60  grams  of  oil  of  lavender 
are  incorporated  with  the  ointment.  This  process  is  said  to  be  the 
one  adopted  in  Prof.  Hebra's  clinic  at  Vienna,  and  to  yield  a  pre- 
paration superior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  German  Pharmacopodia. 

Oleic  Acid  and  the  Oleates.  L.  Wolff.  {Amer.  Journal  of 
Pharm.,  1879,  8.)  The  writer  places  little  confidence  in  com- 
meroial  oleic  acid,  and  recommends  that  it  be  prepared  from 
almond  oil  with  lead  oxide,  as  in  the  officinal  process  for  lead 
plaster,  and  washing  with  benzine  to  seperate  the  lead  palmitate 
from  the  lead  oleate.  The  benzine  solution  is  then  shaken  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  forms  lead  chloride  and  leaves  the 
oelic  acid  in  solntion.     This  should  be  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
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solnble  in  92  per  cent.  alooHol,  should  not  give  a  dafk  precipitate 
with  ammoninm  hydrosnlphate,  nor  congeal  when  cooled  to  32^. 

He  giyes  formal®  for  preparing  some  oleates,  which  is  to  dis- 
solve the  drag  in  the  acid  at  a  moderate  heat.  Usnally  the  metal- 
lic oxides,  or  in  some  instances  the  metal  itself,  is  employed.  He 
suggests  making  oleates  of  the  alkaloids,  and  thinks  they  are 
destined  to  hold  an  important  place  in  medicine.  The  alkaloids 
combine  so  readily  with  this  acid,  that  the  anthor  suggests  its  nse 
in  obtaining  the  various  alkaloids  in  lien  of  more  expensive  pro- 


Fluid  Extracts  by  Beperoolatian.  E.  B.  Squibb.  (Pharm. 
Joum.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  167, 184,  286,  347,  450,  601,  854,  1039.)  An 
elaborate  series  of  articles,  which  since  its  completion  has  been 
re-published  in  the  fonn  of  a  pamphlet.  Not  suited  for  abstrac- 
tion. 

Test  for  the  Purity  of  Olive  Oil.  M.  Poutet.  {Ohmniker 
Zeittmg,  1879,  No.  5.)  The  test  recommended  is  a  solution  of 
meronrons  nitrate  prepared  by  dissolving  6  grams  of  mercnry  in 
7*5  grams  of  nitric  acid  (of  3^  to  48°  B.)  without  heat.  96  grams 
of  the  oil  to  be  tested  are  mixed  with  8  grams  of  this  mercurous 
solution,  and  the  whole  shaken  every  ten  minntes  for  two  hours, 
after  which  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  honrs.  The 
elaidin  thus  formed  will  be  pale  yellow  and  qnite  firm  if  the  oil  was 
pure ;  while  in  the  case  of  adulterated  oil,  it  will  be  orange  or  dark 
red,  and  only  partially  solid,  or  not  solid  at  aU.  Oil  of  sesame  may 
be  detected  in  olive  oil  by  shaking  2  parts  of  the  suspected  sample^ 
at  a  temperature  of  20**  to  25°  0.,  with  1  part  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  of  22°  B.,  in  which  0*05  to  0*1  gram  of  sngar  has  been  pre- 
viously dissolved.  The  oil  which  separates  upon  standing  will 
show  a  distinct  pink  colour  if  sesame  oil  was  present.  The  greater 
or  lesser  intensity  of  the  coloration  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
adulteration.  « 

Examinations  of  Commercial  Specimens  of  Scammony.  J.  Wood- 
land. (Ohem.  and  Drugg,,  Feb.,  1878,  76.)  The  author's  examina- 
tion of  ten  commercial  samples  of  this  drug  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Six  samples  contained  large  proportions  of  starch. 

Two  samples  contained  only  traces  of  starch. 

Seven  samples  contained  5  to  12  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Two  samples  contained  no  starch,  and  only  small  percentages 
(3  to  3'5)  of  earthy  matter. 

He  found  no  jalap,  common  or  guaiacum  resin  present  in  any  of 
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the  samples.  The  starch  granules,  when  seen  under  the  mioroscope, 
were  identified  as  those  of  wheat. 

On  estimation  to  ascertain  the  percentages  of  resin  present,  the 
following  were  the  results  : — 

One  sample  contained  58  per  cent,  of  resin. 

Two  samples  contained  respectively  69  and  75  per  cent. 

Five  samples  contained  from  76  to  80  per  cent. 

Two  samples  contained  respootiyely  81  and  83  per  cent. 

The  percentages  of  resin  were  ascertained  by  boiling  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  sample  in  a  test-tube  with  ether,  pouring  off  the 
clear  liquid  on  to  a  weighed  filter  paper  (previously  moistened  with 
ether),  again  boiling  the  residue  with  ether,  pouring  this  clear  liquid 
on  to  the  weighed  filter,  and  repeating  this  process  a  third  time ; 
the  filter  paper  was  then  washed  with  ether,  and  the  filtered  ethereal 
liquids  containing  the  resin  having  been  received  into  a  weighed 
vessel,  the  ether  was  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  vessel  noted.  The  filter  paper  was  then  dried,  and 
the  increase  in  weight  noted.  The  filter  paper  was  weighed  in 
order  to  confirm  the  percentage  of  resin  obtained,  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  filter  and  weighed  vessel  equalling  the  amount  of  the 
sample  taken. 

Scammony,  it  is  stated,  should  form  a  white  emulsion  with  water, 
but  in  the  cases  of  the  seven  which  yielded  from  5  to  12  per  cent, 
of  ash  the  emulsions  had  a  very  dirty  appearance. 

A  Mistora  Chiaiaci  in  (Sear  Solution.  B.  Squire.  {Pharm. 
Joum.,  3rd  series,  iz.,  894.)  The  author  points  out  that  tincture  of 
guaiacum  forms  a  clear  mixture  with  glycerine,  and  that,  given  in 
this  form,  the  necessary  bulk  of  the  dose  of  the  tincture  may  be 
much  diminished.  He  oses  a  rectified  spirit  tincture  in  the  place 
of  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  suggests  the 
admixture  of  half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of  this  tincture  with  one 
or  two  drams  of  glycerine  for  a  dose.  The  mixture  does  not  bear 
dilution  with  water  without  a  separation  of  the  resin.  If  it  is  to  be 
diluted,  glycerine  should  be  used  instead  of  water. 

Scheme  for  the  Valuation  of  Dover's  Powder.  A.  B.  Prescott. 
(^Amer,  Joum,  of  Pharm,^  Dec,  1878,  561.)  The  process  is  as 
follows : — 

The  powder  is  made  alkaline  and  agitated  with  several  portions 
of  benzol.  The  emetine  and  narcotine  are  dissolved,  the  morphia  is 
lot  dissolved  (more  than  a  trcice)  from  alkaline  solutions  by  benzol. 
The  benzol  solution  is  concentrated,  and  the  alkaloids  extracted 
with  acidulated  (sulphuric  acid)  water;  this  solution  is  made  slightly 
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alkaline  witli  ammonia,  and  agitated  with  several  portions  of  petro^ 
lenm  naphtha  (sp.  gr.  '725).  The  petroleum  naphtha  is  oonoentrated 
and  treated  with  acidulated  (snlpharic  acid)  water.  The  acidulated 
water  solution  is  treated  with  Mayer's  solution,  1  cc.  of  which 
precipitates  00189  gram  of  emetine.  The  alkaline  solution,  after 
agitation  with  petroleum  naphtha,  is  made  slightly  acid  (sulphuric) 
and  titrated  with  Mayer's  solution,  1  c.o.  precipitating  *0213  gram 
of  narootine.  The  residue,  after  treating  the  powder  with  benzol, 
is  treated  seyeral  times  with  amylic  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed  as  orude  morphia.  This  is  then 
redissolved  in  acidulated  (sulphuric)  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
titrated  with  Mayer's  solution,  1  c.c.  precipitating  '020  gram  of 
morphia. 

The  method  is  tabulated  as  follows : — ' 

The  dry  powder  is  moistened  with  ammonia  and  shaken  with 
several  portions  of  benzol. 


Bebidub,  containing  mor- 
phia, indeterminate 
and  inorganic  matter, 
etc. 

Agitate  with  seyeral 
portions  amylic  alcohol; 
separate,  eyaporate  the 
amylic  alcoholic  eolation 
to  dryness,  and  weigh  as 
crude  morphia.  Dissolye 
in  addnlated  water,  filter, 
and  titrate  with  Mayer's 
solution. 


SoLUTiOK,  containing  emetine,  nareotine,  and  perhaps 
some  indeterminate  matter. 


Concentrate,  agitate  with  aoidnlated  water ;  separ- 
ate the  water  solution  from  the  benzol  by  deoantation 
or  filtering  through  a  wet  filter  (the  benzol  will  re* 
main  in  the  filter),  concentrate,  make  slightly  alkaline 
(ammonia),  and  shake  with  several  portions  of  petro- 
leum naphtha. 


Alkalinb  Solution. 

Nareotine. 

Make  slightly  add  and 
titrate  with  Mayer*B  solu- 
tion. 


Pbtbol.  Napb.  Solution. 

Emetine. 

Agitate  with  acidulated 
water;  separate,  and  ti- 
trate its  acidulated  water 
solution  with  Mayer's 
solution. 


Improved  Formula  for  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Violets. 
C.  Bernbeck.  (Pharmaceui.  Zdtung,  1879,  No.  33.)  100  grama 
of  the  fresh  flowers,  freed  from  the  calyxes,  are  crushed  in  a  mortar, 
then  gradually  impregnated  with  50  grams  of  alcohol,  and  macerated 
with  the  latter  in  a  covered  glass  jar  for  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
after  which  the  whole  is  strongly  pressed.     The  resulting  liquid 
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is  made  up  with  water  to  100  grams,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  900 
grams  of  freshly  prepared,  thick,  simple  sjrap. 

The  sjrnp  thus  obtained  is  an  excellent  product,  both  as  regards 
oolonr  and  odonr.  The  alcohol  employed  effects  a  complete  separar- 
iion  of  albumen  and  peotic  substances,  and  ensures  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  all  the  cyanin  and  violin  contained  in  the  flowers. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  syrup  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent. 
by  weight,  which,  considering  the  small  dose,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  objectionable. 

Eztractom  Cannabis  IndicsB.  W.  H.  Deprez.  (Abstract  from 
an  inaugural  essay;  Amer,  Pharm.  Joum.y  Nov.,  1878,  618.)  The 
author  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  commerci&l  extract 
of  Indian  hemp  from  its  behaviour  to  solvents.  The  amount  of 
moisture  was  first  determined  by  exposing  100  grains  of  the  extract 
to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  until  it  ceased  to  lose  weight.  The 
residue  was  next  treated  with  water  until  deprived  of  all  principles 
soluble  in  this  menstruum,  and  the  undissolved  portion  dried  and 
weighed.  A  portion  of  the  undissolved  residue  was  then  succes- 
sively treated  with  petroleum  benzin,  benzol,  and  alcohol,  and  in 
each  case  the  amount  of  dissolved  matter  ascertained.  A  small 
residue  was  finally  left,  which  was  found  to  be  insoluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  potassa.  The  samples 
examined  were :  (1)  one  prepared  from  gunjah  by  the  process  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia ;  (2)  a  sample  prepared  in  Germany ;  (3  and  4) 
two  samples  prepared  by  two  different  manufacturers  in  England. 
Calculated  for  100  grains  of  the  original  extracts,  the  results  were 
8.3  follows : — 


Soluble  in 

Petanleom 

^ 

Loss  by  Hsat. 

Water. 

Benaln. 

Benzol. 

AloohoL 

Insoluble. 

Total. 

1 

1-7      . 

1-6 

.       73-8       . 

18-4 

.      1-4 

.      3-3      . 

100-1 

a 

.        1-2      . 

1-7 

.       73-8       , 

17-6 

.       2-3 

.      3-6      . 

1000 

3 

.      10-6      . 

3-4 

.      66-4      . 

16-6 

.      1-4 

.      2-7      . 

99-9 

4 

.       20      . 

18-8 

.      60-2      . 

16-4 

.      0-9 

.      2-7      . 

1000 

Detection  of  Alcohol  in  Essential  Oils.  A.  Drechsler .  (fihem. 
Zeitung,  1878,  270.)  The  reagent  employed  by  the  author  is  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  potassium  bichromate  in  10  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  1*30  sp.  gr.  Five  or  six  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  are 
mixed  in  a  small  flat  porcelain  dish  with  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
reagent,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  In  the  presence  of 
alcohol,  the.  characteristic  pungent  odour  of  ethyl  nitrite  will  be 
evolved  as  soon  as  the  two  liquids   are  brought  together,   while 
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peculiar  changes  of  colour,  varying  with  different  oils,  will  be  ob- 
Beryed  after  some  time. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Bilnted  Acids  of  the  PharmacopcBia. 
(Ohem.  and  Drugg.,  March,  1879,  99.)  In  criticising  the  directions 
of  the  B.  P.  for  the  preparation  of  the  diluted  acids,  the  writer  con- 
siders  it  a  bit  of  ultra-refinement  to  require  that  the  measured  acid 
shall  be  added  to  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  that,  after  a 
certain  temperature  has  been  arrived  at,  more  water  shall  be  added 
to  make  the  whole  measure  a  given  quantity,  when  the  very  measure- 
glass  used,  or  the  mere  act  of  measuring  itself,  must  almost  of 
necessity  entail  more  serious  error  than  any  which  can  possibly 
arise  from  change  of  temperatnre  in  the  act  of  mixing.  10,  20,  50, 
or  even  more  drops  may  be  added  to  or  taken  from  an  ordinary 
4  or  10  ounce  measure-glass  without  enabling  us  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  incorrect,  and  yet  this  implies,  so  far  as  the  measuring  of 
the  acid  is  concerned,  a  variation  in  strength  as  great  as,  or  probably 
greater  than,  any  produced  by  the  condensation  or  expansion 
resulting  from  the  mixing  of  the  liquids. 

In  diluting  hydrochloric  acid,  if  the  acid  be  added  to  the  water 
carefully,  little  by  little,  the  temperature  will  not  be  raised  many 
degrees — not  more  tlian  8°  F. — and  the  actual  condensation  of  the 
liquids  will  not  be  more  than  1  part  in  300.  In  other  words,  the 
temperatnre  is  so  little  elevated  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  affect 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid  at  all,  whilst  the  condensation  which  takes 
place  on  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  water  is  also  infinitesimal,  * 
being  only  in  the  foregoing  proportions  of  nearly  1  in  300.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  the  proportions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  8  ounces  of 
acid  by  measure  to  18^  ounces  of  water  may  be  accepted  as  correct, 
seeing  that  the  difference  involved  is  less  than  half  a  fluid  dram. 

In  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  is 
raised  higher  than  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  thermometer  indicat- 
ing about  10^  F.  increase,  whilst  the  actual  condensation  is  1  part 
in  nearly  71\,  The  Pharmacopoeia  proportions  of  6  fluid  ounces  of 
acid,  and  water  to  make  31  fluid  ounces,  will  therefore  be  deficient 
by  189  drops,  or  about  3  fluid  drams,  if  the  water  is  measured  as 
25  ounces  previous  to  mixing.  To  bring  this  out  more  plainly,  the 
formula  might  run  thus: — Nitric  acid,  6  fluid  ounces;  water,  75 
ounces  and  3  drams;  mix.  With  the  flask,  the  condensa.tioa 
taking  place  in  the  process  of  mixing,  the  only  allowance  which 
requires  to  be  made  is  that  of  expansion  from  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, and  this  would  not  amount  to  more  than  20  drops. 

It  is  with  sulphuric  acid  that  the  most  extreme  results  are  ob- 
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tained.  On  mixing  this  acid  with  tlie  water,  the  temperature  is 
raised  nearly  20°  F.,  and  the  actual  condensation  after  the  ther- 
mometer has  fallen  to  the  temperature  of  60°,  amounts  to  1  in  45J. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  allows  for  this  condensation  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  ounce  in  the  84  ounces,  the  proportions  ordered  to  be  taken 
being  7  fluid  ounces  of  the  acid  to  77  ounces  of  water.  This  would 
make  84  ounces  but  for  the  condensation,  and  the  directions  are 
therefore  further  given  to  add  more  water,  to  measure  83|  fluid 
ounces  at  60°  F.  The  Pharmacopoeia  proportions,  though  thus  allow- 
ing for  this  half-ounce,  are  therefore  still  deficient  about  1 J  ounce, 
and  the  process  might  consequently  be  given : — Sulphuric  acid,  7 
fluid  ounces  ;  water,  78  fluid  ounces  and  6  drams ;  mix. 

As  a  much  simpler  and  certainly  far  more  accurate  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  diluted  acids,  the  writer  proposes  the  introduction  of 
definite  weights  of  the  strong  acids  into  a  10,000-grain  flask,  and 
the  gradual  addition  of  water  to  fill  the  flask  to  the  mark.  For 
this  size  flask  the  proportion  by  weight  of  the  respective  acids ' 
would  be: — Hydrochloric  acid,  3,497  grains;  nitric  acid,  2,743 
grains ;  and  sulphuric  acid,  1,543  grains.  In  these  circumstances 
the  expansion  resulting  from  the  increase  of  temperature  only 
requires  to  be  allowed  for,  although  it  is  of  little  moment,  as  even 
in  the  case  of  Sulphuric  acid  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  1 
dram,  or  1  part  in  about  170. 

With  regard  to  the  diluted  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  that  it  will  answer  to  the  test  neither  of 
specific  gravity  or  of  neutralizing  power.  These  might  both  be 
conveniently  lowered,  but,  unfortunately,  as  ordered  to  be  prepared 
it  contains  all  the  elements  of  uncertainty,  and  no  standard  will  ever 
insure  absolute  uniformity.  In  directing  the  mixed  acids  to  be  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  adding  the  water,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  there  is  not  an  unnecessary  waste  of  chlorine  gas  from  a  too 
lengthened  contact  of  the  concentrated  acids.  Twelve  hours,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  seems  sufficient  to  eflect  the  necessary  de- 
composition of  the  acids,  without  unnecessary  waste  of  gas,  although 
doubtless  much  depends  upon  temperature,  exposure,  and  other  con- 
ditions which  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  writer  has  obtained 
much  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  results  by  heating  the  concen- 
trated acids,  and  thus  producing  speedy  decomposition,  than  by  any 
other  method.  For  this  purpose  the  strong  acids  are  put  into  a  large 
flask  or  other  suitable  vessel,  and  the  heat  is  cautiously  but  quickly 
raised  until  efiervescence  takes  place  and  the  chlorine  gas  is 
copiously  given  off!.     The  water  is  then  added  by  degrees  with  brisk 
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agitation,  so  as  to  absorb  the  free  gas  -whicb  bas  collected  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flask.  In  this  way,  if  the  least  care  be  taken  but 
little  chlorine  need  be  driven  off,  as  the  heat,  if  quickly  raised,  does 
not  to  any  extent  affect  the  npper  portion  of  the  flask,  while  the 
concentrated  acids  are  almost  at  once  decomposed,  and  the  whole 
process  may  be  speedily  concluded  with  but  a  minimnm  of  the 
uncertainty  characteristic  of  the  official  process. 

One  suggestion  only  need  be  thrown  out  regarding  the  diluted 
phosphoric  acid  ;  namely,  the  recognition  of  a  strong  acid  by  the 
PharmacopoBia,  from  which  the  diluted  acid  might  be  prepared,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  acids  already  referred  to.  The  popularity 
of  the  different  preparations  into  which  phosphoric  acid  enters  has 
already  led  to  the  introduction  and  general  acceptance  by  chemists 
of  a  concentrated  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'75,  and  from  this  the 
diluted  acid  might  most  advantageously  be  prepared.  The  relation 
of  this  strong  acid  to  the  dilute  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may 
shortly  be  referred  to,  as  it  may  be  useful  in  some  instances,  and  few 
of  the  text-books  give  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*75,  unlike  the  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  tribasic,  an^  has  as  nearly  as  possible  six  times  the 
saturating  power  of  the  official  diluted  acid.  In  diluting  it  to  the 
requisite  strength,  proceed  by  either  of  the  plans  considered  in  the 
other  dilute  acids,  namely,  by  measuring  the  acid  and  adding  the 
water,  or  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  pint  or  10,000-graitt  flask,  and 
filling  up  with  water.  By  the  former  plan,  2  ounces  by  measure  of 
the  acid  and  water  to  make  one  pint,  will  give  a  dilute  acid  cor- 
responding in  every  respect  to  the  Pharmacopoeial  preparation.  In 
adding  the  concentrated  acid  to  the  water,  the  temperature  is  not 
raised  to  any  extent,  nor  does  contraction  of  bulk  in  the  mixed 
liquids  take  place  to  any  degree ;  so  that  both  may  be  ignored  in 
calculating  results. 

Organic  Impiirities  in  Liquor  AmmoniSB.  C .  D  o  n  a  th .  (Archw 
der  Pharm.  [3],  xiv.,  176.)  Many  samples  of  commercial  liquor 
ammonia  are  so  largely  contaminated  with  tarry  and  empyreumatic 
impurities,  as  to  form  brownish  red  mixtures  with  nitric  acid,  and 
pink  ones  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  has  examined  samples 
of  which  50  c.c,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  discharged  the 
colour  from  3 '8  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution,  of  which  each  c.o. 
corresponded  to  0'00449  gram  of  oxalic  acid.  Such  liquor  am- 
monia is  unfit  for  analyJbical  and  for  many  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
The  author  regards  permanganate  as  a  very  suitable  test  for  the 
organic  purity  of  this  preparation. 
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Kinate  of  ftninine  for  Hypodermic  Injection.  H.  Collier. 
(^PJiami,  Joum,f  3rd  series,  ix.,  104.)  Solntions  intended  for  hypo- 
dermio  nse  require  to  be  neatral,  and  of  such  a  strength  that  a  few 
mfnimB  only  are  needed  for  injection.  The  author  has  prepared  a 
solution  of  ordinary  quinine  sulphate  containing  1  grain  in  10 
miniiDs,  by  heating  the  quinine  and  water  in  a  beaker  and  adding 
jost  sufficient  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  quinine ;  but  the 
solution  was  found  to  be  too  acid  for  use.  In  one  case,  however,  in 
which  this  was  employed,  the  patient  did  remarkably  well,  and  no 
irritation  was  produced  by  the  punctures.  He  made  some  of  the 
so-called  neutiul  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  even  after  a  second  crys- 
tallization its  solution  was  very  acid,  and  it  was  not  more  soluble 
than  1  in  10.  Hydrochlorate  of  quinine  is  fairly  soluble  in  warm 
water,  and  such  a  solution  has  been  injected  warm,  but  the  result 
was  not  satisfactory.  Kinate  of  quinine  being  much  more  soluble, 
the  author  prepared  some  of  this  salt  by  mixing  solutions  of  kinate 
of  barium  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  separating  the  precipitated 
sulphate  of  barium  by  filtration.  On  evaporation  the  filtrate  yielded 
the  kinate  of  quinine  in  amorphous  masses,  and  the  same  result  was 
obtained  by  evaporating  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  of 
the  same  filtrate  spread  over  a  glass  slide  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
slowly,  showed  very  distinct  crystalline  tufts  under  the  microscope. 
The  plaja  adopted  by  the  author  is  to  reduce  the  solution  to  dryness 
over  a  water  bath,  and  then  to  powder  the  residue.  The  kinate 
obtained  by  slow  evaporation  at  ordinary  temperatures  contains  a 
large  qnantity  of  water,  some  of  which  it  loses  at  90°  F. ;  so  that  to 
ensure  a  definite  product  it  is  necessary  to  dry  it. 

Kinate  of  quinine  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  per- 
fectly neutral.  The  strength  of  the  solution  which  is  used  at  Guy's 
Hospital  is  1  in  4.  So  far  it  has  given  satisfaction,  and  as  it  pos- 
sesses the  two  great  attributes  of  solubility  and  neutrality,  the 
author  thinks  that  this  salt  will  supply  a  real  want. 

Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  as  a  Solvent  for  Iodine.  Dr.  E. 
T.  Blackwell.  (From  the  Medical  Times).  On  placing  together 
powdered  iodine  and  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  the  violet  colour  of 
the  former  is  immediately,  and  with  great  intensity,  imparted  to 
the  latter ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  a  rather 
long  period — two  months  or  more — they  unite  in  the  proportion  of 
1  of  iodine  to  3  of  the  oil.  This  solution  mixes  freely  with  oils, 
fats,  glycerine,  alcohol,  ethers,  and  fluid  extracts  of  vegetable 
matter ;  and  is  alone  a  most  eligible  concentrated  preparation  for 
application  to  parts  where  a  thin  fluid  is  liable  to  be  swept  away, 
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as  in  the  throat,  the  nares,  vagina,  and  nteras,  and  where,  at  best, 
only  a  small  amount  can  be  made  to  adhere.  As  the  physiological 
rather  than  the  chemical  action  is  desirable  in  a  topicsd  application 
of  iodine,  this  preparation  merits  acceptance,  because  it  leayes  the 
tissues  soft  and  in  good  condition  for  absorption. 

Formula  for  Iodized  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

P>    Powdered  Iodine 9j. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds        .        .      (by  weight)      5J. 
Mix,  and  shake  occasionally  for  two  months. 

This  may  be  combined  with  many  other  remedies  for  external 
application,  to  meet  many  different  indications.  If  the  purpose  be 
to  induce  resolution  of  swollen  glands,  soap  liniment  may  be  chosen; 
if  to  produce  counter  irritation  or  blistering,  cantharidal  collodion 
or  croton  oil  would  be  suitable.  For  general  external  use,  in  which 
an  emollient,  un staining,  and  less  concentrated  article  is  desirable, 
the  iodized  oil  of  almonds  with  glycerine  fulfils  all  the  indications, 
leaving  the  skin  after  its  application  supple  and  without  stain. 
This  is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  "  iodine  paint,"  which  cor- 
rugates the  skin  and  hinders  absorption ;  or  to  the  greasy  oint- 
ment. 

Formula  for  Iodized  Glycerin. 

^    Iodized  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds    .        '.        .        •    5i- 

Glycerin (by  weight)  5vij. 

M. 

This  is  a  most  elegant  form  for  external  use,  and  may,  properly 
diluted,  be  administered  internally,  in  doses  of  2  minims  =  about 
1^  gr.  of  iodine  and  \  gr.  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

The  system  is  said  to  be  best  affected  by  iodine  in  minute  doses 
and  in  exceedingly  dilute  form,  as  in  the  natural  mineral  waters, 
all  excess  of  the  remedy  being  carried  off  by  emunctories.  To  meet 
this  view  au  iodized  water  may  be  made : — 

p,    Iodized  Glycerin 5J. 

Water Oj. 

M. 

A  tablespoonful,  containing  about  -^  gr.  of  iodine  and  \  gr.  of 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  may  be  taken,  diluted  at  pleasure,  for  a  dose. 

As  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  iodine  solution  in 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  the  author  suggests  its  addition  to  cod  liver* 
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oily  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  otherwise  inappreciably  small 
qaontity  of  iodiQe  contained  in  the  latter.  The  following  is  the 
form  he  recommends  for  this  porpose : — 

9>    Iodized  Oil  of  Bitter  Ahnonds   .        .        .     gr.  ZYJ. 

Cod  Liver  Oil Oj. 

lifiz  and  shake. 

A  teaspoonfnl,  containing  ^  gr.  of  iodine,  and  -^  gr.  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  maj  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

If  30  grains  of  the  iodized  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  2  drams  of 
phosphorated  cod  liver  oil  (U.  S.  D.,  p.  629),  and  1  graia  of  bromine, 
be  nsed  to  the  pint  of  cod  liver  oil,  the  ingredients  and  proportions 
of  Fongera  will  be  had,  plus  24  grains  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Sxtractom  ConiL  MM.  Boohefontaine  and  Monrrnt. 
(^Eeperiaire  de  Pharm.j  1879,  14.)  An  experimental  comparison  of 
samples  of  this  extract,  prepared  by  different  processes,  leads  the 
anthors  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  most  active  extract  is  that  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  by  exhausting  with  cold  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent.,  distilling  off  the  spirit  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  dissplving  the 
residue  in  cold  water,  filtering,  and  evaporating  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature. The  least  active  extract  was  that  prepared  from  the  entire 
dried  plant. 

Practical  Emts  on  the  Preservation  of  Essential  Oils.  J.  B.  M  core. 
{BruggiM  Oirctdar  and  Chemists*  Gazette^  AuguBt,  187S,)  To  have 
good  essential  oils,  the  pharmaceutist  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  scru- 
pulously particular  in  their  selection,  purchase  only  those  that  are  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  as  fresh  as  they  can  be  obtained.  What  is  not 
needed  for  immediate  use  should  be  transferred  to  small  bottles, 
which  sliould  be  filled  so  full  that  the  cork  will  to^ach  the  oil.  The 
cork  should  be  tied  down  to  prevent  its  expulsion  or  working  out, 
and  then  sealed,  or,  what  is  preferable,  dipped  into  a  melted  mix- 
ture (not  too  hot)  of  two  parts  of  parafi&ne  and  one  part  of  yellow 
wax,  or  into  melted  paraffine  alone.  The  corks  employed  for  this 
purpose  should  be  carefully  selected,  sound,  and  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  oil  should  then  be  immediately 
placed  in  a  dark,  cool  place  in  the  cellar. 

Any  essential  oil,  although  carefully  bottled  and  excluded  from 
the  light,  will  spoil  much  sooner  when  kept  up  in  the  storeroom 
than  it  will  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar.  Many  wholesale  dealers  observe 
the  commendable  practice  of  bottling  their  essential  oils  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  original  packages,  but  they  afterwards 
keep  them  up  in  their  warm  storerooms,  instead  of  immediately 
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placing  them  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  Conseqnently  their  oils  mnst 
suffer  very  much  from  such  exposure,  although  every  other  precau- 
tion for  their  preservation  may  have  been  observed. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  too,  that  the  oil  should  be  bottled 
immediately  after  the  original  package  containing  it  has  been 
opened,  and  not  after  the  oil  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  several 
days,  or  perhaps  weeks;  for  such  oils  as  orange,  lemon,  janiper,  etc., 
are  very  prone  to  change  and  lose  their  freshness  and  delicacy  of 
flavour  upon  the  slightest  exposure,  and  especially  in  hot  weather 
or  in  a  warm  situation.  Oxidation  commences  at  once,  and,  when 
once  begun,  progresses  very  rapidly.  The  characteristic  rich  yellow 
colour  of  the  oils  of  lemon  and  orange  also  begins  to  change  the' 
moment  oxidation  commences ;  and  after  a  short  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  the  altered  condition  of  the  oil  may  be  readily  detected  by 
the  practised  eye  in  the  change  of  colour  as  well  as  by  the  flavour 
and  aroma.  Therefore  the  author  recommends  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances essential  oils  which  are  not  required  for  immediate  use 
should  be  sealed  up,  as  above  directed,  in  bottles  holding  such 
quantities  as  will  be  most  convenient  for  use,  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  When  a  bottle  is  opened  and  only  a  portion  of  the  oil 
is  needed,  what  remains  should  be  immediately  transferred  to  a 
smaller  bottle  filled  to  the  cork.  But  the  practice  of  keeping  essen- 
tial  oils,  and  especially  those  most  prone  to  change,  in  a  warm  store- 
room, as  is  too  often  done,  is  a  most  reprehensible  practice  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  as  the  influence  of  a  warm  tem- 
perature on  these  oils  in  conducing  to  change  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. There  are,  of  course,  some  that  are  not  so  sensitive  as 
others  to  this  action,  but  those  that  are  should  claim  our  most  faith- 
ful protection. 

The  lack  of  the  proper  care  on  the  part  of  dealers  in  the  preserv- 
ation of  essential  oils,  together  with  the  adulteration  that  is  often 
practised  by  manufacturers  and  dealers,  renders  it  oft-times  next  to 
an  impossibility  almost  to  obtain  certain  of  these  oils  of  really 
unexceptionable  quality. 

Some  essential  oils  may,  even  after  they  have  passed  into  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  degeneration,  and  their  natural  aroma  and  flavour 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  departed,  yet  retain  sufficient  of  their 
characteristic  and  familiar  odour  to  deceive  the  inexperienced  or 
ndifferent  purchaser.  According  to  the  author's  observation,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  oils  of  this  class  as  found  in  the  general 
market  are  precisely  in  this  condition. 

Betail  pharmaceutists  and  perfumers  may  preserve  many  essential 
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Oils  unimpaired  for  a  long  period  by  mixing  them  while  fresh  with 
an  equal  balk  of  alcohol,  filling  the  bottles  fall,  corking  tightly,  and 
placing  the  mixture  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  oil  of  orange,  one  of 
the  most  difficalt  to  preserve,  has  been  kept  in  this  way  for  a  long  time 
without  the  slightest  perceptible  change,  notwithstanding  the  bottles 
were  frequently  opened  and  parts  of  the  oil  taken  ont.  But  for  many 
parposes  the  admixtare  of  the  alcohol  would  be  objectionable. 

The  Alleged  Antagonistic  Action  of  Atropine  and  Morphine. 
Dr.  EZnapstem.  (Berlin  Klin,  Wochenschr.,  No.  47.  From  Phat' 
tnaceut.  Gentralhalle.)  The  anthor  reports  a  series  of  experiments 
undertaken  to  test  the  power  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  morphine 
and  atropine  to  mutually  neutralize  the  effects  the  one  of  the  other. 
These  experiments  show  that  a  simultaneous  administration  of 
morpHne  with  atropine,  or  vice  versoy  did  not  allow  larger  doses 
of  either  poison  to  be  administered  to  dogs  than  they  could  support 
if  given  singly.  It  is  possible  that  in  cases  where  such  immunity 
would  seem  to  have  been  observed,  comparatively  inert  atropine  may 
have  been  employed. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Wild  Cherry;  W.  0.  Higgate.  (American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  March,  1879,  121.)  A  fluid  extract  of  wild 
cherry  bark,  prepared  by  the  process  described  below,  is  regarded 
by  the  author  as  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  drug,  and  as  con- 
taining the  active  ingredients  of  a  troy  ounce  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  the 
preparation : — 

18  troy  ounces  of  the  bark  are  reduced  to  a  powder,  passing 
through  a  No.  40  sieve.  Of  this  powder  16  troy  ounces  are  well 
moistened  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  4  parts  of  glycerin,  4  parts 
of  simple  syrup,  and  2  parts  of  water.  The  moistened  powder  is 
then  packed  moderately  tight  into  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  mixture  is  poured  on  until  the  liquid 
just  begins  to  drop.  The  percolation  is  then  corked  and  covered 
and  set  aside  for  four  days,  during  which  time  the  amygdalin  will 
be  decomposed  into  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Percolation 
is  then  commenced  with  the  mixture  mentioned  above,  to  10  parts 
of  which  1  part  of  alcohol  has  been  added.  The  first  14  fluid 
ounces  are  to  be  reserved,  and  the  percolation  continued  until  6 
fluid  ounces  more  have  been  obtained,  the  latter  portion  being  em- 
ployed for  percolating  through  the  reserved  2  troy  ounces  of  the 
bark,  after  they  had  been  moistened  with  a  portion  of  the  original 
menstruum  for  three  or  four  days.  From  this  second  portion  of  the 
bark  2  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  are  obtained,  and  this  is  mixed  with 
the  reserved  14  fluid  ounces. 
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Fluid  extract  of  wild  cherry  bark  thus  prepared  keeps  well,  has 
the  proper  odour  and  taste  of  the  bark,  and  possesses  the  advantage 
of  mixing  in  all  proportions  with  water  without  causing  precipita- 
tion. 

LinimentnnL  TerehinthiiUB  Aceticum.  W.  Symons.  {Pharm, 
Joum.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  505.)  At  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,  in  1875,  the  author  suggested  the  two 
following  formulee  aa  an  improvement  upon  that  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia : — 

No.  1. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid         ....  1  part. 

Spirit  of  Camphor         .        .        .        .  2      „ 

Castor  Oil 1      ,, 

Turpentine     ......  2      ,, 

Mixed  in  the  above  order. 

No.  2. 

Liniment  of  Camphor    ....  2  parts. 

Castor  Oil 2     „ 

Torpentine 2     „ 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid 1     tt 

He  now  reports  castor  oil  to  be  unnecessary,  as  a  clear  and  stable 
liniment  may  be  made  as  follows : — 

Turpentine 8  parts. 

Liniment  of  Camphor    .        .        .        .        3     „ 
Glacial  Acetic  Acid         ....        1     „ 

This  may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Pharmacopoeia  liniment, 
minus  2  parts  of  water ;  for  as,  according  to  the  Pharmacopcaia, 
glacial  acetic  acid  contains  84  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid, 
while  the  B.  P.  acetic  acid  contains  28  per  cent.,  it  is  assumed  to  be 
near  enough  to  the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  speak  of 
B.  P.  acetic  acid  as  containing  1  part  glacial  acid  and  2  parts  water. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  liniment  will  thus  contain  1  part  in  9  of  glacial 
acid,  while  No.  3  will  contain  1  part  in  7,  although  the  proportion 
of  glacial  acid  to  the  turpentine  and  camphor  will  be  identical  in 
each. 

Should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  have  in  the  liniment  exactly  the' 
same  proportion  of  acetic  acid  as  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  i.e.,  in 
relation  to  the  whole  quantity  of  liniment,  the  formula  would  be  : — 

Turpentine     ......        4  Pftrts. 

Liniment  of  Camphor   .        .        .        .        4      „ 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid        .        .        .        .        1     ,, 
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Should  spirit  be  considered  a  desirable  ingredient  of  the  liniment, 
of  course  No.  1  may  be  adopted ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
proportion  of  glacial  acid  in  thi^  formula  is  1  in  6.'  If  this  be 
thought  too  much,  the  following  may  be  a  satisfactory  formula : — 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid         .        .  .        1  part. 

Spirit  of  Camphor         .        .  .  .      3      „ 

Castor  Oil *  2      „ 

Tnrpentine 8     n 

Of  course  it  is  a  medical  rather  than  a  pharmaceutical  question* 
as  to  which  of  the  above  formulsB  may  be  the  best ;  but  as  it  has 
been  stated  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
acetic  acid,  the  author  thinks  that  No.  4  is  the  preferable  one. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  above  liniments  were  made  with 
a  sample  of  glacial  acid  which  crystallized  at  52^,  and  did  not 
completely  liquefy  in  a  day  in  a  temperature  of  58^  to  62%  so  that 
it  was  stronger  than  the  Pharmacoposia  acid,  the  latter  "crystal- 
lizing when  cooled  to  34%  and  remaining  crystalline  until  the 
temperature  rises  to  above  48^."  On  mixing  only  5  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid,  B.  P.,  with  the  above  acid,  none  of  the  above  formule 
give  satisfactory  results. 

Probably  it  may  be  said  that  no  simpler  or  more  quickly  applied 
test  of  the  strength  of  glacial  acetic  acid  has  hitherto  been  sug- 
gested than  the  making  of  this  liniment.  With  regard  to  the 
point  of  crystallization,  and  ^  an  illustration  of  the  apparent 
anomalies  so  folly  discussed  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  his  paper  on 
"  Supersaturation^"  the  author  has  had  the  same  glacial  acetic  acid 
in  a  similar  bottle,  exposed  during  a  night  to  a  temperature  of  49° 
without  crystallizing ;  but  on  dropping  in  a  crystal,  it  was  at  once 
converted  into  a  solid  mass. 

Referring  to  the  foregoing,  a  correspondent  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal^  signing  himself  P.  B.,  thinks  that  Mr.  Symons  seems  to 
have  overlooked  tha  activity  of  the  turpentine  and  camphor 
liniment.  He  suggests  the  following  formula  as  more  nearly  repre- 
senting the  officinal  preparation : — 

Gladal  Acetio  Acid      ....        1  oimce. 


Camphor  Liniment 
Turpentine  . 
Olive  Oil  (to  make) 


If  the  excess  of  olive  oil  is  objectionable,  spirit  may  be  substi- 
tuted under  the  conditions  Mr.  Symons  pointed  out  in  his  earlier 
paper  on  this  subject. 
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Ludmontiim  iTerebinthiiUB  Aoeticnm.  H.  Collier.  (Pharm. 
Joum.,  3rd  aeries,  iz.,  1033.)  The  author  suggests  the  use  of  a 
tincture  prepared  from  the  bark  of  QuiUaia  saponaria  as  an 
emnlsif  jing  agent  in  the  preparation  of  this  liniment.  The  follow- 
ing formula  gives  a  creamy  emulsion,  which  is  permanent  for  at 
least  six  minutes  after  shaking,  and  which  slowlj  separates  into 
three  layers — a  watdrj  one  below,  a  cream  in  the  centre,  and  an  oily 
stratum  at  the  top.  After  the  lapse  of  several  hours  this  resolves 
itself  into  two  layers. 

^     01.  Terebinth., 
Aeid.  AceCio. , 
lin.  Oamph., 
Tinet.  Qnillauft    .    .    .     aa  partes  a^qualee. 

Shake  together  the  tincture,  camphor  liniment,  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  then  add  the  acetio  acid  and  again  shake. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Aeetates  Rademaoheri.  A.  Thanisch.  (Phar- 
maeent  Zeitnng,  1879,  15.)  The  author  points  out  that  the  per* 
oentage  of  ferric  oxide  in  this  tincture  is  given  too  high  in  the 
Prussian  Addendum,  which  requires  100  parts  by  weight  to  yield 
6  parte  of.  the  oxide.  If  all  the  iron  used  were  present  in  the  tinc- 
ture as  ferric  acetate,  100  parts  of  the  tincture  could  only  contain 
2*5  parts  of  ferric  oxide ;  bat  in  practice  the  percentage  of  the 
latter  is  rarely  found  to  exceed  1*5  per  cent.  A  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  iron  separates  from  the  tincture  on  standing,  in  the 
form  of  ferric  oxyacetate,  which  coats  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 

AdulteTati0iis  of  Essential  (Kls.  M.  Leonhardi.  (Archw  der 
Pharm.,  ccxii.,  490.  From  Amer,  J&um,  of  Pharm.}  The  author 
considers  the  usual  test  for  adulteration  with  alcohol,  which  consists 
in  mixing  the  suspected  oil  in  a  graduated  tube  with  water,  and 
then  observing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  bulk  of  the  latter, 
reliable,  but  objectionable  and  unadvisable  lor  expensive  oils,  on 
account  of  the  unavoidable  waste  of  the  latter.  He  prefers  the 
anilin  test,  which  is  applied  by  dropping  a  little  of  the  suspected 
oil  on  a  crystal  of  anilin  red,  when  the  presence  of  alcohol  is 
immediately  indicated  by  a  red  coloration.  The  following  adulte- 
rations were  noticed  by  the  author,  who  found  the  tests  mentioned 
in  connection  with  them  reliable. 

Fennel  oil  stearopten  is  imported  from  Russia  for  adulterating 
oil  of  anise,  often  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.,  because  it  likewise 
solidifies  at  a  low  temperature ;    it  develops,   however,    a  very 
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ofaaract eristic  odour  of  fennel  when  heated,  which  easily  betrays  the 
«dn]teTation. 

Oil  of  coriander  is  eztensiyely  adulterated  with  colourless  rectified 
oil  of  orange,  which  can  Le  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  90  per 
cent,  alcohol,  in  which  pure  coriander  oil  dissolves  in  every  pro- 
portion. Eqnal  parts  of  oil  of  orange  and  90  per  cent,  alcohol 
makes  a  tnrbid  miztnre. 

Oil  of  bergamot  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  orange.  The  insola- 
bility  of  oil  of  orange,  and  the  solubility  of  oil  of  bergamot  in 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  also  fnmish  a  method  of  detection  in  this  case. 

Oil  of  caraway  is  of  ^en  mixed  with  oil  of  caraway-chaff,  which 
Again  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Pare  oil  of  caraway 
dissolves  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  while  it  forms  a  cloudy  mixture 
if  adulterated  with  turpentine.  The  behaviour  to  iodine  and  the 
odonr  are  often  snfBcient  to  prove  the  adulteration. 

An  American  oil  of  peppermint,  which  had  obtained  about  half 
a  dozen  world  exhibition  prize  medals,  and  is  sold  in  bine  bottles 
holding  750  grams,  was  tested  by  the  author.  Iodine  produced  no 
red  vapours,  and  anilin  red  no  coloration;  oil  of  turpentine  and 
alcohol  were  therefore  absent ;  90  per  cent,  alcohol  made  a  cloudy 
solution,  while  genuine  English  oil  dissolves  clear  in  every  pro- 
portion. When  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  Hg  S  04,"  a  dark  red 
coloration  was  produced,  which  remained  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  while  English  oil  causes  a  brown  coloration.  After  com- 
paring the  American  oil  with  different  samples  of  European  oils, 
the  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  was  adulterated 
with  rectified  oil  of  sassafras. 

An  Improved  Formula  for  Liquid  Extract  of  Tellow  Cinchona. 
M.  Conroy.  (Prom  a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Chemists* 
Association,  and  recorded  in  the  Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  614.) 
The  author's  experiments  cleariy  prove  that  proof  spirit  is  the  best 
menstruum  for  exhausting  this  bark,  and  thus  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion  on  this  point  as  those  communicated  to  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,  at  its  Dublin  meeting,  by  Mr.  Ekin. 
He  recommends  the  following  formula,  as  yielding  a  thoroughly 
Fatisfactory  product,  one  ounce  of  which  is  equal  in  strength  to 
one  6unce  of  the  bark  : — 

Yellow  Cinohona  in  fine  powder       .        .        •    20  3 
Proof  Spirit       .        .        .         a  soffioient  quantity. 

Moisten  the  powder  with  10  fluid  ounces  of  the  spirit,  and  pack 
gently  in  a  percolator;  pour  on  to  this  another  10  fluid  ounces  of 
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the  spirit,  so  as  to  thoroagbly  saturate  the  powder.  Allow  this 
to  macerate  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  start  the  peroolatioD, . 
occasionally  adding  fresh  rnenstrnum  until  16  fluid  ounces  have 
been  collected.  Beserve  this  portion,  and  continue  the  percolation 
until  two  more  pints  of  percolate  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate 
this  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180°  F.,  to  the  consistence  of 
a  soft  extract,  which  re-dissolve  in  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make 
up  4  fluid  ounces;  add  it  to  the  reserved  portion,  and  filter  if 
necessary. 

The  2  pints  of  percolate  are  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  an  extract 
on  account  of  the  greater  volatility  of  the  alcohol  of  the  menstruum, 
which  in  passing  ofi*  before  the  watery  portion  leaves  a  rather  un- 
sightly watery  mixture  behind,  and  this,  if  reduced  to  4  fluid  ounces 
and  added  to  the  reserved  portion,  would  so  reduce  its  alcohoho 
strength  as  to  cause  a  deposit  of  some  of  its  active  properties.  The 
evaporation  necessary  in  this  process  is  certainly  a  disadvantage, 
but  if  carefully  and  expeditiously  condacted,  at  the  above-named  tem- 
perature, this  defect  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  After  collect- 
ing the  first  16  fluid  ounces,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  the  remainder 
of  the  menstraum  in  three  or  four  separate  portions,  passing  each 
twice  through  the  percolator,  by  which  means  less  menstruum  may 
be  made  to  answer.  The  spirit  can  be  recovered  from  the  2  pints 
of  percolate,  and  also  from  the  marc,  by  distillation. 

Solubility  of  Chloral  Hydrate  in  Fats.  M.  Catellon.  (Eeper^ 
toire  de  Fharm.y  1878,  272.)  The  author  makes  nse  of  the  solubility 
of  cbloral  hydrate  in  fats  in  recommending  the  following  prepai-a- 
tions  for  its  external  administration. 

Idmmentum  Chloral  Hydratis. 

Chloral  Hydrate 6  grams. 

Oil  of  Almonds 30     „ 

Dissolve  in  a  stoppered  bottle  by  immersion  in  hot  water,  remov- 
ing the  stopper  occasionally  to  allow  the  expanded  air  to  escape. 

UngTientum  Ohloral  Hydratis, 

Chloral  Hydrate 6  grams. 

Lard 27     „ 

White  Wax 3      „ 

Melt  the  wax  and  lard,  and  dissolve  the  chloral  in  the  mixture  in 
a  wide-mouth  bottle  kept  immersed  in  hot  water.  The  wax  may 
be  left  out  in  cold  weather. 
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Til  a  similar  manner  chloral  hydrate  may  be  incorporated  in 
snppositories. 

The  Incompatihility  of  Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  with  the  Alkaline 
Bicarbonates.  T.  Green.  (Pka/rm,  Journ.,  3rd  series,  ix.,  605.) 
The  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  arriving  at 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  to  which  the  well- 
known  incompatibility  of  the  above-named  substances  is  due : — 

2  drams  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  the  same  of  sodium  bicar* 
bonate,  were  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
bottle  containing  them  was  corked  and  set  aside.  In  a  short  time, 
perhaps  ten  minutes,  effervescence  commenced,  and  in  about  an  hour 
the  cork  was  expelled  from  the  bottle.  The  cork  was  replaced,  and 
the  reaction  allowed  to  go  on  until  all  effervescence  had  ceased. 
The  mixture  was  then  transferred  to  a  small  filter,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  for  H  N  O3,  which  was  found.  The  precipitate  after  being 
very  well  washed,  was  also  examined  for  HN  O3,  but  without  success. 
It,  however,  effervesced  briskly  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  proving  the  presence  of  C  Og.  Examined  by  a  lens,  the  precipi- 
tate had  lost  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  subnitrate,  correspond- 
ing now  in  appearance  with  the  carbonate.  This  experiment  was 
repeated,  substituting  sodium  carbonate  for  the  bicarbonate,  with 
the  following  result :  no  effervescence  whatever  took  place,  but  at 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  bismuth  was  examined  and  found 
to  be  entirely  converted  into  the  carbonate. 

The  bismuth  subnitrate  used  was  perfectly  neutral  in  its  action  oh 
litmus  paper. 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  independently  of  any  free  acid  which 
may  be  present  in  subnitrate  of  bismuth  owing  to  insuflBcient  wash- 
ing, (1)  an  admixture  of  this  bismuth  salt  with  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates or  bicarbonates  results  in  mutual  decomposition ;  (2)  that 
when  the  carbonates  are  used,  decomposition  without  effervescence 
^nsues ;  and  (3)  that  when  the  bicarbonates  are  used,  decomposition 
with  liberation  of  C  O^  takes  place. 

The  following  equations  will  render  these  propositions  in- 
telligible : — 

2BiON03  +  NajC03  =  Bi3  03C08  +  2NaN08. 
2BiON03  +  2NaHCOs  =  Bip08CP8  +  2NaN03  +  H2  0  +  C02- 

In  dispensing  such  mixtures,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  com- 
pounder to  complete  as  far  as  possible  the  decomposition  before 
sending  out  the  mixture.  This  may  be  partially  effected  by  rubbing 
the  two  salts  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  hot  distilled  water  until  the 
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liquid  is  cold.  Bat  whenever  practicable,  the  attention  of  the  pre- 
scriber  shoold  be  drawn  to  the  incompatibilitj,  and  the  snbstitation 
of  bismuth  carbonate  in  the  place  of  subnitrate  suggested. 

BecoYering  Ether  in  preparing  Ethereal  Extracts.  E.  Eohn. 
(Schweiz.  Wochenschr.,  December  8,  1878.)  Instead  of  reoovering 
the  ether  by  expressing  the  exhausted  drug,  the  author  mixes  the 
drug  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  then  heats 
the  latter  in  a  still  over  an  open  fire  to  about  60°  C,  when  the 
ether  evaporates  and  passes  into  the  condenser.  In  this  manner 
the  author  recovered  more  than  3  kilos  of  ether  from  8  or  10  kilos 
of  extract  of  male  fern. 

Valuation  of  Blistering  Beetles.  L.  Fahnestook.  (Abstract 
from  an  inaugural  essaj.  Amer,  Jouttl  of  Pharm..  June,  1879.)  In 
undertaking  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  old  Chinese 
blistering  beetles  were  first  treated  by  the  process  of  Professor 
Procter,  as  modified  by  Famouze.  200  grains  of  powdered  Mylabris 
cichorii  were  exhausted  with  chloroform  by  maceration  and  expres- 
sion ;  from  the  solution  thus  obtained  most  of  the  chloroform  was 
distilled  off,  the  residue  was  poured  into  a  dish,  and  the  retort  rinsed 
out  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform,  and  this  added  to  the  bal- 
ance. This  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  the 
consistency  of  a  thick  extract,  which  was  treated  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon  ;  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  solvent, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  matter  was  left  behind  with 
the  cantharidin.  This  impure  cantharidin  was  then  dissolved  in  a 
small  portion  of  alcohol,  the  solution  passed  through  a  filter  in  order 
to  remove  a  little  dust,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  the 
cantharidin  was  obtained  in  slightly  purer  crystals,  but  still  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  weighed  2  8  g^ins. 

This  strange  insolubility  of  a  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  in  bisul- 
phide  of  carbon  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  experiments  of  Pro- 
lessor  Maisch,  conducted  by  the  same  process  and  on  the  same  lot  of 
beetles  about  six  years  ago,  at  which  time  he  obtained  the  canthari' 
din  almost  white  without  purification.  It  was  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  solubility  of  the  fatty  matter  had  become  impaired  by  the 
age  of  the  beetles,  as  no  particular  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
preserve  them.  200  grains  of  the  powder  were  now  exhausted  with 
*acetic  ether  by  displacement,  about  6  fluid  ounces  of  percolate 
being  obtained.  The  greater  part  of  the  acetic  ether  was  distilled 
off,  and  the  balance  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue 
was  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissolved  a  portion  of 
the  fatty  matter,  but  a  considerable  quantity  remained  undissolved. 
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as  in  the  former  oaae.  The  residue  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  on  cooling  1*3  grains  of  mnch  purer  oantharidin  crjs- 
talii^d,  while  that  remaining  iniihe  alcohol  could  not  be  freed  bj 
simple  solTents  from  the  contaminating  foreign  matter. 

200  grains  of  the  powder  were,  according  to  DrageadorflTs  pro- 
cess, digested  in  hydrate  of  potassium  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  the 
nuztnre  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  dried  and  treated 
bj  displacement  with  petroleum  benzine,  with  the  yiew  of  removing, 
if  possible,  the  fatty  matter  beforehand.  A  dark-coloured  solution 
was  obtained,  from  a  portion  of  which  the  benzine  was  evaporated 
ofiP,  leaving  the  oil  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  of  a  butyraoeous 
consistence.  This  was  tested  for  cantharidin  by  applying  a  small 
quantity  to  the  arm,  but  no  effect  was  produced,  proving  the  insoln- 
bility  of  cantharidin  in  petroleum  benzine.  The  powder  was  then 
exhausted  with  chloroform  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
first  experiment.  The  cantharidin  obtained  by  this  process  was  of 
a  much  purer  form,  crystalline,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and 
weighed  2*5  grains. 

The  yield  and  purity  of  the  product  being  most  satisfactory  by 
this  last  process,  it  was  adopted  in  the  following  experiments : — 

Oantharis  vitUUoj  the  potato  bug,  was  next  examined,  150  grains 
of  the  powder  being  used,  yielding  two  grains  of  almost  pure  can- 
tharidin in  rather  large  crystals,  which  when  obtained,  along  with 
the  £atty  matter,  were  long  and  needle-shaped,  but  after  purification 
assumed  a  square  and  tabular  form.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  presence  of  the  fatty  matter  changed  the  shape  of  the  cry- 
stals. 

Three  specimens,  200  grains  each,  of  CaiUkcuris  vesicataria  were 
next  examined.  The  first  was  a  sample  of  the  fresh,  two  of  old 
beetles,  one  consisting  of  the  soft,  the  other  of  the  hard  parts  of 
worm-eaten  cantharides,  the  portions  being  separated  by  a  sieve  of 
ten  meshes  to  the  inch.  The  result  was  less  successful,  as  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  fatty  matter  could  not  be  removed  by  the  petro- 
leum benzine,  but  remained  intimately  associated  with  the  cantha- 
ridin, being  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  other  solvents, 
except  those  which  also  dissolved  the  cantharidin.  Filtering 
through  animal  charcoal  also  failed  to  separate  it  In  fact,  the 
presence  of  oantharidin  was  at  first  doubted  altogether,  as  there 
was  BO  appearance  of  crystallization.  It  was,  however,  tested  by 
applying  a  small  quantity  to  the  arm,  and  although  vesication  was 
produced,  it  took  a  much  longer  time  to  produce  the  efiact.  It  was 
evidently  very  impure. 
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The  portion  obtained  from  the  soft  parte  of  the  worm-eaieti 
variety,  weighed  5*9  grains,  and  that  from  the  hard  parts  of  same 
sample,  2*9  grains.  The  fresh  cantharides  did  not  yield  crystallised 
cantharidin,  either  by  this  or  by  Procter's  process;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  concluded  that  the  insects  were  really  old,  notwithstanding 
their  fresh  and  undamaged  appearance. 

In  summing  up  the  results,  the  following  points  are  presented : — 

1.  Old  MyZabris  dehyrii  yield  1*25  per  cent.,  and  fresh  Ganiharis 
vitiaia  1*3  per  cent,  of  cantharidin. 

2.  By  age  the  virtaes  of  the  beetles  are  impaired,  and  less  effectual 
for  vesication,  and  a  portion  of  what  appears  to  be  fatty  matter 
becomes  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  petroleum  benzin,  etc., 
rendering  the  isolation  of  cantharidin  much  more  difficult. 

3.  By  the  treatment  with  hydrate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  yield  of  cantharidin  is  increased,  probably  from  the  de- 
composition of  ammonium  and  magnesium  compounds  of  cantharidin 
contained  in  the  bottles. 

4.  By  exhaustion  with  petroleum  benzine,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fatty  matter,  but  no  cantharidin,  is  removed,  thus  facilitating  the 
subsequent  operations. 

Note  on  Plasma.  W.  Willmott.  (From  a  paper  read  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  April  2,  1879,  and  printed  in  the 
Pharm.  Joum.y  April  5,  815.)  Although  the  value  of  glycerin  of 
starch  as  a  substitute  for  fatty  substances  in  ointments,  etc.,  has 
long  been  established,  this  preparation  has  never  been  largely  em* 
ployed  in  that  capacity,  probably  owing,  in  some  measure  at  leasts 
to  its  tendency  to  soften  by  deliquescence.  The  author  therefore 
discusses  the  question  whether  this  tendency  may  not  be  overcome 
or  counteracted  by  the  previous  introduction  of  a  suitable  proportion 
of  water  into  the  preparation.  He  finds  that,  in  whatever  propor- 
tionate quantity  water  may  be  added  to  glycerin,  from  a  single 
drop  upwards,  absorption  vrill  take  place  in  a  moisture-laden  atmo- 
sphere, until  the  proportion  reaches  three  parts  by  measure  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  At  this  point  the  glycerin,  so  to 
Bpeak,  gives  up  the  contest,  and  succumbs  to  the  influence  which 
the  water  exerts  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  mixture,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  neither  attraction  nor  evaporation,  the  weight 
scarcely  varying  from  week  to  week,  either  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  If,  however,  the  experiments  be  conducted  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  that  of  an  ordinary  working  or  sitting-room  in  which 
a  fire  is  kept  burning  during  the  day,  the  action  will  be  the  same, 
but  to  obtain  similar  results  the  proportions  will  be  widely  different^ 
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and  in  fact,  almost  reyersed.  Instead  of  three  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  gljcerin,  nearly  three  parts  of  glycerin  to  one  of  water 
-will  be  required  to  reach  the  nentral  point.  Where,  in  the  one 
case,  there  is  absorption  and  angmentation,  in  the  other  there  is 
evaporation  and  consequent  loss  ;  so  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
Tiniform  condition  in  the  mixed  liquids,  the  proportions  must  be 
adapted  to  the  exact  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  be  kept.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  assumed  that  two 
and  a  half  parts  by  measure  of  glycerin  to  one  of  water  are  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  end  in  view.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  in 
plasma  the  starch  has  no  effect  in  preventing  the  absorption  of 
moisture  (the  mass  being  by  such  means  gradually  undermined  and 
softened  through),  advantage  may  be  taken,  in  preparing  this  sub- 
stance, of  the  peculiarity  alluded  to,  and  the  process  worked  as 
follows : — 5  fluid  ounces  of  glycerin  are  mixed  with  8  fluid  ounces 
of  distilled  water  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  or,  preferably,  transferred 
thereto  from  a  vessel  in  which  they  have  been  previously  well  stirred 
or  shaken  together.  The  starch  is  then  added  secundum  artem^  and 
heat  gradually  applied  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  translucent 
jelly  is  formed.  In  this  process,  the  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation 
will  be  from  half  to  one  ounce,  according  to  manipulation,  thus 
leaving  the  desired  proportions  of  glycerin  and  water  in  the 
resulting  product.  In  this  way  a  plasma  is  obtained  that  will 
resist  the  action  of  moisture,  and  retain  indefinitely  its  firm  and 
plastic  condition.  The  presence  of  water,  so  far  from  being  objec- 
tionable, will  be  a  decided  advantage,  since  in  application  there 
will  be  less  proneness  to  smarting  and  irritation. 

Yinum  Cinohona.  Dr.  H.  Hager.  (Pharmaceut.  GerUrcdhalle, 
1879,  No.  14.)  The  author  points  out  that  the  preparation  of 
cinchmia  wine  according  to  the  usual  formul»  involves  a  great 
waste  of  bark,  inasmuch  as  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  alkaloids 
contained  in  the  bark  are  actually  dissolved,  and  about  one-half  of 
the  dissolved  alkaloids  separates  out  again  on  keeping ;  so  that  the 
wine,  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  does  not  contain  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  alkaloids  present  in  the  quantity  of  bark  used. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  exhaust  the  bark  with  white  wine  to  which 
1-1^  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added.  Such  a  pre- 
paration would  contain  the  whole  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
bark,  and  retain  them  completely  even  alter  prolonged  keeping. 

Assay  of  dnchona  Barks.  M.  Prunier.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de 
Okim.y  xxix.,  135.)  An  intimate  mixture  of  10  grams  slaked  lime, 
SO  grams  of  water,  and  20  grams  ot  the  powdered  bark  is  dried  on 
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a  water  bath,  and  then  exhausted  with  chloroform  containing  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.  The  solation  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid  (containing  10  per  cent,  of  H  CI),  the  resulting  solution  filtered 
and  precipitated  with  ammonium  hydrate.  The  precipitated  alka- 
loids are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  dried,  and  weighed.  From  the  total  alkaloids  thus  ob* 
tained,  the  quinine  is  extracted  by  pure  ether ;  or  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  precipitated  alkaloids  may  be  treated  with 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  (as  recom- 
mended by  Oppermann),  when  the  quinine  will  be  left  in  solution. 

Thymol  and  Thymol  Camphor.  C.  Symes.  {Fkarm.  Journey 
3rd  series,  ix.,  598.)  If  thymol,  chloral  hydrate,  and  camphor  are 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  the  whole  at  once  liquefies  and  produces 
a  combination  possessing  powerfiXl  antiseptic  properties.  Further 
experiments  showed  that  thymol  and  camphor,  when  rubbed  together 
in  the  absence  of  chloral  hydrate,  also  become  liquid,  and  that  the 
proportions  could  be  yaried  from  two  parts  thymol  and  one  of 
camphor,  to  one  part  of  the  former,  and  ten  of  the  latter,  the  result 
being  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid ;  equal  parts  of  each  give  very 
satisfactory  results. 

The  solubility  of  thymol  in  water  is  not  greatly  increased  by  this 
combination,  but  it  is  a  very  convenient  form  from  which  to  prepare 
the  ointment. 

Thymol  camphor  can  be  mixed  with  vaseline,  unguentom  petrolei, 
or'  osokerine,  in  almost  any  proportion. 

An  ointment  prepared  with  20  per  cent.,  equal  to  10  per  cent, 
thymol,  has  been  kept  for  some  weeks  without  any  separation  what- 
ever. 

A  saturated  solution  of  thymol  in  water  (1  in  1000)  is  found  to 
be  sufficiently  strong  for  the  spray  daring  surgical  operations ;  bat 
for  the  throat  and  various  other  purposes  it  is  often  required 
stronger,  and  in  such  cases  the  author  finds  no  solvent  better  than 
milk,  which  takes  it  up  readily  in  almost  any  proportion  up  to 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  But  it  will  rarely  be  required  of 
such  strength.  Solution  of  borax  is  not  a  good  solvent,  but  glacial 
acetic  acid  dissolves  it  most  readily ;  a  large  proportion,  however, 
separates  on  dilution.  The  aoidunt  aceUcum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
dissolves  2  grains  in  the  fluid  onnoe.  There  appears  to  be  some 
difference  in  the  sp.  gr.  of  thymol,  arising  probably  from,  the  floorce 
from  whence  derived ;  that  described  by  Mr.  Gerrard,  had  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1028,  and  hence  was  heavier  than  water;  whilst  the  specimens  the 
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anthor  Las  met  with  hare  only  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'980  to  0990,  and 
float  on  or  near  the  surface. 

Kote  on  the  Estiination  of  Quinine  in  Peril  et  ftnins  Citras. 
W.  Stevenson.  (Pharm.  Jowm,,  3rd  series,  ix.,  673.)  The 
officinal  process  is  somewhat  inaccurate,  owing  to  a  loss  of  quinine 
in  the  washing  of  the  precipitate.  To  avoid  this,  the  author  sug- 
gests the  followiug  modification,  which  he  has  found  to  give  very 
aocnrate  results : — 

Dissolve  5  grams  of  the  citrate  in  50  c.c.  of  water,  add  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  ('960),  stir  well,  and 
after  standing  five  minutes  pour  on  to  a  double  filter,  made 
of  two  filter  papers  of  open  texture,  tared  on  a  balance,  one  agaiust 
the  other,  by  cutting  down  the  heavier ;  the  smaller  one  to  be 
placed  outside  to  prevent  the  precipitate  getting  between  the  two. 
This  dispenses  with  weighing  and  drying  a  filter,  as  both  have  the 
same  solutions  passing  through  them,  and  remain  equal  in  weight. 

Instead  of  distilled  water,  the  following  solution  is  to  be  used  for 
vyashing : — 1  ounce  of  ammonia  ('880)  is  added  to  80  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  precipitated  and  washed  quinine  from  1  dram  of 
the  sulphate  is  added  to  the  dilute  ammoniacal  solution,  and  well 
shaken  during  twenty-four  hours.  As  much  as  may  be  required 
is  then  filtered  and  used  in  an  ordinary  wash-bottle. 

The  precipitated  quinine  may  now  be  freely  washed  with  this 
solution ;  no  quinine  will  be  lost,  and  if  the  precipitation  has  been 
properly  performed,  every  trace  of  iron  may  be  removed  in  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  leaving  the  alkaloid  white  and  granular.  In 
this  short  time,  any  quinine  deposited  by  evaporation  of  the  washing 
solution  would  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  Remove  the 
filter  from  the  funnel,  and  thoroughly  drain  on  bibulous  paper  for 
two  or  three  hours.  If  the  drying  be  commenced  without  this 
precaution,  the  water  held  by  the  precipitate  will,  on  becoming  hot? 
dissolve  a  portion  of  it.  Dry  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
100°  F.  until  constant  in  weight,  the  outside  filter  acting  as  a 
counterpoise. 

The  foregoing  process  is  an  adaptation  of  Teschenmacher's 
method  of  estimating  morphine  in  opium.  (See  Year-Booh  of 
Pharmacy,  1877,  p.  130.) 

Betermination  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Solid  Fats,  Resins, 
etc  Dr.  H.  Hager.  (Pkarmaceul  GentralhalUy  1879,  No.  13.) 
The  author  melts  about  5  grams  of  the  fat  or  resin  on  a  water  bath, 
and  drops  it  from  a  height  of  two  to  three  cm.  into  a  flat-bottomed 
dish  containing  a  column  of  about  2  cm.  of  cold  alcohol  of  60  to 
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90  per  cent.  He  then  removes  the  solidified  drops  with  a  teaspoon, 
and  places  them  into  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  of  glycerin 
and  water,  the  choice  of  the  mixture  depending  on  the  body  under 
examination  being  lighter  or  heavier  than  water.  After  this  he 
varies  the  composition  of  the  mixture  by  adding  more  of  the  lighter 
or  of  the  heavier  liquid  until  the  fat  globules  Boat,  cease  to  rise  to 
the  surface  or  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  bnt  float  in  the  mixture,  and 
this  point  being  attained,  he  determines  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixture  freed  from  the  fat.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fat  or  resin 
is,  of  course,  eqnal  to  that  of  the  mixture  in  which  it  floated. 

In  diluting  the  alcohol  or  glycerin  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
mixtures,  it  is  best  not  to  use  water,  but  mixtures  of  water  and  a 
little  spirit,  or  of  water  and  a  little  glycerin,  and  to  shake  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  fats,  resins,  paraf- 
fins, etc.,  thus  becomes  a  simple  and  easy  operation,  and  aflbrd  in 
many  instances  the  readiest  means  of  showing  the  presence  or 
absence  of  adulteration. 

Snccns  Camis.  J.  Martinson.  (^Pkarmaceut.  Z&itsckr.  fur 
Russland,  1879,  No.  13.)  The  author  reports  on  a  preparation  now 
extensively  prepared  and  used  in  St.  Petersburgh  under  the. name 
of  8UCCU8  camis,  which  he  regards  as  superior  to  Liebig's  beef-tea, 
and  to  the  various  pancreatic  and  other  meat  preparations  hitherto 
introduced.  It  is  simply  prepared  from  fresh  perfectly  lean  beef 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  is  consumed  on  the  day  it  is  made,  as  it 
does  not  keep  well  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  clear 
red  liquid,  in  which  the  microscope  shows  a  few  blood  cells  and 
fat  globules.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'031-1'087.  Flavoured  with  a 
little  salt,  it  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  is  relished  and  readily  digested 
even  by  very  young  children.     It  contains  in  100  c.c. — 

Organic  Matter         .        .        .        .        6-12  grams. 
Mineral  Matter          .                          .        104      „ 
Water 92-84     „ 

The  6*12  grams  of  organic  matter  are  composed  of — 

Albumen 8*86  per  cent. 

Sugar 0-30        „ 

Gelatin,  Creatin,  Isatin,  etc.  .   .   1*96   „ 

The  1*04  gram  of  mineral  matter  was  found  to  contain  0*064 
gram  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form. of  acid  phosphates  of  potas- 
sium and  calcium. 
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The  "  meat  juice  "  recently  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
America  is  in  no  sense  to  be  compared  with  this  preparation.  It 
does  not  contain  more  than  01  per  cent,  of  albumen,  as  at  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  made  (52°  to  54°  C.)  the  latter  is  almost 
completely  coagulated. 

The  Testing  of  Femvian  Balsam.  Dr.  H.  Hager.  (PAar- 
maceut  Centralhalle,  1S79,  No.  SI.)  The  author  recommends  the 
following  tests  for  the  pority  of  the  balsam : — 

1.  Dropped  from  a  height  of  18  to  20  cm.  into  a  solution  of  25 
parts  of  common  salt  in  115  parts  of  water,  the  balsam  shoald 
sink. 

2.  When  shaken  with  3  to  4  volumes  of  petroleum  ether,  the 
latter,  after  decanting  from  the  balsam,  shonld  be  perfectly  clear 
and  colourless. 

3.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  the  balsam  in  7  parts  of  rectified 
spirit  should  have  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  should  form  a  milky 
mixture  with  3  parts  of  water,  remaining  milky  for  fully  two  days. 

4.  The  test  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  recommended  in  the 
.  German  Pharmacopoeia,  should  be  performed  with  3  parts  of  the 

balsam  and  4  parts  of  the  acid,  instead  of  using  the  two  in  equal 
proportion,  as  recommended  by  that  authority. 

5.  5  grams  pf  the  balsam  when  boiled  with  014  gram  of  an- 
hydrous sodium  carbonate  and  10  grams  of  water,  should  yield  a 
neutral  or  slightly  acid,  but  not  an  alkaline  mixture. 

The  Solution  of  Iodine  in  Iodide  of  Fotassinm.  A.  Quyard. 
(Bull  de  la  Soc.  Chim.,  xxxi.,  297.)  The  author  regards  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  as  containing 
the  iodine  in  the  form  of  a  compound  of  the  formula  K I^,  and  not 
in  the  free  state.  Such  a  solution  produces  with  lead  nitrate  or 
acetate  a  black  precipitate,  which  can  be  strongly  heated  without 
parting  with  iodine,  and  therefore  contains  none  of  the  latter  in  the 
free  state.  The  formula  of  this  precipitate  is  Pb  I^.  With  mer- 
curic nitrate  it  forms  a  scarlet  precipitate  of  Hg  Ij ;  while  with 
mercuric  chloride  it  forms  a  black  precipitate,  whifti  when  heated 
to  100°  C.  parts  with  iodine  and  leaves  niercuric  iodide.  Silver 
nitrate  produces  a  precipitate  consisting  of  silver  iodide  and  free 
iodine.  With  pure  methyl-alcohol,  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  the 
solution  of  potassium  biniodide  gives  a  copious  precipitate  of  iodo- 
form ;  which  it  fails  to  do  with  ethyl  alcohol.  It  may,  therefore 
be  used  for  distinguishing  these  two  alcohols. 
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PART  IV. 

NOTES  AND  FORMULA. 

Salicylic  Acid  as  an  Anthelmintic.  M.  Marynowskj.  (Apoth, 
Zeitung^  1879,  6.)  The  author  suooeeded  in  expelling  a  tapeworm 
iu  a  case  in  which  all  the  nsnal  remedies  had  been  repeatedly  tried 
and  failed.  Four  doses  of  8  grains  each  were  administered  at 
intervals  of  one  hour,  the  last  dose  being  followed  by  a  tablespoonfnl 
of  castor  oil.  The  expnlsion  of  the  worm  occnrred  without  pain  or 
nnpleasant  symptoms  of  any  kind. 

Tasteless  Castor-Oil  Miztare.  Dr.  W.  Y.  Ezell.  (New  B&medies, 
Sept.,  1878,  285.)  The  author  furnishes  the  LouisviUe  Medical 
News  with  a  receipt  for  a  castor-oil  mixture  which  he  claims  to  be 
80  palatable  that  patients  require  to  be  told  what  it  is  in  order  to 
recognise  its  nature : — 

9,     Olei  Bicini Jj. 

Tinct.  Cardamomi  co 5iv. 

Olei  GtanltheriiB gtt.  iv. 

Palv.  Acaoia, 

Palv.  Saoohar  alb. ia  5ij. 

Aq.  Cinnamomi       .        .  .     q  .s.  at  ft.  Jiv. 

Misce  BecandtLm  artem. 

Gantharidized  Collodion.  Prof.  Gubler.  (Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd 
series,  ix.,  46.)  The  author  recently  stated,  at  the  Therapeutical 
Society,  that  cantharidized  collodion  forms  the  most  practically 
useful  of  resicants,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  paint  with  a  brush 
within  the  exact  limits  to  which  blistering  is  required  to  be  confined. 
The  collodion  dries,  and  the  blister  is  formed.  So  complete  is  the 
adhesion,  that  when  applied  to  an  indocile  child,  he  is  unable  to 
remove  the  collodion  before  the  vesicating  action  occurs. 

GoUodinm  lodoformiatom.  (Pharmaceut.  GentrcUh,,  Oct.  8, 1878, 
373.) 

9>    lodoformii 1*0 

TrituTQ  agitando  maoerandoqne  solve  in 

Gollodii  flezilis 15-0 

Moleschott  has  suocessfally  used  this  preparation  in  glandular 
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swellings,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  orchitis,  dropsical  affections,  and 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  for  snbdning  pain  in  gontic  swellings. 

Medicated  SolationB  of  Alomina.  H.  G.  Debrunner.  {Amer, 
Joum,  Pharm.,  Dec,  1878.)  To  the  class  of  remedies  that  once 
had  an  almost  general  reputation,  and  now,  in  spite  of  their  thera- 
peutic value,  are  scarcely  used,  belongs  the  benzoinated  solution  of 
alnmina ;  the  preparation,  dose,  and  mode  of  application  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  p.  1011,  13th 
edition. 

Similar  to  Pagliari's  styptic  liquid,  it  surpasses  the  same  in 
efficiency  and  {)urity  in  many  respects,  besides  being  at  the  same 
time  by  no  means  an  expensive  article  (vide  U.  S.  D.,  p.  174,  13th 
edition). 

Instead  of  using  an  alum  solution,  as  done  by  the  before-named 
Boman  pharmaceutist,  a  solntion  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  AI^O^,  3  S  0,, 
previously  saturated  with  alumina  hydrate  so  l»  to  make  its  com- 
position approach  that  expressed  by  the  formula  (AI2  0^)^  3  S  O3,  is 
heated  for  several  hours  with  a  certain  quantity  of  bruised  benzoin. 
By  this  treatment  a  number  of  the  constituents  of  benzoin  are  dissolved 
in  the  solution,  among  which  benzoic  acid  and  a  resinous  brownish 
body  possessed  of  aromatic  odour  are  the  most  important.  By  this 
mode  of  preparation  the  existence  of  free  non-combined  sulphuric 
acid,  which  might  be  found  in  Pagliari*s  original  solution,  is  rendered 
impossible.  If  properly  prepared,  the  sp.  gr.  of  this  compound  is 
1'26  ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  of  a  sweet  balsamic  odour  and  ta.ste. 

The  styptic  properties  of  this  preparation  are  due  to  the  imme- 
diate coagulation  of  blood  or  albaminous  substances  in  general  which 
it  produces,  assisted  by  the  presence  of  benzoic  acid.  Unlike  car- 
bolic acid,  which  is  possessed  of  a  destructive  action  over  the  lower 
grades  of  organic  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  it  acts  by  mere 
coagulation,  thas  excluding  the  air,  the  vehicle  of  numerous  spores. 
These  considerations  induced  the  author  to  make  experiments,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  carholized  benzoinated  solution  of  alnmina, 
and  of  uniting  the  disinfecting  power  of  carbolic  acid  with  the 
antiseptic  properties  of  benzoinated  solution.  He  found  that  3  per 
cent.  (^  fl.  oz.  to  pint)  of  carbolic  acid  conld  easily  be  incorporated 
into  the  first-named  preparation.  Fi-om  the  fact  that  the  Carbolic 
acid  is  easier  taken  up  by  a  basic  alnmina  solntion  than  by  water, 
it  may  be  possible  that  it  exists  in  the  same  as  carbolate  of  alumina, 
which,  however,  is  to  be.  proved  by  further  experiments.  Carbolized 
solution  of  alumina  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  and  mode  as  the 
benzoinated  preparation.     It  is  a  clear  liquid  of  1*25  to  1*27  sp.  gr. ; 
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the  odoar  of  carbolic  acid  is  buk  slight,  it  being,  overpowered  by  tbat 
of  benzoin.  If  exposed  to  cold  it  becomes  slightly  turbid,  bat  will 
clear  again  on  elevation  of  temperature. 

Laforest's  Lotion  Cosmetique.  A  Black  Hair  "Dye.  {Pharma- 
cent  Zeitung,  1878,  No.  16.)  This  preparation  is  recommended  for 
dyeing  the  hair  black.  It  is  made  by  heating  together  360  grams 
of  claret,  4r  grams  of  common  salt,  7  grams  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
4  grams  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  then  adding  7  grams  of  powdered 
galls.  The  hair  is  uniformly  moistened  with  this  lotion,  then  rubbed 
^th  a  warm  dry  cloth,  and  finally  washed  with  water. 

Preparation  of  Permanent  Rennet  Essence.  H.  Soxhlet.  {Bingl 
jpolyt.  Joum.y  ccxxviii.,  341-349.  Prom  Joum.  Ohem»  8oc,,  Oct., 
1878.)  For  the  preparation  of  concentrated  solations,  only  dried 
calves'  stomachs  are  suitable,  and  those  which  have  been  blown  out 
with  air  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  are  best.  The  small 
stomachs  of  the  youngest  animals  are  richest  in  ferment.  Fresh 
stomachs  are  useless  for  preparing  a  concentrated  essence,  as  they 
yield  a  thick  jelly  which,  by  filtering,  gives  only  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid.  Concentrated  extract  prepared  from  stomachs  after  four- 
teen days  is  light  yellow  in  colour,  whilst  that  prepared  after  six  to 
eight  months'  six)rage  of  the  stomachs  is  dark  brown.  This  results 
from  slight  decay  of  the  stomach,  and  as  the  colour  does  not  affect 
the  usefulness  of  the  product,  it  is  advisable  to  use  stomachs  which 
have  been  stored  for  at  least  three  months.  The  portion  of  the 
stomach  without  folds,  the  portio  pylorica,  is  cut  away»  as  it  is  poor 
in  ferment. 

Acid  liquids  are  usually  employed  for  extracting,  as  they  seem  to 
produce  richer  solutions;  but  this  is  only  because  they  act  more 
quickly  at  first  than  water  alone.  Hydrochloric  agid,  containing 
O'l  and  0*2  per  cent,  of  acid,  in  two  days  gave  extracts  twice  as  rich 
in  ferment  as  an  aqneous  one ;  but  after  eight  d^ya,  all  three  solu- 
tions were  equally  strong.  A  little  thymol  wa3  added  to  prevent 
decomposition  during  the  experiinent.  TVlien  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  30^-36°,  water  acts  more  rapidly  than  the  acid,  and  the  • 
solution  is  richer  than  that  produced  by  acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

Attempts  were  made  to  produce  concentrated  solutions  by  means 
of  dilute  acids,  but  without  success.  A  0*3  per  cent,  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  gave  a  liquid  which  was  quite  fresh  after  twelve 
months,  but  after  only  two  months  its  activity  had  fallen  off  to  the 
extent  of  one-half. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  with  solutions  of   common  salt 
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containing  from  2  to  26  per  cent,  shows  that  solutions  oontaiaing 
3  to  6  per  cent,  of  salt  yield  the  liquids  richest  in  ferment  and 
capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  concentration. 

The  property  of  dilate  salt  solutions  depends  on  the  fact  made 
known  by  Graham,  that  common  salt  is  a  yery  easily  diffusible  sub- 
stance. Organic  acids  in  combination  with  common  salt  are  no 
better  extractive  agents  that  the  salt  alone.  5  per  cent,  solutions 
of  sodium  or  potassium  sulphate  are  less  efficacious  than  the  same 
strength  of  salt  solution.  Potassium  chlorate  behaves  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  common  salt ;  an  excess  of  the  potassium  chlorate, 
however,  neither  acts  as  efficiently  as  a  precipitating  agent,  nor  as 
a  preventive  of  decomposition. 

60  to  80  grams  of  calfs  stomach  steeped  for  five  days  in  1 
litre  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, yield  a  solution  of  which  1  vol.  will  coagulate  10,000  vols,  of 
new  milk  at  a  temperature  of  35^  in  forty  minutes.  If  the  filtered 
solution  is  treated  with  60  to  90  grams  more  of  stomach,  a  solution 
of  double  strength  is  obtained  ;  another  repetition  gives  a  solution 
three  times  the  strength  of  the  original  one. 

To  prevent  decomposition,  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  thymol  may  be 
added  to  the  concentrated  rennet  extract  solution.  Possibly  a  slight 
taste  due  to  this  may  be  detected  in  the  finest  cheese,  but  for  the 
same  reason  oil  of  cloves  is  much  more  objectionable.  Boric  acid 
is  on  all  accounts  the  best  antiseptic  to  employ,  and  solutions  to 
which  it  has  been  added  may  be  kept  in  covered  vessels  for  months. 

All  extract  solutions  lose  strength  on  keeping ;  during  the  first 
two  months  the  solution  may  become  30  per  cent,  weaker ;  then  the 
strength  remains  nearly  constant  for  eight  months  in  the  case  of  a 
solution  of  1 :  18,000.  Alcohol  is  almost  as  good  an  antiseptic  as 
boric  acid,  if  the  solution  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  flasks. 

Detailed  experiments  are  given,  showing  that  the  time  required 
to  coagulate  milk  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
extract  solution.  From  this  the  strength  of  a  solution  can  be  deter- 
^  mined  by  adding  1  c.c.  to  1  litre  of  milk  at  35°,  and  noting  the 
time  required  to  coagulate  the  milk ;  this  time  multiplied  by  10 
gives  the  time  for  the  proportion  1  :  10,000. 

Aristocratic  Remedy  for  Itch.    (Druggists'  Circular.) 

Balsam  of  Peru 1  ounce. 

Benzoic  Acid 110  grains. 

Oil  of  Cloves 40  drops. 

Alcohol 2}  drama. 

Simple  Cerate 7  ounoes. 
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HMssolve  the  essential  oil  and  the  benzoic  acid  in  the  alcohol,  and 
mix  them  with  the  cerate.  Lastly  add  the  balsam  of  Pern.  It  is 
said  to  effect  a  cure  in  twenty-fonr  hoars. 

Bismuth  Ointment.  Dr.  Sweet.  (Chem.  and  Drugg.,  1879, 
295.)  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  .the  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  as  an  external  application.  Whenever  Erasmus  Wilson 
recommends  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  he  uses  bismuth,  and  with 
much  more  satisfactory  results.  Zinc  ointment  he  finds  too  stimu- 
lating for  any  acute  eruptions.  Bat  the  bismuth  falfils  the 
indications  perfectly.  Mixed  with  cosmoline  or  fresh  lard,  in  almost 
any  proportion,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  eczema,  herpes,  inter- 
trigo of  infants,  and  anything  where  there  is  an  abraded  or  irritated 
surface.  A  short  time  since  he  succeeded  in  healing  an  extensive 
ulcer  of  the  leg,  which  had  resisted  other  treatment.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  application  for  piles,  applied  as  an  ointment  externally,  or 
injected  in  the  form  of  a  solation — a  teaspoonful  to  a  few  ounces 
of  water  or  other  fluid. 

Boro-^JarboHc  Idnt  and  Cotton,  B.  Solger.  (Pharmaceut. 
Centralhaae,  1878,  482.)  The  lint  or  cotton  is  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  ten  parts  of  boraoic  acid  and  two  parts  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  in  one  hundred  pcurts  of  hot  water  and  five  parts  of  alcohol. 
The  solution  should  be  used  while  hot,  or,  if  cold,  should  be  re- 
heated to  above  S0°  C,  and  the  saturated  lint  or  cotton  should  be 
applied  as  a  bandage  before  cooling. 

A  New  Disinfectant  Dr.  Day.^  (Apoth.  Zeitung,  1879,  2;) 
Clothes,  furniture,  carpets,  books,  papers,  etc.,  may,  according 
to  the  author,  be  effectually  disinfected  without  suffering  the 
slightest  injury,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  rectified 
oil  of  turpentine,  seven  ounces  of  benzin,  and  three  drops  of 
verbena. 

The  Ck)bAlt  Hygrometer.  (From  New  Bemedies,)  Unsized  paper, 
as  thin  blotting  or  filtering  paper,  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  cobalt,  common  salt,  and  a  little  gum  arable.  It  is  red 
at  first,  but  while  drying  becomes  more  pink,  bluish  red,  and  finally 
blue  when  dry.  As  the  paper  thus  prepared  is  slightly  hygroscopic, 
it  will  easily  attract  atmospheric  moisture,  and  be  coloured  more 
or  less  reddish  in  proportion  as  it  finds  more  moisture  to  attract. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  in  very  dry  climates,  a  little  glycerine  or 
chloride  of  lime  may  be  added  to  the  solution,  when  it  will  be  more 
capable  of  indicating  the  difference  in  moisture  in  comparatively 
dryer  kinds  of  air.  A  good  addition  to  this  arrangement  is  a  disc 
painted  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  shades  of  red  and  blue  for  com- 
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parison,  as  ennmerafced  below,  which  shades  may  then  be  marked 
thus : — 

BoBe-red.  Pink,  Bluish-pink.  Lavender.  Violet.  Bine. 

Bain.        Very  moiet.      Moiat.  Middling.  Dry.       Very  dry. 

Indestructible  Ink.  The  Apotheker  Zeitung  gives  the  following 
fbrmala : — 174  grams  aniline-black  are  gronnd  np  with  60  drops 
hydrochloric  acid  and  42  grams  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  is  dilated 
with  a  hot  solution  of  2*5  grams  gum  arabic  in  170  grams  water. 
If  the  aniline-black  solution  is  diluted  with  a  solution  of  2'5  grams 
shellac  in  170  grams  spirit  instead  of  gum  water,  the  result  is  an 
ink  suitable  for  writing  on  wood,  brass,  or  leather. 

Indestructible  Writing  Ink.  (From  New  Bemedies,  1879, 186.) 
The  following  formula  is  recommended  : — Shellac,  4  parts ;  borax, 
2  parts ;  soft  water,  36  parts  ;  boil  in  a  close  vessel  till  dissolved ; 
then  filter,  and  take  of  gum  arabic,  2  parts ;  soft  water,  4  parts. 
Dissolve,  and  mix  the  two  solutions  together,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes  as  before,  occasionally  stirring  to  promote  their  union; 
when  cold,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  finely  powdered  indigo 
and  lampblack  to  colour  ;  lastly,  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  hours, 
until  the  coarser  powder  has  subsided,  and  bottle  for  use.  Use 
this  liquid  with  a  clean  pen,  and  keep  it  in  glass  or  earthem 
inkstands,  as  many  substances  will  decompose  it  in  the  liqnid  state. 
When  dry  it  will  resist  the  action  of  water,  oil  of  turpentine,  alcohol, 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  chlo- 
rine, and  the  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

Blufi-Black  Writing  Ink.  (Canadian  Pharm.  Joum,,  Feb.,  1879.) 
Digest  together  for  a  fortnight  18  ounces  of  bruised  galls,  half 
ounce  bruised  cloves  in  10  wine  pints  of  water.  Press  and  filter. 
Add  to  the  clear  liquid  6  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  2  fluid 
drams  of  sulphuric  acid,  shaking  well  until  solution  is  effected. 
Next  add  1  ounce  of  indigo  paste,  and  filter  if  necessary.  The  ink 
must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles,  and  it  should  be  made  in 
vessels  of  glass  or  stoneware. 

Bemoval  of  the  Odour  of  Musk.  (From  New  Remedies,)  Mr. 
E.  Biltz  states  that  the  disagreeable  persistence  of  the  odour  of 
musk,  on  the  hands  and  on  utensils,  may  be  readily  removed  by 
powdered  ergot.  About  a  teaspoonful  of  the  latter  is  placed  into 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  warm  water  is  added  to  make  a  thin  paste, 
and  both  hands  are  then  well  rubbed  with  it.  The  odour  imme- 
diately  disappears,  and  does  not  return.  The  author  made  this 
observation  whilst  making  some  powders  containing  musk    and 
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ergot;  he  had  triiarated  the  musk  with  sugar  previous  to  the 
addition  of  the  ergot,  otherwise  the  resulting  odourlessness  of  the 
mixture  might  have  caused  him  to  doubt  whether  he  had  added  any 
musk  or  not. 

Experiments  on  Disinfection.  (From  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
Jane  7,  1879.)  Two  sets  of  important  researches  on  disinfection 
have  been  lately  going  on  at  Berlin.  In  both  the  test  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  particular  disinfectant  used  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  it 
either  in  destroying  bacteria  and  vibriones  in  putrid  fluids  exposed 
to  its  action,  or  in  preventing  their  development  in  a  form  of 
"  Pasteur's  fluid,"  in  which  the  objects  that  had  undergone  disinfec- 
tion in  various  degrees  were  immersed. 

The  first  experiments,  those  of  Dr.  Mehlhausen,  Director  of  the 
Charite  Hospital,  refer  chiefly  to  the  disinfection  of  rooms  in  which 
scarlet  fever  and  other  infectious  cases  have  been.  The  result 
arrived  at  is  that  the  most  energetic  and  the  cheapest  disinfectant  is 
sulphurous  acid.  Chlorine  gas  has  the  disadvantage  of  destroying 
clothes  and  furniture  exposed  to  it,  while  it  is  less  easy  to  manipu- 
late, and  four  or  five  times  as  expensive  as  sulphurous  acid.  20 
grams  of  sulphur  per  cubic  metre  of  space,  destroy,  when  burnt  in 
a  closed  room,  all  bacterial  life  in  sixteen  hours.  Besides  blocking 
up  the  doors  and  windows,  Mehlhausen  advises  that  the  room  shall 
be  previously  warmed,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  gas  finding  its  way  into  the  neighbouring  apartments.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  damp  the  floor  before  lighting  the  sulphur,  so  as 
to  profit  by  the  great  solubility  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water.  Eight 
hours  is  loug  enough  to  keep  the  room  shut  up  after  the  sulphur 
begins  to  burn,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  any  clothes  or  bedding 
in  it  will  be  effectually  disinfected.  Mere  free  exposure  of  an 
infected  room  to  the  air  by  allowing  the  windows  to  stay  open 
several  days  is  not  enough  to  disinfect  it.  This  has  been  practically 
proved  at  the  Charite  Hospital  after  scarlet  fever  and  measles  in 
several  instances. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Dr.  Wernich,  of 
Breslau,  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Berlin  Pathological 
Institute,  upon  the  disinfecting  power  of  sulphurous  acid  and  of  dry 
heat.  The  method  adopted  consisted  in  preparing  an  "  infecting 
material  '*  by  steeping  woollen  threads,  pieces  of  linen  rag  and 
cotton  wool,  previously  proved  to  be  free  from  atmospheric  organ- 
isms, in  putrid  solutions  of  faeces  or  meat,  and  gently  drying  them. 
These  substances  were  then  tested  for  their  capability  of  producing 
bacteria   by  means  of  the    modified  Pasteur*s   fluid  above   men- 
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tionedy  whicli  consisted  of  distilled  water,  100  parts ;  cane-sngar,  10 
parts ;  ammoniam  tartrate,  0'5  part,  and  0*1  part  potassium  phosphate. 
This  solution  was  freshly  prepared  before  each  sot  of  experiments, 
filtered,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  immediately  poured  into  the 
test  glasses  and  preserved  with  the  usual  precautions.  To  test  the 
effect  of  disinfection,  the  wool  or  wadding,  after  exposure  for  a 
definite  time  to  a  definite  degree  of  heat  in  an  oven,  or  to  a  measur- 
able volume  of  sulphurous  acid  in  a  bell-glass,  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  Pasteur's  fluid,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  disinfectant 
was  estimated  by  the  rapidity  of  development  of  bacteria  if  such 
appeared,  or  by  their  complete  absence,  as  indicated  by  the  fluid 
remaining  perfectly  cloudless.  It  was  thus  found  that  3'3  per  cent, 
of  sulphurous  acid  by  volume  failed,  even  after  many  hours,  to  prevent 
the  development  of  bacteria ;  but  that  if  the  amount  of  gas  reached 
from  40  to  7"16  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  bell-jar, 
and  the  process  had  gone  on  for  at  least  six  hours,  no  bacteria  at 
all  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  while  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  110°  to  118°  C,  even  for  twenty- four  hours,  failed  to  destroy  the 
bacterial  germs,  five  minutes'  exposure  to  one  of  125°  C.  to  150°  C. 
invariably  succeeded,  and  the  test  fluid  remained  clear  even  for 
eleven  days  or  longer.  Dr.  Wernich  specially  reminds  us  that  his 
results  must  not  be  taken  as  applicable  to  all  forms  of  bacteria, 
some  of  which  probably  require  severer  measures  for  their  complete 
destruction.  He  also  points  out  that  it  is  easier  to  disinfect  wool 
than  linen,  and  that  cotton  wadding  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  free 
from  infectious  germs. 

Preparation  of  Phosphorus  Paste.  D r.  E.  My  1  i u s.  {Fharmaceut. 
Zeitung^  1879,  No.  43.)  800  parte  of  wheat  flour  are  intimately  mixed 
with  5000  parts  of  water,  gradually  heated  with  it  to  100°  C,  and 
allowed  to  cool  to  30°,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred  all  the  time. 
A  solution  of  150  parts  of  phosphorus  in  60  parts  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide is  gradually  added  to  a  mucilage  made  of  10  parts  of  gum 
arabic,  15  parts  of  tragacanth,  and  150  parts  of  water,  the  mixture 
briskly  triturated  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  emulsion,  and  then  incor- 
porated with  the  flour  paste  previously  cooled  to  30°.  The  paste 
may  be  coloured  with  smalt,  if  desired.  It  is  put  up  in  wide  mouth 
bottles  and  well  corked  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  and  will  then  keep 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  contains  the  phosphorus  in  a  much  more 
uniformly  distributed  condition  than  any  similar  preparation  met 
with  in  commerce. 

Improvement  in  the  Application  of  Blisters.  G.  Dannecy. 
{Archiv  der  Pharm,^  April,  1879,  467.)     Owing  to  a  partial  absorp- 
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tion  of  cantbaridin  throngb  tbe  skin,  the  application  of  emplastrum 
eantharides  is  not  unfrequentlj  followed  by  strangury  and  other 
troublesome  symptoms  in  tbe  urinary  organs.  Powdered  camphor 
and  opium  have  been  recommended  to  be  strewed  on  the  spread 
plaster  to  obviate  these  effects,  but  have  not  proved  successful.  The 
anthor  finds  bicarbonate  of  soda  similarly  applied  to  be  an  effectual 
means  of  preventing  these  symptoms.  He  covers  the  spread  blister 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  bicarbonate  and  powdered 
eantharides,  and  fixes  the  powder  by  pressing  it  on  with  the  hand 
or  a  warm  knife. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  as  a  Hcemostatic.  Prof.  Husemann.  {Pharmor 
eeut.  Zeitung,  1879,  204.)  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  very 
succeBsful  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Vesey  in  the  treatment  of  hae- 
morrhages  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
administered  in  doses  of  005  gram  every  hour  or  two.  la  his 
opinion,  this  remedy  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for 
ergot. 

Artificial  Cataplasm.  M.  Yolkhausen.  (Pharm<iceut.  Zeitwtg, 
1879,  95.)  This  cataplasm  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
linseed  poultice,  and  consists  of  pieces  of  white  thick  felt  paper 
saturated  with  a  decoction  of  linseed.  When  required  for  use,  the 
paper  is  allowed  to  swell  by  dipping  it  into  hot  water ;  it  is  then 
applied  to  the  affected  part,  covered  with  gutta  percha  tissue,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours,  after  which  it  may  be  renewed 
by  a  fresh  one. 

Ostrich  Pepsine.  A.  Ebelot.  (New  Eemedies,  March,  1878.) 
When  eating  the  ostrich,  the  Indians  always  carefully  put  aside  the 
stomach  in  order  to  collect  the  pepsine  which  it  contains.  "  The 
stomach  of  the  ostrich,*'  says  the  author,  "is  celebrated  for  its 
incredible  powers  of  digestion.  The  abundance  of  pepsine  to  which 
it  owes  this  faculty,  has  created  among  the  Indians  a  curious  com- 
xnercial  fraud.  They  dry  it  and  sell  it  literally  for  its  weight  in 
gold.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  worn  out  stomachs." 
A  London  medical  journal  says  :  "  We  think  *  ostrich  pepsine  '  such 
a  splendid  name  for  business  purposes,  that  we  wonder  it  has  never 
been  adopted.  The  pepsine  of  the  pig  would  have  no  chance  in 
competition  with  that  of  the  ostrich,  and  no  great  city  dinner  or 
regimental  mess  would  be  complete  without  a  supply  of  this 
infallible  specific,  pour  refaire  les  esiomacs  delabres.** 

Experiments  with  Disinfectants.  G.  B.  Longstaff  and  E.  H. 
Hare.  (Ghem,  and  Drugg.,  August,  1878,  from  the  Saniiary  Record.) 
The  authors  report  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  them  with  a 
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namber  of  popular  disinfectants.  Thej  took  a  quantity  of  urine, 
diluted  it  with  water,  and  measured  100  c.c.  into  each  of  thirtj-fonr 
jam  pots.  Thej  then  added  to  each  part  the  one-thousandth  part 
of  its  weight  of  a  disinfectant,  making  each  experiment  in  du- 
plicate.  In  two  cases  they  added  water  only.  The  results  were 
as  follows : — 


Antiseptic,  01  per  cent. 

<     Day  on  which  moold 
>                appeared. 

Day  on  which  patre- 

factive  odour  was 

distinct. 

1 

II. 

I. 

II, 

Water  only        .        .        .        . 

;     9 

9 

14 

13 

Terebene  (Dr.  Bond's) 

10 

10 

13 

18-23? 

Carbolic  Acid  (Calvert's  No.  5) 

None  by 

75th  day 

None  by 

75th  day 

Burnett's  Fluid. 

1         9 

9 

12 

12 

Condy's  Bed  Fluid    . 

1        10 

13 

16 

10 

Turpentine 

;      13 

14 

18-23  ? 

18-23  r 

Chloralum         ... 

s 

8 

10 

11 

Borax         .... 

8 

9 

18-23? 

18-23? 

Cupralum  (Dr.  Bond's)      . 

8 

8 

12 

12 

Ferraluni  (Dr.  Bond's) 

1  None  by 

14th  day 

8 

8 

Sodium  Salicylate     . 

10 

10 

14 

14 

Sanitas  (Aromatic,  No.  3) . 

!         8 

9 

9 

10 

Sanitas  (Inodorus,  No.  3) . 

9 

9 

16 

11 

McDougall's  Fluid     . 

1        12 

9 

13 

12 

Sanitas  (Aromatic,  No.  1) . 

^ 

9 

14 

14 

Sanitas  (Inodorous,  No.  1) 

.  !        9 

8 

16 

11 

Artificial  Fruit  Essences.  J.  M.  Maisch.  (Amer.  Joum,  of 
Pharm.,  March,  1879.)  Since  several  very  important  errors  had 
crept  into  the  formulBB  of  Kletsinakj,  as  published  ia  1867,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  republish  all  the  formulee  from  Wittstein's 
**  Vierteljahresschrift,"  xvi.,  268.  These  formulie  are  given  in  parU 
hy  measure  for  100  parts  of  alcohol,  and  whenever  acids  are  used 
they  are  to  be  previously  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Essence  of  Apple, — Aldehjd,  2  parts;  chloroform,  acetic  ether, 
nitrous  ether,  and  oxalic  acid,  each  1  part ;  glycerin,  4  parts;  amyl- 
valerianic  ether,  10  parts. 

Essence  of  Pear. — Acetic  ether,  5  parts  ;  amyl-acetic  ether  and 
glycerin,  each  2  parts. 

Essence  of  Cherry. — Benzoic  ether,  acetic  ether,  each  5  parts 
glycerin,  3  parts  ;  cenanthic  ether  and  benzoic  acid,  each  1  part. 

Essence  of  Black  Cherry. — Benzoic  ether,  5  parts  ;  acetic  ether,  10 
parts  ;  oil  of  persico  (peach  kernels)  and  benzoic  acid,  each  2  parts  ; 
oxalic  acid,  1  part. 

Essence  of  Peach. — Formic  ether,  valerianic  ether,  butyric  ether. 
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acetic  eiber,  glycerin,  and  oil  of  persico,  each  5  parU ;  aldehjd  and 
amjlic  alcohol,  each  2  parts  ;  sebacjlic  ether,  1  part. 

Essence  of  Apricot — Butyric  ether,  10  parts;  valerianic  ether, 
5  parts ;  glycerin,  4r  parts ;  amylic  alcohol,  2  parts ;  amyl-butyric 
ether,  chloroform,  cenanthic  ether,  and  tartaric  acid,  each  1  part. 

Essence  of  Plum. — Glycerin,  8  parts ;  acetic  ether  and  aldehyd, 
each  5  parts ;  oil  of  persico,  4  parts ;  butyric  ether,  2  parts,  and 
formic  ether,  1  part. 

E,s8e7ice  of  Qrape, — (Enanthic  ether  and  glycerin,  each  10  parts  ; 
tartaric  acid,  5  parts ;  succinic  acid,  3  parts ;  aldehyd,  chloroform, 
and  formic  ether,  each  2  parts  ;  and  methyl-salicylic  ether,  1  pai-t. 

Essence  of  Currant. — Acetic  ether,  tartaric  acid,  each  5  parts ; 
benzoic  acid,  succinic  acid,  benzoic  ether,  aldehyd,  and  oeuanthio 
acid,  each  1  part. 

Essence  of  Strawberry. — Butyric  ether  and  acetic  ether,  each  5 
parts ;  amyl-acetic  ether,  3  parts  ;  amyl-butyric  ether  and  glycerin, 
each  2  parts  ;  formic  ether,  nitrons  ether,  and  methyl-salicylic  ether, 
each  1  part. 

Essence  of  Easpbrery. — Acetic  ether  and  tartaric  acid,  each  5 
parts ;  glycerin,  4  parts ;  aldehyd,  formic  ether,  benzoic  ether,  buty- 
ric ether,  amyl-butyric  ether,  acetic  ether,  cenanthic  ether,  methyl- 
salicylic  ether,  nitrous  ether,  sebacylic  ether,  and  succinic  acid,  each 
1  part. 

Essence  of  Pineapple. — ^Amyl-butyric  ether,  10  parts;  butyric 
ether,  5  parts ;  glycerin,  3  parts ;  aldehyd  and  chloroform,  each  1, 
part. 

Essence  of  Melon. — Sebacylic  ether,  10  parts;  valerianic  ether,  5 
parts;  glycerin,  3  parts  ;  butyric  ether,  4  parts  ;  aldehyd,  2  parts; 
formic  ether,  1  part. 

Essence  of  Orange. — Oil  of  orange  and  glycerin,  each  10  parts ; 
aldehyd  and  chloroform,  each  2  parts ;  acetic  ether,  5  parts;  benzoic 
ether,  formic  ether,  butyric  ether,  amyl-acetic  ether,  metbyl-salioylic 
ether,  and  tartaric  acid,  each  1  part. 

Essence  of  Lemon. — Oil  of  lemon,  acetic  ether,  and  tartaric  acid, 
each  10  parts  ;  glycerin,  5  parts ;  aldehyd,  2  parts ;  chloroform, 
nitrous  ether,  and  succinic  acid,  each  1  part. 

The  different  manufacturers  of  artificial  fruit  essences  doubtless 
prepare  them  by  formula  of  their  own,  and  this  explains  the  dif- 
ference in  the  flavour,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  on  largely 
diluting  them  with  water.  If  the  essences  have  been  prepared  with 
a  dilute  alcohol,  their  odour  is  more  prominent,  and  they  are  appar- 
ently stronger ;  but  on  mixing  a  small  quantity  with  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  water  in  given  proportions,  the  true  flavouring  strength  may 
be  better  discerned. 

A  fruit  essence,  which  is  much  employed  in  the  United  States,  is 
essence  of  banana ;  it  consists  usually  of  butyric  ether  and  amyl- 
acetic  ether,  equal  parts,  dissolved  in  about  5  parts  of  alcohol. 

The  red  colour  of  strawberry  and  raspberry  essence  is  produced 
by  anilin  red  (fuchsin),  the  bluish  tint  of  which  is  conveniently 
neutralized  by  a  little  caramel.  If  caramel  alone  is  used  for  colour, 
ing  essence,  a  yellow  or  brown  colour  is  obtained,  according  to  the 
quantity  used. 

The  Gonfectioners*  Journal  gives  formulas  also  for  the  following 
*  essences : — 

Essence  of  Blackberry, — ^Tincture  of  orris  root  (1  to  8),  1  pint; 
acetic  ether,  30  drops  ;  butyric  ether,  60  drops. 

Essence  of  Nectarine. — Extract  of  yanilla,  2  parts ;  essence  of 
lemon,  2  parts ;  essence  of  pineapple,  1  part. 

Harmlessuess  of  Salicylic  Acid.  Prof.  Kolbe.  (Joum,  fur 
pract.  Chem.,  xvii.,  347.)  The  author  disputes  the  assertions  that 
the  long-continued  internal  use  of  small  doses  of  this  acid  is  in  any 
way  injurious  to  health.  He  has  himself  taken  1  gram  of  the  acid 
daily  for  twelve  months,  and  never  felt  the  slightest  ill  effect ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  finds  his  power  of  digestion  much  improved,  and 
his  general  health  better  than  before. 

Oxalic  Acid  not  a  Poison.  D  r.  E.  P  f  e i f  f e  r.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.j 
xiii.,  544.)  The  author  quotes  the  results  of  experiments  by  Dr. 
J.  Uppmann,  according  to  which  oxalic  acid,  contrary  to  the  general 
supposition,  is  not  a  poison.  He  thinks,  however,  that,  as  the 
experiments  were  made  on  dogs,  the  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
calcium  usually  contained  in  the  stomachs  of  these  animals  may 
have  rendered  the  oxalic  acid  harmless  by  converting  it  into  calcium 
oxalate,  which,  owing  to  its  comparative  insolubility,  is  not  likely  to 
produce  toxic  effects.  In  the  author's  opinion,  experiments  on  men 
require  to  be  made  before  the  non-poisonous  nature  of  oxalic  acid 
oan  be  considered  as  established. 

Best  Blacking  for  Boots  and  Shoes.  (Ohem.  amd  Brugg.,  February, 
1879.)  Ivory  black,  1^  ounce ;  treacle,  1|  ounce  ;  sperm  oil,  3  drams ; 
strong  oil  of  vitriol,  3  drams;  common  vinegar,  half-pint.  Mix 
the  ivory  black,  treacle,  and  vinegar,  then  the  sperm  oil  and  oil  of 
vitriol  separately,  and  add  them  to  the  other  mixture.  This  will  be 
found  an  excellent  and  useful  receipt. 

Petroleum  as  an  Insecticide.  W.  Taylor.  {Ibid.,  from  Joum, 
of  Horticulture.)     The  author  reports  most  favourably  on  the  virtues 
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of  petrolenm  as  a  marderer  of  *'  mealy  bug,  scale,  and  the  terrible 
red  spider."  Put  a  wineglass  of  petroleum  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
Then  make  two  or  three  squirts  with  a  syringe  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  mixture,  and  then  immediately  one  syringef al  oyer  the 
plant,  and  afterwards  alternately  squirting  one  into  the  yessel  and 
one  on  the  plant,  it  will  be  kept  sufficiently  mixed  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Thus  used  it  will  kill  red  spider  and  all  but  the  very 
oldest  scale,  although  its  shelly  covering  has  become  somewhat 
hardened,  while  it  will  not  injure  the  tenderest  ferns.  **  I  have  no 
mealy  bug  to  try  it  on,  bat  from  what  I  have  heard  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  of  its  effects  on  that  terrible  pest."  The  application 
beats  hollow  all  the  old  recipes  for  killing  insects. 

Freparatiou  of  Artificial  Animal  Charcoal  J.  Filter.  (From 
Biedermann^s  Gentralblait,)  The  author  proposes  to  obtain  a  cheap 
form  of  gelatin  by  treating  leather  waste  mixed  with  from  1  to  5 
per  cent,  of  caustic  soda  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres, 
in  closed  iron  vessels.  The  resulting  semi-fluid  mass  is  placed  in 
a  centrifugal,  which  keeps  back  the  gelatin  whilst  tannate  of  soda 
runs  off.  So  much  of  this  jelly  as  is  equal  to  33  kilos,  of  dry  glue 
is  mixed  with  50  kilos,  bibasic  phosphate  of  lime,  and  17  kilos, 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  mass  is  submitted  to  strong  hydraulic 
pressure  between  layers  of  felt,  dried  at  110^,  and  ignited  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Bapid  Filtration.  Dr.  Eber mayor.  (From  New  Bemedies,) 
The  author  reports  that  he  has  found  muslin,  which  is  folded  in 
the  shape  of  a  filter,  and  placed  below  the  latter,  to  be  an  excellent 
promoter  of  rapid  filtration.  He  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  suoh 
additional  muslin  filters  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  filter- 
papers  from  the  funnel  without  tearing,  and  he  thereby  had  occasion 
to  notice  this  useful  property  of  the  additional  muslin  filter. 

The  Preparation  of  Sapo  Yiridis.  E.  B.  Shuttle  worth.  (Canad. 
Fharm.  Joum.,  June,  K78.)  The  author  finds  that  the  various 
formulaa  for  the  preparation  of  sapo  viridis,  published  during  the 
last  four  years,  fail  to  give  satisfactory  products,  chiefly  on  account 
of  an  insufliciency  of  alkali.  This  defect  he  notices  particularly  in 
the  formula  recommended  by  H.  Betz  (see  Year-Book  of  Pharmacy, 
1878,  385),  in  which  the  quantity  of  solution  of  potash  ordered  is 
only  about  one-third  of  that  required  for  saponiBcation.  In  cor- 
recting this  error  he  gives  the  following  practical  directions  regard- 
ing the  process: — 

In  a  clean  pot  or  dish,  preferably  of  iron  or  copper,  and  capable 
of  containing  at  least  three  times  the  quantity,  put  one  part  by 
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weight,  of  linseed  oil ;  heafc  pfentlj,  and  add  in  two  portions  three 
partfl  in  all,  by  measure,  of  liquor  potassBB,  XJ.  S.  P.  or  B.  P.,  pro- 
viding either  come  np  to  the  standard  requiring  6*8  and  6*84  per 
cent,  of  hydrate  of  potash.  Boil  quietly  and  stir  frequently  until  the 
mass  becomes  clear,  which,  with  four  ounces  of  oil  and  twelve  fluid 
ounces  of  liquor,  will  require  about  an  hour,  and  with  ten  pounds  of 
oil  about  five  hours.  If,  during  the  process,  the  mass  becomes  too 
thick  to  stir  easily,  add  a  little  water.  Allow  the  soap  to  become 
cool,  but  before  it  sets  work  in  the  colouring  matter,  which  must 
be  previously  prepared  by  boiling  finely  powdered  indigo  with 
water  until  the  colour  is  formed  into  a  thin  paste.  Twenty  grains 
of  indigo  boiled  with  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  water,  until  the 
mixture  is  reduced  to  about  one  dram,  will  answer  for  the  soap 
from  four  ounces  of  oil.  The  soap  must  not  be  too  hot,  nor  must  it 
be  reboiled  after  adding  the  colouring,  or  the  green  will  be  de- 
stroyed. A  Berlin  ware  or  Wedgewood  dish  may  of  course  be  used 
instead  of  iron  or  copper,  but  as  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture 
is  high,  there  is  great  liability  of  fracture,  and  cold  water  must 
be  added  very  cautiously,  and  the  stirring  must  be  almost  con- 
tinuous. 

The  product  will  be  about  twice  the  weight  of  the  oil  used,  and 
should  be  a  dull  bottle-green  colour,  and  in  consistence  at  least  not 
thicker  than  lard  or  butter  at  moderate  temperatures,  just  so  that  it 
will  retain  its  form,  and  might  be  carried  on  paper. 

Genuine  green  soap  should  be  made  from  hempseed  oil,  and  is 
largely  used  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  continental  countries, 
where  it  is  almost  universally  employed  in  the  household.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  made  from  this,  but  often  from  other  vegetable 
and  perhaps  animal  oils,  and  is  then  coloured  in  the  manner  above 
indicated. 

Aluminium  Sulphate  as  a  Disinfecting  Agent.  A.  Tedesco. 
(Ghem.  Industrie,  No.  4,  April,  1879.)  The  author  is  of  opinion 
that  aluminic  sulphate  has  been  recently  proposed  as  a  means  of 
disinfection,  for  which  purpose  he  considers  it  eminently  adapted. 
He  ascribes  to  it  the  following  action : — The  ammoniacal  products 
of  decomposition  are  fixed  as  ammonium  sulphate ;  the  liberated 
aluminium  hydrate  carries  down  all  suspended  particles,  forming 
with  them  a  solid  precipitate.  The  organic  cell,  in  contact  with 
aluminous  compounds,  absorbs  alumina  with  great  avidity,  losing 
thereby  its  vegetative  power,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  process 
of  decomposition.  He  considers  bauxite  and  wochenite  the  best 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  a  sanitary  sulphate  of  alumina. 
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Elaolins  are  readilj  attacked  by  snipbnric  acid,  but  are  poor  in 
alnmina  and  comparatively  costly. 

Snbnitrate  of  Bismuth  and  (hdde  of  Zinc.     Prof.   Gnbler. 
(^Ohem.   and    JDntgg.,   1878,  468,  from  Bull  de  VAcademie.)     The 
antbor  remarks  tbat  snbnitrate  of  bismuth,  like    all  other    dry  . 
powders,  is  a  mechanical  absorbent.     It  is  also  a  reliable  antacid ; 
for  -while  it  does  not  attack  carbonic  acid,  it  entirely  absorbs  the 
excess  of  normal  acids  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  especially  those 
formed  accidentally  by  the  decomposition  of  alimentary  and  other 
matters  in  the  prima  vicb — acetic,  lactic,  and  volatile  fatty  acids. 
The  basic  salt  has  the  farther  g^eat  advantage  that  it  absorbs  sul- 
phuretted   hydrogen,   and    by  double  decomposition  forms   with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  nitrate   of  ammonium,  and    sulphide  of 
bismuth.      Pew  substances  can  replace  bismuth    in  this   respect. 
Chalk,  otherwise  so  cheap,  handy,  and  inoffensive,  does  not  combine 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Oxide  of  zinc  alone  fulfils  all  the 
functions  of  bismuth,  but  it  easily  becomes  nauseating  and  emetic. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  inconvenience  only  occurs  when  small 
doses  (2^  to  \  gram)  are    employed.      These    always   meet   with 
sufficient  acid  in- the  stomach  to  convert  them  into  neatral  salts. 
When   larger  doses,  from  ^  to  4  grams  a  day,  are  given,  emesis 
never  occurs,  especially  when  sufficient  sodium  bicarbonate  is  given 
with  it  to  neutralize  the  acids  in  the  prima  via.     This  compound 
acts  quite  as  efficiently  as  bismuth  in  the  cases  in  which  the  latter 
is  specially  indicated.     Zinc  oxide  has  this  advantage  over  bismuth, 
that  its  sulphide  is  white,  so  tbat  it  neither  masks  the  presence 
of  blood  in  the  stools,  nor  makes  the  timid  fear  the  presence  of 
melfena. 

AdulterationB  of  Soft  Soap.  E.  Piocard.  (Chem,  and  Drugg,, 
from  Bull,  du  Musee  de  V Industrie.)  100  parts  of  fatty  matter, 
combined  with  soda  or  potash,  yield  230  to  235  parts  of  pure 
soft  soap,  containing  33*14  per  cent,  of  water.  When  certain 
adulterants  are  added,  in  quantities  too  small  to  affect  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  soap,  100  parts  of  grease  will  yield  320  to  340 
parts  of  what  would  be  a  good  commercial  article,  containing  33  to 
38  per  cent,  of  water.  The  same  quantity  of  grease  can  be  made 
to  produce  380  parts  of  soap,  containing  as  much  as  52  per  cent,  of 
water.  The  adulterants  generally  used  are  clay,  resin,  fecnla,  and 
silicate  of  soda.  All  are  added  to  increase  the  yield  of  soap,  and 
the  proportion  of  water  it  can  contain.  Clay  is  the  most  harmless 
of  these  adulterants.  It  is  partly  dissolved  by  the  alkali,  but 
makes  the  soap  opaque,  and  is  easily  detected  by  its  insolubility 
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in  water.  It  increases  the  amount  of  water  reqaired  to  bring 
the  soap  to  the  proper  consistence,  bat  is  not  otherwise  harmful. 
It  is  less  and  less  emplojed  every  day.  Resin  combines  with  alkali, 
bat  the  resulting  compound  "  possesses  none  of  the  emollient  quali- 
ties of  fats."  It  retains  large  quantities  of  water,  but  alters  the 
emollient  and  detergent  power  of  the  soap,  and  makes  it  more 
caustic  and  corrosive.  Soaps  adulterated  with  resin  only  are  clear, 
brilliant,  and  transparent ;  more  soluble  in  water  than  pure  soap. 
They  nearly  always  retain  a  slight  odour  of  resin,  which  is  most 
noticeable  when  the  soap  is  warmed.  Their  colour  is  often  redder 
than  usual.  They  attack  the  skin  and  make  linen  yellow.  Fecula 
is  very  harmful,  especially  when  combined  with  silicate  of  soda.  It 
is  generally  employed  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  lye, 
water,  or  silicate  of  soda.  Soap  made  with  it  contains  an  excess  of 
alkali,  •  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  water.  It  is  more  or  less 
opaque,  as  the  proportion  of  starch  is  large  or  small ;  it  is  easUy 
soluble  in  water ;  it  is  much  affected  by  changes  of  temperature ; 
and  its  detergent  power  is  much  lessened  by  the  large  proportion  of 
water  it  contains.  The  latter  fault  is  partly  concealed  by  making 
it  excessively  alkaline ;  it  is  then  corrosive,  and  attacks  and  destroys 
the  skin,  colouring  matters,  and  woollen  and  silk  goods.  Analysis 
reveals  the  presence  of  the  decomposition  products  of  the  latter  in 
the  water  in  which  they  have  been  washed.  Silicate  of  soda  with 
fecala  is  far  the  most  injurious  adulterant  of  soap,  and  it  is  also  the 
one  most  usually  employed.  Almost  all  commercial  soaps  contain  it. 
Silicate  of  soda  in  small  quantity  does  not  alter  the  appearance  of 
the  soap ;  but  it  is  decomposed  when  used,  and  silica  is  deposited  in 
the  fibre  of  the  flax  or  cotton,  which  cannot  be  removed,  and  rapidly 
destroys  the  tissues.  Silk  and  wool  are  also  attacked,  and  made 
more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  alkalies.  Water  in  which  silk  and 
wool  have  been  washed  with  this  soap  contains  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur  and  ammonia  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  material.  According  to  Dr.  Vohl,  linen  and  cotton  cloths  thna 
treated  look,  under  the  microscope,  like  worn  fabrics — the  fibres 
destroyed  and  the  surface  covered  with  a  nap.  Franklin  said  good 
bargains  are  sometimes  ruinous.  This  is  particularly  true  of  soaps. 
Low-priced  samples  are  never  cheap ;  a  larger  quantity  must  be 
used  to  cleanse  an  equal  amount,  and  fabrics  are  far  more  rapidly 
destroyed. 

Bronzing  Liquid.  (Pharmaceut.  Centralhalle,  1878, 416.)  10  parts 
of  f  achsin  and  5  parts  of  purple  aniline  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
alcohol  of  95  per  cent. ;  5  parts  of  benzoic  acid  are  then  added  to 
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the  solation,  and  boiled  with  ifc  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  until 
the  colour  of  the  mixture  changes  to  a  bronze-brown,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush  and  allowed  to  dry,  and 
will  be  found  to  answer  well  for  all  metals. 

Preparation  of  Copal  YaniiBh.  The  Composition  of  Copal  and  its 
Alteration  hy  Fusion.  H.  Schwarz.  (liingl  pohjt.  Joum,, 
ccxxvii,  374-381 ;  Joum.  Ohem.  Sbc,  July,  1879.)  The  best  kinds  of 
copal  varnish  are  prepared  by  melting  East  Indian  on  East  African 
copal,  and  dissolving  the  melted  product  in  linseed  oil  varnish  and 
turpentine  oil.  After  being  melted,  the  copal  becomes  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  but  these  sol- 
Yonts  give  a  varnish  which  dries  brittle.  A  brilliant  varnish  can  be 
obtained  by  working  up  manganese  borate  and  minium  with  the 
linseed  oil,  and  then  gently  heating  to  decompose  the  oil. 

The  author  describes  the  apparatus  employed  to  melt  the  copal, 
and  the  necessary  precautions  to  follow  in  the  melting  operations. 
Galvanized  iron  melting  pots  have  been  employed  with  advantage, 
instead  of  copper,  which  frequently  gives  a  reddish  sediment  to  the 
melted  copaL  A  good  copal  varnish  can  be  made  by  melting  1*5 
kilograms  of  copal  for  twenty  minutes  with  frequent  stirring,  then 
adding  3*5  kilograms  of  linseed  oil  varnish,  and  1*75  kilograms  of 
French  turpentine  oil. 

An  almost  colourless  specimen  of  copal,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid, 
gave  on  analysis  0  =  7872,  H  =  10*24,  0  =  1109.  The  author 
doubts  the  possibility  of  isolating  the  resins  in  copal  by  the  alcohol 
method  of  Unverdorben,  who  considered  that  he  had  thus  separated 
five  resins  from  African  copal. 

When  copal  is  successfully  exhausted  with  cold  dry  ether,  there 
remains  undissolved  a  gelatinous  swollen  mass,  which  on  that 
account  the  author  terms  '' schwell-copal."  Oopal  can  be  thus 
separated  into  two  portions^  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in 
ether. 

Insoluble  in  Ether, — Oopal  contains  66  per  cent,  of  "schwell- 
copal,"  hence  the  reason  it  is  impossible  to  use  crude  copal  for  var- 
nish making.  **  Sch well-copal  "  when  once  melted  is  rendered 
soluble  in  ether.  Dried  at  170°  it  gave  0  =  7995,  H  =  10*87, 
0  =  918. 

Soluble  in  Ether, — The  residue  from  ether  remains  liquid  at  100°, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  ethereal  oil,  which  may  be  expelled  by 
heating  at  130°.  Dried  at  130°  it  gave  on  analysis  0  =  78*26, 
H  =  10*30,  0  =  11-70.     It  is  called  soluble  copal. 

Melted  Gopal  or  Pyroco^aL — Oopal  when  sufficiently  melted  to  be 
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rendered  solnble  in  the  nsnal  solvents  loses  between  5  and  12  per 
cent,  by  weicfht.  The  evolved  gases  were  analysed,  and  gave  per 
cent.  0  02  =  36-6,  00  =  3220,  H  and  OH4  =  32-20.  Pjrocopal  is 
dissolved  by  ether,  benzene,  carbon  bisnlphide,  and  carbolic  acid, 
but  is  most  soluble  in  chloroform ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  hot  linseed 
oU  and  turpentine  oil.     It  contains  0  =  83  63,  H  =  10  36,  O  =  601. 

When  a  cbloroform  solution  of  pyrocopal  is  poured  into  absolute 
alcohol,  a  fine  yellowish  mass  is  separated,  which  is  quite  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  called  "  pyrosch well-copal."  Dried  at  100°  it 
gave  0  =  8301,  B[  =  10-62,  0  =  6*47.  Pyro-soluble  copal  was  ob- 
tained from  the  alcoholic  solution  as  a  hard  brownish  resin.  It 
contained  0  =  8102,  H  =  10*37,  0  =  8*61. 

In  all  cases  melting  the  copal  causes  an  increase  on  the  percentage 
of  carbon,  and  a  decrease  in  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  author 
does  not  assert  that  the  resins  which  are  separated  in  this  manner 
are  absolutely  definite  compounds,  but  it  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  formulaa  on  the  above  data : — 

Orude  Oopal,  0„  H,o  Og.  Pyrocopal,  C^g  Hjg  O. 

**  Schwell-copal,"  O48  H^g  0^.     Pyrosch well-copal,  04^  H74  O3. 

Soluble  Oopal,  Osc  Hgg  0^.  Pyro-soluble  Oopal,  C^  H54  Oj. 

When  cautiously  distilled,  copal  gives  but  little  carbonaceous 
residue ;  no  compounds  or  products'  of  decomposition  have  been 
obtained. 

Nickel-plating  of  Steel  or  Iron.  Prof.  Stolba.  (From  Zeitsehr. 
des  oesterr,  Apoth.  Ver,)  The  author  communicates  the  following 
simple  process  for  coating  objects  made  of  iron  or  steel  with  nickel 
without  the  aid  of  a  galvanic  battery  : — Add  to  a  dilute  (5-10  per 
cent.)  solution  of  pure  zinc  chloride,  enough  nickel  sulphate  to 
impart  a  decidedly  green  colour  to  it,  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  porcelain  vessel.  There  will  be  a  separation  of  a  basic  zinc 
salt,  which,  however,  should  not  be  removed,  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  reaction.  The  objects  to  be  coated,  which  must  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  grease  or  dirt  of  any  kind,  are  now  placed  or  sus- 
pended in  the  liquid  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and 
kept  there  for  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
liquid  must  be  kept  boiling.  As  soon  as  the  objects  appear  to  be  nni- 
formly  covered,  which  is  always  the  case  after  boiling  for  about  an 
hour,  they  are  taken  out,  well  washed  with  water  in  which  a  little 
chalk  is  suspended,  and  well  dried.  They  may  then  be  polished, 
with  chalk. 
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Gold  and  Silver  Plating.  (PharmaceuL  OeniraUi.,  July  25,  1S78, 
2B2.)     The  following  two  formulae  are  recommended : — 

(1)  Disslove  10  grams  of  gold  in  40  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid 
And  15  grams  of  nitric  acid;  concentrate  and  evaporate  off  the  acids 
as  much  as  possible,  precipitate  the  gold  with  ammonia,  place  on  a 
filter  and  wash.  Dissolve  100  grams  of  potassium  cyanide  in  very 
little  water,  and  dissolve  the  gold  on  the  filter  in  this  solution, 
always  returning  the  filtrate  to  the  filter  until  all  brown  particles 
are  dissolved,  then  add  sufficient  disbUled  water  to  make  1  litre. 

(2)  Precipitate  20  grams  of  silver,  dissolved  in  60  grams  of 
nitric  acid,  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  20  grams  of  caustic  potash  ; 
place  on  a  filter,  wash  with  water,  and  dissolve  on  the  filter  in  an 
aqneous  solution  of  100  grams  of  potassium  cyanide  ;  add  water  to 
make  2  litres. 

Both  solutions  are  used  by  immersing  the  bright  metals  which 
are  to  be  plated  in  them. 

Platinum  Plating.  Prof.  Bottger.  (From  Ohem,  andDrugg,) 
The  author  announces  that  concentrated  boiling  solution  of  neutral 
citrate  will  dissolve  large  quantities  of  freshly-precipitated  ammonio- 
platinic  chloride.  This  solution  decomposed  by  a  couple  of  Bun- 
sen's  cells  will  deposit  a  "  handsome,  lustrous,  perfectly  homoge- 
neous, and  very  tenacious  coat  of  the  purest  platinum  "  on  articles 
suitably  prepared.  The  ammonio  chloride  is  the  only  platinum 
compound  which  can  be  used  for  plating,  and  its  slight  solubility 
has  hitherto  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  coating  of 
the  metal  by  electro-deposition. 

Curious  Decomposition  of  Calomel  under  the  Influence  of  Iodine 
Vapour.  E.  Schaer.  (Ber.  der  deutsck,  cheni,'Ge8.,xii,,S3'i).)  The 
author  reports  upon  a  peculiar  decomposition  of  calomel,  brought 
about  by  prolonged  exposure  to  air  containing  minute  quantities 
of  iodine  vapour  spontaneously  evolved  from  iodine  contained  in 
a  bottle  not  hermetically  closed.  The  calomel  bottle  was  found 
covered  with  a  copious  efflorescence  of  mercuric  iodide  and  chloride. 
This  change  is  explained  by  assuming  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  calomel  split  up  into  mercuric  chloride  and  metallic  mercury, 
and  thftt  the  latter,  while  in  a  nascent  state,  was  converted  into 
mercuric  iodide. 

Detection  of  IHQnute  Quantities  of  Indican  in  Urine.  W.  Weber. 
{Archiv  der  Fharm.  [3],  xiii.,  340.)  30  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  mixed 
and  gently  warmed  with  an  equal  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  and  one  or  two  drops  of  dilute. nitric  acid  in  a  large  test  tube 
capable  of  holding  80  c.c.      The  colour  of  the  mixture  becomes 
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gradnally  darker,  and  nltimatelj  brown,  with  occasionally  a  red  or 
violet  tiDge.  The  tabe  is  then  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  when 
quite  cool  a  column  of  2  to  3  centimetres  of  ether  is  poured  npon 
its  contents,  after  which  the  tnbe  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  paper 
held  on  by  the  thnmb,  vigorously  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand.  The 
ether,  after  rising  to  the  surface,  will  appear  covered  with  a  bloiah 
froth,  which  is  best  seen  by  holding  the  tnbe  close  to  the  eye  against 
a  white  background.  The  ether  itself  will  show  a  pink,  carmine, 
or  violet,  and  the  aqueous  stratum  a  pale  brown  colour. 

Should  the  hlue  colour  of  the  froth  not  show  distinctly  after  a 
few  minutes,  it  is  recommended  to  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  the 
froth,  whereby  the  latter  will  rapidly  disappear,  and  leave  the  upper- 
most  layer  transparent  and  distinctly  blue. 

Acetous  Perftunes.  (Monthly  Mag.  of  Pham,  From  New  Bernedies,) 

1.  Concentrated  Aromatic  Vinega/r. 

Concentrated  acetic  or  glacial  acetic- 

add 8  01111068. 

Oil  of  lavender  (Engliflh)   ...  3  drams. 

„     rosemary .  '     .        •        .        .  In 

„      cloves J       n 

Gam  camphor 1  ounce. 

2.  Hygienio  or  Preventative  Vinegar. 

Strong  brown  vinegar         ...  2  pints. 

Gmn  benzoin 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  marjoram.        .        .        .        .  |  dram. 

Brandy 1  pint. 

Oil  of  cloves 1  dram. 

„     lavender  (English)   .        .        .  1      i, 

3.  Toilet  Vinegar  (a  la  Violet). 

White  wine  vinegar   ....        2  pints. 
Extract  of  cassia        ••••}«, 

It         oaia J    „ 

„        rose  (triple)       •        •       ,.        i    » 

4.  Toilet  Vinegar  (d  la  Base), 

Extract  of  rose  (triple)       .        ...        i  pint. 
Dried  rose  leaves        .        .        .        .        4  ounces. 
White  wine  vinegar    ....        2  pints. 

6.  Vijuiigre  de  Cologne. 

Ei\a  de  Cologne 1  pint. 

Glaeia  acetic  add      ....        1  ounce. 
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6.  Gosmetic  Vinega/r  (Piesse  and  Luhin's), 

Concentrated  yinegar ....  1  onnoe. 

Gum  benzoin 8      „ 

Alcohol,  pure 1  quart. 

Balsam  of  Fern 1  oonce. 

Oil  of  neroli 1  dram. 

„     nutmegs i      „ 

7.  Vtniagre  a  la  Rose, 

Glacial  acetic  aoid      •        .        .        .        1  ounce. 
Oil  of  rose i  dram. 

8.  White  Wine  Vinegar. 

Filter  best  ordinary  brown  vinegar  through  animal  charcoal  till 
perfectly  white. 

Ammoiuacal  Ferfdmes.    (Tbid.) 

1.  Essence  for  Smelling  Bottles. 

Stronger  water  of  ammonia       ,  1  pint. 

Oil  of  rosemary 1  dram. 

„     lavender  (English)   •        .        .  1      „ 

„     bergamot J      n 

„     cloves in 

2.  Essence  for  Smelling  Bottles. 

Stronger  water  of  ammonia       .        •        1  pint. 

O^  of  bergamot 2  drams. 

,,     lemon      .        .        •        •        .        8       ,, 


3.  Allchin^s  Volatile  Essence. 


Stronger  water  of  ammonia 
Oil  of  bergamot  • 

«,     doves 
Bssence  of  musk 
Oil  of  rose 

,,     cinnamon 


1  pint. 

2  drams. 
1      „ 

4      .. 
10  drops. 
6    .. 


4.  Ban  de  Luce. 


Stronger  water  of  ammonia       .  2  ounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin  or  balsam  of  Peru  1      „ 

Oil  of  lavender  (English)    ...  10  drops. 

„     amb^       .....  5    ,1 

Occurrence  of  Allmmeii  in  Healthy  Urine.  W.  Leube.     (Archiv 

der  Pharm.  [3],  xiv.,  281.)      The  assertion,  repeatedly  made,  that 
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traces  of  albninen  often  occar  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthj 
persons,  indaoed  the  author  to  examine  the  nrine  of  a  large  number 
of  soldiers  for  seven  consecutive  days.  The  morning  nrine  ^was 
found  to  contain  albumen  in  5  cases  out  of  119,  and  the  afternoon 
urine  in  19  cases  out  of  the  same  number;  but  in  all  these  cases  the 
quantity  of  albumen  was  considerably  below  O'l  per  cent. 
I  The  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
physiological  albuminuria :  one  in  which  albumen  is  secreted  only 
after  bodily  fatigue  ;  and  another  in  which  the  secretion  of  albumen 
occurs  without  being  caused  by  fatigue.  The  amount  of  albnmen 
in  such  cases,  however,  seems  to  be  but  very  small,  and  never  to 
reach  0*1  per  cent. 

Oxalic  Acid  as  a  Disinfectant.  Prof.  Beilstein.  (From  Brii. 
Med,  Joum.)  The  author  refers  to  an  observation  made  by  M. 
Jeremin  to  the  effect  that  a  solution  of.  oxalic  acid  is  capable  of 
absorbing  large  quantities  of  ozone,  and  that  such  a  solution 
possesses-  considerable  disinfecting  power.  The  solution  can  be 
kept  for  a  long  time  without  losing  its  activity. 

Note  on  Disinfectants.  E.  Iteichardt.  (Archiv  der  Pharm, 
[3],  xiv.,  386.)  The  various  disinfectants  and  their  relative  effi- 
ciency have  been  investigated  by  the  author,  who  considers  the  use 
of  thymol,  creasote,  crude  carbolic  acid,  carbolate  and  chloride  of 
lime,  tarry  substances,  a  mixture  of  three  to  four  parts  gypsum 
and  one  of  iron  sulphate,  the  latter  or  unslaked  lime  alone,  cleanli- 
ness, and  whitewashing  with  lime  or  a  mixture  of  three  parts  slaked 
lime  and  one  chloride  of  lime,  excellent  precautions  against  and 
preventives  of  contagious- diseases. and. epidemics;  but  warns  against 
the  addition  of  organic  substances,  or  of  iron  sulphate  to  chloride  of 
lime,  as  recommended  by  some  physicians,  claiming  that  they 
immediately  combine  with  the  free  chlorine  of  the  lime,  which  then 
in  a  combined  state  loses  all  its  efficacy  as  a  disinfectant  The 
author  also  strongly  advocates  the  continual  burning  of  a  number 
of  spirit  flames  in  sick  rooms  as  a  valuable  means  of  purifying  the 
air  and  of  destroying  iufectious  matter. 

Application  of  Carbon  Bisulphide  for  Extinguishing  Fires  in 
Chimneys.  (Polyt.  Notizbl,  1879,  No.  6.)  The  application  is  as 
follows : — About  100  grams  of  carbon  bisulphide,  placed  in  an  iron 
or  earthenware  dish,  are  ignited  in  the  lower  part  of  the  burning 
chimney.  The  C  Oj  and  S  Oj  thus  generated,  though  heavier  than 
air,  are  carried  upwards  by  the  current,  and  extinguish  the  fire  in  .a 
few  seconds. 

This  method  has  been  found  to  answer  very  much  better  than  the 
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baming  of  salphar,  as  the  combastion  o£  fche  latter  proceeds  very 
slowly  and  imperfectly  as  compared  with  that  of  carbon  bisulphide. 

Preparation  of  Imitation  Knmys.  (New  Bemedies,  June,  1879, 
from  Pha/rm,  Zeitung,  No.  25.)  Fill  into  strong  champagne  bottles 
good,  fresh,  nnboiled  cow*8  milk,  to  snch  a  height  that  after  the  ad- 
dition of  30  grams  (1  oz.)  of  granulated  or  powdered  sugar,  and  after 
corking,  there  would  still  be  left  at  least  an  inch  of  empty  space 
below  the  cork.  Before  corking,  add  a  piece  of  fresh  compressed 
yeast,  about  the  size  of  two  peas,  then  cork,  and  tie  the  cork  firmly 
down.  In  place  of  compressed  yeast,  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  good  beer  yeast 
may  be  taken.  The  contents  of  the  bottles  are  well  shaken,  repeat- 
edly, then  the  bottles  are  placed  in  the  cellar,  where  they  are  turned 
up  and  down  a  few  times  during  the  day.  From  and  after  the  fifth 
day  the  mixture  is  ready,  and  may  be  drunk  to  about  the  twentieth 
day.  It  is  best  to  prepare  about  six  bottles  full  at  the  time,  refilling 
each  after  it  has  been  emptied  and  cleaned,  so  that  the  treatment, 
after  being  begun,  may  not  be  interrupted.  On  opening  the  bottles, 
the  contents  are  rery  apt  to  foam  over,  hence  the  bottle  should  be 
opened  while  being  held  over  a  plate.  It  should  never  be  opened 
where  there  may  be  any  furniture  or  dresses  about,  which  might  be 
soiled  by  spattering. 

A  good  milk- wine,  or  knmys,  should  have  a  homogeneous  appear, 
ance,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream ;  should  be  effervescent  when 
poured  out,  of  an  acidulous,  agreeably  vinous  odour  and  taste,  and 
should  not  be  full  of  lumps,  or  taste  like  butter-milk. 

On  first  using  kumys,  it  produces  loose  bowels,  but  this  effect 
soon  passes  off. 

£xpl08iye  Gelatine.  (Pharm,  Centralhalley  July  18,  1878,  271.) 
This  substance  consists  of  94  to  95  per  cent,  of  nitro- glycerine  and 
5  to  6  parts  of  collodion,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  dynamite, 
which  it  much  surpasses  in  strength,  besides  having  the  advantage 
of  not  being  decomposed  by  water.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  A. 
Nobel,  and  owes  ibs  name  to  its  resemblance  to  gelatine. 

Extract  of  Tar.  A.  Oiullini.  (UOrosi,  1879, 148.)  Place  any 
convenient  quantity  of  pure  Norway  tar  into  a  glazed  earthen  or 
porcelain  vessel,  and  infuse  it  three  several  times  with  boiling  water, 
letting  each  infusion  stand  over  the  residue  for  a  week,  and  fre- 
quently stirring.  The  liquids  are  then  united,  and  treated  with 
sufiBcient  calcined  magnesia  until  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  reddened. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  with 
a  gentle  heat  on  a  water  bath  to  an  extract,  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  contains  all  the  medicinal  soluble  constituents  of  tar. 
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FolBonoiu  Effects  of  Chlorate  of  Potash.  (Arehiv  der  Pharm, 
[3],  xiii.,  449.)  Several  cases  of  poisoning  by  large  doses  of  this 
salt  are  reported  in  the  American  Joumod  of  Pharmacy  (1878,  pp. 
39,  89,  and  112-114).  In  one  of  these,  reported  by  Mattison, 
the  administration  of  18  grams  daily  for  four  days  was  followed  by 
vomiting  and  other  serious  symptoms,  ending  in  death.  In  another 
instance  29  grams  were  taken  at  once,  to  prove  the  harmlessness  of 
this  salt,  bnt  death  ensued  seven  days  after  the  administration. 
Kennedy  relates  a  case  in  which  a  child  died  under  painful  symp- 
toms from  the  effect  of  14*6  grams  of  chlorate  of  potash.  Another 
child,  only  two  and  a  half  years  old,  died  within  seven  hours  after 
taking  15  grams  of  the  same  salt. 

All  these  oases  point  to  the  necessity  for  great  caution  in  the 
medicinal  administration  of  large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children. 

Kereury  for  Hypodermic  Use.  Dr.  B.  Kirk.  (Med,  and  Surg. 
Reporter^  from  Brit,  Med.  Joum,y  Respecting  the  best  form  of 
administering  mercury  hypodermically,  the  author  gives  the  results 
of  his  experience  as  follows : — 

Six  solutions  were  used  during  my  term  of  office ;  the  biohl6ride 
with  morphia ;  the  albuminous  solution  of  the  bichloride ;  Savory 
and  Moore's  lamds ;  a  simple  aqueous  solution  of  the  bichloride ; 
the  biniodide,  and  the  bicyanide.  The  last  two  were  soon  discon- 
tinued, as  possessing  no  perceptible  advantages  over  the  others; 
bat  two  series  of  comparative  experiments  with  the  other  four  were 
made  with  the  utmost  care.  The  first  series  was  conducted  to 
determine  which  produced  the  least  irritation,  and  the  patients 
were  injected  with  all  four  solutions  in  rotation,  with  the  result, 
rather  surprising,  I  must  admit,  of  showing  that  the  simple  aqueous 
solution  of  the  bichloride,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  produced  as  little 
irritation  as  any  of  the  others.  In  the  whole  series  of  over  three 
hundred  injections,  there  was  not  a  single  boil,  and  only  on  rare 
occasions  was  there  induration  enough  to  cause  tenderness.  The 
second  series  showed  that  the  amount  of  mercury  required  was  the 
same,  whatever  solation  was  employed. 

The  only  reasons  to  which  I  can  ascribe  these  results  are: 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  syringe-needle  before  each  injection,  and 
inserting  the  needle  perpendicularly  and  deeply  into  the  subcu- 
taneous tissne.  I  believe  if  these  two  points  are  carefully  observed, 
that  mercurial  injections  may  be  given  with  almost  perfect  safety, 
and  with  a  solution  so  simple  as  an  aqueous  one  of  the  bi- 
chloride. 
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Balata,  a  Sulistitnte  for  Outta-Percha.  (New  Bemedies^  Sept., 
1878,  from  Boston  Joum.  of  Oommerce.)  Balata,  which  has  only  been 
known  for  a  short  time,  is  inferior  in  the  extent  of  its  nses  to  caout- 
ohoQc,  bat  surpasses  gatta-percha,  and  is  said  to  have  already  be- 
come an  important  article  of  commerce.  It  is  the  milky  sap  of  the 
bully  tree,  that  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon,  in  South  America.  The  operation  of  collecting  the  gum 
is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  employed  with  caoutchouc  and 
^tta-percha,  and  need  not  therefore  be  described. 

It  resembles  gutta-percha  so  closely  in  its  general  properties  tbat 
much  of  it  is  shipped  from  Guiana  and  sold  yearly  for  gutta-percha, 
although  it  has  many  points  of  superiority.  It  is  tasteless,  gives 
an  agreeable  odour  on  being  warmed,  may  be  cut  like  gutta-percha, 
is  tough  and  leathery,  is  remarkably  flexible,  and  far  more  elastic 
tban  gutta-percha.  It  becomes  soft,  and  may  be  joined  piece  to 
piece,  like  gutta-percha,  at  about  120°  F.,  but  requires  270°  F. 
before  melting  (bigher  than  gutta-percha). 

It  is  completely  soluble  in  benzole  and  carbon  disulphide  in  the 
cold,  Turpentine  dissolves  it  with  the  application  of  heat,  while  it 
is  only  partially  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  becomes  strongly  electrified  by  friction,  and  is  a  better  insu- 
lator of  heat  and  electricity  than  gutta-percha,  on  whicb  account  it 
may  find  considerable  application  for  electrical  and  telegraphic  uses. 

Caustic  alkalies  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  attack 
it ;  but  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  attack  it  as  they  do 
gutta-percha,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  all  other  properties. 

Zinc  Permanganate.  A.  Kupffer.  (From  Ohem.  and  Drugg.) 
The  author  states  that  the  commercial  solution  of  zinc  permangan- 
ate contains  only  10,  instead  of  25  per  cent.,  as  stated.  It  is  also 
contaminated  with  chlorides.  It  should  be  made  by  Gnstaysen's 
method,  viz. :  by  decomposing  barium  manganate  with  carbonic  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  to  the  solution  of  barium  perman- 
ganate thus  produced  an  equivalent  quantity  of  zinc  sulphate.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  should  not  exceed  48  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Isinglass  from  Seaweeds.  (Amer.Joum.  ofPJiarm,,  June,  1879.) 
A  very  interesting  product,  called  ^  kanten,"  or  vegetable  isinglass 
— a  species  of  gelose  derived  from  either  of  the  seaweeds,  QeUdium 
eomeum  or  Plocaria  lichenoides — is  made  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
exported  to  Europe  in  flat  and  moulded  tablets  and  in  bundles  of 
strips.  It  is  known  in  Cochin  China  as  ^'bai  thao."  It  is  soluble 
in  boiling  water  only,  of  which  it  takes  up  about  500  times  its 
weight.     It  is  manufactured  as  follows : — 
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The  seaweed,  called  by  the  natiYe  name  of  *'  tengnsa,"  is  care- 
fully washed  and  afterwards  boiled,  so  as  to  form  a  glnish  decoction, 
which  is  strained  off  and  pat  into  square  boxes.  When  cool,  it 
forms  into  a  stiff  jelly,  which  can  easily  be  divided  into  squares  a 
foot  in  length.  The  manner  in  which  the  surplus  water  is  removed 
is  very  ingenious.  The  jelly  prisms  are  exposed  in  the  open  air 
daring  a  cold  night,  and  are  allowed  to  freeze.  During  the  day  the 
son  melts  the  water,  which  runs  off,  leaving  behind  the  skeleton  of 
white  horny  substance,  which  is  extremely  light  and  easily  dissolved 
in  hot  water;  when  cooled,  it  again  forms  a  stiff  jelly.  This  article 
can  be  applied  to  many  purposes — for  culinary  uses,  for  making 
bon-bons  and  jellies,  for  clarifying  liquids,  as  a  substitute  for  animal 
isinglass,  for  making  moulds  used  by  the  plaster  of  Paris  workers, 
for  hardening  the  same  materials, — ^in  short,  as  a  substitute  for  all 
kinds  of  gelatine,  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a 
firmer  jelly. 

Presence  of  Sulphur  ia  Amber  and  Asphalt.  0.  Helm. 
(Zeitschr.  des  oesterr.  Apoth,  Ver,,  1879,  92.)  Baudrimont  found 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  amber,  and  subsequently  convinced  himself  of  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in.  all  varieties  of  this  resin.  (See  Joum.  de  Pharm.  ei 
de  Ghim.,  1864,  403.)  These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the 
author,  who  finds  the  proportion  of  salphur  to  vary  from  0*26  to 
0*42  per  cent.  He  also  establishes  the  presence  of  sulphur  in 
asphalt,  in  which  he  finds  8'26-10"85  per  cent,  of  it  in  organic 
combination,  001-016  per  cent,  in  combination  of  iron,  and 
019-0*40  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 

ArtiAcial  Amber.  (Fharmaoeut  Zeitung,  1879,  257.)  This  pre- 
paration  is  composed  chiefly  of  copal,  camphor,  and  turpentine,  and 
is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  gennine  amber,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  appearance.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  its  lower  melting  point,  and  by  its  readily  softening  in  cold 
ether,  in  which  real  amber  is  lefl  unaffected. 

Kerite,  a  kind  of  Artificial  Caoutchouc.  (GJiem,  aiid  Drugg,^ 
February,  1879.)  Kerite  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Day,  of  New  York, 
and  is  made  as  follows : — To  produce  100  parts  by  weight  of  kerite, 
27  parts  of  cotton  oil  and  30  parts  of  oil-tar  are  heated  together  in 
a  cauldron  for  several  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  about  150°  C. 
After  this  has  been  done,  30  parts  of  linseed  oil,  12  parts  of  sulphur 
and  5  of  ordinary  wax  or  of  solid  paraffin,  are  added.  The  whole  is 
then  heated  for  five  or  six  hours,  at  a  temperature  under  150°  C,  to 
prevent  carbonization.     It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  moulded 
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into  blocks  convenient  for  fature  purposes.  The  price  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  natural  caoutchouc.  Mr.  Day  received  honourable 
mention  for  kerite  insulated  telegp:«ph  core,  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Ezibition. 

ImitatioiL  Ebony.  (Ibid.,  from  the  Bevue  Industrielle.)  The 
following  recipe  will  answer  to  turn  oak  black  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
resemble  ebony.  The  wood  is  immersed  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  then  brushed  over  several  times 
with  a  logwood  decoction  prepared  as  follows  : — Boil  1  part  of  best 
logwood  with  10  parts  of  water,  filter  through  linen,  and  evaporate 
at  a  gentle  heat  until  this  volume  is  reduced  one-half.  To  every 
quart  of  this  add  from  10  to  15  drops  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  indigo,  completely  neutral.  After  applying  this  dye  to  the 
wood,  rub  the  latter  with  a  saturated  and  filtered  solution  of 
▼erdigris  in  hot  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  a  black  of  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained.  Oak  thus  stained 
is  said  to  be  a  close  as  well  as  handsome  imitation  of  ebony. 

FormoliB  for  Cements.    (Neio  Bemedieg^  February,  1879.) 

Bubher  Gem&nt. — Digest  caoutchouc,  cut  in  fine  shreds,  with  about 
4  volumes  of  naphtha  in  a  well  covered  vessel  for  several  days. 
.  Naphtha  should  not  be  used  indoors. 

Gementfcyr  Mending  Hard  Rubber. — Fuse  together  equal  parts  of 
gutta-percha  and  genuine  asphaltum ;  apply  hot  to  the  joint,  closing 
the  latter  immediately  with  pressure. 

WcUerproof  Cement. — Shellac,  4  ounces ;  borax,  1  ounce ;  boil  in  a 
little  water  until  dissolved,  and  concentrate  by  heat  to  a  ptete. 

Waterproof  Cement. — Soak  pure  glue  in  water  until  it  is  soft, 
then  dissolve  it  in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  proof  spirits  by 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  In  2  ounces  of  this  mixture  dissolve  10  grains 
of  gum  ammoniacum,'  and,  while  still  liquid,  add  f  dram  of  mastic 
dissolved  in  3  drams  of  rectified  spirits.  Stir  well,  and  for  use 
keep  the  cement  liquefied  in  a  covered  vessel  over  a  hot  water  bath. 

Marine  Glue. — Caoutchouc,  1  ounce ;  genuine  asphaltum,  2  ounces ; 
benzole  or  naphtha,  q.  s.  The  caoutchouc  is  first  dissolved  by  digestion 
and  occasional  agitation,  and  the  asphaltum  is  gradually  added.  The 
solution  should  have  about  the  consistency  of  molasses. 

Marine  Glue  (much  used  in  batteries). — Dissolve  1  part  of  India- 
rubber  in  12  parts  of  benzole,  and  to  the  solution  add  20  parts  of 
shellac  (powdered),  heating  the  mixture  cautiously  over  a  fire. 
Apply  with  a  brush. 

Pyrogallic  versus  Chrysophanic  Acid.  Prof.  T.  Husemann. 
(Fharm.  Zeitung,  xxiv.,  No.  14.    From  The  Pharmacist.)   The  author 
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asserts  that  chrysopbanic  acid  may  be,  and  latterly  has  been,  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  pyrogallic  acid,  the  latter  being  free  from 
irritating  properties,  while  exerting  the  same  beneficial  infiaenoe  on 
psoriasis  and  other  lichenons  affections  of  the  skin  in  a  superior 
degree.  Hebra,  the  renowned  dermatologist,  has  instituted  com- 
parative  experiments  in  his  clinic  at  the  Vienna  hospital,  and  finds 
that  it  may  not  only  effect  a  cure  where  chrysophanic  acid  had  failed, 
bat  that  it  does  not  produce  those  concomitant  unpleasant  effects  of 
the  latter,  which  have  also  been  noticed  by  English  physicians  in 
the  employment  of  the  acid  as  well  as  of  the  Goa  powder.  A  five 
per  cent,  ointment  generally  proves  inert,  the  strength  having  to 
be  increased  to  20  per  cent.,  under  which  circumstances  severe  in- 
flammatory symptoms  will  frequently  put  in  an  appearance,  which, 
when  the  scalp  is  annointed,  may  even  extend  to  the  eyelids  and  con- 
junctiva. Preference  should  be  given  to  a  salve  consisting  of  1*0 
pyrogallic  acid  and  9*0  cold  cream  (or  simple  ointment),  to  be  applied 
twice  a  day  to  the  affected  parts  by  means  of  a  bristle  brush,  the 
spot  to  be  covered  over  with  cotton  or  linen.  Where  the  psoriasis 
is  very  much  extended,  the  patient  shoald  wear  flannel  next  his  body 
or  dust  himself  over  with  poudre.  Ointments  containing  25  per 
cent,  of  the  medicament  are  apt  to  produce  deep  excoriations  and 
blisters,  and  mast,  therefore,  be  avoided.  When  the  dressing  is  to 
be  applied  on  linen,  its  strength  ought  not  to  exceed  1  to  2  per 
cent.,  as  in  this  manner  its  action  is  much  more  intense.  For  the 
same  reason  an  aqueous  solution  mast  not  contain  more  than  1  per 
cent.  According  to  Hebra,  the  external  application  of  pyrogallic 
acid  does  not  appear  to  superinduce  any  toxicological  symptoms, 
although  it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

Antiseptic  Balsam.    Dr.  J.  Felix's  '<  Cicatrising  and  Antisep- 
tic  Balsam."     (New  Remedies,  November,  1878.) 


Acid.  Carbol.  pnr.,  liquefact. 


4  partea. 


MorphiA  Hydroohlorat.         .        .        .  In 

Tinct.  AmicA 10      „ 

„     Aooniti        .        .        .        .     -  .  10      „ 

BaLsami  Perayiani        .        .        .        .  25      „ 

Glycerin® 50      „ 

ACx. 

Said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to  malignant  ulcers. 

Creaaote  Wine.     (New  Remedies,  November,  1878.) 

Beechwood-tar  Creasote     ...        192  grains. 
Tincture  of  Gentian .        .  .        .        1  fl.  S. 

Alcohol,  86  per  cent 8  fl.  5. 

Malaga  Wine,  to  make      ....      1  quart. 
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Vaqnelin'B  AntL-Astlimatic  GigaretteB.  (New  Remedies,  Norember, 
1878.) 

Sodium  Arseniate 8  grains. 

Extract  of  Belladonna  ....        8      „ 
Extract  of  Siramomum         .        .        .        8      ,, 

Dissolve  the  arseniate  of  sodium  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
rub  it  with  the  two  extracts ;  then  soak  up  the  whole  mixtare  with 
fine  blotting  paper,  which  is  dried,  and  cut  into  twenty-fonr  equal 
parts.     Each  part  is  then  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  cigarette  paper. 

Four  or  five  inhalations  from  one  cigarette  are  genei*all7  sufficient 
as  a  dose. 

Idqnor  Pepsini  Aromaticns.    (L'Orosi.) 


Saccharated  Pepsin 

.      16-5  parts. 

Hydrochloric  Add 

.        .        3-7     ,, 

Glycerin        .... 

.        .    1771     „ 

Orange-flower  Water    . 

.    236-0      „ 

Bitter  Almond  Water    . 

20      „ 

Dissolve  the  pepsin  in  the  aromatic  waters,  to  which  the  acid  has 
been  added ;  then  add  the  glycerin.  Dose :  one  teaspoonf ul  for 
children ;  a  tablespoonful  for  adults. 

Transparent  Glycerin  Jelly.  (Oanad.  Pharm,  Jowm.)  Dissolve 
1  ounce  of  transparent  soap  in  4  ounces  of  water  and  4  ounces  of 
glycerin,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  While  still  warm  add  20  ounces  of 
glycerin.  When  cold,  perfume  to  taste,  and  pour  into  glass  jars. 
It  is  pale  amber  in  colour. 

Opaque  Glycerin  Jelly.  {Ibid.)  Mix  four  ounces  of  white  soft 
soap  in  a  mortar  with  6  ounces  of  glycerin ; .  then  mix  4  drams  of 
oil  of  thyme  with  4  pounds  of  almond  oil,  and  add  this  gradually 
to  the  glycerin  and  soap,  taking  care  to  incorporate  each  portion 
thoroughly  before  adding  any  more  oil. 

YinouB  Solution  of  Extract  of  Cinchona.  M.  Bamioaud. 
{BeperL  de  Pharm.,  1878,  535.) 

${>    Extr.  Oinchon.  flay,  liq 3  grams. 

Vin.  Cinohon.  Malag 30      „ 

Syrup,  simpl 100      „ 

Aqun 1  litre. 

Geranium  OiL  (ZeUechr.  des  oegterr.  Apoih,  V&r,,  zvii.,  268.  From 
New  Bemedies,)  Under  the  name  of  geranium  oil,  several  essential 
oils  derived  from  species  of  Pelargonium  and  Andropogon  come  into 
commerce,  which  on  account  of  their  rose-like  odour  are  used  as 
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cheap  substitutes  for  oil  of  roses  as  well  as  in  its  adulteration.  The 
German  true  geranium  oil,  or  oil  of  rose-leaved  geranium,  as  well 
as  the  French  geranium  **  palma  roses  *'  oil,  are  obtained  from  the 
Pelargonium  radula,  hj  distillation  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  with 
water.  It  is  colourless;  sometimes,  however,  with  a  greenish, 
jellowLsh,  or  even  brownish  colour,  the  latter  especially  being  the 
most  esteemed.  It  boils  at  216°  to  220°  C,  and  solidifies  at  16°  C, 
and  rotates  a  beam  of  polarized  light  to  the  right. 

The  smell  is  agreeable,  and  resembles  that  of  the  rose.  The  so- 
called  Algerian  rose-oil,  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  cultivated 
Pelargonium  roseum,  Willd.,  and  P.  odoratissimunij  is  very  similar 
to  the  French  oil,  but  is  l897ogyre,  and  is  especially  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  rose  oil,  but  is  itself  adulterated  with  grass  oil  from 
various  species  of  Andropogon, 

The  Turkish  geranium  oil  (ros6  or  rosh6  oil,  oil  of  rose  geranium, 
g^ger-grass  oil)  is  the  ethereal  oil  Andropogon  Pachiodes,  a  g^rass 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  It  is  a  yellowish 
thin  liquid,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  does  not  readily 
solidify.  It  comes  into  commerce  principally  through  Smyrna  and 
Bombay,  and  is  alleged  to  be  prepared  in  Mecca. 

The  "  palma  roses  "  oil  contains  pelargonio  acid,  Cq  H^g  O4,  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  solidifying  at  a  low  temperature,  melting  at 
10°  C,  and  boiling  at  260°  C,  it  is  one  of  the  series  of  fatty  acids. 
Among  the  other  constituents  of  geranium  oil  are  geraniol,  C^q  ^ig  ^i 
isomeric  with  borneol,  and  a  colon rless  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
rose-like  odour,  which  boils  at  232°  C,  and  upon  heating  with  zinc 
chloride  yields  geranien,  C^g  H^g,  as  a  colourless  liquid,  smelling  of 
carrots,  and  boiling  at  163°  C. 

According  to  Ouibourt,  rose  oil,  geranium  oil,  and  andropogon 
oil  may  be  distinguished  by  means  of  iodine,  nitric  acid,  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Under  a  bell-glass  is  placed  a  capsule  containing 
iodine,  and  around  this  are  placed  watch  glasses  containing  one  or 
two  drops  of  each  oil.  The  true  rose  oil  retains  its  colour,  whilst 
both  the  other  oils  turn  brown,  the  geranium  taking  by  far  the 
most  intense  colour.  If  instead  of  iodine,  copper  filings  over  which 
nitric  acid  has  been  poured  are  put  under  the  bell-glass,  the  glass 
becomes  immediately  filled  with  red  vapour,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  oils,  the  geranium  oil  becoming  apple- green,  and  the  andropo- 
gon oil  and  rose  oil  dark  yellow,  the  former  most  quickly.  If  one 
or  two  drops  of  each  of  these  three  oils  are  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixtures  become 
brown ;  but  while  the  mixture  with  vose  oil  retains  its  delicious 
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odour,  that  with  the  gerauiam  oil  smells  strong  and  repnlsiye,  and 
the  andropogon  oil  acquires  a  strong  fatty  odour. 

Pavesi's  Hemostatic  Collodion.  The  1/ Union  Medicale  gives  the 
following  formula  for  this  preparation  : — 

Collodion 100  parts. 

Pure  Carbolic  Acid 10     „ 

Tannic  Acid ^      »i 

Benzoic  Acid 3     ,, 

Mix. 

Benzoate  of  Iron.  Dr.  H.  Hager.  (PharmaceuL  Gentralhalle, 
1879,  No.  2.)  This  preparation  has  recently  been  nsed  with  success 
in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  in  doses  of  1|  to  3  grams,  three  or  four 
times  daily,  and  has  been  previously  recommended  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  ferrated  cod  liver  oil.     It  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

37  parts  of  pure  crystallized  benzoic  acid  and  60  parts  of  acetic 
acid  of  1*040  sp.  gr.  are  added  to  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  liquor 
ammoni89  of  0960  sp.  gr.  and  1500  parts  of  water.  To  this  solu- 
tion, is  gradually  added  a  mixture  of  72  parts  of  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  of  1*48  sp.  gr.  and  100  parts  of  water ;  the  whole  well 
agitated,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  calico  filter,  washed  with 
cold  water,  pressed,  and  dried  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  The 
product  amounts  to  about  60  parts. 

The  composition  of  the  precipitate  is  represented  by  the  formula, 
Peg  6  Cy  Hj  Og  +  Fe^  6  H  O  + 12  Hg  O. 

Simple  Mode  of  Testing  Antimoninm  Sulphuratnm  for  Arsenic. 
(Pkarmaceut.  Centralhalle,  1879,  181.)  The  sample  to  be  tested  is 
intimately  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  the 
mixture  shaken  with  cold  distilled  water  for  several  minutes,  the 
solution  filtered,  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  yellow 
precipitate  of  Asg  S3  will  thus  be  formed  if  arsenic  was  present  in 
the  sample. 

Iodoform  Preparations.  (New  Orl.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.)  The 
Allgemeine  Med.  GerdrahZeitung  for  September  21  extracts  from 
No.  18  of  the  MittheUungen  des  Vereins  der  Aerzte  in  Niederoaterreich 
some  remarks  on  iodoform,  and  several  formulas  for  the  use  of  this 
remedy. 

Iodoform  is  given  in  doses  of  from  6  to  10  centigrams  (|  to  \\ 
grain)  three  or  four  times  daily,  in  solution  in  ether,  in  powder,  or 
in  pills.  For  ointment,  1  part  of  iodoform  is  mixed  with  8  or  10 
parts  of  fat  at  the  temperature  of  a  water  bath.     Rubbed  to  a  fine 
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powder,  ifc  is  naed  for  sprinkliiig  and  dressing  varicose  alcers, 
cancerous  and  syphilitic  nlcers,  anal  fissares,  etc.  Mixed  with 
Ijcopodinm,  it  is  used  for  insofflation  in  vaginitis,  and  for  sprink- 
ling in  the  vnlvitis  of  children. 

RifjhinVs  Iodoform  Paper. — Take  of  starch  20  parts,  cold  water, 
15  parts.  Mix,  and  add  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  or  enongh  to 
make  a  softish  paste,  to  which  add  10  parts  iodoform.  The  paste 
is  then  spread  thinly  on  bibaloos  paper.  The  paper  is  ased  for 
disinfecting  dwelling  and  sick  rooms,  strips  being  laid  in  different 
parts  of  the  room. 

Iodoform  Suppository  (Pnrdon). — Iodoform,  1  part;  cacao  baiter, 
25  parts.  For  application  to  the  cervix  or  cavitj  of  the  nteros  as 
an  anodyne. 

lodoformized  God  Liver  Oil. — Dissolve  1  part  of  iodoform  in  200 
of  cod  liver  oil,  and  0*5  of  oil  of  anise  seed.  The  dose  Is  a  table- 
spoonfnl  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  phthisis,  gland  alar  affections,  and 
scrofala. 

Anti-rheumatic  Pills  (Knoll). — Iodoform,  reduced  iron,  each  3 
grams  (46^  grains)  ;  pnrified  licorice  jaice,  enough  to  make  60 
pills,  to  be  sprinkled  with  lycopodiom.  Two  to  be  taken  three  times 
daily. 

Anti-rheumatic  PilU  (Pardon). — Iodoform,  2^  grams ;  reduced 
iron,  1  gram ;  licorice  jaice,  4  grams ;  water,  sufficient  to  make  50 
pills.  Two  or  three  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hoars  in  neu- 
ralgia and  rheumatic  affections. 

Iodoform  PilU, — Iodoform,  extract  of  gentian,  of  each  5  drams ; 
gentian  root  (powder),  sufficient  to  make  100  pills. 

Ethereal  Solution  of  Iodoform  (G abler). — Iodoform,  2  parts; 
dissolve  in  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  of  each  4  parts.  To  be  painted 
over  the  painful  parts  in  chronic  arthritis,  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil ; 
the  parts  afterwards  covered  in  with  oiled  silk. 

Anti-hcamorrhoidal  Suppositories  (Hilliaret  and  Pardon). — Iodo- 
form 2|  grams ;  cacao  batter,  40  grams ;  yellow  wax,  5  grams.  Mix 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  make  10  suppositories. 

Iodoform  Ointment, — Iodoform,  5  parts  j  hog's  lard,  45  parts  ;  to 
be  melted  together  at  the  temperature  of  a  water  bath,  and  stirred 
until  cool.  To  be  marked  "  for  external  use.''  In  pruritus,  prurigo, 
chronic  eczema,  fissures,  and  painful  ulcers. 

Sodium  Benzoate  as  a  Febrifuge.  Prof.  Elebs.  (Arehiv  der 
Pharm,  [3],  xiv.,  66.)  The  author  reports  most  favourably  on  the 
value  of  this  salt  as  an  anti- pyretic.  The  effect  is  nojb  so  rapid  as  that 
of  quinine  or  sodium  salicylate,  but  it  is  surer  and  more  lasting,  and 
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is  nob  accompanied  or  followed  by  any  onpleasant  symptoms,  even 
atter  prolonged  nse.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  grams,  five  or 
six  times  a  day.  It  has  also  proved  very  useful  in  vesical  catarrh 
and  tabercalosis. 

The  salfc  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  solation  of  ammonia  by  benzoic 
acid  previously  suspended  in  water,  then  concentrating  by  evapora- 
tion, and  allowing  to  crystallize  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell  jar. 
25  grams  of  the  salt  can  be  taken  in  a  day  without  any  ill-e£fects. 

Actioii  of  Sal  Ammoniac  on  Chlorinated  Lime.  T.  Salzen.  {Archiv 
der  Pkarm,  [3]  xiv.,  178.)  Attention  is  called  by  the  author  to  the 
energetic  action  of  ammonium  chloride  on  chlorinated  lime,  which  is 
sometimes  so  violent  as  to  cause  explosions.  No  free  ammonia  is 
given  off  during  this  reaction  if  the  chlorinated  lime  is  of  good  quality, 
while  with  an  inferior  article,  not  properly  satarated  with  chlorine, 
ammonia  is  always  liberated.  Liquor  ammonisB,  when  dropped  on 
chlorinated  lime,  incites  an  energetic  decomposition  of  the  latter. 

These  reactions  may  possibly  help  to  clear  up  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  bleaching  powder. 

Detection  of  Methyl  in  Ether  and  Chloroform.  H.  W.  Lang, 
beck.  (Ohemiker  Zeitung,  1878,  No.  39.)  The  test  recommended 
by  the  author  is  as  follows : — 10  volumes  of  the  ether  or  chloroform 
to  be  tested  are  mixed  with  1  volume  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
containing  1*7  per  cent,  of  this  salt.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  presence  of  methyl 
becomes  manifest  by  a  faintly  reddish  violet  coloration  at  the  line 
of  contact  between  the  two  strata,  or,  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
mere  traces  of  the  impurity,  by  the  formation  of  a  reddish  brown 
precipitate  of  silver  oxide.  f 

Formulad  for  the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Mineral  Waters. 
(From  New  Bemediee.) 

I.  Chemicals. 
Many  of  these  are  employed  in  form  of  a  standard  10  per  cent, 
solution,  which  may  be  kept  in  stock,  so  that  any  mineral  water 
can  be  prepared,  in  small  quantities,  at  short  notice.  All  quantities 
mentioned  below  are  understood  to  be  taken  by  weight,  and  the 
water  used  for  making  the  solutions  should  be  distilled. 

1.  Ammonium  Garhonatey  Solution. 
Water  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  960        .        .      29  parts. 
Carbonic  acid  water  (at  4  atm.)  .      51    „ 

To  be  preserved  in  well-closed  vessels. 
Contains  10  per  cent,  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
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2.  Ammomum  Chloride^  Solution. 

Ammonimn  chloride,  pare      ...        1  part. 
Water 9  parts. 

Dissolve  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.  1080. 

Contains  10  per  cent,  of  ammonium  chloride. 

3.  Aluminium  Chloride,  Solution. 

Alnmina,  rendered  anhydrous  by  faintly 

igniting  in  a  porcelain  crucible        .      27  parts. 

Hydrochloric  add,  sp.  gr.  1048  .  560    „ 

Water,  saffioient  to  make        .        .        .  680    „ 

Digest  the  alnmina  in  a  flask  with  the  acid  for  about  two  hours, 
with  occasional  shaking ;  then  add  the  water  and  filter.  Sp.  gr. 
1072-1073. 

Contains  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium  chloride. 

4.  Aluminium  and  Sodium  Sulphatey  Solution^ 

Alomininm  and  sodium  sulphate  (or  soda 

alum),  dry 1  part. 

Water 9  parts. 

Dissolve.     Let  stand  one  day,  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.  1078-1079. 
Contains  10  per  cent,  of  soda  alum. 

5.  Banum  Chloride^  Solution. 

Barinm  chloride,  cryst 1  part. 

Water 9  parts. 

Dissolve  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.  1079-1080. 
Contains  1^  per  cent,  of  barium  chloride. 

6.  Calcium  Carbonate,  Dry. 

Calcium  carbonate,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  cal- 
cium chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  dried  on  the  water 
bath. 

7.  Calcium  Chloride^  Solution, 

Galdum  chloride,  hydrated     ...        2  parts. 
Water 13    „ 

Or  sufficient  to  make  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1088-1089  (at  175°  C.  = 
63-5°  F.). 

The  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  to  32  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
sp.  gr,  1120,  12  parts  of  white  marble,  and  when  effervescence  has 
ceased,  further  adding  1  part  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  digesting  for 
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1  day.     The  whole  is  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  dried  by 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  190°-200°  G.  (  =  374^-392°  F.), 
and  the  salt  then  transferred  to  well-olosed  bottles. 
Contains  10  per  cent,  of  calcium  chloride. 

8.  Calcium  Fluoride,  Dry, 
Native  fluorspar,  select  white. .        .        .      ^.  a. 

Powder  it  in  an  iron  mortar,  sift  it,  and  rub  it  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  with  water,  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Wash  this  first  with 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  50  of  water),  then  with 
pnre  water,  and  dry. 

9.  Ocdeium  Sulphate.,  Dry, 

Calcium  chloride,  hydxated  (eee  No.  7)  .         1  part. 
Water 10  parts. 

Dissolve,  filter,  and  add  it  to  a  filtered  solution  of — 

Sodium  sulphate,  ozTst 8  parts. 

Water 30    „ 

Let  the  precipitate  subside,  decant,  wash,  and  dry  at  a  tiempera- 
ture  not  exceeding  Aff  0.     Keep  in  well-closed  botties. 

lOi  Iron  Chloride,  Dry, 
(Ferrous  Chloride,,  or  Protochloride  of  Iron,) 

Iron  wire,  out 1  part. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1120-1123      .        4  parts. 
Water 8    „ 

Pour  the  acid  on  the  iron  wire  contained  in  a  rather  '.large  flask, 
and  standing  in  a  warm  place,  and  shake  it  occasionally,  until  no 
more  bubbles  of  gas  are  given  off.  Filter  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
in  a  porcelain  capsule  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  is  to  be  rubbed 
to  a  fine  powder,  and,  nnder  stirring,  to  be  exposed  on  a  plate  to 
the  solar  rays  until  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  white,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity  dissolved  in  water  does  not  give  a  blue  reaction  with  potassium 
ferro-cyanide. 

To  be  kept  in  well-closed,  long,  and  nan'ow  vials,  exposed  to  solar 
light. 

11.  Iron  Pyrophosphatey  Dry, 

Iron  (sesqui-)  chloride,  cryst.  ...      64  parts. 
{or  Solution  of  (sesqui-)  chloride,  sp.  gr. 

14^ 72    „   ) 

Water 260    „ 

Alcohol,  stronger 150    „ 
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Dissolve  the  ferrio  ohloride  in  the  water,  and  add  to  it  the  aloohol. 
Add  the  solution,  while  cold,  to  a  likewise  cold  solution  of — 

Sodium  pyxophoBphate,  oryst ...      70  parts. 
Water 1400    „ 

Set  aside  for  one  hour ;  then  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
wash  it  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  cold  water,  press  it  between 
bibulous  paper,  and  dry  it  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  S(f  C. 
(=86°F.). 

12.  Iran,  Seduced, 

Iron,  reduced  by  hydrogen. 

13.  Iron  Sulphate,  Qranular. 

Salphoric  aoid,  pure  conoent. ...      30  parts. 

Water 150    „ 

Iron  wire  or  filings 20    „ 

Add  the  acid  to  the  water ;  then  add  the  iron,  which  must  be 
added  in  considerable  excess.    When  the  reaction  has  ceased,  add — 

Sulphurio  add,  pore  concent.  ...        1  part, 
and  then,  under  stirring — 

Aloohol,  stronger     ....    an  equal  bulk. 

Let  stand  one  hour ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  strainer,  wash  it 
with  aloohol,  press  and  dry  it,  while  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and 
gently  stirring  on  filtering  paper  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  be  kept 
in  well-closed  bottles. 

14.  Lithium  Carbonate,  Dry. 

Ammonimn  carbonate    ....        5  parts. 

Water,  tepid 60    „ 

Water  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  960  .        6    „ 

Dissolve  the  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  water,  and  add  the 
water  of  ammonia ;  then  add,  under  stirring — 

Lithium  chloride,  dry      ....        4  parts, 

and  heat  to  boiling.  After  twenty-four  hours,  collect  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  filter,  wash  it  first  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  until  the  washings  cease  to  be  or  are  only  slightly  clouded 
by  silver  nitrate.     Finally,  dry  the  precipitate  on  a  water  bath. 

15.  Lithium  Chloridey  Solution. 

Lithium  chloride,  completely  dried  1   part. 

Water 9  parts. 

Contains  10  per  cent,  anhydrous  lithium  chloride.  Sp.  gr.  1057-1058. 
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16.  LUhium  Phaephaie,  Dry. 

Lithinm  carbonate 4  purts* 

Aoetio  add,  oont.  25  per  cent,  anhydride      21     ,, 

Digest  for  sererftl  hours  in  a  hirge  flask :  then  add  a  filtered  miz- 
tnre  of — 

Water  of  ammonia,  Bp.  gr.  960  55  parts. 
Phosphoric  add,  dilate^  sp.  gr.  1180        .      45     „ 

(or  Phosphoric  acid,  dilate,  sp.  gr.  1120  .  49*6    „  ) 

Water 200     „ 

Let  stand  one  day ;  then  collect  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it 
wiih  as  small  a  qaantitj  of  water  as  possible,  press  it  between  filter- 
ing  paper,  and  dry  it  at  a  temperature  between  120°-150^  0.  (248^- 
302^  F.). 

17.  Magnesmm  Oa/rhonate, 

Magneskun  sulphate       ....       8  psrts. 
Water 10     „ 

Dissolve  and  filter.    Add  to  ttie  filtrate  contained  in  a  flask. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  pore  and  in  very  fine 

powder 2  parts. 

Then  expose  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  or  on  a  water  bath  to  a 
heat  not  exceeding  45°  C.  (  =  113°  F.)  for  abont  one-half  hour,  stir 
frequently,  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  40°  G.  (104°  F.),  and 
set  it  aside  for  three  to  four  days  at  a  temperature  of  10^-15°  C.  (50°- 
59°  F.),  stirring  occasionally;  then  collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
filter,  wash  it  with  cold  water,  press  it  strongly  between  filtering 
paper,  or  in  a  linen  bag,  break  the  cake  into  very  small  pieces,, 
expose  them  between  filtering  paper  for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  rub 
them  to  powder,  and  preserve  the  powder  in  well-closed  vessels. 

18.  Magnedum  Chloride,  Solution. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1048  .      78  parts. 

Magnesinm  carbonate,  officinal  .      10     „ 

To  the  magnesium  carbonate,  contained  ^in  a  flask,  gradually  add 
the  acid.  (The  magnesium  sale  must  be  present  in  excess.)  Heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  let  cool,  filter,  and  wash  the  filter  with  enough 
water  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  filtrate  to  95  parts. 

Contains  10  per  cent  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride.  Sp.  gr. 
1085-1086. 
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19.  Magnesium  SulpkcUe,  Solution. 

Mftgnesium  itilphate,  cryst     ...      41  ]Mrt8. 

Water 159     ,. 

Or  q.  B.  to  make 200      „ 

Contains  10  per  cent,  anhydrous  magnesinm  sulphate.  Sp.  ^r. 
1105-1106. 

20.  Manganese  Carbonate,  Dry, 

Ifaaganese  snlphate,  pure  cryst.     .  12  parts. 

Water,  recently  boiled     .        .        .        .    120      „ 

DiflBolve,  filter,  and  oool  to  about  10""  C.  (^SO^'F.);  then  add 
gradnally  a  solution  of — 

Potassium  bicarbonate    .  .        .      12  parts. 

Water,  recently  boiled    ....    120      „ 

Stir  the  mixture,  let  it  stand  for  one  day  in  a  cold  place,  wash 
the  precipitate  with  recently  boiled  but  cold  water,  decant,  collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it  well,  press  it  between  bibulous 
paper,  and  dry  it  in  a  cold  place  over  sulphuric  acid«  Preserve  in 
a  well- closed  bottle.     It  should  be  white. 

21.  Potassium  Bromide,  GrystaUized. 

22.  Potassium  Carbonate,  Solution, 

Potassium  carbonate,  pure  dry                .      10  parts. 
Water 81      „ 

Or  q.  s.  to  make  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1092-1093. 

Or,  Potassium  bicarbonate,  cryst        .        .        10  parts. 
Water 69      „ 

Sp.  gr.  1092-1093. 

Containp,  in  either  case,  10  per  cent,  anhydrous  potassium  carbo- 
nate. 

23.  Potassium  Chloride,  Dry, 

Potassiiun  carbonate,  diy     ...        10  parts. 

Water 20      „ 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1123,  about .        20     „ 

To  the  water  and  potassium  carbonate,  contained  in  a  large  flask, 
add  the  acid  to  exact  neutralization.  Let  stand  one  day,  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  nntil  a  perfectly  dry  salt  remains. 
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24  Potassium  OMaridey  SohUion, 

Potassiam  chloride,  dry  ....        1   part. 
Water 9piucts. 

Dissolve  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.  1064-1065.     Contains  10  per  cent, 
potassiam  chloride. 

25.  Potassium  Iodide,  Grystallized. 

26.  Potassium  Sulphate,  Dry, 
Poiiassiam  sulphate,  pnre,  powdered,  and  well  dried. 

27.  Sodium  Atseniate,  Solution. 

Anenio  aoid  (H^  Ab  O4),  dried  at  a  mod- 
erate heat 23  parts. 

Sodimn  carbonate,  perfectly  dry  .  32      „ 

Water 3000      „ 

Digest  in  a  large  flask  until  the  acid  is  dissolTed ;  then  add — 

Water,  sufficient  to  make  .    4160  parts. 

Contains  1  per  cent,  anhydrous  sodium  arseniate. 

28.  Sodium  Bromide,  Solution, 

Sodium  bromide,  dry      ....        1    part. 
Water 9  parts. 

Dissolve  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.  1091-1093. 
Contains  10  per  cent,  dry  sodium  bromide. 

29.  Sodium  Carbonate,  Solution, 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry    ....        1   part. 
Water 9  parts. 

Or  sufficient  to  make  a  solation  of  sp.  gr.  1105. 
Contains  10  per  cent,  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 

30.  Sodium  Chloride,  Solution, 

Sodium  chloride,  dry      ....        1    part. 
Water 9  parts. 

Dissolve  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.  1073-1074. 
Contains  10  per  cent,  dry  sodiam  chloride. 

31.  Sodium  Fluoride,  Solution, 

Sodium  flaoride,  powdered     ...        1    part. 
Water,  warm 99  parts. 
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Let  stand  a  few  days,  occasionally  shaking.  Contains  1  per  cent. 
of  dry  sodium  flaoride. 

Sodinm  flaoride,  or  any  alkaline  flaoridoi  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  Spread  a  sheet  of  pure  rubber  (sheet-rubber) 
over  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  depress  the  rubber  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  latter.  Pour  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  the  alkali  into 
the  rubber-covered  dish,  and  gradually  add  pure  hydrofluoric  acid 
while  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  covered  with  a  piece  of  pure  rubber- 
tubing,  until  the  alkali  is  perfectly  neutralized.  Some  of  the  flao- 
ride formed  will  probably  separate  of  its  own  accord  in  form  of  a 
jelly ;  the  remainder  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  to  a  small 
bulk,  straining,  and  drying  the  residue.  The  last  mother-water 
should  be  thrown  away. 

32.  Sodium  Iodide,  Dry, 

Crystallized  and  powdered  sodium  iodide,  dried  on  a  water  bath 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 

33.  Sodium  Nitrate,  Dry, 

Crystallized  and  powdered  sodium  nitrate,  dried  on  a  water  bath 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 

34  Sodium  Phosphate,  Solution, 

Sodium  phosphate,  offio.       ...  61  parts. 
Sodium  carbonate,  dry           .        .        .  9      „ 
Dissolve  at  a  gentle  heat  in  boiling  dis- 
tilled water 210      „ 

Or  sufficient  to  make  the  weight  up  to  280      „ 

Sp.  gr.  at  30°  C,  1114-1-117.     It  should  be  filtered  while  warm. 

Contains  10  per  cent,  of  dry  basic  sodium  phosphate. 

N.B. — This  solution  deposits  crystals  when  cooled  to  16°  C. ;  it 
should  therefore  be  brought  to  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40°  C.  before 
using  it. 

35.  Sodium  Silicate,  Solution. 

Sodinm  carbonate,  dry  ...        40  parts. 

Pure  silica  in  fine  powder     ...        28      „ 

Mix  intimately,  press  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  cover  the  latter, 
and  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat,  until  the  mixture  is  melted,  when  it 
should  be  poured  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  after  cooling  be  pow- 
dered.    Keep  in  well-closed  bottle.     Take  of  this — 
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Sodinm  silicate 1    part. 

Distilled  water 5  parts. 

Digest  in  a  flask  for  one  day,  frequently  shaking,  then  add — 

Distilled  water 4  parts. 

or  sufficient  to  obtain  altogether  10  parts.     The  solution  must  be 
preserved  in  a  cork.stoppered  viaV  well  closed. 
Sp.  gr.  1-106-1107. 

36.  Sodium  Sulphate,  Solution. 

Sodium  sulphate,  perfectly  dry  1  part. 

Distilled  water 9      „ 

Dissolve,  filter,  and  preserve  it  at  a  medium  temperature. 
Contains    10  per  cent,   of   dry   sodium    sulphate.       Spec.   gr. 
1092-1093. 

37.  StronUium  Ghloridey  Solution, 

Strontlom  chloride,  cryst    ...  20  parts. 

Distilled  water  ....  96      «, 

Or  sufficient  to  obtain  altogether;        .       100      „ 

Dissolve  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.,  1-093-1-094 
Contains  10  per  cent,  of  dry  strontium  chloride. 

II.  Formula  roB  Artificial  Minsraj.  Witbbs. 

In  the  following  formulflB  the  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  groups.  Each  group  is  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  line.  For  instance,  in  the  first  water  men- 
tioned  (that  of  Bilin),  the  first  six  ingredients  having  been  mixed, 
add  to  them  the  next  two  ingredients  previously  mixed  together, 
then  add  the  calcium  sulphate^,  then  the  iron  sulphate ;  and  so  in 
every  case. 

1.  BUin,     Joseph's  Quelle. 

To  make  480  troy  ounces. 


Potassium  carbonate  sol. 

284           graij 

Sodium  sulphate 

It 

198-6 

„       carbonate 

8080 

„       chloride 

829 

Lithium  chloride 

38 

Sodium  phosphate 

26 

„       silicate 

148 
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Magnesium  sulphate 

sol. 

471 

grains. 

Alumin.  and  sod.  sulphate 

38-7 

II 

Calcium  sulphate,  cryst. 

159-4 

II 

Iron  (proto-)  sulph.  gran. 

sol. 

6-75 

i» 

Distilled  water 

220,170 

II 

Carbonic  acid  . 

• 

3-6 

volumes. 

2.  Egfir, 

Franzenshrunnen, 

To  make  480  troy  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphate 

sol. 

7256-4 

grains. 

„       chloride 

II 

1828 

,, 

„       carbonate 

,, 

2215 

It 

„       phosphate 

11 

12 

1? 

„       silicate 

»• 

289 

II 

Magnesium  chloride 

sol. 

228 

II 

Calcium  chloride 

,, 

604 

11 

Strontium  chloride 

II 

1 

II 

Alum,  and  sod.  sulph. 

n 

7 

n 

Manganese  carbonate 

. 

1-8 

l> 

Lithium  carbonate 

. 

1-11 

II 

Iron  (proto-)  sulph.  gran. 

17 

II 

Distilled  water 

. 

217,911 

11 

Carbonic  acid 

. 

4 

volumes. 

e  in  the  habit  of  adding  besides, — 

Sodium  bromide  sol. 

, 

• 

2-4 

grains. 

„         iodide 

, 

, 

0004 

11 

Ammonium  carb.  sol. 

• 

• 

6-6 

3.  Eger. 

Salzquelle, 

To  make  480  troy  oxmces 

Sodium  sulphate 

sol. 

6017 

grains. 

„        chloride 

2116 

II 

„        carbonate 

2087 

II 

„        phosphate 

8-6 

,, 

„        silicate 

, 

299 

11 

Lithium  chloride 

9-3 

ti 

Magnesium  sulphate 

sol. 

. 

342-6 

II 

Calcium  chloride 

>l 

. 

476-3 

11 

Alum,  and  sod.  sulphate  sol. 

7-2 

?i 
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Manganese  oarbonate      .  0*86 

Iron  (pioto-)  sulphate  gran.    .  5 


grains. 


DistiUed  water 

219,032 

It 

Garbonio  acid 

4        volumes. 

4.  Ems.     Kesselbrunnen. 

To  make  10,000  gramB. 

Sodium  chloride         sol. 

64-62 

grams. 

,,        sulphate           „ 

0-08 

»» 

carbonate 

1744 

»f 

„        phosphate        „ 

0-16 

» 

„        silicate 

9-66 

»» 

Potassium  carbonate    „ 

0-31 

If 

„         sulphate,  dry 

0-472 

It 

Calcium  chloride        sol. 

18-2 

»» 

Magnesium  chloride     „ 

18-96 

»» 

Bitfium  chloride            „ 

0-024 

ti 

Strontium  chloride       „ 

0022 

,, 

Alxmiinium  chloride     „ 

013 

'» 

Manganese  carbonate 

0004 

Iron  (proto-)  sulphate  gran.    . 

0062 

t» 

Distilled  water 

9718 

» 

Carbonic  acid . 

3*5     volumes. 

5.  Ems,     Kremchen, 

To  make  10,000  grams. 

Sodium  sulphate        sol. 

1-61 

grams. 

carbonate 

160-767 

»i 

phosphate        „ 

0053 

»» 

,.        silicate 

10 

„ 

„        chloride           „ 

74 

„ 

Potassium  sulphate,  dry 

0-428 

tt 

Calcium  chloride,        sol. 

17-3 

f  1 

Magnesium  chloride     „ 

14-6 

i» 

Barium  chloride           „ 

0-006 

»» 

Strontium  chloride       ,, 

0-0056 

*i 

Alum,  and  sod.  sulphate  sol. 

008 

i» 

0007 

X 

Iron  (proto-)  sulph.  gran. 

00383 

>l 

Distilled  water 
Carbonic  add 


9721 

2-5     volumes. 
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6.  Fachingen. 

To  m&ka  480  troy  oanoes. 

Sodium  carbonate       sol. 

.        6,130 

grains. 

sulphate 

11-6 

»t 

phosphate 

15»8 

t* 

silicate              „ 

160 

»» 

„        chloride           „ 

18-6 

»i 

Lithium  carbonate,     dry 

0018 

»» 

phosphate,      „ 

0006 

»» 

Caloiam'  chloride        sol. 

672-46 

It 

Magnesium  chloride     ,, 

524-4 

»» 

Alum,  and  sod.  snlph.  ,, 

0-24 

M 

Calcium  fluoride,  dry     . 

008 

»» 

Strontium  carbonate,  dry 

0*024 

It 

Iron  (prote-)  sulph.,  gran. 

6-76 

t* 

Distilled  water 

.    222,867 

»l 

7.  Fredrichshall 

(BlUerwasser). 

To  make  480  troy  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphate        sol. 

.      16,169 

grains. 

„        chloride           „ 

.      16,466 

»i 

bromide           „ 

294-8 

»f 

„        carbonate 

1,634*6 

»» 

Potessium  sulphate,  dry 

46-7 

•1 

Magnesium  sulphate  sol. 

•18671    „ 

Calcium  chloride          „ 

.       2,669-6 

»t 

Magnesium  chloride    „ 

9;2H 

»f 

DistUled  water 

.    172,560 

»!■ 

Carbonic  acid 

8-6-4  volumes. 

8.  Oeihum. 

To  make  480  troy  onnoes. 

Potassium  carbonate  sol. 

82 

grains. 

Sodium  sulphate          „ 

19-6 

»» 

phosphate 

0-9 

It 

carbonate 

1.776 

It 

„        chloride            „ 

88 

tt 

Ammonium  carbonate  „ 

2 

ti 

Sodium  silicate            „ 

116 

tt 

Barium  chloride          sol. 

0-86 

II 
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Galoiom  carbonate  . 

78-46 

grains. 

60-24 

♦• 

Iron  (proto-)  snlph.  gran. 

6-45 

»♦ 

Iron,  rednced 

1-77 

,, 

Manganese  carbonate 

0-78 

" 

Distilled  water 

227,224 

It 

Garbonio  acid 

4 

Yolumes. 

9.  Heilhrunn,     AdelheidsqueUe 

, 

To  make  4B0  troy  onnoes 

Sodium  bromide        boL 

110-4 

grains. 

„        chloride            „ 

11,010 

u 

„        carbonate         „ 

2.171 

1» 

„        silicate              „ 

90 

»» 

„        iodide,             dry 

6-6 

J^ 

Potassium  chloride     sol. 

6 

»1 

Galcitim  chloride         sol. 

194 

»♦ 

Magnesinm  chloride     „ 

49 

»> 

Alnmini^Tn  chloride       „             . 

111 

♦» 

Iron  (proto-)  snlph.  gran. 

2-82 

l» 

Iron  reduced 

0-48 

»» 

DistUled  water 

216,648 

»» 

Garbonio  acid. 

8-5 

volumes. 

10.  KiasiThgen,     Fandur, 

To  make  480  troy  ounces. 


Sodium  phosphate      sol. 

13 

grains. 

silicate 

19 

II 

„        chloride           „ 

.       9,767 

n 

„        bromide           „ 

16-2 

II 

„        carbonate         „ 

.       2,626-6 

II 

Potassium  chloride       „ 

666 

II 

Lithium  chloride           „ 

38-7 

,, 

Ammonium  carbonate  „ 

24-67 

II 

Sodium  nitrate            dry 

0-8 

• 

»I 

Galdum  chloride         sol. 

.       3,180 

»• 

Magnesium  sulphate    „ 

.       1,925-4 

„ 

„             chloride     „ 

170-4 

II 

Iron  (proto-)  sulph.  gran. 

14-58 

" 

Distilled  water 

.    212,058 

,J 

Garbonio  acid 

4 

yolumes. 
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11.  Kissingen. 

Ragoczt. 

Tomake4ac 

Uroyoances 

Sodium  phosphate      sol. 

13-6 

grains. 

fiiUcate 

60-4 

It 

„        chloride            ,, 

10,411-6 

»» 

„        bromide            „ 

19-2 

»» 

„        oarbonate         „ 

2,759-5 

i» 

Potassium  chloride       „ 

661 

»i 

Lithium  chloride           „ 

46 

Ammonium  carbonate  „ 

6 

»» 

Sodium  nitrate            dry 

21-3 

i» 

Calcium  chloride         sol. 

3,600 

M 

Magnesium  sulphate    „ 

2,220 

»l 

„           chloride      „ 

56 

t» 

Iron  (proto-)  sulph.  gran. 

17-48 

ft 

Distilled  water 

210,508 

t> 

Carbonic  add  .... 

4 

Tolumes. 

12.  Eomburg,     Elizabeihquelle, 

To  make  10  litxw. 

Sodium  sulphate        sol.    . 

4-96 

grams. 

„       chloride          „ 

.    820-6 

t» 

„       carbonate       „ 

.     183-2 

»» 

„        silicate            „      . 

8-26 

II 

Magnesium  chloride   sol.    . 

.    129-78 

ti 

Calcium  chloride          „ 

.    259-86 

II 

Iron  (proto-)  chloride  (ferrous) 

0-846 
.   8,592-5 

»t 

Distilled  water    . 

It 

Carbonic  acid 

4 

volumes. 

13.  Karhhad. 

The  yarious  Karlsbad  waters  (Aquas  Carolinenses)  differ  from 
each  other  but  little,  except  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
in  temperatore.     The  difference  as  to  the  latter  is  : — 


Theresienbmnnen 

.     50°  C. 

Schlossbruiinen 

.    50°  C. 

Muhlbrunnen. 

.     62-6°C 

Neubrannen    . 

.    63°  0. 

Sprndel  . 

.     73°  C. 
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The  following  formnla  yields  a  water  of  double  the  strength  of 
tkke  natural.  For  use  it  should  be  dilated  with  an  eqaal  volnme  of 
fresh  or  carbonic  acid  water  : — 


To  make  10  litres. 

Sodinm  carbonate 

sol.. 

.  34914 

grams. 

„       sulphate 

»» 

.  60114 

y,       chloride 

n 

.     84-44 

„       phosphate 

»» 

.       ' .       010 

„       silicate 

»< 

.     30  12 

Potassinm  sulphate, 

dry 

.      1-87 

Sodium  fluoride 

«» 

.      007 

„       bromide 

»> 

.      0024 

„       iodide 

»i 

.      0-0003     „ 

Calcium  chloride 

sol. 

.    69-26 

Magnesium  chloride 

»» 

.    40-34 

>» 

Strontium  chloride 

,, 

.      0-20 

,, 

Aluminium  chloride 

" 

.      006 

i» 

Manganese  sulphate, 

dry 

.     *  .        .002 

t» 

Iron  (proto-)  sulph., 

gran. 

.      0-17 

,, 

Lithium  carbonate 

• 

.      0-05 

II 

Distilled  water  . 

. 

8,923 

11 

Carbonic  acid 

• 

.    8-3-5  Tolumes 

14  Kreuznach, 

Elizahethquelle, 

To  make  480  troy  ounce 

Potassiimi  chloride 

sol. 

187 

grains. 

Lithium  chloride 

184 

II 

Sodium  silicate 

79 

II 

„       carbonate 

611-6 

ii 

„       chloride 

,     21,170 

II 

„       bromide 

93 

11 

„      iodide,  dry 

112 

II 

Magnesium  chloride, 

sol. 

.       1,804 

II 

Calcium  chloride 

»» 

.        .       4,679 

II 

Distilled  water   . 

.    202,292 

Carbonic  acid     . 

• 

8'6  volumes. 

16.  PiUlna. 

BUterwasser. 

To  make  10  litres. 

Sodium  sulphate 

sol. 

.      1,468-24 

grams. 

„       carbonate 

♦  f 

117-18 

II 

Potassium  sulphate, 

dry 

6-26 

II 
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Magnesiam  snlphatd    sol.  . 

„  chloride      ,,    . 

Caloinm  chloride  ,,    . 


1,873*60    grains. 
183'68 
3906 


Distilled  water 
Garhonio  acid 


6,82210 

2*5  Tolumes. 


Sodinm  carbonate 
„       chloride 
„       phosphate 

Potassinm  carbonate 


Alum,  and  sod.  solph.  sol. 
Calcium  chloride  „ 


16.  Spaa.     Pouhon. 
eel.  . 


Calcimn  carbonate 
Magnesiam  carbonate 

Iron  (proto-)  solph.,  gran. 
Iron,  reduced 


To  make  480  troy  oonoes. 
225-5       grains. 
91 

7-36 
18-8 

4-7 
417 

29-6 
55-4 


8-8 


Distilled  water 
Carbonic  acid 


229,954 
4 


Tolumes. 


17.  Vichy,     Source  des  CSlestins, 


Sodium  carbonate  sol. 

„      phosphate  „ 

„       chloride  „ 

„       silicate  „ 

Potassium  carbonate  ,, 


Magnesium  sulphate  sol. 
„  chloride      „ 

Strontium  chloride       „ 
Calcium  chloride  ,, 


Iron  (proto-)  sulph.,  gran. 
Sodium  arseniate,  dry 


Distilled  water  . 
Carbonic  acid 


To  make  10  litres 

873-34 

grams. 

910 

^^ 

9-26 

II 

12  04 

»i 

21-74 

II 

24-28 

510 

,, 

0-42 

»i 

85-60 

!• 

0-07 

I» 

0-02 

♦  1 

9»509 

l« 

85 

volumes. 
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18.  Vtehy.     Source  de  la  Orande-QriUe, 

Temp.,  43°  0. 

TomakelOlitroB. 

Sodinin  oarbonate        soL  . 

854-88 

grams. 

„       phosphate       „    . 

18-0 

„       arseiiiate(,^^,^)8oL 

20 

„       chloride          sol. . 

11-8 

„       Bilicate             „    . 

14-28 

Potassium  carbonate    „    . 

24-24 
24-8 

Magnesiom  sulphate  sol.  . 

chloride     „    . 

5-16 

Strontium  chloride       „    . 

026 

Oaldum  chloride           „    . 

83-4 
0-07 
.    9.516-7 

Iron  (pro to-)  sulph.,  gran. 

Distilled  water   . 

Carbonic  add     . 

4 

volumes. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  prepare  this  of  double  the  above 
strength ;  that  is,  taking  all  the  ingredients  except  the  water  in 
double  the  quantity — leaving,  however,  the  sodium  silicate  out — 
and  using  9,037*2  grams  of  water.  For  use,  it  is  to  be  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  warm  water. 


19.  Wiesbaden,     Kochbrunnen. 


To  make  10  litres. 

Sodium  chloride 

sol.. 

632-49 

grams. 

„      phosphate 

i»    • 

0-04 

»i 

„       siUcate 

M        • 

1210 

»» 

„       carbonate 

}« 

86- 

»f 

Potassium  chloride 

»l        • 

14-80 

„ 

Ammonium  chloride 

dry . 

017 

*> 

Potassium  bromide 

ft    • 

0-04 

ti 

Calcium  sulphate,    cryst.  . 

1-06 

It 

Calcium  chloride 

sol.. 

9414 

It 

Magnesium  chloride 

»i    • 

2174 

>i 

„           sulphate 

11    • 

008 

It 

AlTiTB'^i"^  chloride 

11    • 

0-046 

ti 

Lithium  carbonate, 

dry. 

0002 

tt 

Iron  (proto-)  sulph., 

gran. 

0-184 

»» 

Sodium  arseniate, 

dry. 

0001 

t» 

Distilled  water  . 

.     9,187-7 

,. 

Carbonic  acid     . 

, 

3  5    volumes. 
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20.   WUdungen.     Stadthrunnen, 


Sodinm  carbonate 
,,       chloride 


sol.. 


Magnesinin  Bolphate  sol.  . 
Calciam  carbonate,      dry  . 
Magnesium  carbonate,  oryst. 
Altun.  and  sod.  snlph. ,  soL 


Iron  (proto-)  snlph.,  gran. 
Manganese  carbonate 

Distilled  water   . 
Carbonic  acid     • 


222-3 

grains. 

21-3 

i» 

90-6 

11328 

*» 

125-25 

„ 

12- 

1* 

10- 

fi 

1-67 

tf 

.      229,804 

»« 

4 

Yolumes. 
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CONSTIT  UTION. 


Art.  I.  This  AMOciation  shall  be  called  The  British  Pharmaoeatical  Conference,  and  its 
objects  shall  be  the  following  :— 

1.  To  hold  an  annual  Conference  of  those  engaged  in  the  practice,  or  interested  in  the 

advancement,  of  Pharmacr,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  friendly  reunion,  and 
increasing  their  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  Pharmaceutical  Science. 

2.  To  determine  what  questions  in  Pharmaceutical  Science  require  investigation,  and 

when  practicable,  to  allot  ttiem  to  individuals  or  committees  to  report  thereon. 
3   To  maintain  uncompromisingly  the  principle  of  pnritv  in  Medicine. 
4.  To  form  a  bond  of  union  amongst  the  various  associations  established  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pharmacy,  by  reoeivmg  from  them  delegates  to  the  annual  Conference. 
Art.  II.— Membership  in  the  Conference  shall  not  be  considered  as  conferring  any  guarantee 
of  profa»ional  competency. 

BULES. 

1.  Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Conference  shall  be  nominated  in 
writing  by  a  member,  and  be  balloted  for  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  given  being  needful  for  his  election.  If  the  application  be  made  during  the 
recess,  the  Executive  Committee  may  elect  the  candidate  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

3.  The  subscription  shall  be  7«.  9d.  annually,  which  shall  be  due  in  advance  upon  July  1. 

3.  Any  member  whose  subscription  shall  be  more  than  two  years  in  arrear,  after  written 
application,  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  list  by  the  RxecutiTe  Committee.  Members 
may  be  expelled  for  improper  conduct  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  those  voting  nt  a 
general  meeting,  provided  that  fourteen  days*  notice  of  such  intention  of  expulsion  has 
been  sent  by  the  Secretaries  to  each  member  of  the  Conference. 

4.  Every  association  established  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  shall,  during  its 
recognition  by  the  Conference,  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting. 

5.  The  Officers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-presidents  by  election, 
the  past  Presidents  (who  shall  be  Vice-presidents),  a  Treasurer,  two  General  Secretaries,  one 
local  Secretary,  and  nine  other  members,  who  shall  collectively  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee.  Three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  retire  annually  by  ballot,  the 
remainder  being  eligible  for  re-election.  They  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting,  by 
ballot  of  those  present. 

6.  At  each  Conference,  it  shall  be  determined  at  what  place  and  Clme  to  hold  that  of  the 
next  year. 

7.  Two  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Conference  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
such  audited  accounts  to  be  presented  annually. 

8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  present  a  report  of  proceedings  annually. 

9.  These  rules  shall  not  be  altered  except  at  an  annu^  meeting  of  the  members. 

10.  Reports  on  subjects  entrusted  to  individuals  or  committees  for  investigation  shall  be 
presented  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Conference,  whose  property  th^  shall  become.  All 
reports  shall  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
annual  meeting. 

*«*  Aidhon  are  speciaUy  rtmutisd  to  smd  the  iUlee  of  their  Papen  to  either  of  the  Qeneral 
Secretariee  two  or  three  weeia  oefore  the  Annual  Meting.  The  eubjecU  vriU  then  be  extensively 
advertieedf  and  thiu  fuU  int^rMt  vnU  he  secured. 


FORM  OF  NOMINATION, 
I  NomiiMde 


Nanne) 

{Address)  „ 


as  a  Member  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference, 

.„ Member. 

Date „.._ 

This  or  any  similar  form  must  be  filled  up  legibly,  and  forwarded  to  one  of  the  Honorary 
Qeneral  SecretaHes,  Prol  ATrriBLD,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  or  F.  BA.nxK  Bknobb, 
F.C.S.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  either  of  whom,  or  any  otlier  officer  or  member,  will 
duly  sign  the  paper. 

Pupils  and  Assistants,  as  well  as  Principals  ore  invited  to  become  members. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS; 

Bedfobd,  p.  W.,  Professor  of  Pharmaey,  College  of  Pharmacy,  278, 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  Citj,  United  States. 

BucHNiB,  L.  A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of    Pharmaey,    University, 
Mnnich,  Germany. 

Dblohbri,  a.  a.,  20,  Bae  dee  Jnifs,  Paris,  France. 

DBAomnoBirr,  G.  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,   University, 

Dorpat,  Bassia. 
Ebeut,  a.  E.,  Comer  of  State  and  Twelfth  Streets,  Ohioago,  Illinois, 

United  States. 

EnwABDB,  J.  B.  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Box  398i,  Poet  Office,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Fluckigkb,     E.    a.,    Ph.D.,     Professor    of    Pharmacy,    University, 
Strassbnrg,  Germany. 

Maisor,  J.  M.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,   College  of 
Pharmacy,  1607,  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  United  States. 

Mabkoi,  G.   F.   H.,   Professor  of  Pharmacy,    College   of  Pharmacy, 
Boston,  Massachnssets,  United  States. 

Mello,  J.  C.  de,  Campinas,  Brazil. 

Savndebb,  W.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

ScHACHT,  C,  Ph.D.,  56,  Mitt^lstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Soubeibam,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  Nicole  de  Pharmacia, 
Montpellier,  France. 

Ybij,  J.  £.  de,  Ph.D.,  54,  Heerengraoht,  The  Hagae,  Holland. 

Watke,  £.   S.,  H.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica    and  Pharmacy, 
College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  United  States. 
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MEMBERS  RESIDING  ABROAD. 

Abraham,  Mr.  J.  S.,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  Soath  Wales. 

Alexander,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Bathnrst,  New  South  Wales. 

Allen,  Mr.  0.,  532,  Qeorge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (Tear-Book 

care  of  Messrs.  Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  £.0.). 
AmbroBse,  Mr.  J.  D.  L.,  Corner  of  M'GLU  and  Notre  Dame  Streets, 

Montreal,  Canada  (Year-Book  care  of  Messrs.  J.  Campbell  &  Son, 

St.  Bride  Street,  E.C.,  to  Mr.  W.  Drysdale,  Montreal). 
Archbold,  Dr.  G-.,  Bergen,  Norway  (Year-Book   and   Letters   oare  of 

Mr.  H.  Wyatt,  20,  Derby  Boad,  Bootle). 
Atkinson,  Mr.  8.,  18,  Trinita  di  Monti,  Rome,  Italy. 
Baker,  Mr.  G.  S.,  2,  Place  des  Berges,  Geneva,  Switserland. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  A.  H.,  The  Fort,  Bombay,  India  (Year-Book  and  Letters 

care  of  W.  Colcioogh,  Esq.,  88a,  King  William  Street,  B.C.). 
Bellemey,  Mr.  R.  T. ,  Warwick,  Queensland  (Year-Book  and  Letters  care 

of  Messrs.  Burgoyne,    Bar  bid  gee,  Cyriax  Si  Farrles,   16,   Coleman 

Street,  E.C.,  to  Mr.  Moses  Ward,  Druggist,  Queen's  Street,  Brisbane). 
Beynon,  Mr.  £.,  Byculla,  Bombay,  India  (Year-Book  and  Letters  care  of 

Messrs.  Treacher  Ss  Co.,  88a,  King  William  Street,  B.C.). 
Booth,  Mr.  C.  W.,  532,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (Year- 
Book  care  of  Messrs.  Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate  Street, 

E.C.). 
Brera,  Mr.  B.,  16,  Yia  Stella,  Milan,  Italy. 

Burrell,  Mr.  J.  C,  105,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bush,  Mr.  L.  B.,  Comer  of  Elizabeth  and  Devonshire  Streets,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Carter,  Mr.  A.,  532,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (Year-Book 

oare  of  Messrs.  Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C.). 
Catford,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Arequipa,  Pern  (Letters  and  Year-Book  to  Honiton, 

Devon). 
Cleave,  Mr.  S.  W.,  Shanghai,  China  (Year-Book  oare  of  Messrs.  Maw, 

Son  &  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C.). 
Cox,  Mr.  S.,  West-End  Dispensary,  Cape  Town  (Letters  to  Mrs.   Cox, 

2,  Gothic  Villas,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Willesden). 
Cranwell,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Buenos  Ayres  (Year-Book  care  of  Messrs.  Symes 

&  Co.,  14,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool). 
Curtis,  Mr.  C,  Melbourne  Hospital,  Melbourne,  Victoria  (Letters  to  G. 

S.  Taylor,  F.C.S.,  13,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.). 
D'Albites,  Mr.  H.  A.,  532,  George  Street,  Sydney,   New  South  Wales 

(Year-Book  care  of  Messrs.  Maw,  Bon  &  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate 

Street,  B.C.). 
Dymock,  W.,  M.D.,  Bombay,  India. 

Eames,  Mr.  W.  D.,  14,  Oxford  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
English,  Mr.  J.,  Messrs.  Kempthorne,  Prosser  &  Co.,   Danedin,  New 

Zealand. 
Finch,  Mr.  C.  C. ,  216,  Paramatta  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Fitzgibbon,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Fortitude  Valley,  Brisbane,  Queensland  (Yearbook 
^  and  Letters  oare  of  Messrs.  Bnrgovne,  Burbidges,  Cyriax  &  Farries, 

16,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. ;  to  Mr.  M.  Ward,  Druggist,  Queen's  Street, 

Brisbane). 
Gopal,  Mr.  P.,  G.G.M.C.,  Byculla,  Bombay,  India. 
Grayson,  Mr.  F.,  149,  Via  Frattina,  Rome,  Italy. 
Green,  Mr.  G.  E.,  11,  Malop  Street,  Geelong,  Victoria. 
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GriffitbB,  Mr.  H.  W.,  146,  Main  Street,  Gambrid^eport,  HMttcbnsettf. 

United  Sratei  (Tear-Book  and  Letters  care  of  Mr.  Morris,  3a,  Tietoria 

Street,  Merthyr). 
Groves,  Mr.  H.,  15,  Via  Borgognissanti,  Florence.  Italj,  (Tear-Book  and 

Letters  oare  of  T.  B.  Groves,  F.G.S.,  Wejmoath). 
Hallawell,  Mr.  T.,  Rio  Grande  de  Sol,  Brazil  (Tear-Book  and  Letters  to 

63,  Wood  Street,  Liverpool). 
Hamilton,  Mr.  J.,  Regent  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Horton,  Mr.  R.,  741,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hughes,  J.,  F.O.  S.,  Comer  of  Elizabeth  and  Devonshire  Streets,  Sydney, 

New  Sonth  Wales. 
Hnstwiok,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Blenheim,  New  Zealand. 
Jaokson,  Dr.  H.  W.,  130,  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  Soath  Wales. 
Jaokson,  Mr.  W.  H.,  252,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  Sonth  Wales. 
Jenkins,  J.  E.,  M.D.,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  United  States. 
'Kemp,  Mr.  D.  S.,  5,  Elphinstone  Circle,  Bombay,  India  (Tear-Book  and 

Letters  care  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Davis,  106,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G.). 
Kinoh,  E.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Agricultural  College,   Home   Department, 

Tokio,  Japan  (Tear-book  and  Letters  care  of  Mr.  0.  J.  Kineh,  Eaton 

Hastings,  Lechlade). 
Landell,  J.,  M.D.,  Rio  Grande  (Tear-Book  and  Letters  care  of  Messrs. 

Symes  &  Co.,  14,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool). 
Leslie,  Mr.  J.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Long,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Luscombe,  Mr.  B.  J.,  Muswellbrook,  New  Sonth  Wales. 
Mclntyre,  Mr.  E.,  Jnn.,  874,  Broadway,  New  Tork,  United  States, 

(Letters  care  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Mackay,  Canning  St.,  Edinburgh). 
Meyler,  H.,  M.D.,  Winchelsea,  Victoria. 
Morel,  Dr.  J.,  1,  Rue  Courte  Yiolette,  Gand,  Belgium. 
Olver,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Dubbo,  New  South  Wales. 
Parker,  Mr.  J.,  jun.,  Anson  Street,  Orange,  New  South  Wales  (Year- Book 

care  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Lescher  &  Evans,  60,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.). 
Pedler,  Prof.  A.,  14a,  Sudder  Street,  Chowringhee  Road,  Calcutta,  India. 
Petit,  Monsieur  A.,  Rue  Favart,  8,  Paris,  France  (Tear-Book  and  Letters 

care  of  J.  L.  Bullock,  F.C.S.,  3,  Hanover  Square,  W.). 
Phillips,  Mr.  B.,  Poona,  India.    (Tear-Book  and  Letters  care  of  Mr.  T. 

Williams,  45,  ToUington  Park,  N.). 
Plimmer,  Mr.  W.  T.,  L.H.C.L.,  Fort,  Bombay,  India  (Tear- Book  and 

Letters  care  of  Messrs.  Treacher  Ss  Co.,  38a,  King  William  Street, 

E.C.). 
Pollard,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Messrs.  Symes  &  Co.,  Simla,  India. 
Pond,  Mr.  J.  A.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Year-Book 

and  Letters  oare  of  Mr.  Pond,  The  Pavement,  Brixton  Hill,  B.W.). 
Porter,  Mr.  G.,  262,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Porter,  Mr.  H.,  Lithgow,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Potts,  Mr.  H.  W.,  208,  Queen's  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Power,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland  (Tear- Book,  care  of  Mr.  Moses 

Ward,  Druggist,  Queen's  Street,  Brisbane). 
Puroell,  Mr.  T.  F.,  632,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (Tear- 
Book  oare  of  Messrs.  Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate  Street, 

B.C.). 
Rammell,  Mr.  E.,  Messrs.  Treacher  &  Co. ,  Bombay  India  (Tear-Book 

and  Letters,  to  88a,  King  William  Street,  E.C.). 
Reade,  Mr.  0.  A.,  Royal  Navy  Hospital,  Bermuda. 
Beeler,  Mr.  J.  W.,  36,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town  (Tear-Book  oare  of 

Messrs.  Bnrgoyne,  Burbidges  &  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.). 
RichardBon,.Mr.  R.,  262,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (Tear- 
Book  care  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Hill  &  Son.  101,  Sonthwark  Street,  S.E. ; 

to  Mr.  F.  Senior,  252,  George  Street,  Sydney). 
Rogers,  Mr.  H.,  Messrs.  Rogers  Sb  Co.,  Bombay,  India. 
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Bow,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Balmain,  Sydney,  New  Sonth  Wales  (Year-Book  and 
Letters  care  of  Messrs.  Saddington  &  Co.,  23,  Coleman  Street,  E.G.). 
Rnttonjoe,  Mr.  H.,  Bombay,  India  (Year-Book  and  Letters  oare  of  Messrs. 
H.  Bower,  60,  Trinity  Street,  Huddersfield.) 

Sadler,  Mr.  H.  W.,  226,  William  Street,  Sydney,  New  Sonth  Wales. 

Samnel,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Mussoorie,  India  (Tear-Book  and  Letters  care  of 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Hanbarys,  Plongh  Court,  E.C.). 

Smith,  Dr.  J.,  Liverpool  Asylam,  New  Sonth  Wales  (Tear-Book  and 
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Messrs.  Hodgkinson,  Stead  <fe  Treacher,  127,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G.). 

Stapleton,  Mr.  T.,  Paramatta,  New  Sonth  Wales  (Year-Book  care  of  Mr. 
N.  Weekes,  105,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  Bonth  Wales). 

Stewart,  Mr.  B. ,  Medical  Hall,  Rangoon,  British  Bnrmah. 

Taylor,  Mr.  A.  M.,  5,  Rampart  Row,  Bombay,  India  (Year-Book  care  of 
Messrs.  Aldridge  &  Co.,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G.). 

Taylor,  Mr.  W.  G. ,  Bombay,  India  (Year-Book  and  Letters  care  of  Messrs. 
Treacher  A  Co.,  38a,  King  William  Street,  E.G.). 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.  B.,  5,  Rampart  Row,  Bombay,  India  (Year-Book  oare 
of  Messrs.  Aldridge  &  Co.,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G.). 

Turner,  Mr.  J.  C. ,  532,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (Year- 
Book  care  of  Messrs.  Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate  Street, 
B.C.). 

Watkins,  Mr.  R.,  Timam,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Watson,  Mr.  S.,  Calcutta,  India  (Year-Book  oare  of  G.  Brownen.  F.C.S., 
143,  New  Bond  Street.  W.). 

Watts,  Mr.  A.  J.,  532,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  Sonth  Wales  (Year- 
Book  care  of  Messrs.  Maw,  Son  Ss  Thompson,  11,  Aldersgate  Street, 
E.G.). 

Weekes,  Mr.  N.,  105,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  Sonth  Wales. 

Wetzel,  Mr.  H.  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
United  States. 

Whitford,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Grafton,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Wills,  J.  L.,  F.C.S.,  Piedimielera,  Yal  d'Ossola,  Italy. 

Wiltshire,  T.  P.,  F.C.    Address  unknown. 

Wood,  Prof.  C.  H.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  GoTernment  Cinchona  Plantations, 
Rungbee,  near  Darjeeling  and  Calcutta,  India  (Year-Book  and  Letters 
care  of  Mr.  Baldock,  8,  High  Street,  8.  Norwood,  S.E.). 

Woolcott,  Mr.  H.  W.,  ParamatU,  New  Sonth  Wales  (Year-Book  care  of 
Mr.  N.  Weekes,  105,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales). 

Woolnough,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Hong-Kong  Dispensary,  Hong-Kong  (Letters 
to  St.  George's  Middle  Street,  Norwich). 

Zambeletti,  Sig.  L. ,  5,  Piazza  San  Carlo,  Milan,  Italy. 


NOTICE. 

Members  wiU  please  report  any  inaccuracies  in  ihese  lists 
to 

Professor  Attfield,  Hon.  Oen.  Sec,, 

17,  Bloomshury  Square, 

London,  W,0. 
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Bland,  Mr.  H.,  83,  Newboroagh  Street,  Soarborongh. 

Bland,  T.  F.,  F.C.S.,  Analytical  Laboratory,  Stourbridge. 

Blankley,  Mr.  W.,  Arnold,  Nottingham. 

Blanshard,  Mr.  G.,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. 
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Blyton,  Mr.  J.,  43,  Hey  wood  Street,  Gheetham,  Manchester. 
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BoUans,  Mr.  E.,  43,  Clements  Street,  Leamington. 

Bolton,  Mr.  G.  A..  1,  Goosegate,  Nottingham. 
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Booth,  Mr.  J.,  Elmfield,  Rochdale. 

Booth,  Mr.  J. ,  Heckmondwike. 

Booth,  Mr.  W.  G.,  30,  Swan  Street,  Manchester. 

Booth,  W.  H.,  M.R.G  S.,  St.  James's  Street,  Sheffield. 

Bordass,  Mr.  J. ,  Market  Place,  Driffield,  Yorks. 

Borland,  Mr.  J.,  F.G.3.,  F.B.M.S.,  7,  King  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

Borrett,  Mr.  H.,  Harleston.  Norfolk. 

Borthwick,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Market  Place,  Selkirk. 

Bostock,  Mr.  W.,  Sylvester  House,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Botham,  Mr.  G.,  Medical  Hall,  Levenshulme. 

Botham,  Mr.  J.,  180,  Bury  New  Road,  Manchester. 

Bottle,  A.,  F.C.S.,  Townwall  Street,  Dover. 

Botterill,  Mr.  G.  T.,  208,  Freeman  Street,  Great  Grimsby,  Linos. 

Boucher,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Union  Street,  Bristol. 

Bourdas,  Mr.  I.,  7,  Pont  Street,  S.W. 
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Brierley,  Mr.  J.,  23,  Brid^^e  Street,  Barion-on-Trent. 

Bright,  Mr.  R.,  29,  Broad  Bridge  Street.  Peterboro. 

Brightmore,  Mr.  W.,  237,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
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Brown,  Mr.  W.  8.,  113,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Brownen,  G.,  F.C.S.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Brownhill,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Saville  Street,  Leeds. 

Bnmker,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  68,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Brant,  Mr.  T.  H.,  25,  Market  Street,  Hjde. 

Biyne,  Mr.  J.,  Cheddar,  Somerset. 
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Buckle,  Mr.  C.  F.,  77,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

Buckley,  Mr.  R.  C,  Todmorden. 

Buckley,  Mr.  J.,  Mossier. 

Bull,  Mr.  B.,  High  Street,  Royston,  Herts. 

Bullen,  Mr.  T.,  101,  Western  Road,  Brighton. 

Bi^Uook,  Mr.  F..  5,  Hawkhurst  Terrace,  Anerley  Road,  Anerley. 

Bullock,  J.  L.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  3,  Hanover  Street,  W. 

BuTch,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  West  Bromwich. 

Burden,  Mr.  E.  M.,  38,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Sqaare,  W. 
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Burdwood,  Mr.  J.,  30,  Frankfort  Street,  Plymouth. 
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Bart,  Mr.  G.  E.,  76,  Tork  Place,  Wesimioster,  S.W. 
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Carlton,  Mr.  W.  P.,  8,  High  Street,  Homcastle. 

Carr,  Mr.  W.,  170,  Wharf  Street,  Leicester. 

Carr,  Mr.  W.  G.,  High  Street,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Carr,  Mr.  G.,  165,  Devonshire  Street,  Sheffield. 

Carr,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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Carteighe,  M.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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Cartwright,  Mr.  W.,  Ironmarket,  Neweastle-under-Lyne. 
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Caswell,  Mr.  H.  W.,  5,  Cheap  Street,  Bath. 

Caance,  Mr.  J.,  Turvey,  Bedfordshire. 

Caw,  Mr.  J.,  Cupar,  Fife,  N.B. 

Cawdell,  Mr.  G.,  12,  London  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Cballice,  Mr.  W.  G.  W.,  34,  VilUers  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Chapman,  Mr.  H.,  52,  Newborough  Street,  Scarboroagh. 

Chapman,  Mr.  J.  J.,  20,  Boundary  Road,  N.W. 

Chapman,  Mr.  W.,  Grassington. 
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ChnrobiU,  Mr.  H.,  1,  High  Street,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

Chnrohouee,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Medical  Hall,  Chard. 

Clapham,  Mr.  J.,  Wade  Lane,  Leeds. 
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Clarke,  Miss  I.  8.,  18,  Spring  Street,  Paddington,  W. 

Clarke,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Crown  Hill,  Croydon. 

Clarke,  Mr.  G.  B.,  3,  High  Street,  Wobnm. 

Clarke,  Mr.  I.,  15,  Mytongate,  Hnll. 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.,  20,  George  Street,  Croydon. 
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Clarke,  Mr.  W.  H.,  61,  Plomstead  Road,  Plamstead. 

Clarke,  Mr.  W.  L.,  The  PaTcment,  Forest  Hill. 

Clarkson,  Mr.  T.,  SilTer  Street,  Gainsborongh. 
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Hatriok,  Mr.  J.  B.,  60,  Love  Street,  Paisley. 

Havill,  Mr.  P.  W.,  15,  Fore  Street,  TiTerton,  DeTon. 

Hawkin,  Mr.  J.,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  T.,  32,  Lndgate  Hill,  £.0. 

Hay,  Mr.  D.,  Nelson-in-Marsden,  Bnmley. 

Hay,  M.,  M.  B.,  UiiiTersity,  Edinburgh. 

Hay,  Mr.  W.,  4,  Bei^ent's  Terrace,  Hall. 

Hayes,  Mr.  J.,  Great  Warley,  Essex. 

Hayes,  Mr.  W.,  12,  Grafton  Street,  Dablin. 

Haydon,  Mr.  W.  F.,  23,  Borlington  Ohambers,  Birmingham. 

Hayhoe,  Mr.  W.,  St.  Peter's  Boad,  Great  Yarmoath. 

Hayles,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Esplanade,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

Haynes,  Mr.  C.  H.,  103,  Talbot  Boad,  Bayswater,  W. 

Hayton,  Mr.  J.  W.,  84,  Olaypath,  Durham. 

Hayton,  Mr.  P.,  High  Street,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

Heald,  Mr.  B.,  Sleaford. 

Heald,  Mr.  S.,  338,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Hearder,  Mr.  H.  P.,  24,  Westwell  Street,  Plymouth. 

Hearder,  Mr.  W.,  1,  Victoria  Parade,  Torquay. 

Heath,  Mr.  E.  A.,  114,  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 

Heathoote,  Mr.  H.  C,  Winster,  Derbyshire. 

Heathfield,  W.  E.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.8.E.,  8,  WiUon  Street,  Finsbury,  E.G. 

Heaton,  Prof.  C.  W.,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S.,  Lessness  Heath,  Kent. 

Hefford,  Mr.  C,  Queen  Street,  Derby. 

Hellowell,  Mr.  J.,  88,  West  Street,  Leeds. 

Helmore,  Mr.  W.  H.,  28,  Oromwell  Place,  South  Kensington. 

Hemingway,  Mr.  A.,  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 

Hemingway,  Mr.  E.,  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 

Hemingway,  Mr.  W.  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 

Henderson,  Mr.  C. ,  Wibsey,  near  Bradford. 

Henderson,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Main  Street,  Keswick. 

Henry,  Mr.  H.  0.,  48,  Compton  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.G. 

Henry,  Mr.  J.  H.,  21,  Duff  Street,  Macduff. 

Henty,  Mr.  H.  M.,  19,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Herington,  Mr.  J.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Herring,  Mr.  H.,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

Hewlett,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Gree  Ghurch  Lane,  E.G. 

Hey,  Mr.  D.,  Hebden  Bridge,  Yorks. 

Hey,  Mr.  W.  T.,  4,  Low  Ousegate,  York. 

Heywood,  J.  S.  G.,  F.G.S.,  13,  Hanover  Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Hick,  Mr.  A.,  High  Street,  Wath-on-Deame. 

Hiokey,  Mr.  E.  L.,  199,  King's  Boad,  Ghelsea,  S.W. 

Hiokin,  Mr.  H.,  Mardol  Head,  Shrewsbury. 

Hickman,  Mr.  W.,  Archer  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Hicks,  B.,  M.R.G.S.,  Albion  Hill  House,  Bamsgate. 

Higgins,  Mr.  W.,  49,  Borough,  Famham,  Surrey. 

Highway,  Mr.  H.,  Beaconsfield,  Walsall. 

Hilder,  K  T.,  M.D.,  Gro?e  Lodge,  Balham,  S.W. 

Hilditch,  Mr.  T.,  96,  Tipping  Street,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 

Hill,  Mr.  A.,  14,  Oxford  Street,  South  Heigham,  Norwich. 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  A.,  Bowliih  House,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  B.,  101,  South wark  Street,  S.E. 

Hill,  Mr.  F.,  Messrs.  Hirst  Sb  Co.,  Aire  Street,  Leeds. 

Hill,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Castle  street.  Beading. 

Hillidge,  Mr.  G.,  140,  Friargate,  Preston. 

HiUier,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Bridge  Street,  Bath. 
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Hillock,  Mr.  J.,  Armagh,  Ireland. 

Hills,  T.  H,,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  888,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

HillB,  W.,  F.C.8.,  388,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Hind,  Mr.  T.  W.  L.,  Kendal. 

Hinds,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Address  unknown. . 

Hinds,  Mr.  J.,  127,  Gosford  Street,  Goventiy. 

Hirst,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Old  Street,  Ashton-nnder-Ljme. 

Hisoook,  Mr.  R.,  17,  Broadgate,  Coventry. 

Histed,  Mr.  £.,  2,  Upper  St.  James  Street,  Brighton. 

Hitchcock,  Mr.  C.  E.,  108,  High  Street,  Oxford. 

Hitchin,  Mr.  B.,  54,  St.  James*  Street,  Bnmley. 

Hitohman,  Mr.  H.,  Market  Place,  Kettering. 

Hobbes,  Mr.  A.  E.,  1.  High  Street,  Margate. 

Hobley,  Mr.  J.,  Llanberis. 

Hobson,  Mr.  0. ,  Market  Place,  Beverley. 

Hobson,  Mr.  H.,  89,  Ablewell  Street,  Walsall. 

Hocken,  Mr.  J.,  31,  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool. 

Hodge,  Mr.  J.,  249,  Overgate,  Dundee. 

Hodges,  Prof.  J.  F.,  M.D.,  F.I.G.,  Qaeen^s  College,  Belfast. 

Hodges,  Mr.  J.  F.  W.,  Qaeen's  College,  Belfast. 

Hodges,  Mr.  W.,  Eastgate  Bow,  Chester. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  C,  127,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  G.,  11,  Cross  Cheaping,  Coventry. 

HodgklnBon,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Matlock  Bridge. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  W.,  127,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Hodkinson,  Mr.  J.,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield. 

Hodsoll,  Mr.  T.  W.  H.,  11,  Start  Street,  Shepherdess  Walk,  N. 

Hogg,  Mr.  R.,  42,  Connaaght  Street,  W. 

Holdsworth,  Mr.  T.  W.,  82,  Steelhoase  Lane,  Birmingham. 

Holford,  Mr.  T.  C,  842,  High  Street,  Stratford,  E. 

Holgate,  Mr.  S.  Y.,  20,  High  Onsegate,  Tork. 

Holliday,  Mr.  T.,  High  Street,  West  Bromwich. 

Hollier,  Mr.  E.,  Market  Place,  Dudley. 

HoUnes,  Mr.  C.  J.,  10,  Keppel  Street,  RosseU  Bqnare,  W.C. 

Hohnes,  E.  M.,  F.L.S.,  17,  Bloomsbnry  Square,  W.C. 

HoUnes,  Mr.  F.  G.,  Brill. 

Holmes,  Mr.  J.,  Crown  Street,  Leeds. 

Hohnes,  Mr.  J.  T.,  30,  Upper  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

Holmes,  Mr.  T.,  32,  Seymour  Road,  Sharpies,  near  Bolton. 

Hohnes,  Mr.  W.  M.,  63,  Lupui  Street,  Belgravia  South,  S.W. 

Holroyd,  Mr.  W.,  81,  Duke  Street,  St.  James,  S.W. 

Holstead,  Mr.  T.,  St.  Helen's  Road,  Daubhill,  Bolton. 

Holt,  Mr.  A.,  280,  Halliwell  Road,  Bolton. 

Hood,  W.,  M.R.C.S.,  Castlegate,  York. 

Hooper,  Mr.  L.,  48,  King  William  Street,  E.G. 

Hopkin,  Mr.  W.  K.,  16,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Hopkinson,  Mr.  T.,  Grantham. 

Hopton,  Mr.  E.,  Idle,  Yorks. 

Hopwood,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Hornby,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Stockport. 

Homoastle,  Mr.  H.,  Cemetery  Road,  Sheffield. 

Homcastle,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Craven  Road,  Westboume  Terrace,  W. 

Home,  Mr.  E.,  12,  Market  Street,  Bamiley. 

Homer,  Mr.  E.,  Mitre  Square,  Aldgate,  E.O. 

Homer,  Mr.  E.,  jun..  Mitre  Square,  Aldgate,  E.G. 

Horrell,  Mr.  A.  E.,  84,  High  Street,  Dartford. 

Horsfield,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Sweet  Street,  Leeds. 

Horsfield,  Mr.  J.  M.,  1,  College  Street,  Rotherham. 

Horsley,  Mr.  T.  W.,  187,  Lewisham  High  Road,  S.E. 

Horsley,  J.,  F.C.S.,  The  Laboratory,  Police  Station,  Cheltenham. 
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HorsleT,  Mr.  T.  W.,  274,  Portobello  Boad,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Hotheraall,  Mr.  J.,  25,  StaDdishgate,  Wigan. 

HoagbioD,  Mr.  R.  W.»  B.  N.  Hospital,  Haolbowliue,  Qaeenatown. 

Hoaghton,  Mr.  T.,  53,  St.  GlemeDta,  Oxford. 

Hoaghton,  Mr.  W.,  32,  Portland  Street,  Soutbport. 

How,  Mr.  W.,  52,  Sonth  Street,  Doroheeter. 

Howard,  D.,  F.I.G.,  F.C.8.,  Stratford,  E. 

Howard,  J.  E.,  F  R.S.,  Lord's  Meade,  Lordship  Lane,  Tottenham. 

Howard,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Stratford,  E. 

Howden,  Mr.  R.,  78,  Gracechoreh  Street,  E.G. 

Howell,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Market  Square,  Narberth. 

Howell,  Mr.  M.,  61,  High  Street,  Peokham,  B.E. 

Howie,  Mr.  W.  L.,  Oorobrook  House,  Eoeles,  Lanes. 

Howlett,  Mr.  H.  J.,  22,  Berkeley  Street,  Southsea,  Portimooth. 

Howlett,  Mr.  W.  H.,  The  Dispensary,  Gainsboroagh. 

Ho  worth,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Plaee,  Doneaster. 

Hncklebridge,  Mr.  J.  M.,  116,  Ebnrj  Street,  S.W. 

Hnggins,  Mr.  G.  T.,  BArnet. 

Huggins,  Mr.  R.,  235,  Strand,  W.O. 

Hughes,  Mr.  £.,  14,  Market  Place,  Altrinoham,  Cheshire. 

Hughes,  Mr.  E.,  7,  Bridge  Street,  Llanellj,  Oarmarthenshire. 

Hughes,  Mr.  E.  G.,  Oateaton  Street,  Manehester. 

Hughes,  Mr.  F.  B.,  Borrowstowness,  N.B. 

Hughes,  Mr.  H.  M.,  Gross  Square,  St.  David's. 

Hughes,  Mr.  J.,  Oastle  Street,  Swansea. 

Hughes,  Mr.  J.  E.,  15,  Old  Bond  Street,  Bath. 

Hughes,  Mr.  J.  G.,  10.  Market  Street,  HoUhead. 
Hughes,  Mr.  L.  S.,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

Hughes,  Mr.  R.,  Mona  Drug  Hail,  Llangefni,  Anglesey. 

Hugbee,  Mr.  S.,  154,  High  Street,  Stourbridge. 

Hughes,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Presteigne,  Radnorshire. 

HugUl,  Mr.  J.,  14  &  15,  Miles  Lane,  Gannon  Street,  E.G. 

HuUey,  Mr.  J.,  99,  Manchester  Road,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport. 

Humby,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Elstree  House,  Lambridge,  Bath. 

Hume,  Mr.  A.,  61,  Northumberland  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Hume,  Mr.  J.  W.  D.,  Alexandra  Terrace,  Olapham  Road,  Lowestoft. 

Hume,  Mr.  R.,  102,  Gowcaddens  Street,  Glasgow. 

Humpage,  Mr.  B.,  Tumham  Green,  W. 

Humphries,  Mr.  E.,  Garston,  LiTerpool. 

Hunt,  Mr.  A.,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 

Hunt,  Mr.  G.,  29,  Ghapel  Street,  Belgrade  Square,  S.W, 

Hunt,  Mr.  L.,  2,  Albert  Bridge,  Manchester. 

Hunt,  Mr.  R.,  45,  High  Street,  Winchester. 

Hunt,  Mr.  T.,  Workhouse,  Liverpool. 

Hunter,  Mr.  F.  N.,  39,  Saddler  Street,  Durham. 

Hunter,  Mr.  G.,  Withemsea,  Yorks. 

Hunter,  Mr.  H.,  71,  Market  Place,  Whitehaven,  Oumberland. 

Hunter,  Mr.  J.  G.,  96,  Great  Western  Road,  Glasgow. 

Hurst,  Mr.  J.,  27,  Bottomoth  Moor,  Oldham. 

Hurst,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Market  Place,  Louth. 

Husband,  Mr.  J.  G.,  2,  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

Huskisson,  H.  0.,  F.  I.G.,  F.G.S.,  Swinton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.O 

Hutohins,  Mr.  G.,  Wind  Street,  Neath. 

Hutton,  Mr.  H.,  Gompton  Verney,  Warwick. 

Hyne,  Mr.  H.,  19,  Milton  Street,  Dorset  Square,  W. 

Hyslop,  Mr.  J.  G.,  89,  Ghurob  Street,  N.W. 

Iberson,  Mr.  J. ,  6,  Sheffield  Road,  Bamsley. 
Iliffe,  Mr.  T.  P.,  29,  Market  Place,  Nuneaton. 
Imrie,  Mr.  D.,  48,  Front  Street,  Oonsett,  Durham. 
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Ince,  J.,  F.L.3.,F.C.S.,  F.R.H.S.,29,  St. Stepbeo'sBd., Shepherd's  Bash. 

iDg^,  Mr.  J.,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Ingham,  Mr.  J.,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

lagUs,  Mr.  H.,  211,  Every  Street,  Manohester. 

Inglish,  Mr.  W.  K.,  325,  Fulwood  Road,  Sheffield. 

Iredale,  Mr.  G.,  171,  Tork  Street,  Leedm 

Iredale,  Mr.  T.,  129,  North  Street,  Leeds. 

Irish,  Mr.  T.  C,  Soathgate,  Middlesex. 

Ismay,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Groat  Market,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Ive,  Mr.  W.,  115,  Gloaoester  Boad,  South  Kensingtoo,  W. 

Lsod,  Mr.  J.,  Ohorch  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  8.£. 

Jaap,  Mr.  J.,  268,  Bachanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Jackson,  Mr.  A.  H.,  43,  Gt.  Dacie  Street,  Strangeways,  Manohester. 

Jackson,  Mr.  B.  £.,  Pidaoe  Buildings,  Harporley,  Manchester. 

Jackson,  Mr.  0.,  Ohnrch  Road,  Acton,  W. 

Jackson,  Mr.  G.,  868,  Rochdale  Road,  Harporhey,  Manohester. 

Jackson,  Mr.  J.,  16,  Talbot  Road,  Blackpool,  Lanes. 

Jackson,  Mr.  J.,  San  Bridge  Baildings,  Bradford. 

Jackson,  Mr.  J.  H. ,  Finkle  Street,  Stockton-on-Teos. 

Jackson,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Westwood,  Oldham. 

Jackson,  Mr.  R.,  2,  Olegg  Street,  Oldham. 

Jackson,  Mr.  R.,  52,  Bridlesmith  Gate,  Nottingham. 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.,  Crediton,  Devon. 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Stanley  Square,  Stalybridge. 

James,  Mr.  C.  A.,  1,  King's  Parade,  Brighton. 

James,  Mr.  I.  R.,  3  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Sqaare,  W. 

James,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Weston-saper-Mare. 

James,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Address  anknown. 

Jaaies,  Mr.  K.,  North  Bar  Street,  Beverley. 

Jardine,  Mr.  W.  D.,  54,  Stratford  R>ad,  Birmingham. 

Jarmain,  G.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  9,  Tork  Place,  Huddersfield. 

Jefferson,  Mr.  P.,  145,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds. 

Jefferson,  Mr.  T.,  Little  Chishill,  Royston,  Herts. 

Jeffery,  Mr.  H.,  110,  Cbeltenham  Road,  Bristol. 

Jeffirey,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Pittsville,  Oheltenham. 

Jeffries,  Mr.  H.,  23.  High  Street,  Guildford. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  J.,  LlysTfran,  Haverfordwest. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Denman  Street,  New  Radford,  Nottingham. 

Jennings,  F.  M.,  F.O.3.,  Brookfield  Honse,  Cork. 

Jennings,  Mr.  T.  H.,  237,  Hotwell  Road,  Bristol. 

Jewell,  Mr.  J.  R.,  86,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Jeyes,  Mr.  P.,  6,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

Jobson,  Mr.  R.,  125,  Sootswood  Road,  Newcastle -on-Tyne. 

John,  Mr.  D.  W.,  12,  Commercial  Row,  Pembroke. 

John,  Mr.  W.  D.,  7«  Maaghan  Terrace,  Penarth,  near  Cardiff, 

Johnson,  Mr.  A.,  1,  Beech  Cottage,  Moorgate  Road,  Rotherham. 

Johnson,  Mr.  B.,  ArkwnLght  Street,  Nottingham. 

Johnson,  Mrl  F.,  Prestwich,  near  Manchester. 

Johnson,  Mr.  J. ,  8,  Brondesbory  Terrace,  Kilbnm,  N.W. 

Johnson,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Uttoxeter. 

Johnson,  Mr.  J.  H.,  7,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

Johnson,  Mr.  M.,  12,  Leda  Street,  Tunnel  Road,  Edgehill,  Liverpool. 

Johnson,  Mr.  M.,  Oakenshaw,  Clayton-le-Moors. 

Johnson,  Mr.  S.  £.,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Johnson,  Mr.  T.,  80,  Wallgate,  Wigan. 

Johnson,  Mr.  T.  S.,  5,  Holyrood  Terrace,  Malvern. 

Johnson,  Mr.  W.,  5,  Stanley  Street,  Leek,  Stafifordshire. 

Johnstone,  Mr.  W.,  Cromarty,  N.B. 

Jones,  Mr.  A.  M.,  King  Street,  Brynmawii  Bieeonshire. 
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Jones,  Mr.  D.  W.,  Oommeroial  Place,  Aberdare. 
Jones,  E.  W.  T.,  F.O.S.,  10,  Victoria  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
Jones,  Mr.  F.,  83,  Oxford  Street,  Liverpool. 
Jones,  Mr.  G.  H.,  7,  Market  Sqnare,  Hanley. 
.  Jones,  Mr.  H.,  Berwjn  Street,  LlangoUen. 
Jones,  Mr.  H.  J.,  8,  Newland  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
Jones,  Mr.  H.  S.,  139,  Falham  Boad,  S.W. 
Jones,  Mr.  H.  W.,  17,  Boll  Street,  Birmingham. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.,  60,  Chester  Boad,  Hnlme,  Manchester. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.,  27,  Station  Boad,  Hadfield. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Place,  Llanrwst. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  H.,  9,  Finsbary  Place  North,  B.C. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  P.,  2,  Biidge  Street,  Aberayron. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Talgarth,  South  Wales. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Bate  Boad,  Bnte  Town,  Cardiff. 
Jones,  Mr.  K.  L.,  Connah's  Quay,  Flintshire. 
Jones,  Mr.  M.,  Chester  Street,  Flint. 
Jones,  Mr.  M.,  146,  High  Street,  Swansea. 
Jones,  Mr.  O.,  Market  Square,  Llanrwst. 
Jones,  Mr.  B.  A'.,  Warren  point. 
Jones,  Mr.  B.  G.,  Commercial  Place,  Lye,  Stourbridge. 
Jones,  Mr.  B.  T.,  Bute  Street,  Treherbert. 

Jones,  Mr.  S.  U.,  Chirton  House,  Leamington.  [Hill,  S.E. 

Jones,  T.,  F.G.S.,  1,  Brunswick  Villas,  Upper  Eglinton  Boad,  Shooter's 
Jones,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Seven  Sisters*  Boad.  N. 
Jones,  Mr.  T.  P.,  33,  Broad  Street,  Wolcbpool. 
Jones,  Mr.  W.  C,  23,  Bayswater  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 
Jones,  Mr.  W.  0.,  185,  Ladbrooke  Grove,  Hotting  HUl,  W. 

Kay,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Crewe. 

Kay,  Mr.  T.,  7,  Lower  Hillgate,  Stockport. 

Kaye,  Mr.  H.,  Berry  Brow,  Huddersfield. 

Kearnes,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Swan  Bank,  Bilston. 

Keen,  Mr.  B.,  Totnes,  Devon. 

Keene,  Mr.  E.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Keene,  Mr.  J.,  Biggenden,  Brenchley,  Kent. 

Kelley,  Mr.  B.,  Croscombe  House,  Wells,  Somersetshire. 

Kemble,  Mr.  J.,  Mevagissey,  Cornwall. 

Kemp,  Mr.  D.,  106,  High  Street,  Portobello,  Mid-Lothian. 

Kemp,  Mr.  J.,  Cupar,  Fife,  N.B. 

Kendall,  Mr.  F.,  Bishopton,  Stratford- on- Avon. 

Kendall,  Mr.  J.  H.,  14,  Blagton  Street,  Blyth,  Northumberland. 

Kennedy,  M.  S.,  L.B.C.S.I.,  Tipperary. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  W.,  69,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 

Kendogton,  E.,  F.C.S.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Kent,  Mr.  G.  F.,  134,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Ker,  Mr.  A. ,  92,  Lower  Moss  Lane,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

Kerfoot,  Mr.  T.,  118,  London  Boad,  Manchester. 

Kermode,  Mr.  B.  K.,  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man. 

Kerr,  Mr.  C,  56,  Nethergate,  Dundee. 

Kershaw,  Mr.  J.,  Neville  Street,  Southport. 

Key,  Mr.  W.  H-,  Pontypridd. 

Key,  Mr.  H.,  Agiocourt  Square,  Monmouth. 

Keyworth,  G.  A.,  F.C.S.,  Harold-Dene,  Hikstings. 

Kimber,  Mr.  B.  T.,  16,  FonthiU  Boad,  Tollington  Park,  N. 

Kimberley,  Mr.  W.,  22,  Balsall  Street,  Birmingham. 

King,  Mr.  W.,  4,  Market  Place,  Huddersfield. 

King,  Mr.  W.,  16,  Ooleman  Street,  E.G. 

Kingsford,  Mr.  F.,  54,  Piccadilly,  W.  [Kensington,  W. 

Kingzett,  C.T.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  12,  Anriol  Boad,  Cedars  EsUte,  West 
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Kingerlee,  Mr.  G.,  Castle  Street,  Backingham. 
Kinninmont,  A.,  F.O.S.,  69,  South  Portland  Street,  Glasgow. 
Kirk,  Mr.  S.,  89,  Upper  North  Street,  Poplar,  E. 
Eirkbride.  Mr.  W.,  8.  Middlegate,  Penrith,  Oomberland. 
Eirkby,  Mr.  R.,  Serpentine  Boad,  Kendal. 
Kirkby,  Mr.  W.,  86,  Meadow  Street,  Sheffield. 
Kirkap,  Mr.  T.,  65,  Elswick  Road,  Newoastle-on-Tjne. 
Kitchin,  A.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  27,  King  Street,  WhitehaTen. 
Kite,  Mr.  W.  T.,  1,  Ormond  Yillas,  Cheltenham. 
Knight,  Mr.  G.  J.,  452,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
Knight,  Mr.  J.,  91,  City  Road,  E.C. 
Knight,  Mr.  W.,  381a,  Kingsland  Road,  £. 
Knights,  J.  W.,  F.C.S.,  Cambridge. 

Laird,  Mr.  G.  H.,  40,  Qoeensferry  Street,  Edinbnrgh. 

Laird,  Mr.  J.,  118,  George  Street,  Limerick. 

Lake,  Mr.  R.,  45,  Gibbons  Street,  Plymouth. 

Lakeman,  Mr.  N.,  Post  Office,  Modbnry. 

Lamb,  Mr.  T.  C,  137,  High  Street,  Chatham. 

Lambert,  Mr.  J.,  Elvet,  Bridge,  Borham. 

Lambert,  Mr.  W.  H.,  The  Cross,  Newtown,  Montgometyshire. 

Lamplough,  Mr.  H.,  113,  Holbom  HiU,  W.C. 

Lane,  Mr.  W.,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Langdale,  Mr.  E.  F.,  72,  Hatton  Garden,  E.G. 

Langford,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

Large,  Mr.  J.  H.,  65,  New  North  Road,  N. 

Latham,  Mr.  B.  J.,  Market  Place,  Howden,  Torks. 

Laughlin,  Mr.  W.,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 

Law,  Mr.  A.,  290,  Pentonville  Boad,  King's  Cross,  W.C. 

Lawrance,  Mr.  E.,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Laws,  Mr.  J.,  Ill,  Church  Street,  N.W. 

Lawson,  Mr.  E.  J.,  High  Street,  Whitstable. 

Lawson,  Mr.  W.,  Laurencekirk. 

Lajng.  Mr.  R.  C,  4,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.G. 

Lea,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Harbour  Street,  Folkestone. 

Leach,  Mr.  J.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Leah,  Mr.  G.  R.,  Birchfield,  Birmingham. 

Leal,  Mr.  A.,  Lauder,  N.B. 

Leath,  Mr.  J.,  5,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.G. 

Lee,  Mr.  J.,  9,  Kimberley  Terrace,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Lee,  Mr.  S.  W.,  5,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

Lee,  Mr.  W.,  Castle,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Lee,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Honiton,  Devon. 

Leigh,  Mr.  J.  J.,  63,  Bondgate,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Leigh,  Mr.  M.,  46,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 

Lemmon,  Mr.  R.,  Hythe,  Kent. 

Lenfestey,  Mr.  W.  G.,  9,  Market  Street,  Faversham. 

Lescher,  Mr.  F.  H.,  60,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.G. 

Leslie,  Mr.  J.,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

Lester,  Mr.  H.,  1,  Bridge  Street,  Nuneaton. 

Lester,  Mr.  T.  R.,  107,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Le  Tall,  Mr.  F.  T.,  Address  unknown. 

Lewin,  Mr.  A.  C,  7,  Whimple  Street,  Plymouth. 

Lewinton,  Mr.  A.  B.,  14,  Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

Lewis,  Mr.  J.,  2,  Nantygwenith  Street,  Merthyr. 

Lewis,  Mr.  R.,  3,  Taylor  Street,  Liverpool. 

Lincolne,  Mr.  W.,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 

Lindop,  Mr.  W.  J.,  High  Street,  Bloxwich,  near  Walsall. 

Lmdsay,  T.,  F.C.S.,  Avenue  Cottage,  Tollcross,  Glasgow. 

Liuford,  J.  S.,  F.C.S.,  2,  Lancing  Terrace,  Ealing  Dean. 
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Ling,  Mr.  E.,  Esher,  Sorrsy. 

Lister,  Mr.  3.,  70,  High  Street,  Great  Horton,  Bradford. 

Little,  Mr.  H.,  107,  Broad  Street,  Beading. 

Littlewood,  Mr.  S.,  Sottoo-in-Ashfield. 

LleweUyn,  Mr.  B.,  148,  High  Street,  Marihyr. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  E.,  Jan.,  Abergele. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  a.  H.,  &0,  Ohvrah  Street,  Bilaton* 

Lloyd,  Mr.  J.,  Pieeadilly,  Hanley, 

Lloyd,  Mr.  J.  W.,  90,  OzCord  Street,  Swaniea. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  J.  W.,  80,  Monnt  Pleasant,  Liverpoo]. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  T.  H.,  10,  Friar  Lane,  Leieester. 

Lookhart,  Mr.  J.,  Maryhill,  near  Qlaagow. 

Lookwood,  Mr.  G.  A.,  30,  The  Moor,  Sheffield. 

Lockyer,  Mr.  G.,  208,  High  Street,  Deptford,  S.E. 

Lookyer,  W.  J.,  F.CS.,  Pembroke  Villa,  Elgin  Park,  Bedland,  Bristol. 

Lofthoase,  Mr.  J.,  Fleetwood. 

Long,  Mr.  A.  T.,  Bognor,  Sussex. 

Long,  Mr.  H.,  2,  Western  Place,  HoTe,  Brighton. 

Long,  Mr.  H.,  48,  High  Stcaet,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Long,  Mr.  H.,  90,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

Long,  Mr.  J.  T.,  267,  HotweU  Boad,  Bristol. 

Longbotham,  Mr.  J.,  Chester-le- Street,  Dmrham. 

Longley,  Mr.  J.  W.,  78,  North  Street,  Leeds. 

Longman,  Mr.  J.  H.,  8,  St.  Mary's  Street,  Weymontb. 

Longrigg,  Mr.  J.,  Appleby,  Westmorland. 

Lord,  Mr.  0.,  Todmorden,  Lanoashire. 

Lord,  Mr.  L.,  Bank  Street,  Bawtenstall. 

Lorimer,  Mr.  J.,  Junction  Boad,  Holloway  Boad,  N. 

Lowe,  A.  J.  G.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  167,  Fenohnroh  Street,  E.C. 

Lowther,  Mr.  M.  K.,  70,  Osborne  Street,  Hnll. 

Laff,A.  P.,  A.LC,  F.O.S.,  18,Li8«on  Street,  St.  Marylebone  Boad,  N.W. 

Lnfif,  Mr.  B.,  Prospect  Hoose,  1,  Bute  Street,  Sooth  Kensington. 

Lnke,  Mr.  B.  S.,  30,  Tanstook  Boad,  Plymonth. 

Lmnby,  Mr.  A.,  Tranmere,  LiTerpooL 

Lunan,  Mr.  A. ,  Banchory,  N.B. 

Lonn,  Mr.  T.,  81,  Westgate,  Grantham. 

Mo  Adam,  Mr.  B.,  34,  Virginia  Street,  Glasgow. 

Macadam,  S.,  Ph.D.,  F.LO.,  F.O.S.,  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinbnrgh. 

Macadam,  Mr.  W.  I.,  Analytical  Laboratory,  Sorgeons'  HaU,Edinbargh 

Maoaulay,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Holyrood,  Co.  Down. 

McBeath,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Whitby  Street,  West  Hartlepool. 

MoClean,  Mr.  J.,  80,  Back  Lane,  Hyde. 

McOowan,  Dr.  W.,  F.O.S.,  Horselbynd,  Edinbnrfrh. 

MacCreath,  Mr.  J.,  47,  Victoria  Street,  Newton  Stewart,  Wigtonshire. 

McOolloch,  Mr.  F.,  Address  unknown. 

McDiarmid,  Mr.  J.  B.,  19,  Lower  Street,  Deal. 

Macdonald,  Mr.  J.,  18,  West  Newington,  Edinburgh. 

McDonald,  Mr.  E.,  Dunkeld. 

Maoewan,  Mr.  W.  M.,  112,  Gloucester  Street,  E[ingston,  Glasgow. 

Maofarlane,  Mr.  A.  T.,  255,  Cannongate,  Edinburgh. 

Maefarlane,  Mr.  T.  B.,  17,  Main  Street,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

McGlashan,  Mr.  D.,  FountainiBiidge,  Edinburgh. 

McGregor,  Mr.  G.,  Ellon,  Aberdeen. 

Machattie,  A.  T.,  Ph.D.,  F.O.S.,  Address  unknown. 

Machon,  Mr.  H.,  Market  Place,  Salfron  Walden. 

MoHugh,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Bridge  Street,  Oastleford. 

Macintosh,  Mr.  A.,  21,  Montague  Street,  Boti^esay. 

Mackay,  Mr.  G,  D.,119,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Maokay,  J.,  F.C.S.,  Canning  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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Mackenzie,  Mr.  J.,  45,  Forrest  RoaA,  Edinbnrgh. 

McKenzie,  Mr.  W.,  87,  Jamefl  Street,  Crieff. 

Mflckey,  Mr.  J.  B.,  3,  Bonverie  Street,  B.C. 

Maokili,  Mr.  R.  C,  Cadzow  Street,  Hamflton. 

MaeKiriay,  Mr.  J.,  85,  Vietoria  Street,  Rothesay. 

Maclagan,  D.,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  38,  Heriot,  Bow,  Edinbnrgfa. 

MoLeiuQ,  Mr.  K.,  Loftns,  Saltbam-by'tbe-Sea. 

MoLeod,  Mr.  T.,  154,  Broomielair,  Glasgow. 

MacManns,  J.  H.,  L.A.H.D,  Longifbrd,  Ireland. 

M*Millan,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Oreat  Western  Road,  Chlasgow. 

McMillan,  Mr.  J.  L..  31,  Formosa  Street,  Msida  Hill,  W. 

McMnllen,  Mr.  T.,  43,  Victoria  Street,  Belfisst. 

McMarray,  Mr.  J.,  19,  George  Street,  Paisley,  N.B. 

M'Naoght,  Mr.  A.,  4,  West  Blackball  Street,  Greenock. 

MoNiool,  Mr.  J.,  Apottiecary  Hall,  Alra,  Stirlingshire. 

Macnight,  Mr.  S.  W.,  81,  High  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

Maopherson,  Mr.  A.,  Stomoway. 

Maopherson,  Mr.  C.  A.,  19,  Caledonian  Terrace,  Edinbargh. 

McYitie,  Mr.  T.,  15,  Old  Hall  Street,  Lirerpool. 

Maffgs,  Mr.  T.  C,  Teovil. 

tfaizey,  Mr.  E.,  194,  Cassland  Road,  South  Hackney,  B. 

Makins,  G.  H.,  F.C.S.,  Danesfield,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Maleham,  Mr.  H.  W.,  7,  West  Bar,  Sheffield. 

Manfield,  Mr.  W.,  Kirkgate,  Leeds. 

Manfdll,  Mr.  H.  J.,  88,  Arkwright  Street,  Notthigfaaiti. 

Mangnall,  Mr.  W.,  39,  High  Street,  Sittingbonme,  Kent. 

Manning,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Marcham,  Mr.  J.,  3,  Lower  Bridge  Street,  Chester. 

Mark,  Mr.  G.,  33,  Penrose  Street,  North  Road,  Plymouth. 

Marreco,  Prof.  A.  F.,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Marris,  Mr.  T.,  83,  Bridge  Street,  Worksop,  Notts. 

Marsden,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Snaith,  Yorkshire. 

Marsh,  Mr.  E.  R.,  49,  Chippenham  Road,  St.  Peter's  Park;  W. 

Marsh,  Mr.  J.  H.,  6,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 

Marsh,  Mr.  W.  H.,  92,  Tollington  Park,  N. 

Marshall,  Mr.  A.,  St.  Mary*s  Dispensary,  Liverpool  Road,  N. 

Marshall,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Royal  Nayy  Hospital,  Plymouth. 

Marshall,  Mr.  R.  C,  48,  Market  Square,  Dmigannon. 

Marshall,  Mr.  T.,  Beverley. 

Marshall,  Mr.  W.,  F.B.S.,  9,  I>nggan  Place,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

Marsley,  Mr.  W.,  64,  Northumberland  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Marson,  Mr.  B.  B.,  174,  Park  Road,  Lirerpool. 

Marston,  Mr.  J.  T.,  106,  London  Wall,  City,  B.C. 

Martin,  Mr.  H.  6.,  High  Street,  East  Grinstead. 

Martin,  Mr.  N.  H.,  39,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Martin,  Mr.  B.,  47,  High  Street,  Maidenhead. 

Martin,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Harborough. 

Martindale,  W.,  F.C.S.,  10,  New  Cavendish  Street,  W. 

Mason,  Mr.  A.,  39,  Torkshire  Street,  Rochdale. 

Mason,  A.  H.,  F.C.3.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Mason,  Mr.  H.  C,  1,  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

Mason,  Mr.  R.  W.,3,  Northumberland  Terrace,  Gunnersbmy  Station,  W 

Mason,  Mr.  W.  B.,  117,  Derby  Street,  Bolton. 

Mather,  Mr.  J.,  58,  Kay  Street,  Bolton. 

Mather,  Mr.  J.  H.,  80,  St.  Mary  Street,  Weymouth. 

Mather,  Mr.  W.,  Dyer  Street,  Chester  Road,  Hnlme,  Manchester. 

Mathews,  Mr.  J.  H.,  1,  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Mathias,  Mr.  T.,  Sanndersfoot,  Pembrokeshire. 

Matthews,  Mr.  C.,  Asbby-de-la-Zonch. 

Matthews,  Mr.  E.,  High  Street,  Royston,  Herts. 
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Matthews,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Old  King  Street,  Bristol. 

Matthews,  Mr.  T.,  167,  Cambridge  Road,  £. 

Matthews,  Mr.  T.,  Mao  of  Boss  Hoase,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Matthews,  Mr.  W.,  12,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

Matthias,  Mr.  J.  J.,  City  Chambers,  Railway  Place,  Fenohuch  St.,  £.C. 

Maunder,  Mr.  B.,  714,  Rochdale  Road,  Manchester. 

Maw,  Mr.  C,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Maxfield,  Mr.  J.,  84,  Bartholomew  Street,  Leicester. 

Maxwell,  Mr.  D.,  10,  Ferry  Road,  Dundee. 

Maxwell,  Mr.  G.  N.,  Hi(;h  Street,  Biggleswade. 

May,  Mr.  J.,  Garden  Wharf,  Battersea,  S.W. 

Mayfield,  Mr.  J.  T.,  High  Street,  Nottingham. 

Mayger,  Mr.  W.  D.,  6,  Regent  Sqnare,  Northampton. 

Mayger,  Mr.  W.  J.,  6,  Regent  Square,  Northampton. 

Mays,  Mr.  R.  J.  J.,  3,  Market  Place,  Soath  Shields. 

Meadows,  Mr.  H.,  15,  Westgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Meadows,  Mr.  J.,  44,  Hnmberstone  Gate,  Ijeicester. 

Medcalfe,  Mr.  B.  P.,  Market  Place,  Ware. 

Medd,  Mr.  J.,  47,  Westgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Meldmm,  Mr.  £.  D.,  151,  Great  Junction  Street,  Leith. 

Mellin,  Mr.  G.,  16,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Mellin,  Mr.  J.  P.,  High  Street,  Wimbledon. 

Mellor,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Market  Square,  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 

Mells,  Mr.  H.,  Eirton,  near  Boston. 

Mehrose,  Mr.  W.,  13,  Mioklegate,  York. 

Mercer,  Mr.  A.,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 

Mercer,  Mr.  G.  T.,  Market  Street,  Wooler,  Northumberland. 

Mercer,  Mr.  J.,  121,  Adelphi  Street,  Preston. 

Merrell,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Queen's  Terrace,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

Merrikiu.  Mr.  J.  B.,  2,  Beaufort  Buildings  West,  Bath. 

Merry,  Mr.  W. ,  Market  Place,  Ilkeston,  near  Nottingham. 

Merson,  Mr.  W.,  The  Dispensary,  Paignton. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.  A.  A.,  147,  High  Street,  Great  Horton,  Bradfoid. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.  C.  L.,  18,  Whitefriargate,  Hull. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Great  MaWeru. 

Michie,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Forres,  Elginshire. 

Middleton,  Mr.  J.,  14,  CleTelaud  Terrace,  Middlesborough-on-Tees. 

Midgeley,  Mr.  C,  2,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Midgley,  Mr.  F.,  10,  Mill  Street,  Padiham. 

Midgley,  Mr.  J.  H.,  4,  Rue  Bank  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

Miles,  Mr.  G.,  Freemantle,  near  Southampton. 

Miller,  Mr.  C.  B.,  8,  Osborne  Place,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Miller,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Gray  Street,  Broughty  Ferxy,  Dundee. 

Miller,  Mr.  W.,  Blaydon  on-Tyne. 

Miller,  Mr.  W.  C,  107,  Hockley  Hill,  Birmingham. 

MiUidge,  Mr.  W.  H.,  47,  High  Street,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

MilUgan,  Mr.  D.  G.,  Haltwhistle. 

Mills,  Mr.  J.,  Eastgate  Row,  Chester. 

Mills,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 

MiUs,  Mr.  W.  H.,  1,  Market  Place,  Hey  wood,  Lanes. 

Milne,  Mr.  W.,  4,  Fleet  Street,  Torquay. 

Mihaer,  Mr.  J.  G.,  14,  Bridge  Street,  HulL 

Milward,  Mr.  B.,  10,  Crown  Terrace,  Upper  Hollo  way,  N. 

Minshull,  Mr.,  42,  Dudley  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Minshall,  Miss  R.  C,  8,  Rodney  Terrace  West,  Bow  Road,  £. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  A.,  Beauly,  N.B. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  F.,  81,  London  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  J.,  151,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Moinet,  F.  W.,  M.D.,  18,  Alva  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Moukhonse,  Mr.  H.,  All  Saint's  Derby. 
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Moore,  Mr.  R.,  Post  Office,  Dale  Street,  Ossett. 

Moore,  Mr.  W.  J.,  26.  King  Street,  Stirling,  N.B. 

Moore,  Mr.  W.  V.,  16,  Princess  Square,  Plymouth. 

Moorhouse,  Mr.  W.,  40,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield. 

Morgan,  W..  Ph.D.,  28,  Orange  Street,  Swansea. 

Morgan,  Mr.  W.  J.,  6,  Holyrood  Terrace,  MaWem. 

Morison,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Peebles,  N.B. 

Morris,  Mr.  G.  B.,  74,  Nevill  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Morris,  Mr.  J.  0.,  87,  Digbeth,  Walsall. 

Morris,  Mr.  T.,  118,  Market  Street,  Famworth,  Bolton. 

Morrison,  Mr.  D.,  116,  West  Bow,  Grass  Market,  Edinburgh. 

Morson,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Southampton  Bow,  W.C. 

Morson,  T.,  P.C.8.,  124,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Mortimer,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Mall  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Morton,  Mr.  J.,  Ramsbottom. 

Morton,  Mr.  T.,  11,  Albion  Terrace,  Kirkintilloch. 

Moscrop,  Mr.  T.,  19,  Park  Hill  Place,  Bolton. 

Moss,  J.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  300,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Moulden,  Mr.  W.,  49,  King  William  Street,  Blackburn. 

Moant,  Mr.  W.,  2,  Palace  Street,  Canterbury. 

Moyle,  Mr.  J.,  27,  Broadway,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Muir,  Mr.  G.,  166,  Cumberland  Street,  Glasgow. 

Muir,  M.  M.  P.,  F.C.S.,  Gbnville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Mullock,  Mr.  R.,  Charing  Cross,  Birkenhead. 

Mumbray,  Mr.  H.  G.,  Great Cheetham  St.,  Higher Broughton,  Manchester. 

Mumbray,  Mr.  R.  G.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Mumby,  Mr.  C,  47,  High  Street,  Gosport. 

Munn,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Stourport. 

Murdoch,  Mr.  D..  Falkirk,  N.B. 

Murdoch,  Mr.  G.,  249,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 

Murdoch,  Mr.  J.,  Irvine. 

Murphy,  Mr.  W.  C,  Westfleld,  Harold's  Cross  Road,  Dublin. 

Murray,  Mr.  E.  P.,  1,  Whitehall  Street,  Clones,  Ireland. 

Muskett,  Mr.  J.,  Harleston,  Norfolk. 

Myers,  Mr.  G.,  68,  High  Street,  Hull. 

Naime,  Mr.  J.  S.,  11,  Winton  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

Napier,  Mr.  A.,  69,  South  Clerk  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Napier,  Mr.  G.  L.,  56,  South  Street,  Exeter. 

Nash,  Mr.  H.,  Address  uoknown. 

Naylor,  W.  A.  H..  F.C.S.,  300,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Neale,  Mr.  H.,  Riddings,  near  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. 

Nesbit,  Mr.  J.,  162,  High  Street,  Portobello. 

Netting,  Mr.  J.  G.,  177.  North  Road,  Plymoutb. 

New,  Mr.  W.  W.,  238,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N. 

Newbigin.  Mr.  J.  L.,  Alnwick. 

Newby,  Mr.  R.  I.,  Castelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 

Newcome,  Mr.  J.,  70,  High  Street,  Grantham. 

Newman,  Mr.  R.,  6,  Fern  Bank  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

Newman,  Mr.  W.  F.,  8,  Market  Street,  Falmouth. 

Newport,  Mr.  W.,  Foulsham,  Norfolk. 

Newsholme,  Mr.  W.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Newton,  Mr.  T.  A.  C,  9,  Carlton  Terrace,  Carlton  Road,  Kilbum. 

Nicholls,  Mr.  T.,  99,  Wick  Road,  South  Hackney,  E. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  A.,  11,  Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  D.  G.,  Mere  Street,  Diss. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  H.,  88,  Argyle  Street,  Birkenhead. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  W.  0.,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 

Nickson,  Mr.  J.,  56,  Broad  Street,  Lndlow. 

Nicol,  Mr.  J.,  Partiok,  Glasgow. 
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Nicol,  Mr.  W.,  CamonstM,  WertanUse,  N^. 

Niven,  Mr.  W.,  Morniageide,  Edioborfi^. 

Noble,  Mr.  A.,  189,  Prinoes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Noble,  Mr.  J.,  65,  King's  Street,  Soath  Shields. 

Norman,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Loiuse  Cottage,  Oostin  Street,  B(9d(ord. 

Nowell,  Mr.  B.,  Anriol  Hooee,  Hammennuth. 

Nngent,  Mr.,  88,  Arran  Quay,  Dublin. 

Nathall,  Mr.  £.,  Bank  Plain,  Norwieh. 

Nutt,  Mr.  A.  J.,  47,  Piccadilly.  W. 

Oakland,  Mr.  0.,  18,  Wareer  Gate,  Nottlnghaia. 

Oakland,  Mr.  W.,  151,  Arkwright  Stceet,  Nottingham. 

Odling,  Prof.  W.,  M.B.,  F.B.3.,  15,  Norham  Gardenp,  Oxford. 

Ogiine,  Mr.  W.  0.,  2,  West  Port,  Arbroath. 

Oglesby,  Mr.  J.,  81,  Micklegate,  Tork. 

Oldfield,  Mr.  H.,  48,  Market  Street,  Syde. 

Oldham,  Mr.  J.,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull. 

Oldham,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Street,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

Oldham,  Mr.  W.,  88,  Waterloo  Boad,  Burslem. 

Olive,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Charles  Street,  Briton  Ferry,  Glamorganshirft 

OliTer,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Holsworthy,  Deyon* 

O'Neill,  Mr.  J.,  Coatham,  Bedoar. 

Orchard,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Market  Place,  Salisbniy. 

Orme,  Mr.,  Long  Street,  Atherstone. 

Orpe,  Mr.  T.  M.,  829,  Old  Kent  Boad,  S.E. 

Ottey,  Mr.  J.,  Waterloo  Street,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Owen,  Mr.  G.  B.,  21,  Broad  Street,  Park,  Sheffield. 

Owen,  Mr.  J.,  Bishops*  Castle,  Salop. 

Owen,  Mr.  J.,  Holloway  Boad,  Islington,  N. 

Owen,  Mr.  S.,  Address  unknown. 

Owen,  Mr.  W.,  52,  CoUingwood  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Oxborrow,  Mr.  £.,  I,  Victoria  Terrace,  Hoekley,  Birmingham. 

Paddock,  Mr.  T.,  Derby  Boad,  Bootle,  LiYerpool. 
Padwiok,  Mr.  J.,  5,  Preston  Street,  Brighton. 
Padwick,  Mr.  T.,  BedhiU. 
Page,  Mr.  J.,  47,  Blaokfriars  Boad,  S.E. 
Paine,  Mr.  C,  8,  Commercial  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 
Paine,  Mr.  S.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
■   Palethorpe,  Mr.  S.,  Six  Ways,  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham. 
Pahner,  Mr.  A.  N.,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 
Palmer,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Bamsey,  Hunts. 
Palmer,  Mr.  P.  L.,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  Surrey. 
Paris,  Mr.  W.,  268,  Crown  Street,  Glasgow. 
Park,  Mr.  W.,  Grey  Street,  Broughty  Perry,  Dundee. 
Park,  Mr.  W.  S.,  84,  Queen  Street,  Dublin. 
Parker,  Mr.  H.  J.,  5,  Church  Street,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
Parker,  Mr.  B.  H.,  888,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Parker,  Mr.  S.,  860,  Leeds  Boad,  Bradford,  Xorks. 
Parker,  Mr.  T.,  17,  Bridge  Street,  Tork. 
Parker,  Mr.  W.,  Comer  of  Butler  Street,  Otiey  Boad,  Bmdfoid. 
Parker,  Mr.  W.  H.,  169,  Alfreton  Boad,  Nottingham. 
Parkes,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Leyton  House,  Albion  Boad.  Stoke  Newingtou,  N. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  B.,  1,  William  Henry  Street,  Soho,  Liverpool. 
Parkinson,  B.,  Ph.D.,  Sun  Bridge  Buildings,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  T.,  80,  Market  Place,  Great  Driffield. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  W.,  82,  Lees  Boad,  Oldham. 
Parr,  Mr.  S.,  Long  Bow,  Nottingham. 
Parry,  Mr.  C.  D.,  18,  Borough  High  Street,  3.E. 
Pars,  Mr.  B.  C,  Thrapstone. 
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Passmore,  Mr.  0.  F.,  York  House,  Bsth  Boad,  Ohelteiiham. 
'Passmore,  Mr.  F.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.O. 
Pasmore,  Mr.  F.  R.,  26,  Oallum  Street,  Feaehareh  Stmei,  KG. 
Pasmore,  Mr.  G.,  1,  Oomer  of  Southemhay,  Bxeter. 
Patohett,  I.,  F.O.S.,  F.B.A.S.,  BixstaU,  near  Leeds. 
Paterson,  Mr.  A.,  6,  Camden  Plaee,  Plantatioii,  Qlasgaw. 
Paterson,  Mr.  J.,  Helmsdale,  Bafcheiiandshioe. 
Paterson,  Mr.  S.,  Gallowgate,  Aberdeen. 
iPaton,  J.,  F.L.S.,  KelviagroTe  Museum,  Glasfow. 
"Patterson,  Mr.  D.  J.,  West  HiU,«Mansield,  Notts. 
Pattinson,  J.,  F.I.G.,  F.CS.,  76,  The  Side,  Newoasftle-on-Tjne. 
Pattinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  41,  Botohergate,  Carlisle. 
Pattison,  Mr.  G.,  1S9,  St  John  Street  Boad,  E.C. 
Pattriek,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Measham. 
Payne,  A.,  F.aS.,  Galen  Works,  Sttingshall,  Wotrerhampton. 
Payne,  Mr.  J.  C.  C,  Oxford  Buildings,  Bdfurt. 
Payne,  Mr.  J.  B..  63,  Piccadilly,  Maaehester. 
Payne,  Mr.  S.,  Wallingfbrd,  Berkshire. 
Peake,  Mr.  A.,  Qaeen  Street,  Earlestowa. 
Peaks,  Mr.  H.,  New  Bridge,  DoTer. 
Peake,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Twickenham. 
Pearee,  Mr.  J.  A.,  CainserasB,  Stroud. 

Pearson,  0.  T.,  F.B.B.S.,  F.Z.S.,  104,  Stamford  Street,  Blaokfriars. 
Peateon,  Mr.  H.  B.,  102,  Bronghton  Boad,  Salford,  Manchester. 
Peek,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Medieal  HaU,  Sea  View  Street,  Cleethorpes. 
Pedler,  Mr.  G.  S.,  199,  Fleet  Strnet,  E.G. 
Pediey,  Mr.  T.,  Mill  Bank,  Triangle,  near  Halifax. 
Peet,  Mr.  H.,  97,  Mount  Pleasant,  LiTSipooL 
Penketh,  Mr.  J.,  Address  nnknown. 
Penney,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Poole. 
Penney,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Mostyn  Street,  Lhmdadao. 
Pennington,  Mr.  T.,  14,  Bolton  StMet,  Bnry,  Lancaster. 
Penrose,  Mr.  A.  P.,  5,  Amwell  Street,  E.C. 
Percy,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Victoria  Square,  Traro. 
Perfect,  Mr.  R.,  Bingiey,  near  Leeds. 
Perkins,  Mr.  J.,  29,  Victoria  Street,  Wolyerfaamptoii. 
Peny,  Mr.  G.  E.,  77,  Hagley  Bead,  Binningfaam. 
Peters,  Mr.  J.,  Shore  Street,  Gonrock. 
Peters,  Mr.  J.  F.,  4,  High  Stieet,  Jedburgh,  N.B. 
Pettigrew,  Mr.  J.  W.,  193,  St.  George's  Boad,  Glasgow. 
Pettinger,  Mr.  E.,  67,  High  Street^  Hempstead,  N.W. 
Petty,  Mr.  T.,  Deddington. 
Phillips,  Mr.  J.,  Church  Stretton,  Salop. 
Phillips,  Mr.  J.,  60,  WaUgate,  Wigan. 
Philp,  Mr.  J.,  Wadebridge,  ComwalL 
Piekard,  Mr.  W.,  130,  High  Street.  Netting  Hill,  W. 
Picken,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Newport,  Salop. 
'(Pickering,  Mr.  A.,  46,  Lowgate,  Hall. 
Pickering,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Hace,  Crowle,  Doneaster. 
Pienot,  Mr.  C,  24,  High  Street,  Strood. 
Pidd,  Mr.  A.  J.,  221,  Chester  Boad,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
Pilcher,  W.  J.,  F.B.C.S.,  Boston. 
Pilley,  Mr.  S.,  9,  Bargate,  Boston. 
Pinkerton  Mr.  J.  S.,  248,  London  Boad,  Glasgow. 
Pinkerton,  Mr.  W.,  17,  Greenside  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Pinyon,  Mr.  W.,  49,  Abbey  Boad,  St.  John*s  Wood,  N.W. 
Pitman,  Mr.  E.,  Westbuiy,  Wilts. 
Pitman,  Mr.  J.,  50,  Bedcliff  Hill,  Bristol. 
Place,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Betley,  Crewe. 
Plant,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Somerby,  near  Oakham. 
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PlowmftD,  S.,  F.I.C.,  a,  Besidence,  St.  ThouiM's  Hospital,  S.E. 

Plmnley,  Mr.  J.  G.,  The  Bridge,  Bristol. 

Pocklington,  Mr.  H.,  23,  Park  Bow,  Leeds. 

Poingdestre,  Mr.  G.  B.,  187,  Newington  Batts,  S.E. 

PoUard,  Mr.  H.  H.,  140,  High  Street,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Polley,  Mr.  J.,  Blaekheath,  S.E. 

Pond,  Mr.  B.  0.,  4,  The  Pavement,  Biixtoa  Bise,  S.W. 

Pond,  Mr.  G.  P.,  68,  Fleet  Street,  £.0. 

Pond,  Mr.  J.  A.,  4,  The  PaTement,  Brixton  Bise,  S.  W. 

Ponsford,  Mr.  J.,  Wolboroagh  Street,  Newton  Abbot,  Deron. 

Poole,  Mr.  J.,  50,  High  Street,  Newcastle,  Stafls. 

Porter,  Mr.  J.,  Goalrille,  Leicestershire. 

Porter,  W.  £.,  F.C.S.,  17,  Tjrbridge  Street,  Worcester. 

Postans,  Mr.  A.  W.,  35,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Potter,  Mr.  H.,  8,  Park  Terrace,  Sntton,  Surrey. 

Potts,  E.,  F.C.S.,  YiUiers  Street  South,  Sanderiand. 

Potts,  Mr.  B.  S.,  Market  Place.  Ilkeston. 

Powell,  Mr.  D.,  St.  Thomas,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire. 

Powell,  Mr.  W.,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds. 

Power,  Mr.  £.,  Walton- on- Thames. 

Powers,  Mr.  E.,  Priory  Works,  Coventry. 

Pownall,  Mr.  T.  B.,  45,  St.  George's  Boad,  Bolton. 

Pratt,  Mr.  G.  W.,  49,  Cavendish  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manchester. 

Pratt,  Mr.  B.  M.,  Cattle  Market,  OUey,  Yorks. 

Presley,  Mr.  E.,  12,  St.  Aogostine's  Parade,  Bristol. 

Preston,  Mr.  J.,  4,  High  Street,  Sheffield. 

Preston,  Mr.  J.  C,  88»  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Prichard,  Mr.  E.,  10,  Vigo  Street,  Begent  Street,  W. 

Pridmore,  Mr.  W.,  Castle  Street,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. 

Prince,  Mr.  A.  G.,  2,  Market  Street,  Longton,  Stafite. 

Prince,  Mr.  H.,  5,  Fore  Street,  Taunton. 

Pring,  B.  W.,  L.A.H.D.,  7,  PlooRh  Buildings,  Belfast. 

Prior,  Mr.  G.  T.,  32,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

Pritchard,  Mr.  J.,  Charlton  Boad,  Manchester. 

Probyn,  Mr.  C,  55,  Grosvenor  StreoEt,  G^svenor  Square,  W. 

Procter,  Dr.  W.,  24,  Petergate,  York. 

Procter,  Mr.  B.,  Penarth,  Glamorganshire. 

Proctor,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Du£ftown,  Banffshire. 

Proctor,  Mr.  B.  S.,  11,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Pngh,  Mr.  G.,  11,  Grenville  Square,  W.G. 

Pugh,  Mr.  H.,  Llanegryn,  near  Towyn,  Merionethshire. 

PuUan,  Mr.  T.,  174,  Lumb  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Pullin,  Mr.  W.  H.,  42,  Parade,  Leamington. 

Purdue,  Mr.  T.,  Witney,  Oxon. 

Purdy,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Willington,  via  Durham. 

Porefoy,  B.  D.,  M.B.,  Botunda  Hospital,  Dublin. 

Purves,  Mr.  S.,  70,  Haymarket  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Qneale,  Mr.  J.  W.,  8,  Teremire  Boad,  Batbgar,  Dublin. 

Quinlan,  Prof.  F.  J.  B.,  M.D.,  29,  Lower  Pitawilliam  Street,  Dublin. 

Badley,  Mr.  W.  Y.,  7,  Hampton  Boad,  Sonthport. 

Baimes,  Mr.  B.,  Bonnington  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Bait,  Mr.  B.  C,  S22,  Hamilton  Place,  Partiok. 

Bamsbottom,  Mr.  G.,  Waterfoot,  near  Manchester. 

Bamsden,  Mr.  W.,  Fallowfleid,  Manoh ester. 

Bandall,  W.  B.,  F.C.S.,  146,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

Bansom,  Mr.  W.,  Hitehin. 

Bastrick,  Mr.  B.  J.,  King's  Boad,  Southsea,  Hants. 

Batdiffe,  Mr.  W.,  44,  TettenhaU,  Wolverhamptcm. 
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Battraj,  Mr.  W.,  Links  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Bawlings,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Market  Place,  Warminster. 

Rayner,  Mr.  J.,  Long  Row,  Nottingham. 

Rayson,  Mr.  H.,  3,  Mornington  Terrace,  Wanstead,  E. 

Reboul,  A.  P.,  D.L.R.C.8.,  60,  LiTerpool  Road,  N. 

Redfem,  Mr.  T.,  60,  King  Street,  Penrith. 

Redwood,  Prof.  T.,  Ph.D.,  P.I.C.,  F.O.S.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Sqnare,  W.C. 

Bees,  Mr.  D.,  Con  will  Elyet,  near  Carmarthen. 

Reea,  Mr.  J.,  42,  Commercial  Street,  Maesteg. 

Bees,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Dartmonth. 

Beid,  Mr.  W.,  27,  Gathrie  Port,  Arbroath. 

Bemmers,  Mr.  B.  H.,  63,  West  Begent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  P.,  14,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  J.  J.,  3,  Chapel  Place,  Carendish  Bqnare,  W. 

Beynolds,  R.,  F.C.S.,  IS,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  T.,  Caerphilly,  near  Cardiflf. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  W.  J.,  21,  Anne  Street,  Clonnel,  Ireland. 

Beynor,  Mr.  A.,  50,  Camden  Street,  Dablin. 

Bhind,  Mr.  W.  W.,  69,  Gloucester  Boad,  Begenfi  Park,  N.W. 

Bhodes,  G.  W.,  M.B.C.S.,  1,  Qneen*s  Street  Soath,  Huddersfieid. 

Bich,  S.  W.,  F.LC,  23,  Lloyd  Square,  W.C. 

Bichards,  Mr.  J.,  Cardiff  Street,  Aberdare. 

Bichards,  Mr.  J.,  33,  Castle  Street,  Swansea. 

Bichardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  P.B.S.,  12,  Hinde  Street,  W. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  G.,  12,  Norland  Place,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  J.,  448,  Kiogsland  Road,  E. 

Bichardson,  J.  G.  P.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  10,  Friar  Lane,  Leicester. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  B.  T.,  1,  Wellington  Boad,  Smithdown  Boad,  LiTerpool. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  T.,  Holborn  Hill,  Millom,  Cumberland. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Alresford. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  T.  J.,  23,  London  Boad,  Carlisle. 

Bichmond,  Mr.  B.,  jnnr.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Bickard,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall. 

Bidd,  Mr.  A.  H.,  6,  Windsor  Terrace,  Carlton  Boad,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Bidden,  H.  B.,  F.C.S.,  Whitefield  House,  Bothbury,  Morpeth. 

Biddle,  Mr.  W.  B.,  St.  Cuthberts,  Hexham. 

Bimmington,  F.  M.,  F.C.S.,  9,  Bridge  Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Bingrose,  Mr.  G.,  6,  Chester  Place,  Bnrrage  Boad,  Plumstead,  Kent. 

Bishworth,  Mr.  H.,  Aberford,  near  Leeds. 

Bitson,  Mr.  T.,  4,  High  Street,  Snnderland. 

Boach,  Mr.  P.,  8,  St.  James's  Street,  8.W. 

Bobbins,  J.,  F.C.S.,  372,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Boberts,  Mr.  C,  Marsden. 

Boberts,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  West  Bromwioh. 

Boberts,  Mr.  J.,  Middleton,  Lancashire. 

Boberts,  Mr.  J.  C,  Edon  Boad,  Dolgelley,  North  Wales. 

Boberts,  Mr.  M.,  High  Street,  Bangor. 

Boberts,  Mr.  P.,  St.  Asaph. 

Bobertson,  Mr.  D.,  Bervie. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  A.  E.,  9,  Boll  Bing,  Birmingham. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  B.,  1,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.,  Orford  Hill,  Norwich. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.,  Stanley,  near  Chester-le-Street,  Dnrham. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.,  East  Terrace,  Neasham  Boad,  Darlington. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Knowsley  Buildings,  LiTerpool. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.  0.,  1,  Fair  View  Avenue,  Olontarf,  Co.  Dublin. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  1,  Eversfield  Place,  St.  Leonard's,  Hastings. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Alfreton. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  B.,  78,  Yorkshire  Street,  Rochdale. 
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Robinson,  Mr.  B.  A..  195,  Brompion  Boad,  S.W. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  W.,  Main  Street,  Cockermoath. 

Bobinson,  Mr.  W.  P.,  13,  Onrzon  Street,  Mayiiur. 

Bobflon,  Mr.  J.,  26,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle. 

Bobson,  Mr.  T.,  4,  Yiotoria  Boad,  Brightoou 

Bogers,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Newmarket. 

Bogers,  Mr.  J.  B.,  26,  Oharoh  Street,  Stoke  Kewiagton,  N. 

Bogers,  Mr.  W.,  53,  Ben  Jonsoa  Boad,  Stepney,  B. 

Bogerson,  Mr.  M.,  Hope  Villa,  Boston  Spa,  near  Tadeaster,  Toikshire. 

Bomans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  High  Street,  Wrotham,  Sevenoaks. 

Bonohetti,  Mr.  T.  A.,  40,  Mandale  Boad,  South  Stockton. 

Bookledge,  Mr.  J.,  Basingwold. 

Boper,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Oondle. 

Boper,  Mr.  J.  A.,  83},  Bedcliffe  Street,  Bristol. 

Bose,'  Mr.  A.,  Apothecaries*  Oompany,  Saaohiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 

Bose,  Mr.  J.  P.,  18,  Ormonde  Street,  Jaaow-on-Tyne,  Durham. 

Boss,  Mr.  F.,  9,  Yere  Street,  W. 

Boss,  L.  B.,  F.C.S.,  Great  Drifiield. 

Boss,  Mr.  B.,  43,  High  Street,  Old  Aberdeen. 

Bossiter,  Mr.  F.,  20,  George  Street,  Hastings. 

Bossiter,  Mr.  G.,  Bampton  Street,  Tiverton. 

Bossiter,  Mr.  J.,  Boyal  Melville  Hospital,  Chatham. 

Botherham,  Mr.  C.  J.,  56,  South  Molton  Street,  W. 

Bonlston,  Mr.  B.  W.,  39,  Aure  Street,  Goole. 

Bouw,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Market  Place,  Buthin. 

Bowe,  Mr.  P.  M.,  High  Street,  Marlborough. 

Bowe,  Mr.  B.,  23,  Cromwell  Place,  South  Kensington,  W. 

Bowe,  S.  T.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Public  Analyst,  Bednith. 

Bowell,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Houghton-le- Spring. 

Bowell,  Mr.  B.  H.,  11,  Palmerston  Boad,  Southsea,  Portsmouth. 

Bowland,  Mr.  T.  T.,  Hill  Street,  Bpping. 

Bowland,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Wrexham. 

Bussell,  Mr.  C.  J.  L.,  Opposite  the  Castle  Hill,  Windsor. 

Bussell,  Mr.  J.,  Ill,  Nethergate,  Dundee. 

Bust,  Mr.  J.,  Thazted,  Essex. 

Sainsbury,  Mr.  S.,  176,  Strand,  W.C. 

SaUsbury,  Mr.  W.  B.,  3,  Market  Street,  Leicester. 

Salter,  Mr.  B.,  Uckfield. 

Salter,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Castle  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

Samson,  Mr.  £.,  114,  Bedcliffe  Street,  Bristol. 

Samuel,  Mr.  A.  H.,  62,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

Sandford,  Mr.  G.  W.,  47,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Sandiland,  Mr.  B.  B.,  Bicester,  Oxfordshire. 

Sandy,  Mr.  F.  W.,  890,  Walworth  Boad,  S.E. 

Sanger,  Mr,  W.  A.,  262,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Sangster,  Mr.  A.,  66,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,N.W. 

Sansom,  Mr.  H.,  47,  Parade,  Leamington. 

Sapp,  Mr.  A.,  Winchester  Street,  Basingstoke. 

Sargent,  W.  D.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  864,  Brixton  Boad,  S.E. 

Sarsfield,  Mr.  W.,  7,  Market  Place,  Durham. 

Saunders,  Mr.  D.  P.,  Haverfordwest. 

Saunders,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

Saunders,  Mr.  J.  W.,  79,  Gaisford  Street,  N.W. 

Savage,  Mr.  J.  L.,  140,  Lister  Hills  Boad,  Bradford,  lorks. 

Savage,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Newton  Abbot 

Savage,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Park  Boad  East,  Brighton. 

Savage,  Mr.  W.  W.,  65,  Edward  Street,  Brighton. 

Saville,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Goodramgate,  Tork. 

Savory,  Mr.  A.  L.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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Savory,  Mr.  J.  F.,  148,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sawyer,  Mr.  H.,  36,  Fisher  Street,  OarUale. 

Saxby,  Mr.  H.,  jnn.,  Lewea,  Sossez. 

Saxton,  Mr.  J.,  2,  St.  Peter's  Sti^et,  Leeds. 

Bayer,  Mr.  E.  C,  Warrington  Houee,  Ipswieh. 

Soaife,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Bridge  Street,  Worksop. 

Seawin,  Mr.  T.,  19,  Market  Street,  I>iirbain. 

Sobaeht,  F.  F.,  B.A.,  1,  Windaor  Terraee,  OUAon  Bristol. 

Sehaoht,  a.  F.,  F.O.S.,  7,  Regent  Street,  CUfton,  Bristol. 

Sohaeht,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Fixudmry  Plaee  Sonth,  B.O. 

Sohmidt,  Mr.  A.,  882,  New  City  Boad,  Glasgow. 

Sehorlemmer,  Prof.  C,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Owen's  College,  Manebester. 

SohweitEer,  J.,  F.G.S.,  58,  Looghborongh  Park,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Soott,  Mr.  W.,  46,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Boott,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Sandy. 

Soriven,  J.  S.,  M.D.,  L.R.O.P.,  L.B.C.S.E.,  Dnffield,  Derby. 

Seatb,  Mr.  A.,  Dunfermline. 

BeiTwright,  Mr.  G.,  The  Square,  CuUen,  N.B. 

Selby,  Mr.  J.,  142,  Earl's  Court  Road,  South  Eensingtoo,  S.W. 

Selkirk,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Pembroke  Street,  C<Hrk. 

Selleck,  Mr.  E.,  Apothecaries*  Hall,  Blaokfriars,  E.C. 

Semple,  Mr.  J.,  Barr's  Brae,  Port  Glasgow. 

Senier,  A.,  M.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  17,  Bloomsbuiy  Square,  W.C. 

Senier,  H.,  A.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  228,  Milkwood  Road,  Heme  Hill,  B.£. 

Sergeant,  Mr.  T.  W.,  61,  Ashton  Street,  Liverpool. 

Severs,  Mr.  J.,  23,  Strioklandgate,  KendaL 

Seymour,  Mr.  T.  T.,  Ennis. 

Shapley,  Mr.  C,  11,  Strand,  Torquay. 

Sharp,  Mr.  D.  B.,  Toward  Road,  Sunderland. 

Sharp,  Mr.  J.,  5,  Sedgefield  Terraee,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  G.  Y.,  84,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Shaw,  Mr.  A.,  Biddings,  Derbyshire. 

Shaw,  Mr.  H.  W.,  6,  Market  Place,  Doneaster. 

Shaw,  Mr.  J.,  24,  Great  George  Place,  Liverpool. 

Shaw,  Mr.  J.  W.,  4,  Edwardes  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Shaw,  Mr.  R.  H.,  24,  Brighton  Street,  Seacombe,  Birkenhead. 

Shelley,  Mr.  H.,  2,  Church  Street,  Twickenham. 

Shemmonds,  Mr.  J.,  Old  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Shenstone,  Mr.  J.  C,  18,  High  Street,  Colchester. 

Shenstone,  W.  A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Ezater  School,  Exeter. 

Shephard,  Mr.  T.  F.,  57,  Hollywood  Road,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 

Shopheard,  Mr.  T.,  12,  Bridge  Street  Bow,  Chester. 

Shepherd,  Bfr.  J.  T.,  Corse  Forgue,  Huntley,  N.B. 

Shepherd,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Settle. 

Sherlock,  Mr.  T.,  Market  Place,  St.  Helen's,  Lanes. 

Sberriff,  Mr.  G.,  Paignton,  South  Devon. 

Shields,  Mr.  J.,  Alsager,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Shipman,  Mr.  J.  J.,  22,  Bridge  Street,  Northampton. 

Shirtliff,  Mr.  W.,  66,  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Short,  Mr.  E.  C,  Post  Office,  Bushey  Heath. 

Sidgwiek,  Mr.  G.  C,  9,  Alexandra  Terrace,  Sunderland. 

Sidley,  Mr.  T.  I.,  108,  Granville  Street,  Stockport.  [Manchester. 

Siebold,  L.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,   18,  Egerton  Terraee,  Stockport  Road, 

Sillitoe,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Station  Road,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

Silson,  Mr.  R.  W.,  113,  Church  Street,  Manningham,  Bradford. 

SilTcrlock,  Mr.  H.  T.,  92,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

Silvers,  Mr.  F.  T.,  19,  Church  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Sunmonds,  Mr.  P.  L.,  29,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Simms,  Mr.  R.  JT.,  8,  Ramshill  Road,  South  Cliff,  Scarborough. 

pimpkinSi   Mr.  J.,  Minf.hi nbftlnp^l>n , 
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Simpson,  Mr.  A.,  9,  Melbourne  Street,  Stalybridge. 

Simpson,  Mr.  D.  0.,  Heanor,  Derbyshire. 

Simpson,  Mr.  G.,  Paikes  Street,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Simpson,  Mr.  H.  D.,  2,  New  Street,  Louth. 

Simpson,  Mr.  J.,  Sonth  Lambeth  Dispensary,  Glapham  Boad,  S.W. 

Simpson,  Mr.  R.,  16,  Henry  Street,  Dublin. 

Simpson,  Mr.  T.,  Bloxham,  Banbury,  Oxon. 

Simpson,  Mr.  T.,  6,  Havelock  Terrace,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Sims,  Mr.  J.,  Hirwain. 

Sims,  Mr.  W..  24,  Lewis  Street,  Aberaman,  Aberdare. 

Sinclair,  Mr.  J.,  88,  Mostyn  Street,  Llandudno. 

Sinclair,  Mr.  R.,  Invergordon,  N.B. 

SindaU,  Mr.  J.  W.,  3,  Woodhill,  Northampton. 

Sirett,  Mr.  H.,  Brackley,  Northamptonshire.     . 

Skinner,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Keelby,  near  Ulceby,  Lines. 

Skipper,  Mr.  E.,  60,  Navarino  Road,  Dalston,  £. 

Skirrow,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Bingley,  Yorks. 

Skirving,  Mr.  G.,  47,  Lower  High  Street,  Wednesbury,  Staffs. 

Skoulding,  Mr.  G.  S.  P.,  Church  Plain,  Yarmouth. 

Skoulding,  Mr.  W.,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 

Black,  Mr.  J.  K.,  Prescott. 

Slade,  Mr.  J.,  Tenbury. 

Slater,  Mr.  J.,  76,  Bedford  Street,  Leicester. 

Slater,  Mr.  J.,  Sadler  Street,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Slater,  Mr.  T.,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 

Slinger,  Mr.  F.,  High  Ousegate,  York. 

Slingsby,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Bridge  Street,  Hindley. 

Slipper,  Mr.  J.,  87,  Leather  Lane,  Holbom,  B.C. 

Smeeton^  Mr.  W.,  26,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Smiles,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Henderson  Row,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Broad  Street,  Hanley. 

Smith,  Mr.  A.  W.,  93,  High  Street,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  S. ,  Cirencester. 

Smith,  Mr.  D.,  64,  High  Street,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Smith,  E.,  F.C.S.,  8,  The  Strand,  Torquay. 

Smith,  F.  C,  M.D.,  Address  unknown. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.,  46,  Broad  Street,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Earlston,  Berwickshire. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  S.,  8,  Crowhurst  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  S.  T.  W.,  46,  Charles  Street,  Horsely  Down,  S.E. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.,  12,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  W.,  la,  Denbigh  Road,  Westboume  Park,  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  N.,  372,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Smith,  Mr.  P.  S.,  21,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  R.,  M.D.,  Durham  County  Asylum,  Sedgefield,  Ferryhill. 

Smith,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Market  Place,  Norwich. 

Smith,  Mr.  S.  A. ,  102,  Parade,  Leamington. 

Smith,  T.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Heriot  Hill  House,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  Mr.  T.,  Top  of  Union  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  167,  Friargate,  Preston. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  Marketplace,  Nottingham. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  48,  Porcbester  Road,  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  F.,  280,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  3(>,  St.  George's  Road,  Brighton. 

Smitharst,  Mr.  J.,  Cooper  Street,  Nottingham. 

Snape,  Mr.  E.,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

Soames,  Mr.  W.,  Wargrave,  near  Henley-on-Thames. 

Souter,  J.  C,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  Address  unknown. 
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iBoathall,  A.,  F.C.S.,  Ball  Street,  Birmingham. 

iSouthall,  W.,  F.L.S.,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Soathwell.  Mr.  G.  H.,  Boeton. 

Scatter,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Hedon,  Hull. 

Spear,  Mr.  G.,  150,  Queen  Street,  Portsea. 

Spearing,  Mr.  J.,  53,  Above  Bar,  Soathampton. 

Speeohly,  Mr.  G.,  North  Street,  Bishop  Slortford. 

Spencer,  Mr.  T.,  London  House,  South  Street,  Sleaford,  Linos. 

Spenoer,  Mr.  T.,  WokiD^ham. 

Spencer,  Mr.  W.  A.  C,  108,  Patrick  Street,  Oork. 

Spilsbory,  Mr.  J.,  33,  Bath  Street,  Leamington. 

Spink,  Mr.  C.  C,  Pontefract. 

Spraokett,  Mr.  Or.,  The  Drawbridge,  Bfistol 

Spraokett,  Mr.  W.,  19,  Bedford  Street,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

Spyer,  Mr.  N.,  29,  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Sqoare,  S.W. 

Squire,  Mr.  A.,  1,  Bush  Lane,  £.0. 

Squire,  Mr.  A.  H.,  277.  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Squire,  Mr.  F.  J.  G.,  St.  Austell. 

Squire,  Mr.  J.,  41,  Queen  Street,  Oxford. 

Squire,  P.,  F.L.S.,  277,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Squire,  Mr.  P.  W.,  277,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Sqoire,  Mr.  W.,  5,  Goleman  Street,  £.0. 

Stable,  Mr.  B.  H.,  24,  Bryantwood  Road,  Drayton  Park,  HoUoway,  N. 

Stacey,  H.  Q.,  F.C.S.,  300,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Stacey,  Mr.  S.  LI.,  300,  High  Holbom,  W.G. 

Stafford,  Mr.  W.,  10,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Stainer,  Mr.  J.,  59,  Sandgate  Boad,  Folkestone. 

Stainer,  Mr.  K.  W.,  84,  St.  James's  Boad,  Southsea,  Hants. 

Stainthorpe,  W.  W.,  M.D.,  O.M.,  Bellingham,  Northumberland. 

Stammwitz,  Miss  L.,  Sutton  Lodge,  Gowiey  Boad,  Brixton,  S.£. 

Stamp,  Mr.  £.  B„  29,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Standring,  Mr.  J.,  124,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Stanford,  E.  G.  G.,  F.G.S.,  Glenwood  Dalmuhr,  Dumbartonshire. 

Staning,  Mr.  W.,  55,  Cogan  Street,  HulL 

SUnley,  Mr.  B.  S.,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Stannard,  Mr.  F.  J.,  15,  Broad  Green,  Oroydon. 

Stansfield,  Mr.  B.,  85,  Haverstook  Hill,  N.W. 

Stanswood,  Mr.  J.,  277,  Gommerdal  Boad,  Landport. 

Stanway,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 

SUpIes,  Mr.  G.  A.,  47,  High  Street,  Falham,S.W. 

Staples,  Mr.  £.,  West  Street,  Wilton. 

Starkey,  Mr.  G.  T.,  55,  Cobourg  Street,  Plymouth. 

Starkie,  Mr.  B.  S.,  441,  Strand,  W.G. 

Staunton,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Portarlington,  Queen's  Go. 

Stead,  Mr.  T.,  New  Briggate,  Laisterdyke. 

Stead,  Mr.  T.  B.,  20,  Upperhead  Bow,  Leeds. 

Stedman,  Mr.  B.  B.,  West  Mailing. 

Stedmau,  Mr.  W.,  76,  High  Street,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Steele,  Mr.  J.  G.,  4,  Harmony  Place,  Goyanhill. 

Stenhouse,  J.,  IiL.D.,F.B.S.,  F.LC.,  17,  Bodney  Street,  Pentonville,  N. 

Stenson,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Gamden  Town,  N.W. 

Stephen,  Mr.  J.,  Protstonhill,  Gamrie,  Banffshire. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  F.,  16,  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  B.,  71,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  N.,  High  Street,  Heckmondwike. 

Sterling,  Mr.  W.,  Bose  Inn  Street,  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

Stevens,  Mr.  F.,  51,  Judd  Street,  Enston  Boad,  W.G. 

Stevens,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Broseley,  Salop. 

Stevens,  Mr.  P.  A.,  70,  Hyde  Boad,  Hoxton,  N. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  B.,  Yictoria  Street,  Derby. 
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Stevenson,  T.,  M.D.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  Gresbam  Boad,  Biixtoxs  S.W. 

SteTenson,  Mr.  W.,  The  Crescent,  Todmorden. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  W.  L.,  165,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  Apothecaries  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C 

Stewart,  Mr.  D.,  Albert  Street,  KirkwaU,  N.B. 

Stewart,  Mr.  E.  H.,  42,  Long  Street,  Devizes. 

Stewart,  Or,  C,  F.O.S.,  Sngar  Refiner,  Greenock. 

Stewart,  Mr.  J.,  8,  Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 

Stewart,  Mr.  J.,  6,  Regent  Place,  Birkenhead. 

Stickler,  Mr.  F.  M.,  81,  High  Street,  South  Norwood. 

Stiell,  Mr.  G.,  Danfemiline. 

Stiles,  Mr.  M.  H.,  2,  French  Gate,  Doncaster. 

Stirling,  Mr.  J.  E.,  338,  Oxford  Sfreet,  W. 

Stoakes,  Mr.  B.  M.,  16,  Whitefriargate,  Hnll. 

Stobbs,  Mr.  R.,  9,  William  Street  West,  North  Shields. 

Stoddart,  Mr.  J.,  14,  Grace  Terrace,  Chester  Road,  Sunderland. 

Stoddart,  W.  W.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  Western  Counties  Laboratory,  Bristol. 

Stoddart,  Mr.  W.  W.  B.,  Grafton  Lodge,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

Stoker,  G.  N.,  F.LC,  The  Laboratory,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 

Stone,  Mr.  F.  W.,  166,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 

Stoney,  Mr.  J.  P.,  67,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

Storey,  Mr.  E.  H.,  42,  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street^  W. 

Stone,  Mr.  B.,  Dalkeith.  N.B. 

Stnrrar,  Mr.  D.,  228,  High  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

Stott,  W.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Stracban,  Mr.  A.,  Ill,  George  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Strangroom,  Mr.  F.,  Cley-next-the-Sea,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Strawson,  Mr.  G.  F.,  5,  Moray  Road,  ToUington  Park,  N. 

Street,  Mr.  G.,  97,  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  E.C. 

Strickett,  Mr.  J.,  161,  St.  George's  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Strongithftrm,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Loampit  Hill,  Lewisham,  S.£. 

Stroud,  Mr.  J.,  23,  Wine  Street,  Bristol. 

Staart,  Mr.  J.  E.,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sngden,  Mr.  S.,  Waterfoot,  near  Manchester. 

Sumner,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Coleshill. 

Sumner,  Mr.  R.,  60a,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Sunner,  Mr.  K.,  108,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Sutcliffe,  Mr.  G.  H.,  18,  St.  James  Street,  Bacup. 

Sutcliffe,  Mr.  J.,  154,  Larkhall  Lane,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Sutterby,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Long  Sutton,  Lines. 

Sutton,  F.,  F.LC,  F.O.S.,  Bank  Plain,  Norwich. 

Swaine,  Mr.  J.,  158,  Bolton  Road,  Bradford. 

Swan,  J.  W.,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  15,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Swenden,  Mr.  J.,  14,  High  Row,  Darlington. 

Swift,  Mr.  T.  N.,  88,  Cross  Church  Street,  Huddersfield* 

Swift,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Raunds,  near  Thrapstone,  Northamptonshire. 

Swingbum,  Mr.  R.  H.,  83,  Broad  Street,  South  Molton,  Devon. 

Swinn,  Mr.  C,  125,  Upper  Moss  Lane,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

Swinnerton,  Mr.  W.,  70,  High  Street,  Princes  End,  Tipton. 

Sykes,  E.  J.,  F.M.S.,  5,  The  Quadrant,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

Sykes,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Church  Street,  Southport. 

Symes,  Dr.  C,  14,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool. 

Symington,  Mr.  T.,  4,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Symons,  W.,  F.C.S.,  26,  Joy  Street,  Barnstaple. 

Symons,  W.  H.,  F.C.S.,  2,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Tait,  L.,  F.R.C.S.,  7,  Great  Charles  Street,  East  Row,  Birmingham. 
Tamplin,  Mr.  E.  C,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Tanner,  Mr.  A.  E.,  74,  Litile  Britain,  E.C. 
Taaffe,  Mr.  H.,  Londonderry. 
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Taplin,  Mr.  W.  G.,  75,  Hampstead  Bosd,  N.W. 

Targett,  Mr.  0.  G.,  63,  St.  Thomas  8tTDet,  Wejmoath. 

Takemnra,  K.,  F.O.S.,  Oonralate  of  Japan,  84,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G. 

Tate,  Mr.  J.  L.»  51,  EUerby  Lane,  Leeds. 

Tanbman,  Mr.  B.,  88,  Southampton  Row,  W.O. 

Taylor,  Mr.  A.,  87,  South  Clerk  Street,  Bdinhurgh. 

Taylor,  Mr.  C,  10,  Cleyeland  Square,  Lirerpool. 

Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.,  800,  Holborn,  W.C. 

Taylor,  Mr.  £.,  24,  Torkshire  Street,  Rochdale. 

Taylor,  Mr.  £.,  St.  George's  Square,  Broitwhsh. 

Taylor,  G.  S.,  F.C.S.,  18,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.,  18,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.,  60,  Deansgate,  Bolton. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.,  15,  Lucius  Street,  Torquay. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.  H.,  James  Street,  Harrogate. 

Taylor,  Mr.  M.,  105,  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  S.,  70,  Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 

Taylor,  Mr.  T.,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Taylor,  Mr.  T.,  81,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Taylor,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Hungerford,  Berks. 

Taylor,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Charford  Mill,  Bromsgrore. 

Teed,  Mr.  D.,  88,  Strand,  Exmouth. 

Telfer,  Mr.  H.  Y.,  Prospect  Yilla,  Rose  Hill,  near  Oxford. 

Tennent,  Dr.  G.  P.,  130,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

Terry,  Mr.  T.,  1,  Egerton  Crescent,  Withington,  Manchester. 

Thatcher,  Mr.  T.,  257,  Catherine  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Thomas,  Mr.  A.,  46,  Waterworks  Street,  Hull. 

Thomas,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.O. 

Thomas,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Landore,  Swansea. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.,  Machynlleth. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.  D.  D.,  144,  Ashley  Road,  Bristol. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Address  unknown. 

Thomas,  Mr.  R.,  Burnley. 

Thomas,  Mr.  R.,  143,  High  Street,  Merthyr. 

Thomas,  Mr.  T.  R.,  Burry  Port. 

Thomas,  Mr.  W.,  Bailth,  Breoonshire. 

Thomas,  Mr.  W.  J.,  9,  Commercial  Place,  Aberdare. 

Thompson,  Mr.  A.,  51,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Thompson,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Maidenhead. 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.,  Alston. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.,  101,  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.  A.,  22,  Worship  Street,  Finsbuiy  Square,  E.C. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.,  8,  Moor  Street,  Sunderland. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Knaresboro',  Torkshire. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Bull  Ring,  Sedley,  near  Dudley. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Leonard,  Barrgate,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Thompson,  Mr.  L.,  Lisnaskea,  Ireland. 

Thompson,  Mr.  S.  M.,  Carmiohael  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin; 

Thompson,  M.  T.,  85,  Geort^e  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Thomson,  W.,  F.I.C.,  F.K.S.E.,  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 

Thonger,  Mr.  G.,  Harbome,  Birmingham. 

Thorbum,  Mr.  H.,  8,  Newgate  Street,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Thorn,  Mr.  J.  J.,  388,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Thomley,  Mr.  C,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 

Thornton,  Mr.  H.,  136,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 

Thornton,  Mr.  S.,  Beacon,  Exmouth,  Deyon. 

Thorp,  W.,  junr.,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  89,  Sandringham  Road,  Kingsland,  E. 

Thresh,  J.  C,  F.C.S.,  Buxton,  Derby. 
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Thrower,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Diss. 

Thurland,  Mr.  H.,  41,  St.  Giles  Boad,  Oxford. 

Thnrlby,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmoath. 

Thurlow,  Mr.  H.,  Ixworth.  Suffolk. 

Tibblea,  Mr.  W.,  Waulip  Road,  SjstoD,  Leicestershire. 

Tibbs,  Mr.  F.,  81,  Chalk  Fann  Road.  N.W. 

Tice,  Mr.  R.,  St.  Stephen's,  Norwich. 

Tichborne,  Prof.  C.  R.  C,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.8.,  40,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Tidman,  Mr.  W.,  21,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  E.G. 

Tilden,  W.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  CUfton  CoUege,  Bristol. 

Tilslej,  Mr.  J.,  Berriew,  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales. 

Tily,  Mr.  0.  A.,  46,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Tippett,  Mr.  B.  M.,  3,  Sloane  Street,  8.W. 

Tipping,  Mr.  T.  J.  W.,  166,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Tipton,  Mr.  St.  J..  St.  George's,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Tirrell,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Square,  Hanley. 

Titley,  Mr.  T.,  44,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

Tod,  Mr.  J.  Address  unknown. 

Todd,  Mr.  J.,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Todd,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Anuandale  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Todd,  Mr.  T.,  CoUnsburgh,  N.B. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Barton- on-Humber. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  J.  C,  97,  Fishergate,  Preston,  Lanes. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  W.,  Smedley  Street,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire, 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  A.,  2,  Montpellier  Exchange,  Cheltenham. 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  H.,  82,  Granby  Street,  Leicester. 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  Y.,  14,  New  Bond  Street,  Bath. 

Towerzey,  Mr.  A.,  7,  Regent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Townsend,  Mr.  C,  4,  Union  Street,  Bristol. 

Townson,  Mr.  W.,  2,  Russell  Street,  Liverpool. 

Treeweeks,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Main  Street,  Pembroke. 

Tremeer,  Mr.  J.  J.,  66,  Boutport  Street,  Barnstaple. 

Trick,  Mr.  M. ,  Oxford  Street,  Swansea. 

Trick,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Trim,  Mr.  E.,  9,  Wellington  Terrace,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 

Tritton,  Mr.  C.,  Address  unknown. 

Troake,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Helston,  ComwaU. 

Troake,  Mr.  R.  J.,  126,  White  Ladies'  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Troake,  Mr.  W.  H. ,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

Troke,  Mr.  C,  76,  Laurel  Grove,  Penge. 

Trotman,  Mr.  A.  C,  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Trotter,  Mr.  J.,  East  Linton,  Prestonkirk. 

Tronghton,  Mr.  C,  72,  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool. 

Truman,  Mr.  H.  V.,  Thames  Street,  Sunbury. 

Tuck,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Fore  Street,  Tiverton,  Devonshire. 

Tuck,  Mr.  W.  B.,  42,  Warton  Street,  Lloyd  Square,  W.O. 

Tucker,  Mr.  C,  Bridport. 

Tucker,  Mr.  H.  S.,  139,  Great  Hampton  Itow,  Birmingham. 

Tucker,  Mr.  R.  L.,  9,  North  Street,  Bristol. 

Tully,  Mr.  J.,  senr..  Glen  Vue  Works,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

Tupholme,  Mr.  E.  H.,  394,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Tupholme,  Mr.  J.  T.,  1,  Coleheme  Terrace,  West  Brorapton,  S.W. 

Tumbull,  Mr.  H.  J. ,  Tavistock  Place,  Sunderiand. 

Turner,  Mr.  C.  E.,  63,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Turner,  Mr.  G.,  Honiton. 

Turner,  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  Toad  Lane.  Rochdale. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  Chemical  Works,  Queen's  Ferry,  Flintshire. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  Beaumont  Street,  Hexham. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  Kingsbury  Square,  Aylesbury. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  118,  Princess  Buildings,  The  Moor,  Sheffield. 
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Tarner,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Cleator  Moor,  via  Ounforth,  Oamberland. 

Tamer,  Mr.  B.,  Onndle,  Northamptonshire. 

Tomey,  Mr.  S.  B.,  183,  Union  Street,  Plymoath. 

Taraer,  Mr.  T.  Longton,  North  StoiForcbhiro. 

Tnrtoo,  Mr.  R.  C,  Address  unknown. 

Tnson,  Prof.  R,  V. ,  F.I.O.,  F.C.8. ,  YeterinaryOoUege,  Camden  Town.  N.  W. 

Twaddle,  Mr.  B. ,  84,  Maitland  Street,  Glasgow. 

Twemlow,  Mr.  B.,  91,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 

Twinberrow,  Mr.  J. ,  53,  Broad  Street,  Woroester. 

Tyler.  Mr.  T.,  High  Street,  Stoorport. 

Tyrer,  T.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  Garden  Whari;  Battersea,  S.W. 

Umuey,  0.,P.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  50,  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 

Upton,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Wallingford,  Berks. 

Urwick,  Mr  W.  W.,  60,  St.  George's  Road,  PimUoo,  S.W. 

Vance,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Vance,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Vanghan,  Mr.  W.  G.,  51,  North  Parade,  Aberystwith. 

Vennall,  Mr.  G.,  Cranleigh,  Guildford. 

Verity,  Mr.  R.,  85,  Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Vince,  Mr.  J.,  37,  Cheapside,  Lancaster. 

Virgo,  Mr.  C,  The  Foregate,  Worcester. 

Vizer,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Belgrade  House,  Chorch  Road,  Cliftonyille,  Brighton. 

Voce,  Mr.  W.  G.,  52,  Haleswen  Road,  Netherton,  near  Dadlej. 

Voelcker,  A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  89,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Wade,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Lewisham  High  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

Wakefield,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Blackmore  Honse,  MalTcrn  Wells. 

Wakebam,  Mr.  C,  Helston. 

Walkden,  Mr.  J.,  8,  Thirlmere  Road,  Liverpool. 

Walker,  Mr.  B.  A.,  26,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 

Walker,  Mr.  C,  8,  Cannon  Street  Road,  E. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.,  200,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Walker  Mr.  J.,  149,  Widemarsh  Street,  Hereford. 

Walker,  J.  F.,  M.A.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.8.,  16,  Gilligate,  York. 

Walker,  Mr.  T.,  Uddingston,  near  Glasgow. 

Wallace,  Mr.  W.,  71,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Wallwork,  Mr.  J.,  04,  Elliott  Street,  Tyldesley,  near  Manchester. 

Walpole,  Mr.  W.,  White  Lion  Road,  Yarmonth. 

Walsh,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Tnubridge  Wells. 

Walters,  Mr.  J.,  26,  Patrick  Street,  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

Walton,  Mr.  J.,  298,  High  Street  West,  Snnderland. 

Walton,  Mr.  M.  F.,  West  End,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Walton,  Mr.R.,  High  Street,  Maidenhead. 

Wand,  Mr.  S.,  18,  Hajmarket,  Leicester. 

Wand,  Mr.  T.,  20,  Layerthorpe,  York. 

Ward,  G.,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Leeds. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.,  39,  Eastgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.,  St.  Peter's  Bridge,  Derby. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.  S.,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.  S.,  2,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe. 

Ward,  W.,  F.C.S.,  South  Street,  Sheffield. 

Wameford,  Mr.  F.,  50,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton. 

Warner,  Mr.  G.  T.,  1,  Mall,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Warren,  Mr.  G.,  Address  unknown. 

Warren,  Mr.  W.,  24,  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Warriner,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Union  Road,  St.  Ann's  Well  Road,  Nottingham. 

Warrior,  Mr.  H.,  Northallerton. 

Warwick,  Mr.  D.  H.,  Milbank  Crescent,  Hartlepool. 
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Waatie,  Mr.  P.,  188,  Lower  Kennifigtoii  Laae,  S.E. 

Waterall,  Mr.  G.  E.,  Ohapel  Bar,  Nottingham. 

Waters,  Mr.  H.  G.,  Emaworth,  Hante. 

WatkinB,  Mr.  W.  H.,  19.  Castle  Street,  Tredegar. 

WatkineoD,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Market  Street,  Famworth,  Bolton. 

Watson,  Mr.  H.,  Jan.,  Laeeby,  near  Chrimsby. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  (Messrs.  Hirst  it  Co.),  Aire  Street,  Leeds. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  £.  H.,  Rose  Comer,  Norwich. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  H.,  30,  Scltaire  Boad,  Shipley,  Leeds. 

Watson,  Mr.  M.,  33,  Pradhoe  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Watson,  Mr.  R.  T.,  68,  Ormonde  Street,  Jarrow. 

Watson,  llr.  T.  D.,  23,  Cross  Street,  Finsbary,  B.C. 

Watson,  W.  H.,  F.C.B.,  F.R.M.S.,  Brayatones,  Beekermont,  Carnforth. 

Watts,  Mr.  C.  C,  Cliftonyille,  Brighton. 

Watts,  Mr.  H.,  14,  Hamond  Street,  Chatham. 

Watts,  J.,  D.Sc.,F.I.C.,  F.O.8.,  67,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Watts,  Mr.  J.,  Dndley  HiU,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Watts,  Mr.  L.  B.,  175,  Pond  Street,  Sheffield. 

Watts,  Mr.  W.,  10,  Bedford  Terraoe,  Kensington,  W. 

Watts,  Mr.  W.  M.,  32,  Lower  Whiteeross  Street,  E.C. 

Watts,  W.  M.,  D.So.,  F.C.S.,  Giggieswiek  Sohool,  Settte,  Yorks. 

Wangh,  Mr.  J.,  178,  Chapel  Street,  Salford. 

Wealthall,  Mr.  A.,  156,  Great  Jaokson  Street,  Hnlme,  Manchester. 

Weafer,  Mr.  T.,  The  liispensary,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham. 

Webb,  Mr.  £.  A.,  Balisbnry  Honse,  Tomham  Green,  W. 

Webber,  Mr.  C.  F.,  Market  Plaoe,  Sidmoath,  Devon. 

Webster,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Dispensary  Lane,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Webster,  Mr.  S.  M.,  38,  Bridge  Street,  Warrington. 

Welberry,  Mr.  G.,  Bridge  Gate,  East  Retford. 

Welch,  Mr.  C,  161,  King's  Road,  Reading. 

Welch,  Mr.  T.,  29,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WeUs,  Mr.  T.,  2,  Shirland  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Wells,  Mr.  W.  F.,  janr.,  62,  Upper  Sackrille  Street,  Dublin. 

Welton,  Mr.  H.,  6,  Bishop  Street,  Coventry. 

West,  Mr.  E.  R.,  17,  Strand,  Dawlish. 

West,  Mr.  T.,  61,  Chester  Boad,  Stretford,  Manchester. 

West,  Mr.  W.,  16,  Horton  Lane,  Bradford. 

Westlake,  Mr.  J.,  4,  High  Street,  Button. 

Weston,  Mr.  C,  4,  Regent's  Parade,  Mill  Street,  Yentnor,  Isle  of  Wight 

Weston,  Mr.  G.,  South  Street,  Sleaford,  Linos. 

Weston,  Mr.  S.  J.,  161,  Westboume  Terrace,  W. 

Westrup,  Mr.  J.  B.,  76,  Kensington  Park  Road,  W. 

Wheeldon,  Mr.  J.,  241,  Stockport  Road,  Manchester. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  J.  W.,  1,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

Whewell,  G.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Exchange  Chambers,  Blaokbnm. 

While,  Mr.  W.  J.,  123,  London  Street,  Reading. 

Whincup,  Mr.  W.,  404,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N. 

White,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Mayiaeld,  Sussex. 

White,  Mr.  F.,  London  Road,  Nottingham. 

White,  Mr.  G.  H.,  39,  Commercial  St.,  Mountain  Ash,  Glamorganshire. 

White,  Mr.  J.  W.,  62.  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

White,  Mr.  W.,  15,  Weetgate,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Whitfield,  Mr.  H.,  46,  High  Street,  Worcester. 

Whitfield,  J.,  F.C.S.,  113,  Westborongh,  Scarborough. 

Whitford,  Mr.  J.  G.  P.,  20,  Mardyke  Parade,  Cork. 

Whitrow,  Mr.  B.,  16,  St.  James's  Terraoe,  Winchester. 

Whittaker,  Mr.  E.,  82,  Regent  Road,  Salford,  Lanes. 

Whittle,  Mr.  S.,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Whittles,  Mr.  H.,  44,  Wheeler  Street,  LozeUs,  Birmingham. 

Whysall,  Mr.  W.,  Grantham. 
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Whjte,  Mr.  W.,  110,  TrongftUk,  Glasgow. 

Wiggins,  Mr.  H.,  236,  Boathwark  Park  Boad,  BermoDdBey,  8,£. 

Wild,  Mr.  F.,  299,  Oxford  Street.  Manohettor. 

Wild,  Mr.  J.,  Caarendon  Place,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

Wilday,  Mr.  G-.  B.,  Address  anknown. 

Wildsmith,  Mr.  B.,  94,  West  Street,  Leeds. 

Wiles,  Mr.  B.,  1,  Mitchell  Street,  Sheffield. 

Wilford,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Lover  Parliameiit  Street,  NoUingham. 

Wilkes,  Mr.  J.  S.,  286,  Broad  Street,  BirminghaQt 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  B.  J.,  1,  Middleton  Road,  Eingsland,  E. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  G.,  267,  Waterloo  Road,  Manchester.  ^ 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  B.,  High  Street,  Eippai,  near  Leeds. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  T.,  270,  Begent  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  114,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.B. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  Hope  Street,  Orook,  Dnrhana. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  268,  Oheetham  Hill,  Manohester. 

Wilkinson-Newsholme,  Mr.  a.  T.,  74,  Market  PUoe,  Sheffield. 

Wilks,  Mr.  M.,  70,  Market  Plaee,  Burnley,  Lanos. 

Will,  Mr.  W.  W.,  30,  Lower  Hall  Street,  Montrese,  N.B. 

WiUan,  Mr.  B.,  5,  Market  Street,  UlTerston. 

Willan,  Mr.  W.,  8,  Friargate,  Preston,  Lanos. 

Williams,  Mr.  0.  J.,  4,  Si  John's,  Warwick. 

Williams,  Mr.  B.,  Oerrig-y-Draidiim,  DeBhighshire. 

Williams,  Mr.  E.,  Milkwood  Boad,  Brixton. 

Williams,  Mr.  B.,  10,  Wrexham  Street,  Mold. 

Williams,  Mr.  G>.  L.,  Bnmbam,  Somerset. 

Williams,  Mr.  H.  W.,  1,  High  Street,  Barmonth. 

Williams,  J.,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  16,  Cross  Street,  Haiton  Garden, 

Williams,  Mr.  J,,  72,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.,  Victoria  Road,  Aldershot. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Tarret  Hoase.  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  J.,  14,  Clifton  Villas,  BCaida  Vale,  W. 

WiUiams,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Nelson  Street,  Swansea. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  V.,  St.  Alban's  House,  Weymouth. 

Williams,  Mr.  B.,  St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire. 

Williams,  Mr.  R.,  824,  Coldhaibonr  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Williams,  Mr.  T.,  11,  Bute  Street,  Cardiff. 

Williams,  Mr.  T.  N.,  13,  High  Street,  Aberdara. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  266,  Crown  Street,  Liverpool. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  Llaniyilin. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  D.,  High  Street,  Hamfwtead,  N.W. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  H.,  18,  Upper  Baker  Street,  W. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Hayle,  Cornwall. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  J.,  187,  Cannon  Street,  £.0. 

Willis,  Mr.  B.  W.,  59,  High  Street,  Eyesham. 

Willis,  Mr.  C,  55,  High  Street,  King's  Lymn. 

Willmott,  Mr.  W.,  King's  College  Hospital,  W.C. 

Willmott,  Mr.  W.,  The  Brewery,  Sheffield. 

Wills,  Mr.  G.  S.  V.,  Gladstone  Honse,  St.  George's  Road,  Soathwsrk. 

WiUsher,  Mr.  S.  H.,  High  Street,  Tenterden. 

Wilson,  Mr.  C.  F.,  28,  Liverpool  Road,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Wilson,  Mr.  G.,  40,  Catbcart  Street,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.,  19,  Basholme  Boad,  Manohester. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  General  Infirmary,  Derby. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  50,  Charlotte  Street,  Leith,  N.B. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  H. ,  5,  West  Park,  Harrogate. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  N.,  16,  Loven  Street,  Bdinbnrgh. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  P.,  115,  London  Street,  Beading. 

Wilson,  Mr.  T.,  Stowmarket. 
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WilflOD,  Mr.  W.,  21,  High  Street,  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 
Wing,  Mr.  G-.  Nm  Melton  Mowbray. 
Wing,  Mr.  Lewis,  Cbislehorst,  W.,  Kent. 
Wink,  Mr.  J.  A.,  6,  Barge  Yard,  Bncklersbory,  E.G. 
Witherington,  Mr.  8.  H.,  410,  Wandsworth  Boad,  Olapham,  S.W. 
Wood,  Mr.  A.,  New  Brentford. 
Wood,  Mr.  A.,  6,  London  Boad,  Sheffield. 
Wood,  Mr.  E.  B.,  46,  Hollo  way  Head,  Birmingham. 
Wood,  Mr.  F.,  18,  Clarence  Street,  Cheltenham. 
Wood,  Mr.  B.,  25,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield. 
•      Wood,  Mr.  W.,  Pontypool. 

Wood,  Mr.  W.  A.,  81,  Church  Street,  Hanslet,  Leeds. 

Woodcock,  Mr.  J.,  16,  Soathgates,  Leicester. 

Woodcock,  Mr.  P.  D.,  CaWert  Street,  Norwich. 

Woodcock,  B.  C,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  23,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster. 

Woodhead,  Mr.  J.  T.,  29,  Paradise  Street,  Liverpool. 

Woodhead,  W.  H.,  M.D.,58,  Grosvenor  Street,  Manchester. 

Woodland,  Mr.  J.,  52,  Alexandra  Boad,  Cambridge  Jane,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

Woodland,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 

Woodward,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Bridgewater. 

Woolcott,  Mr.  C,  49,  Upper  Parade,  Leamington. 

Woolley,  Mr.  G.  S.,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

WooUey,  Mr.  Hermann,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Woolrich,  Mr.  C.  B.,  Uttoxeter,  Staffs. 

Wooster,  Mr.  J.  R.,  4,  Broadway,  Tamham  Green,  W. 

Wootton,  Mr.  A.  C,  Grove  Hoose,  Shacklewell,  £. 

Wootton,  Mr.  P. ,  George  Street,  Lnton,  Beds. 

Worfolk,  Mr.  F.,  57,  Bridge  Street,  Bolton. 

Worrall,  Mr.  T.  W.,  11,  Theala-e  Street,  Preston. 

Worth,  Mr.  E.,  Town  Hall,  Boornemouth. 

Wortbington,  Mr.  W.,  42,  Eennlngton  Boad,  Soathport. 

Wright,  Mr.  A.,  109,  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 

Wright,  A.,  A.K.C.,  441,  Strand,  W.O. 

Wright,  C.  R.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.I.C.,F.C.S.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  W. 

Wright,  Mr.  G.,  102,  High  Street,  Bnrton-on- Trent. 

Wright,  Mr.  G.  H.,  103,  Boro'  High  Street,  S.E. 

Wright,  Mr.  J.,  165,  King  Street,  Yarmouth. 

Wright,  Mr.  W.  F.,  30,  Begent  Street,  Leamington. 

Wright,  Mr.  W.  0.,  56,  Great  Scotland  Road,  LirerpooL 

Wright,  Mr.  W.  R.,  High  Street,  Chatteris. 

Wrighton,  Mr.  T.  H.  G.,  Market  Place,  Cannock. 

Wyatt,  Mr.  H.,  20,  Derby  Road,Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Wybom,  Mr.  J.  M.,  69,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Wyke,  Mr.  J.,  61,  Cross  Street,  Abergavenny. 

Wylde,  Mr.  S.,  86,  Louisa  Road,  Breckfield  Boad,  Liverpool. 

Wyles,  Mr.  W.,  338,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wyley,  Mr.  J.,  Coventry. 

Wyley,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry. 

Wylie,  Mr.  D.  N.,  1,  South  College  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Wylie,  Mr.  T.,  Port  Glasgow. 

Wyllie,  Mr.  A.,  287,  High  Street,  Glasgow. 

Wyman,  Mr.  J.,  Charles  Street,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C. 

Wynne,  Mr.  E.  P.,  3,  Pier  Street,  Aberystwith. 

Yates,  Mr.  D.,  32,  Darwen  Street,  Blackburn. 

Yates,  Mr.  F.,  64,  Park  Street,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Yeomans,  Mr.  J.,  Sydney  Street,  Cambridge. 

Yewdall,  Mr.  E.,  66,  Wade  Lane,  Leeds. 

Young,  Mr.  A.,  Address  unknown. 

Young,  C,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin.,  50,  Ann  Street,  Dundee. 
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Young,  Mr.  D.,  80,  West  Market  Place,  Cirenoeeter. 

Tonug,  Mr.  J.,  16,  GaUowtree  (Hte,  Leicester. 

Tonng,  Mr.  J.,  20,  High  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 

Tonng,  Mr.  J.,  Folds  Boad,  Bolton. 

Young,  J.  R.,  F.C.S.,  Sankey  Street,  Warrington. 

Young,  Mr.  J.  B.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Young,  Mr.  R.  F.,  New  Bamet. 

Young,  Mr.  W.,  8,  Neeld  Terrace,  Harrow  Boad,  W. 


NOTICE. 

Members  vnU  please  report  any  inaceuracies  in  these  lists  to 

Pbopbssob  Attpibld,  Hon.  Oen.  See,, 

17,  Bloomsbwry  BqrMwe, 

London,  W.O. 
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For  Alphabetical  List  of  N<tmeg,  see  page  318. 
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Aberdare. 
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JODM,  D.  W. 
Bichardfl,  J. 
Sims,  W. 
Thomas,  W.  J. 
WiUiams,  T.  N. 

Aberdeen. 
DftTidson,  C. 
Eddie,  W. 
Glegg,  J. 
Gordon,  J. 
Gordon,  W. 
McGregor,  G. 
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Paterson,  S. 
Battray,  W. 
Straoban,  A. 

Aberdeen  (Old). 
Boss,  B. 

Aberford. 

Bishworth,  H. 

Abergavenny. 
Wyke,  J. 

Abergele. 

Lloyd,  E.,  Jan. 

Aberystwlth. 
Davies,  D.  J. 
Davies,  J.  H. 
EUis,  B. 
Vanghan,  W.  G. 
"Wynne,  E.  P. 


Accrington. 
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Cooper,  M.(Cbarch.) 

Airdrie,  N.B. 
Haryie,  J. 

Aldershot. 

Fairbank,  F.  W. 
Williams,  J. 

Alfreton. 

Bobinson,  J.  8. 

Alnwick. 

Newbigin,  J.  L. 
Simpson,  G. 

Alresford. 

Biohardson,  T.  H. 

Alston. 

Thompson,  G. 

Altrinchaxn. 
Hagbes,  E. 

Alva  (Stirlingshire). 
MoNiool.  J. 

Ambleside. 
Bell,  T. 
BeU,  T. 

Anerley. 
BuUock,  F. 

Appleby. 

Longrigg,  J. 


Arbroath. 

Bam,  D.  H. 
Ogilvie,  W.  0. 
Beid,W. 

Ardrossan. 
Gemmell,  H. 

Armagh. 
Hillock,  J. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Cooper,  A. 
Johnson,  S.  E. 
Matthews,  C. 

Ashford,  Kent. 
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Stedmau,  L. 

Ashton-on-R  ibble. 
Fisher,  J. 

Ashton--und  er- 
Lyne. 

Belfield,  W. 
•Bostock,  W 
Hirst,  J. 
Thatcher,  T. 

Atherstone. 
Orme,  W. 

Athy. 

ConoUy,  S.  J. 

Axminster. 
Gnnn,  F.  J. 

Aylesbury. 
Olift,  H. 
Tamer,  J. 
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Ayr. 

BaiUB,  W. 

Bacup. 

DjiOD,  A. 
Batcliffe,  C.  H. 

Baldock. 

Bally,  E.  F. 

Ballycroy. 
Croly,  T.  H. 

Ballyxnena 
Beatty,  J. 

Baxnpton. 
Gare,  W. 

Banbury. 

Sim[>Bon,  T. 
(Bloxham.) 

Banchory. 
Lanao,  A. 

Bangor. 

BobertB,  K. 

Barking,  £asex. 
Pitt,  F.  B. 

Barmouth. 
Williams,  H. 

Barnard  Castle. 
Gardner,  W. 
Gibson,  B.  W. 

Bamet. 

Hnggins,  G.  T. 

Bamsley. 
Homer,  B. 
Iberson,  J. 

Barnstaple. 
Goss,  o. 
Symons,  W. 
Tremeer,  J.  J. 

Barrow^-on-Hnm- 
ber. 
HamtltoD,  W 

Barton-on-Hum- 
ber. 
Tomlinson,  H.  J. 

Barton -under- 
NeediHTood. 
CoW,  J. 


Basingstoke. 
8app,  A. 

Bath. 

Appleby,  B.  J. 
Bamitt,  F. 
Brooke,  0. 
Caswell,  H.  W. 
Commans,  R.  D. 

KTrin^  0. 

HilHer,  H. 
Hughes,  J.  E. 
Hnmby,  L.  W. 
Marsh,  J.  H. 
Merrikin,  J.  B. 
Toone,  J.  V. 

Bathgate. 
Frieland,  /. 

Battle. 

Brailsford,  H. 

Beauly. 

Mitchell,  A. 

Beccles. 

Coant,  8. 
Beckenham,  Kent. 

Day,  T.  8. 

Griffin,  T. 

Bedale. 

Bellamy,  B. 
Hawkin,J. 

Bedford. 

Gathbert,  J.  M. 
Norman  J.  8. 

Beeston. 
Faull.  E. 

Belfast. 
Bail,  T. 
Clotwortby,  8. 
Conlter,  J. 
Dobbin,  W. 
Gosgar,  J.  J. 
Hariett,  J.  H. 
Hodges,  J.  F. 
Hodges,  J.  F.  W. 
MeMolleD,  F. 
Pavne,  J.  C.  0. 
Prmg,  R.  W. 

Belllngham. 

Staintboipe,  W.  W. 

Belper,  Derby. 
Bnrkinshaw,  W.  T. 


Berrlew. 
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Bervie. 

BobertMB,  D. 
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Tweed. 
Carr,  W.  G. 
Canr,  W.  P. 

Betley,  StaflQs. 
Place,  F.  W. 

Beverley. 
Hobson.  C. 
James,  K. 
Marshall,  T. 
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Bandiland,  B.  B. 

Biggleswade. 
MaxveU,  G.  N. 

Bllston. 
Gray,  0. 
Keames,  B.  H. 
Lloyd,  G.  H. 

Bingley,  Torks. 
Gill.  G. 
Perfect,  B. 
8kirrow,  W.  B. 

Birkenhead. 
Bennett,  H. 
Oocte,  W.  K. 
•DattoB,  J. 
Fairoett,  J. 
Foolkes,  W.  J. 
Mnllook,  B. 
Nicholson,  H. 
Shaw,  B.  H. 
Stewart,  J. 

Birmingham. 
Arblaster,  C.  J. 
Atkins,  W.  8. 
Austin,  W. 
Barclay,  T. 
Bates,  J. 
Clayton,  F.  0. 
Dewflon,  8. 
Foster,  J.  A. 
Grady,  F. 
Griffin,  J.  T. 
Haydon,  W.  F. 
Holdsworth,  T.  W. 
Jardine,  W.  D. 
Jones,  H.  W. 
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Kimberley,  W. 
Leah,  G.  B. 
MiUer,  W.  C. 
Ozborrow,  E. 
Paletborpe,  S. 
Peri7,  G.  E. 
Robinson,  A.  £. 
Snape,  £. 
SouthaU,  A. 
BouthaU,  W. 
Tait,  L. 
Thonger,  G. 
Tnoker,  H.  8. 
Wearer,  T. 
Whittlee,  H. 
Wilkei,  J.  S. 
WiUiams,  J. 
Wood,  E.  B. 

Bishop  Auckland. 
Garruthers,  G. 
DobioBon,  T. 
Harbum,  B.  H. 
•Leigh,  J.  J. 
Tborbum,  H. 

Bishop*s  Castle. 
Owen,  J. 

Bishop  Stortford. 
Hardj,  J. 
Bpeechly,  G. 

Blackburn. 

Bickerdike,  W.  E. 
Booih,  J. 
Clayton,  J.  W. 
Gritobley,  T. 
•Farnwortb,  W. 
Moulden,  W. 
Whewell,  G. 
Yates,  D. 

Blackpool. 
Curtis,  T. 
Harrison,  J. 
Jaokson,  J. 

Blairgoivrie. 
Crarar,  J. 
Gi-ant,  W. 

Blanford. 
Bird,  M.  M. 

Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
Parker,  H. 
Miller,  W. 

Blyth. 

KendaU,J.  L. 


Bodmin. 

Williams,  J.  D. 

Bognor. 

Long,  A.  T. 

Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Blain,  W. 

Bowker,  W. 

Cartwright,  W.  A. 

Cballinor,  8.  M. 

Dutton,  F. 

Evans,  D.  O. 
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Forbes,  T.  W. 

Hurrison,  R. 
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Hart,  J. 

Hart,  W. 

Holmes,  T. 
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Holt,  A. 
Mason,  W.  B. 
Mather,  J. 
Morris,  T. 

(Farnwortb.) 
Moscrop,  T. 
PownaU,  T.  R. 
Tajlor,  J. 
Watkinson,  J.  W. 
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Worfolk.  F. 
Young,  J. 

BoxTowstoivness, 
N.B. 
Hughes,  F.  R. 

Boston. 

Clayton,  D.  T. 
Fowler,  W.  R. 
•Marshall,  R. 
Mells,  H.  (Kirton.) 
Pilley,  8. 
Pilober,  W.  J. 
Southwell,  C.  H. 

Boston  Spa. 
Gill,H. 
Rogerson,  M. 

Bourne. 

•Mills.  R.  M. 

Bournemouth. 
Shemmouds,  J. 
Trim,  E. 
Worth,  E. 

Brackley. 
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Saimders,  T.  P. 

Bradford,  York- 
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Appleyard,  R. 
BaUey,  J.  T. 
Beanland,  S. 
Bell,  F. 

Butterwortb.  A. 
Cockshott,  W. 
Drake,  W.  (Wyke.) 
FauU,  J. 
Handfortb,  £. 
Harrison,  T. 
Henderson,  C. 
Jackson,  J. 
King,  W. 
Lister,  S. 
MetcalXe,  A.  A. 
Newsbolme,  W. 
Parker,  S. 
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Pullan,  T. 
Rimmington,  F.  H. 
Bavage,  J.  L. 
Sharp,  J. 
Silson,  B.  W. 
Btead,  T. 
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Watts,  J. 
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Downing,  J.  G. 
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Vance,  J.  N. 
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Guest,  E.  P. 
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Thomas,   J. 
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N.B. 
Fane,  G. 

Bridgewater. 
Woodward,  J.  L. 
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Bridlington  Quay. 
DickinB,  J. 

Bridport. 
Beaob,J. 
Taoker,  C. 

Brierley  Hill. 
Geary,  E. 


Brigg. 


icbolson,  W.  0. 


Brighton. 
Barton,  H. 
BiUing,  T. 
Bnllen,  T. 
Cornish,  W. 
Cox,  A.  H. 
Dinnis,  J. 
Edwards,  J. 
Else,  W. 
Ettles,  J. 
Foster,  F. 
Gibson,  W.  H. 
Glaisyer,  T. 
Guy,  F. 
Gwatkin,  J.  T. 
Haffenden,  T. 
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Padwick,  J. 
Bobson,  T. 
•Savage,  W.  D. 
Savage,  W.  W. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Spraokett,  W. 
Vizer,  E.  B. 
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Watts,  C.  0. 
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HoLmes,  F.  G. 

Bristol. 

Ackerman,  T. 
Alien,  B. 
Berry,  W. 
Boome,  C. 
Boacher.  T. 
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Dadden,  B.  M. 
England,  W. 
Fardou,  H. 
Freestone,  T.  M. 
Gare,  J. 


Gregory,  W. 

Hatch,  R.  M. 

Jeffery,  H. 

Jennings,  T.  H. 

Lockyer,  W.  J. 

Long,  J.  T. 

Matthews,  H. 

Newman,  B. 

Pitman,  J. 

Plumley,  J.  G. 

Presley,  E. 
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Sprackett,  G. 
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Stoddart,  W.  W. 

Stroud,  J. 
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Townsend,  C. 

Tucker,  R.  L.  (Red- 
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Wright,  0.  W. 
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Olive,  W.  T. 

Bromsgrove. 
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Taylor,  W.  G. 
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Green,  J. 
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Roberts,  G. 

Broseley. 
Stevens,  J. 
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*Buckie. 

Bremner,  J. 

Buckingham. 
Kingerlee,  G. 

Builth. 

Thomas,  W. 

Bum  ham,  Kssex. 
Ellis,  W. 

Bumham,  Somer- 
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Burnley. 

Ashworth,  T. 
Cowgill,  B.  H. 
Hay,  D.  (Kelson.) 
Hitchin,  R. 
*  Thomas,  R. 
Wilks,  M. 
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Thomas,  T.  R. 
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Crampton,  J. 
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Cardiff. 

Chatteris. 

Cirencester. 

CoUier,  J.  A. 

Wright,  W.  B. 

Cborefa,  A.  H. 

John.  W.  D. 

Smith.  C.  S. 

Jones,  J.  T. 

Cheddar. 

Young.  D. 

Joy,  F.  W. 

Bryne,  J. 

Proctor,  R.(Penarth.) 
Keynolda,  T.  (Caer- 
philly.) 
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Chelmsford. 
Baker,  0.  P. 

Clayton-le-Moors. 
Johnson.  M. 

Cheltenham. 

Cleator  Moor. 
Turner,  J.  E. 

Carlisle. 

Balcomb,  J. 

Fisher,  J.  J. 

•Barron,  W. 

Cleethorpes. 

Foster,  J. 

Beetham,  M. 

Peck,  F.  A. 

Graham,  J. 

Fletcher.  J. 
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•Thompson,  A. 

Smith,  N. 
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Todd,  J. 
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Walker,  J.  D. 

Wood,  F. 

Towerzey,  A. 
Troake,  B.  J. 

Carmarthen. 

Chertsey. 

Warner,  G.  T. 

Bees,  D. 

Boyce,  G. 

White,  J.  W. 

Carnforth. 

Chester. 

Clitheroe. 

WateodD,  W.  H. 

Baxter,  G. 
Grindley,  W. 

Harrison,  W. 

Carnoustie. 

Hodges,  W. 

Clones. 

Niool,  W. 

Marcham,  J. 
MiUs,  J. 

Murray,  E.  P. 

Carshalton. 

•Shepheard,  T. 

Clonmel. 

Thomley,  C. 

Chesterfield. 

Beynolds,  W.  J. 

Castlebar. 

Cantrell.  W. 

Clontarf. 

Devers,  H.  J. 

Greaves,  A. 

Bobinson.J.  0. 

Castleford. 

Chester-le-Street- 

Clun,  Salop. 

McHugh,  H.  S. 

Greenwell,  B.  H. 
Longbotham,  J. 

Darroll,  W. 

Castletown  I.  M. 

•Bobinson,  Joseph 

Coalville. 

Kerwode,  R.  H. 

(Stanley.) 

Porter,  J. 

Caterham  Valley. 

Chippenham. 

Cockermouth. 

Kdwards,  H. 

Coles,  J.  C. 

Bobinson,  W. 

Gerrig-y-Druldion. 

Chislehurst. 

Codnor. 

Famsworth,  T. 

Williams,  E. 
Chapeltoivn. 

Beaamont,C.F.J.B. 
Wing,  L. 

Gibson,  J. 

Chorley. 

Bradshaw,  J. 

Colchester. 
Cole,  F.  A. 

Chard. 

(Adlington.) 

HammertoD,  £. 

Churchoase,W.J.F. 

Shenstone.  J.  0. 

Woodland,  W.  F. 

Chndleigh. 

Cleave,  W. 

Coleshill. 

Chatham. 

Sumner,  J. 

Lamb,  T.  C. 

Church     Stretton, 

Bossiter,  J. 

Salop. 

CoUnsburgh,  N.B. 

Watts,  H. 

Phillips,  J. 

Todd,  T. 
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CoUumpton. 

Crieff. 

Derby. 

Foster,  J. 

Harley,  J. 

Barnes,  B. 

McKenzie,  W. 

CUfton.  F. 

Colne,  Lancashire. 

♦Frost,  G. 

Asqnith,  W.  0. 

Cromarty. 

Grindley,  G.  H. 

Johnstone,  W. 

Hefford,  C. 

Compton  Vemey. 
Hatton,  H. 

Crook. 

Marshall,  W. 
Monkhonse,  H. 

Wilkinson,  W. 

Stevenson,  B. 

Connah's  Quay. 
Jones,  K.  L. 

Crowle. 

Ward.  J. 
Wilson,  J. 

Pickering,  J. 

Consett. 
louie,  D. 

Croydon. 

Clarke,  A.  H. 

Devizes. 

Stewart,  E.  H. 

Cork. 

Bannister,  W. 
Beamish,  G.  P. 
Cooke,  J. 
Gonlding.  W. 
Harrington,  W. 
Jennings,  F.  H. 

Clarke  J. 

Devonport. 

Long,  H. 
Stannard,  F.  J. 

Cullen. 
Kemp,  J. 
Scivwright,  G. 

Barrett,  J.  T. 
Breeze,  G. 
•Oodd,  F. 

De-wsbury. 
Foster,  A. 
Vox    G 

Lester,  T.  B. 
Selkirk,  J. 
Spencer,  W.  A.  C. 
Snnner,  B. 

Cux)ar,  Fife. 
Caw,  J. 
Kemp,  J. 

Diss. 

Amyot,  T.  E. 
Cnpiss,  F. 
•Goatling,  T.  P. 

Whitford,  J.  G.  P. 

Dalkey. 

Beggs,  G.  D. 

Gostling,  W.  A. 

Gosham. 

Nicholson,  D.  G. 

Baker,  G. 

Dalkeith. 

Thrower,  £.  A. 

Baker,  T.  B. 

Btorie,  B. 

Whitrod,  H.  F. 

Govealry. 

Darlington. 
Bobmson,  J. 

DolgeUy. 

Aatley,  J. 

BoberU,  J.  G. 

Barrett,  F.  J. 

•Swenden,  J. 

Glover,  U. 

Doncaster. 

Hands,  B.  M. 

Dartford. 

Cranridge,  J. 

Hinds,  J. 

Armitage,  E.  H. 

Hasselbv,  T.  J. 

Hiscock,  B. 

Horrell,  A.  E. 

•Howorth,  J. 

Hodgkinson,  G. 

Shaw,  H.  W. 

•Powers,  K. 

Dartmouth. 

Stiles,  M.  H. 

Welton,  H. 

Bees,  W.  H. 

Wyiey,  J. 

Dorchester. 

Wyley,  W.  F. 

Darwen,  Lanes. 

Dnrden,  H. 

How,  W. 

Crawley, 

Leach,  J. 

Dawlish. 

Dorking. 

Cutcliffe,  G.  J. 

Olift,  J. 

Crediton. 

Jackson,  W. 

West,  E.  B. 
Deal. 

Douglas,  I.  M. 
Bowman,  £.  J. 

Crevre. 

Clarabnt,  J.  B. 

Dover. 

Bayley,  W. 

McDiarmid,  J.  B. 

Adams,  B.  W. 

Gray,  J.  T. 

•Bottle,  A. 

Kay,  J. 

Denny. 

Brown,  J.  F. 

Anderson,  E.  H. 

Cotterell,  W.  H. 

Creivkerne. 

Forster,  B.  H. 

Greaves,  J. 

Denton. 

Hambrook,  J.  B. 

Harris,  M.  0.  J. 

Arrandale,  W. 

Peake,  H. 
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DrifTield. 
Bordass,  J. 
Parkinson,  T. 
Bobs,  L.  B. 

Droit  wich. 
Taylor,  E. 

Dublin. 

Allen,  G.  A. 
Allen,  W. 
Bmnker,  J.  E. 
Draper,  H.  N. 
ETans,  J. 
Froedman,  F. 
Galwey,  B.  J. 
Goodwin,  J. 
GriflBn,  C.  H. 
Hamilton,  J.  T. 
Hartford,  J. 
Hartt,  C, 
•Hayes,  W. 
Holmes,  J.  T. 
Murphy,  W.  0. 
N  agent,  — 
Park,  W.  8. 
Purefoy,  B.  D. 
Qaeale,  J.  W. 
Quinlan,  F.  J.  B. 
Beynor,  A. 
Scott,  W. 
Simpson,  B. 
Stoney,  J.  D. 
Thompson,  S.  M. 
Tiehborue,  C.  B.  C. 
Wells,  W.  F. 

Dudley. 

*Dennison,  M. 
Fletcher,  J. 
HoUier,  E. 
Thompson,  J.  W. 

(Sedgley.) 
Voce,  W.G.  (Nether- 
ton.) 

Duffield. 
Cutting,  J. 
Scriven,  J.  S. 

Dufftown. 

Proctor,  A.  D. 

Dumbarton. 
Babtie,  J. 
Binuie,  B. 

Dumfries. 
Allan.  W. 
Fingland,  J. 
(Thomhill.) 


Duncanstone. 
Craig,  G. 

Dundee. 

Anderson,  A.  B. 
Davidson,  J.  A. 
Esplin,  A. 
Hardie,  J. 
•Hodge,  J. 
Kerr,  C. 
Maxwell,  D. 
Miller,  T.  S. 
Park,  W. 
Bnssell,  J. 
Young,  C. 

Dunfermline. 
Seath,  A. 
Btiell,  G. 

Dungannon. 
Marshall,  B.  C. 

Dunkeld. 

McDonald,  E. 

Dunse,  N.B. 
Guun,  W. 

Durham. 
•Burdon,  J. 
Bum,  W. 
Havton,  J.  W. 
Hunter,  F.  N. 
Lambert,  J. 
Sarsfield,  W. 

Ealing  Dean. 
Linford,  J.  S. 

Karlestown. 
Peake,  A. 
Smith,  J.  F. 

Easingwold. 
Bookledge,  J. 

Kastboume. 

HaU,  S. 

East  Dereham. 
Abram,  F.  W. 
Strangroom,  F. 
(Oley.) 

East  Grinstead. 
Martin,  H.  S. 
Tally,  J.,  senr. 

East  Retford. 
Appleby,  C. 
Fletcher,  F.  B. 
Welbury,  G. 


Eastivood. 
Ault,  J. 
Chambers,  J. 

Eccles. 

Howie,  W.  L. 

Edinburgh. 
Ainslie,  W. 
Aitken,  J. 
Aitken,  B. 
Anderson,  W. 
Archer,  T.  C. 
Baildon,  H.  B. 
Baildon,  H.  C. 
Blanshard,  G. 
Brown,  D. 
Bnchanan,  J. 
Clark,  W.  L 
Coates,  E. 
Dott,  D.  B. 
Ewing,  J.  L. 
Fairgrieve,  T. 
Gilmoar,  W. 
Gnthrie,  A.  D. 
Hay,  M. 
Laird,  G.  H. 
Macadam,  S. 
Macadam,  W.  I. 
MoCowan,  W. 
Maodonald,  J. 
Maofarlane,  A.  T. 
McGlashan,  D. 
Maokay,  G.  D. 
-Maekay,  J. 
Mackenzie,  J. 
Maclagan,  D. 
Macpherson,  0.  A 
Midgeley,  J.  H. 
Moinet,  F.  W. 
Morrison,  D. 
Napier,  A. 
Niven,  W.  R. 
Noble,  A. 
Pinkerton,  W. 
Puryes,  S. 
Baimes,  B. 
Smiles,  J. 
Smith,  P.  S. 
Smith,  T. 
Stephenson,  F. 
Stephenson,  J.  B. 
Symington,  T. 
Taylor,  A. 
Thompson,  T. 
Todd,  J. 
Wilson,  J.  H. 
Wylie,  D.  N. 
Toang,  J.  B. 
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Ely. 

Lincolna,  N. 

£tnsw^orth. 
Waters,  H.  G. 

Knnis. 

Seymour,  T.  T. 

Enniscorthy. 
Cooke,  P.  M. 

Epplng. 

Rowland,  T.  T. 

Esher. 
Ling,  E. 

Exeter. 

CoUett,  C.  B. 
Cooper,  G. 
Delves,  G. 
Gadd,  H. 
Hunt,  A. 
Husband,  J.  C. 
Napier,  G.  L. 
Pasmore,  G. 
Sheustone,  W.  A. 
Stone,  F.  W. 

Ex  mouth. 
Teed,  D. 
Thornton,  S. 

Eyam. 

Froggatt,  T.  W. 

Eye. 

Bishop,  B. 

Falkirk. 

Murdoch,  D. 

Falmouth 

Gutberidge,  J.  F. 
Newman,  W.  F. 

Fareham. 

Batchelor,  C. 
Franklin,  A. 

Farnham. 
Dunston,  A. 
Higgins,  W. 

Faversham. 

Lenfestey,  W.  G. 

Ferryhill. 
Smith,  R. 

Fethard. 

Burgees,  F.  C. 


Fleet'wood. 
Lofthouse,  J. 

Flint. 

Jones,  M. 

Folkestone. 
Goodlifife,  G. 
Lea,  J. 
Stainer,  J. 

Forebrldge,       Staf- 
ford. 

Spilsbury,  J. 

Forfar. 

Anderson,  D.  S. 

Form  by,  Lanes. 
Blood,  C. 

Forres. 

Michie,  J. 

Foulsham,  Norfolk. 
Newport,  W. 

Frizington. 
AUatt,  F.  T. 

Frodsham. 

Robinson,  J.  F. 

Frome. 

Harvey,  W.  B. 

Gainsborough. 
Olarkson,  T. 
Howlett,  W.  H. 

Gamrie. 

Stephen,  J. 

Gateshead. 
Brady,  H.  B. 
Elliott,  R. 

Glasgoiy. 
Adam,  T. 
Black,  J. 
Brodie,  R. 
Buchanan,  T.  D. 
Campbell,  J. 
Clarke,  J.  A. 
Clark.  S.  P. 
Cook,  £.  A. 
Cowan,  — 
Currie,  J. 
Davison,  T. 
De  Nance,  W.  C- 


Dickie,  J. 
Fairlie.  J.  E. 
Fairlie,  J.  M. 
Fenwick,  J. 
Forrest,  R.  W. 
Frazer,  D. 
Greig,  W. 
Guthrie,  P. 
Halley,  A. 
narrower,  P. 
Hume,  R. 
Hunter,  J.  C. 
Jaap,  J. 
Kennedy,  W. 
*Einninmont,  A. 
Lindsay,  T. 
Lockhart,  J. 
MoAdam,  R. 
Mace  wan,  W.  L 
MoLeod,  T. 
M'MUlan,  J. 
Muir,  G. 
Mnrdook,  J. 
Naime,  J.  S. 
Nicol,  J. 
Paris,  W. 
Paterson,  A. 
Paton,  — 
Pettigrew,  J.  W. 
Pinkerton,  J.  S. 
Rait,  R.  C. 
Bemmers,  B.  H. 
Rose,  A. 
Schmidt,  A, 
Semple,  J. 
Stanford,  E.  C.  C. 
Tennent,  G.  P. 
Twaddle,  R. 
Walker,  T. 
Wallace,  W, 
White,  J. 
Whyte,  W. 
Wyllie,  A. 

Gloucester. 
Berry,  E. 
Meadows,  H. 
Medd,  J. 
Stafford,  W. 
Ward,  J. 

Goole. 

Roulston,  B.  W. 

Govanhill. 
Steele,  J.  C. 

Gorleston, 
Gt,  Yarmouth.; 
Thurlby,  G. 
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Gosforth. 

Guisborough. 

Haverfordwest. 

Gaitekill,  J. 

Bancks,  A. 

Jenkins,  J. 

Gosport. 

Guiseley. 

Sannders,  D.  P. 

Mamby,  C. 

Archer,  J.  8. 

Hay. 

Gourock. 

Hadfleld. 

Danes,  J.  L. 

Barr.  R. 
Petera,  J. 

Jones,  J. 

Hayle. 

Williams,  W.  H. 

Govan. 

Danlop,  T. 

Halifax. 
Dyer,  W. 
Farr,  J. 

Heanor. 

Simpson,  D.  0. 

Grantham. 

Pedley,T.  (Triangle.) 

Cooper,  H.  G. 

Hebden  Bridge. 

Fisher,  F.  D. 

Haltwhistle. 

Hey,  D. 

Hall,  T. 

Mllligan,  D.  G. 

•Hopkinaon,  T. 

Bell,  J. 

Heckmondwike. 

Lnnn,  T. 

Booth.  J. 

Neweome,  J. 

Hamilton. 

Stephenson,  J.  N. 

Whysall,  W. 

Mackill,  R.  0. 

Stewart,  J 

Helen  burgh. 

Grassington. 

Harvie,  G. 

Chapman,  W. 

Hanley,  Stafford. 

Jones,  G.  H. 

Helmsdale. 

Great  Bedwin. 

Llovd,  J. 

Paterson,  J. 

Gerard,  G.  R. 

Smith,  A.  H. 

Great  Malvern. 
Metcalfe,  E.  H. 

Tirrell,  J. 
Wilson.  W. 

Helmsley. 
Allenby,  W. 

Great  Yarmouth. 
Gardner,  J.  R. 
Hayhoe,  W. 

Harleston. 
Borrett,  H. 
Mnskett,  J. 

Helston. 

Troake,  M.  H. 
Wakeham,  C. 

Lee,  J. 

Skoulding,  G.  3.  F. 

Walpole,  W. 

Harpenden. 
Busby,  J. 

Hemel  Hempstead 
Argue,  G. 

Wright,  J. 

Harrogate. 

Hereford. 

Greenock. 

Allanson,  C. 

Walker,  J. 

Armitage,  G. 
Baine,  J.  A. 

•Coupland,  J. 
Davis,  R.  H. 

Hertford. 

Duncan,  8. 

Tavlor,  J.  H. 

Durrant,  G.  B. 

Fisher,  T. 

W^ilson,  J.  H. 

M  Nanght,  A. 

Hexham. 

Stewart,  G.  C. 

Hartlepool, 

Riddle,  W.  B. 

"Wilson,  G. 

Harpley,  R.  B. 
Warwick,  D.  H. 

Turner,  J. 

Grimsby. 

Hey  wood. 

Bottrill,  G.  T. 

Harwich. 

Jackson,  J. 

Cook,  R. 

Bevan,  C.  F. 

Mills,  W.  H. 

Gossop,  G.  K. 

Harding,  J. 

Watson,  H. 

Hinckley. 

Haslingden. 

Gilbert,  G. 

Guernsey. 

Falshaw,  J. 

Pridmor©.  W. 

Anderson,  H.D. 

Arnold,  A. 

Hastings    and     St. 

Hindley. 

Leon  ards-on -Sea. 

SUngsby,  0.  8. 

Guildford. 

Garratt,  8. 

Jeflfries,  H. 

Keyworth,  G.  A. 

Hirwain. 

Vennall,    G.    (Cran- 

•Robinson,  J.  8. 

George,  J.  E. 

leigh.) 

Rossiter,  F. 

Sims,  J. 
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Hitchin. 

Bansom,  W. 

Hols'wrorlhy. 
OUver,  J.  C. 

Holyhead. 

Hughes,  J.  G. 

Holyrood. 

Maeaolay,  J.  J. 

Holy  wood. 
Guilei,  J. 

Honiton. 
Lee,  W. 
Turner,  G. 

Homcastle. 
Carlton,  W.  P 

Houghton-le- 
Spring. 
Bowell,  B.  H. 

Hoiffrden. 

Latham,  B.  J. 

Huddersfleld. 
Guthbert,  B. 
Jarmain,  G. 
Kaye,  H. 
King,  W. 
Bhodes,  G.  W. 
Swift,  T-  N. 

HuU. 

Allison,  E. 
Anholm,  A. 
Baynes,  J. 
Baynes,  J. 
•BeU,  C.  B. 
Benson,  J.  L. 
Clarke,  I. 
Dixon,  J. 
Earle,  F. 
Hall,  H.  B.  F. 
Hammond,  C.  T. 
Hay,  W. 
Lowther,  M.  K. 
Metcalfe,  C.  L. 
Milner,  J.  G. 
Myers,  G. 
Oldham,  J. 
Pickering,  A. 
Soutter,  J.  S. 
Staning,  W. 
Stbakes,  B.  M. 
Thomas,  A. 


Hungerford,  Barks. 
Taylor.  W.  G, 

Huntley. 

Shepherd,  J.  T. 
Beatt,  D. 

Hyde,  Cheshire. 
Bount,  P.  H. 
Curfew,  J. 
McClean,  J. 
Oldfield,  H. 
Wild,  J. 

Hythe. 

Lemmon,  B. 

Idle,  Yorks. 
Hopton,  £. 

Ilchester. 

Barrett,  T.  G. 

Ilford. 

Beal,  £.  J. 

Ilfracombe. 

Ward,  J.  S. 

Ilkeston. 
Merry,  W. 
Potts,  B.  S. 

Invergordon. 
Sinclair,  B. 

Inverness. 
Fraser,  J, 

IpS'fvich. 

Callaway,  L. 
Clifcon,  £.  S. 
Cornell,  W. 
Grimwade,  £. 
Sayer,  E.  C. 
•Wiggin,J. 

Ironville. 

Greaves,  W.  S. 

Irvine. 

Gillespie,  J. 
Mard  >ch,  G. 

Isleham. 
Diver,  B. 

Isle  of  Man. 

Brearey,  W.  A.  (Dou- 
glas.) 

Ixworth, 

Thurlow,  H. 


Jarrow7on-Tyne, 
Bose,  J.  D. 
Watson,  K.  T. 

Jedburgh. 
Peters,  J.  F. 

Jersey, 

Ereaat,  G. 

Keelby,   near 
Ulceby. 
Skinner,  M.  H. 

Kelso. 

Conaoh^r,  D. 
Dodds,  G.  F. 

Kendal. 

Bateson,  T. 
Coulter,  G. 

(Sedbergh.) 
Hind,  T.  W.  L. 
Kirkby,  B. 
•Severs,  J. 

Kenilivorth. 
Barton,  H.  £. 

Keswick. 

Henderson,  M.  J', 

Kettering. 

Hitchman,  H. 

Kidsgrove. 

Griffiths,  E.  H. 

Kilkenny. 
Sterling,  W. 
Walters,  J. 

Kilmarnock. 
Borland,  J. 

Kingsbridge, 
Devon. 
Troake,  W.  H. 

King's  Lynn,  see 
Lynn. 

Kingston-on- 
Thames. 
Brewster,  W. 
Tamplin,  E.  C. 

Kingstoivn. 
Bennett,  H. 

Kington,  Hereford. 
Stanway,  W.  H. 
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Kippax. 

Wilkmson,  R. 

Kirkby  Stephen. 
ArmBtroDg,  J. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Coutta,     A.    (Path- 
head.) 
Gorrie,  A. 
MackQight,  8.  W. 
Storrar,  D. 

Kirkintilloch. 
Morton,  T. 

Kirriemuir. 
Ford,  J. 

Knaresboro. 
Thompson,  J. 

Lampeter. 
Evans,  J.  W. 

Lanark,  N.  B. 
Cassels,  T. 
Chlslett,  G. 

Lancaster. 

•Bagnall,  W.  H. 
Battersby,  S. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Clark,  E. 
Hall,  W. 
Vinoe,  J. 

Landore. 

Thomas,  H.  J. 

Landport. 
Ball,  W. 
Hackman,  L.  L. 
Stanswood,  J. 

Langharne. 
David,  S.  8. 

Largs. 

Fraser,  A. 

Lauder. 
Leal,  A. 

Launceston. 
Eyre,  J.  8. 

Laurencekirk. 
Lawson,  W. 


Leamington. 
Barnitt,  J. 
Bollans,  E. 
Davie,  H. 
•Jones,  8.  U. 
Pullin,  W.  H. 
Sanson,  H. 
8mith,  8.  A. 
Spilsbxiry,  J. 
Woolcott,  0. 
Wright.  W.  P. 

Lechlade,  Glouces- 
tershire. 
Archer,  J. 

Ledbury,  Hereford. 

Freeman,  E. 

Leeds. 

Abbott,  J. 
Barracloagh,  1*. 
Brooke,  S. 
Brooke,  T. 
Bronghton,  A. 
Brown,  E. 
Brownhill,  R.  8. 
Clapham,  J. 
Clapham,  J.  W. 
Day,  J. 
Dann,  H. 
Ebdell,  J.  T. 
Exley,  G. 
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Estcourt,  C. 
Gee,  3. 

Gibbons,  T.  G. 
Gibson,  J. 
Gibson,  R. 
Gill,  J. 
Gill,  J.  W. 
Hall,  S. 
Hardeman,  J. 
Harrison,  0. 
Hart,  J. 
Hart,  T. 
Hilditch,  T. 
Haghes,  E.  G. 
Hunt,  L. 
Jackson,  A.  H. 
Jackson,  B.  F. 
Jackson,  G. 


Jones,  J. 
Kent,  G.  F. 
Ker,  A. 
Kerfoot,  T. 
Lane,  W. 
Mather,  W. 
Maunder,  B. 
Midgeley,  C. 
MitcbeU,  J. 
Mnmbray,  H.  G. 
Paine,  8. 
Pabner,  A.  N. 
Payne,  J.  B. 
Peatson,  H.  B. 
Pidd,  A.  J. 
Pratt,  G.  W. 
Pritchard,  J. 
Ramsbottom,  G. 
Ramsden,  W. 
Robinson,  B. 
Savage,  J.  W. 
Schorlemmer,  C. 
8iebold,  L. 
Standring,  J. 
Sugden,  8. 
Swinn,  C. 
Terry,  T. 
Thomson,  W. 
Twemlow,  R, 
Walker.  8.  J. 
Waliwork,  J. 
(Tildesley. ) 
Wealthall,  A. 
West,  T. 
Wheeldon,  J. 
Wild,  F. 
Wilkinson,  G. 
Wilkinson,  W. 
Wilson,  H. 
Woodhead,  W.  H. 
Woolley,  G.  8. 
Woolley,  H. 
Wylde,  — 

Mansfield. 
•Agar,  W. 
Oldham,  J. 
Patterson,  D.  J. 

Margate. 

bobbes,  A.  E. 

Market  Har- 
borough. 
Bragg,  W.  B. 
Mardn,  W. 

Marlborough. 
Rowe,  P.  M. 

Marsden. 
Roberts,  0. 


Marshfield. 
Garland,  J.  F. 

Martham. 
Green,  F. 

Maryport. 
Cockton,  J. 
Dixon,  J. 

Matlock  Bath. 
Tomlinson,  W. 

Matlock  Bridge. 

Hodgkinsou,  J.  S. 

Mayfield. 

White,  E.  A. 

Measham. 
Pattrick,  W. 

Melbourne,  Derby. 
Earp,  J. 

Melton-Movrbray. 

'     Wing,  G.  N. 

Merthyr. 

Daniel,  W.  L. 
Lewellyn,  R. 
Lewis,  J. 
Thomas,  R. 
While,  W.  J. 

Mevagissey. 
Kemble,  J. 

Mlddlesborough- 
on-Tees. 
Middleton,  J. 

Mlddleton. 
Roberts,  J. 

Mildenhall. 
Chiihey,  G.  J. 

Mlllom. 
Evans,  R. 
Richardson,  T. 

Milnthorpe. 

Fothergill,  S. 

Minchinhampton. 
Simpkins,  J. 

Mlrfleld,  Yorks. 
Crook,  C. 

Modbury. 
Lakeman,  N. 
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Moffat. 

Black,  J.  H. 

Mold. 

Barker,  B. 
Williams,  £. 

Monmouth. 
Key.  W. 

Montrose. 
Barren,  G. 
Will,  W.  W. 

Morecaxnbe. 
Birkett,  J. 
Gardner,  T. 

Moreton  Haxnp- 
stead. 
Eyana,  C.  E. 

Mossley. 
Baokley,  J. 

Mount  Sorrel. 
Tibbies,  W. 

Mountain  Ash. 
White,  G.  H. 

Narpeth. 

HoweU,  E.  J. 

Neath. 

Hatohins,  C. 

Needhani  Market, 
SufTolk. 
Harrington,  A. 

New  Bamet 
Field.  J.  J. 
Young,  R.  F. 

New  Beck  en  ham. 
Bell,  F.  R. 

Ne-w  Brentford. 
Wood,  A. 

Newcastle  (Staffs). 
Croydon,  E.  H. 

New^cactle-on- 
Tyne. 
Bellerby,  M. 
Bolam  J. 
•Brady.  A. 
Brockett.  R.  H. 
Coaies,  J.  H. 
Crozier.  W. 
Dobson.  J. 
Donn,  J. 


Frank,  J.  M. 
Harons,  J. 
Hnme,  A. 
Ismay,  J. 
Ismay,  J.  G. 
Jobflon,  R. 
Kirkup.  T. 
Marley.  W. 
Marreco,  A.  F. 
Martin.  N.  H. 
Owen,  W. 
Paitinson,  J. 
Proctor,  B.  8. 
Swan,  J.  W. 
Todd,  H.  T. 
Watson,  M. 
Webster.  B.  P. 
Welch,  T. 

New^castle-under- 
Lyne. 
Oartwright,  W. 
Gould,  J. 
Poole,  J. 

New^market. 
Rogers,  A.  R. 

New^port,  I.  W. 
Millidge,  W.  H. 

Newport,  Mon. 
Faulkner,  H. 
Garrett.  J.  0. 
Paine.  0. 
Young,  J. 

New^port  Pagnell. 
Taylor,  T. 

Newport,  Salop. 
Picken,  T.  W. 

Neivry. 

Connor,  8. 
HamUton,  W.  R. 

Newton  Abbot. 
Godfrey.  F. 
Ponsford.  J. 
Savage,  J.  W. 

Newtow^n,     Mont- 
gomeryshire. 
Lambert,  W.  H. 

New^ton  Steivart. 
MaoCreath.  J. 

Northallerton. 
Fairbum.  J. 
Warrior,  H. 


Northampton. 

Beny,  J.  P. 

•Bingley,  J. 

Blunt,  J.  H. 

Dadford.  T. 

Druce,  G.  0. 

Harris,  J. 

Jeyes,  P. 

Mayger,  W.  D. 

Mayger.  W.  J. 

Shipman,  J.  J. 

Sindall,  J.  W, 
North  w^ich. 

Clough.  J. 

Lee.  W. 
Norw^ich. 

Andrews.  G.  B. 

Baker.  P.  C. 

Caley,  A.  J. 

Cooke,  W. 

Crook.  W.  G. 

Cubitt,  0. 

Corder,  0. 

Cossey,  J. 

Eldridge,  J.  H. 

Fitch.  R. 

Fuller,  T.  B. 

Hayhoe,  W. 

Hill,  A. 

Nuthall,  £. 

Robinson,  J. 

Smith,  R.  B. 
•Sutton.  F. 
.    Tice,  R. 

Watoon.  J.  E.  H. 

Woodcock,  P.  D. 
Nottingham. 

Blankley,  W. 

Bolton,  C.  A. 

Crackle.  D. 

Dadley,  £. 

Dennis,  J.  L. 

Fitzhugh,  R. 

Guest,  W. 

Jackson.  R. 

Jenkins,  J.  T. 

Johnson,  B. 

Manfull,  H.  J. 

Mayfield,  J.  S. 

Oakland,  C. 

Parker,  W.  H. 

Parr,  S. 

Rayner.  J. 

Smith.  W. 

Smithurst,  J. 

Warriner,  C.  W. 

Waterall,  G.K. 

White.  F. 

WUford,  J. 
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Kuneaton. 
Iliflfe,  T.  P. 
Lester,  H. 

Oakham. 

Plant,  W.  E. 

Oldcastle. 
Gaynor,  P. 

Oldham. 

•BagBhaw,  W. 
Berry,  T. 
Braddock,  H. 
Firth,  W. 
Hargrayes,  H.  L. 
Harst,  J. 
Jackson,  J.  T. 
Jackson,  B. 
Parkinson,  W. 

Oldmeldrum,  N.  B. 
Daniel,  A. 

Ossett. 

Crispin,  W. 
Moore,  R. 

OUey. 

Pratt,  B.  M. 

Oundle. 

Roper,  H.  E. 
Tamer,  B. 

Over  Dar^iven. 
Cronshaw,  C. 

Oxford. 

Duck,  W.  B. 
Hitchcock,  G.  E. 
Houghton,  T. 
Odling,  W. 
Prior,  G.  T. 
Squire,  J. 
Telfor,  H.  V. 
Thnrland,  H. 

Padiham. 
Midgley,  F. 

Paignton. 
Merson,  W. 
Sherriff,  G. 

Paisley. 
Cullen,  T. 
Hatriek,  J.  B. 
MoMorray,  J. 

Patrlcroft. 
Bowden,  W. 

Peebles. 

MorisoD,  G. 


Peel. 

Cowley.  W. 

Pembroke. 
John,  D.  W. 
Treeweeks,  B.  H. 

Pembroke  Bock. 
Bowling,  J. 

Penrith. 

•Kirkbrida,  W. 
Redfem,  T. 
Wilson,  J. 

Pentraeth. 
Elias,  J.  B. 

Penzance. 

Cornish,  H.  R. 

Pershore. 
Drew,  J. 

Perth. 

Donald,  D. 
Gowans,  J. 

Peterboro. 
Bright,  R. 
Bead,  H.  H.. 

Petersfield. 

Edgeler,  W.  B. 

PUtenweena. 
Crisp,  D. 

Plumstead. 
Ringrose,  G. 
Clarke,  W.  H. 

Plymouth. 
Allen,  J. 
•Balkwill,  A.  P. 
Bordwood,  J. 
Clark,  R.  J. 
Coker,  0.  C. 
EUott,  S.,jnnr. 
Foster,  F.  H. 
Purneaux,  W.  H. 
Heaider,  H.  P. 
Lake,  R. 
Lewin,  A.  C. 
Lake,  R.  S. 
Mark,  G. 
Marshall,  0.  W. 
Moore,  W.  V. 
Netting,  J.  G. 
Stickey,  S.  T. 
Tomey,  8.  B. 


Pontefract. 
Spink,  0.  C. 

Pontypool. 
Wood,  W. 

Pontyjpridd. 
Daties,  J. 
George,  B.  A. 
Key,  W.  H. 

Poole. 

Atkins,  T.  W. 
Penney,  W. 

Portaferry. 
Filson,  A. 

Portarllngton. 
Staunton,  G.  H. 

Port  Glasgow. 
Wylie,  T. 

Portobello. 

Fitzgerald,  A.  H. 
Kemp,  D. 
Nesbit,  J. 

Portsea. 
Spear,  G. 

Portsmouth. 
Howlett,  H.  T. 

Port  Talbot. 

Evans,  E. 
(AberaTon.) 

Prescott. 

Slack,  J.  K. 

Presteigne. 

Hughes,  W.,  junr. 

Preston. 

Brown,  W.  B. 
FriU,  W.  E. 
Goring,  R. 
Hargreaves,  M. 
Hillidge,  G. 
Meroer,  J. 
Sniith,  W. 
Tomlinson,  J. 
Warrall,  T.  W. 
Willan,  W. 
Wright,  J.  A. 

Prestonkirk. 
Trotter,  J. 
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Prestwich. 
Johnson,  F. 
Mercer,  A. 

Queen*!5  Ferry, 

Flintshire. 

Turner,  J. 

Queenstown. 

Hougliton,  B.  W. 

Ramsbottom. 
Morton,  J. 

Ramsey. 

Palmer,  F.  W. 

Ramsey  (I.  of  Man). 
Laughlen,  W. 

Ramsgate. 
Balcb,  £. 
Daniel,  S. 
Fieher,  F.  W. 
Fiaher,  H.  A. 
Fox,  C.  J. 
Franks,  A. 
Gadd,  W.  F. 
Hiok»,  B. 

Raunds. 

Swift,  W.  P. 

Ra^irtenstall,  Lanes. 
Lord,  L. 

Reading. 

BaUey.  J.  B. 
Bartle,  W. 
Bradley,  C. 
Bowling,  B. 
Goodman,  J.  B. 
Hill,  J. 
Little,  H. 
Welch,  C. 
While,  W.  J. 
Wilson,  J.  P. 

Redoar. 

Dowson,  J. 
O'Neill,  J. 

Redhill. 

Padwick,  T. 
SilUtoe,  F.  H. 

Redruth. 

Edwards,  B.  S. 
Bowe,  S.  T. 

Rhyl. 

Foulkes,  W.  H. 
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Richmond,  Surrey. 
Clarke,  T.  M. 
Hopwood,  T.  S. 
Mombnj,  B.  G. 

Richmond,  Yorks- 
Thompson,  L. 

Riddings,  Derby. 

Neale,  H. 
Shaw,  A. 

Ripley,  Derby. 
Daykin,  K. 

Ripley,  Surrey. 
Gariike,  T. 

Rochdale 

Bamford,  J.  W. 
Booth,  J. 
Hadfield,  J 
Mason,  A. 
*BobiuBon,  B. 
Taylor,  E. 
Turner,  H. 

Rochester. 
Foster,  A.  J. 
Harris,  H.  W. 

Romstey,  Hants. 
Francis,  G. 
Blissett. 

Ross. 

Matthews,  T. 
Smith,  J. 

Rothbury,  North- 
umberland. 
Farrage,  B. 
BiddeU,  H.  B. 

Rotherham. 
•Davy,  H. 
France,  J. 

Greaves,  E.  (Mexbro*) 
Horsfield,  J.  N. 
Johnson,  A. 

Rothesay. 
Duncan,  W. 
Macintosh,  A. 
Maekirdy,  J. 

Roth  well. 
Ginns,  A.  B. 

Royston,  Herts. 
Bull,  B. 
•Matthews,  £. 


Rugby. 

Chamberlain,  A  0. 

Ruthin. 

Bouw,  W.  T. 

Ryde,  I.  ^Nf. 

Bradley,  T.  D. 
Flower,  T.  S. 
Gimblett,  W. 
Gnmell,  W. 
•PoUard,  H.  H. 
Smith,  T. 

Rye. 

Smith,  A.  W. 

Saffron-W^alden. 
Gilling,  J. 
Machon,  H. 
Midgley,  J.  H. 

Saint  Asaph. 
Boberts,  P. 

Saint  Austell,  Corn- 
-wall. 
Dunn,  3. 
Geldard,  J. 
Squire,  F.  J.  C. 

Saint  Clears. 
Williams,  B. 

Saint  David's. 
Hughes,  H.  M. 

Saint  Day,  Com- 
mrall. 

Corfield,  C. 
Corfield,  T.  J.  T. 

Saint  Helen's,  Lan- 
cashire. 
•Cotton,  J. 
Sherlock,  T. 

Saint  Ives. 
Barton,  H. 
WilUams,  J.  V. 

St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea.  (See  Hastings.) 

Saint  Neots. 
Mellor,  J.  G. 

Salford. 

Burgess,  J.  S. 
Waugh,  J. 
Whittaker,  E. 
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Salisbury. 
•Atkiiis,  8.  B. 
Atkin8.  W.  B. 
Chamberlain,  W. 

(Downton.) 
Orohard,  £.  J. 

Saltaire. 

Bayley,  G.  H. 

Saltbum-by-the- 
Sea. 

McLean,  K. 

Sandbach,    Che- 
shire. 
Gee,  G. 

Sandown,  I.  "W. 
Brown,  G. 

Sandwich. 
Baker,  F. 
Dixon,  W. 

Sandy. 

Scott,  W.  H. 

Saundersfoot. 
Mathias,  T. 

Scarborough. 
Bland,  H. 
Chapman,  H. 
Crosbj,  J.  M. 
Foster,  F. 
Hackett,  J.  H. 
Simms,  B.  i , 
•Whitfield,  J. 

Selby. 

Cutting,  T.  J. 

Selkirk. 

Borthwick,  A.  J. 
Dunn,  T. 

Settle. 

Shepherd,  J.  W. 
Watts,  W.  M. 

Sevenoaks. 

Bomana,  T.  W. 
(Wrotham.) 

ShankUn,  I.  W. 
Brown,  A,  H. 

Sheffield. 

AUen,  A.  H. 
Bennett,  B. 
Booth,  W.H. 


Brown,  G.  B. 
Carr.  G. 
Clayton,  W. 
Cabley,  G.  A. 
Dobb,  J.  T. 
Ellinor,  G. 
ElUott,  J.  G. 
Eyre,  S. 
Fox,  A.  B. 
Futoher,  T. 
Goueher,  L.  T. 
Homcastle,  H. 
Inglis,  W.  K. 
Jenkinson,  J.  H.  D. 
Kirkby,  W. 
Le  Tall,  F.  T. 
Leslie,  J. 
Lock  wood,  G.  A. 
Maleham.H.  W. 
Newsholme,  G.  J.W. 
Owen,  G.  B. 
Preston,  J. 
Turner,  J. 
Ward,  W. 
Watts,  L.  B. 
Wiles,  E. 
Willmott,  W. 
Wood,  A. 

ShefTord. 

Baigent,  W.  H. 

Shepton  Mallett. 
CottriU.  G.  J. 
Fudg6,  C.  W. 
Hill,  A.  A. 

Sherborne,  Dorset. 
Dal  wood,  J.  H. 

Sherbum,    South 
Milford,  Yorks. 
Dove,  J. 

Shields  (North). 
Burn,  T. 
Stobbs,  B.  * 

Shields  (South). 
Mays,  B.  J.  J. 
Noble,  J. 

Shipley. 
Dunn,  H. 
Watson,  J.  H. 

Shre-wrsbury. 
Cross,  W.  e. 
(Mardol.) 
Goueher,  J. 


Hickin,  H. 
(Mardol.) 
Salter,  J.  B. 
Shapley,  C. 

Sidmouth. 
Chessall,  B. 
Webber,  C.  F. 

Sittingboume. 
Gordelier,  W.  G. 
Mangnall,  W. 

Sleaford. 

Harrison,  T.  E. 
Heald,  B. 
Spencer,  T. 
Weston,  G. 

Sligo. 

Danwoody,  J. 

Slough. 

Grimth,  B. 

Snaith,  Yorks. 
Marsden,  T.  B. 

Southampton. 
Adams,  A.  A. 
(Woolston.) 
Bienvenu,  J. 
Chipperfield,  B. 
•Dawson,  0.  R. 
Miles,  G. 
Bandall,  W.  B. 
Spearing,  J. 

South  gate,  Middle- 
sex. 

Irish,  T.  C. 

South  Molton. 

Swingbum,  B.  H. 

Southport. 
•Asliton,  W. 
Barton,  S.  W. 
Ellis,  G. 
GiUett,  J. 
Houghton,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Badley,  W.  V. 
Sykes,  T.  H. 
Worthington,  W. 

Southsea. 

Cruse,  T.  H. 
•Bastriok,  B.  J. 
Rowell,  B.  H. 
Siainer,  B.  W. 
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South  Stockton. 
Booshetti,  T.  A. 

Southivell. 

Stanley,  B.  S. 

Sowerby   Bridge, 
Yorks. 
Cowgill,  B.  B. 
Stott,  W. 
Walton.  M.  P. 

Spennymoor. 
Farthing,  T. 

Stafford. 

Fowke,  T.  £. 

Staines. 
Earee,  T. 

Stalybrldge. 

Bagshaw,  H.  B. 
Jackson,  W.  T. 
Simpson,  A. 

Stevenage. 

Fresson,  L.  T. 

Stirling. 

Buncauson,  W. 
Moore,  W.  J. 

Stockport. 

BrocklelmrBt,  W. 
Clarke,  T. 
Hardcastle,  T.  P. 
Hornby,  E.  B. 
Holley,  J. 
Kay,  T. 
LoDgley,  G. 
Sidley,  T.  S. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 
Clarke,  W. 
•Brayshay,  T. 
Brayahay,  W.  B. 
HaU,  F. 
Jackson,  J.  H. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
Adams,  F. 
Brown,  J. 
Fletcher,  T. 
Shields,  J. 
Wilson,  C.  F. 
Wilson,  W. 

Stokesley,  Yorks. 
Cahert,  B. 

Stone,  Staffordshire. 
Slater,  T. 


Stornoway. 

Maopherson,  A« 

Stourbridge. 
Bland,  T.  F. 
Hughes,  S. 
Jones,  B.  G.  (Lye.) 

Stourport. 
Mann,  C.  H. 
Tyler,  T. 

Stovrmarket. 
Wilson,  T. 

Stradbroke. 
Cridland,  £. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 
KendaU,  F. 

Strood. 

Picnot,  C. 

Stroud. 

Coley,  S.  J. 
•Pearce,  J.  A, 
Smith,  D. 

Sudbury. 
Harding,  J. 

Sunderland. 
Barlinson,  T. 
Harrison,  J. 
Harrison,  W.  B. 
Potts,  E. 
Bitaon,  T. 
•Sharp,  D.  B. 
Sidgwick,  G.  C. 
Stoddart,  J. 
Thompson,  H. 
TurnboU,  H.  J. 
Walton,  J. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Littlewood,  B. 

Sutton  Coldfield. 
Smith,  W. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 
Potter,  H. 
Westiake,  J. 

Swansea. 

Bonnett,  T.  B. 
David,  J. 
Davies,  J.  T. 
George,  W. 
Griffiths,  W. 
•Grose,  N.  M. 


Haghes,  J. 
Jones,  M. 
Lloyd,  J.  W. 
Hill,  J. 
Morgan,  W. 
Powell,  D. 
Biohards,  J. 
Thomas,  H.  J. 
Trick,  M. 
Williams,  J.  T. 

Swindon. 
Green,  J. 

Talgarth. 
Jones,  J.  P. 

Tarporley. 
Aston,  W. 

Taunton. 
Biffin,  T. 
Burnett,  G.  T. 
Field.  W.  C. 
Hamhly.  C.  J. 
•Prince,  H. 

Tavistock. 
Gill,  W. 

Teignnnouth. 
Cocking.  F.  J. 
Cornelius,  J. 
Evans,  J.  J.  0. 

Tenbury. 
Slade,  J. 

Tenby. 

Davies,  M.  P. 

Tenterden. 

WiUsher,  H.  S. 

Tew.kesbury. 

•Allis,F. 

Thaxted. 
Bust,  J. 

Thirsk,  Yorks. 
Ayre,  G. 

Thome,  near   Don- 
caster. 
Knowles,  C.  W. 

Thornley,  Ferry 
Hill. 
Gait,  W.  D. 
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Tbrapstone. 

Tunbridgo  Wells. 

^'alsham-le- Wil- 

Brown, E.  W. 

Arnold,  S. 

lows, 

Pars,  R.  C. 

Atberton,  J.  H. 

Harrington,  A. 

Swift.  W.  P. 
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INVITED   TO   SEND   DELEGATES   TO   THE   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Phaimaceatical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Ireland. 

Aberdebn.— Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  (1839).   Mr.  A.  Strachan,  111, 

George  Street,  Aberdeen. 
Arbroath. — Chemists*  Association.   Mr.  W.  Pirie,  24,  East  Abbey  St.,  ArbioAth. 
Ashton-undeb-Ltne. — Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Dunkinfield  Chemists*  Associa- 
tion (1869).     Mr.  E.  Fisher,  106,  Stamford  Street,  Ashton.under-Lyne. 
Birmingham. — Midland  Counties  Chemists'  Association  (1869).    Mr.  S.  Dewson, 

90,  New  Street,  Birmingham.  Chemists*  Assistants*  Association  (1868).  Mr.  F. 

G.  Homer,  Birmingham. 
Bradford. — Chemists'  Association.     Mr.  H.  G.  Bogerson,  Bradford. 
Brighton. — Association  of  Pharmacy.    Brighton. 
Bristol. — Pharmaceutical  Association  (re-established  1869).     G.  F.  Schacht, 

F.C.S.,7,  Regent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Colchester. — Association  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  (1845).    Mr.  J.  L.  Chaplin, 

124,  High  Street,  Colchester. 
CoYBNTRY. — Coventry    and    Warwickshire  Pharmaceutical  Association.     F.  J. 

Barrett,  F.C.S.,  75,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry. 
Dundee. — Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association. 

Exeter. — Exeter  Pharmaceutical  Society  (1845).     246,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
Glasgow. — Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association  (1854).    Mr.  John  Walker,  34, 

Virginia  Street,  Glasgow. 
GospoRT. — Mr.  Y.  L.  Strachan,  High  Street,  Gosport. 
Halifax. — ^Halifax  and  District  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association  (1868).  Mr. 

W.  C.  Hebden,  64,  North  Gate,  Halifax. 
Hull. — Chemists'  Association  (1868).     Mr.  B.  M.  Stoakes,  Whitefriargate,  Hnll- 
Leeds. — Chemists'  Association  (1862).    Mr.  J.  Hellowell,  88.  West  Street,  Leeds. 
Leicester. — Cliemists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices'   Association    (1889).     lo, 

Belvoir  Street,  Leicester. 
Lincoln. — Chemists'  Association.     Mr.  C.  F.  Gadd,  200,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
Liverpool. — Chemists'  Association  (1868).    T.  Williams,  F.C.S.,  Koyal  Institu- 
tion, Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool. 
Manchester. — Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association.    F.  B.  Benger,  F.C.S.,  7, 

Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
Newoastl'e-on-Tvke.— University  of  Durham.  Chemists'  Assistants'  Association. 

Mr.  A.  Brady,  29,  Mosley  Street. 
Northampton. — Chemists*  Assistants  and  Apprentices'  Association.     Mr.  F.  A. 

Ashton,  6  Regent  Square,  Northampton. 
Norwich. — Chemists  Assistants'  Association,  2,  London  Street. 
Nottingham. — Nottingham  and  Notts  Chemists'  Association.    Mr.  B.  Jacksois 

52,  Bridlesmith  Gate,  Nottingham. 
Oldham. — Chemists  and  Druggists'   Assistants  and   Apprentices*  Association. 

Mr.  B.  Thatcher,  2,  High  Street,  Oldham. 
Plymouth. — Association  of  Chemists  for  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehonse. 

Mr.  G.  Breeze,  Catherine  Street,  Devonport. 
Scarborough. — Chemists'  Association  (1870).    J.  Whitfield,  F.C.S.,  Scarborongh. 
Sheffield. — Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Association.     Mr.  H.  W.  Maleham, 

7,  West  Bar,  Sheffield. 
Sunderland. — Chemists'  Association.     Mr.  J.  J.  Nicholson,  Sunderland. 
Taunton. — Chemists'  Association  (1870).    Mr.  H.  Prince,  Fore  Street,  Taunton. 
Ttnbbide. — Chemists'  Assistants*  Association. 
Wolverhampton. — Chemists  and  Druggists*  Association.    Mr.  W.  Y.  Brevitt, 

Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
York. — Chemists'  Association.    Mr.  T.  P.  Bulmer,  Low  Ousegate,  York. 
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Hibcarirs. 

American  Pharmacentical  Association ;  Chemical  Society  of  London ;  Eoole 
de  Pharmacie,  Montpellier ;  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmacentical 
Society ;  Pharmacentical  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Ireland  ;  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  New  South  Wales  ;  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Toronto ;  Boyal  Society  of  London ;  Soci6t6  de 
Pharmacia,  Paris;  Yorkshire  College  of  Science. 

IProbmcial  ^ssoctations  ({^abtng  Etbranrs). 

Aberdeen  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists ;  Arbroath  Chemists'  Association  ; 
Brighton  Chemists'  Association  ;  Bristol  Pharmaceutical  Association ;  Col- 
chester Association  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  ;  Coventry  and  Warwickshire 
Pharmaceutical  Association;  Exeter  Pharmaceutical  Society;  Glasgow 
Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association ;  Halifax  and  District  Chemists  and 
Druggists'  Association ;  Hull  Chemists'  Association ;  Leeds  Chemists' 
Association  ;  Leicester  Chemists*  Assistants  and  Apprentices'  Association ; 
Liverpool  Chemists'  Association ;  Manchester  Chemists  and  Druggists' 
Association ;  Midland  Counties  Chemists'  Association ;  Nottingham  and 
Notts  Chemists'  Association ;  Oldham  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Assistants 
and  Apprentices'  Association ;  Sheffield  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  As- 
sociation ;  Sunderland  Chemists'  Association ;  Wolverhampton  Qhemists 
and  Druggists'  Association. 

Jonmals. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy ;  Archiv  der  Pharmacie ;  British  Medical 
Journal ;  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  Chemical  News ;  Chemist 
and  Druggist ;  Journal  de  Pharmacie  d'Anvers  ;  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et 
de  Chimie ;  Lancet ;  Medical  Press  and  Circular ;  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette ;  New  Bemedies ;  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  Pharmaceutische 
Centralhalle  ;  Pharmacist;  Bevista  Farmaceutica. 

The   FOLLOWING  Journals  are    received   from   their   respective 
Editors  : — 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy ;  Archiv  der  Pharmacie ;  British  Medical 
Journal ;  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  Chemical  News ;  Chemist 
and  Druggist ;  Journal  de  Pharmacie  d'Anvers ;  Journal  de  Pharmacie 
et  de  Chimie ;  New  Bemedies  ;  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  Pharmaceutische 
Centralhalle;  Pharmacist;  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association ;  Bevista  Farmaceutica. 
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OF   THB 

BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE, 

AT  THB 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  SHEFFIELD,   1879. 


OFFICERS: 

G.  F.  SCHACHT.  F.C.S.,  Clivtoit,  Bbhtol. 

1Ertcc4?Ttst&tnt0. 

Who  haveJIUtd  the  nifiet  of  PruidnU. 

Pbof.  BBNTLEY,  F.L.S.,  M.R.O.8.,  London.  I  H.  B.  BRADY,  F.B.8.,  F.L.B.,  F.C.S.,  New- 

W.   W.    BTODDABT,  F.I.O.,  F.0.8,,  F.G.S.,       cwUe-on-Tyne. 

Bristol.  I  THOMAS  B.  GBOVES,  F.G.S.,  Weymouth. 

FmoF.  REDWOOD,  Ph.D.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.B.,  London. 


Pmf.  TIOHBORNB,    Pk.D.,  F.LC,       I         K.  RBYNOLDS.  F.G.S.,  Loeds. 
F.C.8..  Doblin.  J        W.  WARD,  F.C.8.»  Sheffield. 

J.  WILLIAMS,  F.I.G.,  F.G.8.,  London. 

Cttsnntrcr» 

0.  EKIN,  F.G.8.,  8,  Argyle  Street,  Bath. 

0nut8l  S^txxttwntB* 

Psov.  ATTFIBLD,  Pk.D.,  F.I.G.,  F.G.S.,  17,  Bloomsbniy  9qiure»  London,  W.a 
F.  BADEN  BENGEB^  F.G.8.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 


A.  SBNIBB.  M.D.,  F.LG.,  F.G.S. 

lEtiitn  of  tfie  S<<nr«3Sooft. 

LOUIS  SIEBOLD,  F.LG.,  F.G.S. 


Eoal  iSfcrttats. 

H.  W.  MALEHAM,  Sheffield. 

Clittor  of  tfrt  WtsxtfoctUsxiB. 

PiOF.  ATTFIELD,  Ph.D.,  P.LC.,  F.C.I 


<^tf|tr  fiUmbers  of  tfre  ^Eiecnttbe  Commtttet»  1878«9» 

A.  H.  Mabov,  F.G.S.,  LiverpooL 

O.  Stmu,  Ph.D.,  Liverpool. 

J.  G.  Thbbsr,  F.G.S.,  Baxton. 

W.  A.  TiLDiir,  D.Sc.  F.LG.,  F.C.3.,  Clifloa. 


M.  Oa.itbt«hb,  F.LG.,  F.O.S.,  London. 

H.  W.  DBAraa,  F.C.S.,  Dnblin. 

G.  Ellivoh,  Sheffield. 

T.  Gbbivmh,  F.G.8.,  F.R.M.S.,  London. 


G.  UicirsT,  F.I.G.,  F.O.8.,  London. 


W.  HAYES,  Dablin. 


^tilitton. 


G.  A.  GUBLEY,  Sheffield. 


AU0.  A.H..  F.I.C.  F.aa.  SlMillttld. 

AUJOOK.  W.,  8b«fll«ld. 

Baxtbb,  O.,  WorkMo. 

BBVvnT,  O..  Sfaaffleid. 

BBmrm,  R.,  8lMffl«l<L 

BUKXXU.  J.  8 ,  ShefflaU. 

Oauu  e.,  ShcfBald. 

CLAmw .  W.,  abalSald. 

C^VBLBT.  W..  BbeflM4. 

DoBB.  J.  T..  r- 

DOVBIXX.  W.,  I 

DuvBiu.,  O.  H.,  8h«fB6ld. 
Elxutor.  Q.,  SbelBald. 
OaoBOB.  H.,  Bh«ffl«Id. 


Eocal  Committee. 

OocoBKB,  It.  T.,  Sheffield. 
OucATBi,  A.,  Cheetarfleld. 
BoKKOJuntM,  B.,  Sheffield. 
Hbwrt.  J.  P.,  Sheffield. 
Hau,  T..  Sheffield. 
BowtnaiK  T.  IL,  RoUkerbam. 
Hvoeoir,  F.,  Sheffield. 
IRBITT.  U.  K..  Sheffield. 
Jbrtb,  W..  Sheffield. 
JoBBiuii.  F.,  Bernalef . 
JovBi.  O.,  Woikeopi 
LBABOVDt  B.  R.,  Sheffield. 
LaujB,  O..  Sheffield. 
Hator.  T.,  Sheffield. 
MiiXKR.  J.  T..  SLeffieltL 


MAJ.BaAK.  H.  W.,  Sheffield 
NBWaooiJiii^  O.  T.  W..  ShefieUI. 
Otibt,  T.,  Sheffield. 
PuvnaT,  H..  Sheffield. 
FAETroB,  J..  Sheffield. 
Radlby.  W  v..  Sheffield. 
Btraiv,  T.  a.,  Sheffield. 
TuRXBB.  J..  Sheffield. 
Wa-rs.  J..  Atterclllfc. 
WAnon,  R.  T..  Sheffield. 
Wakj>.  W..  Sheffield. 
Ward,  W  .  F.C.S..  Sheffield. 
Wood.  A  .  Sheffield. 
Wood,  J.,  Shefflold. 


THB  8ITTIN0B  OF  THS   COMFEBEMOB  WERB   HELD   IN 

The    FBEEHABONS'   HALL,   Surrey  Street,   Sheffield, 

On  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY,  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  1879. 

Commencing  at  Half-pa$t  Ten  a,m,  each  day, 

C   C 
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G.  F.  SGHACHT,  F.C.S.,  Glivtoit,  Bbistol. 

Who  hav /aUd  ths  ojfic*  of  PrtndonL 

P«OF.  BBNTLBY,  F.L.S..  M.R.O.S..  London.  I  H.  B.  BRADY,  P.B.S..  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  New- 

W.   W.    STODDABT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.Q.S.,       caatlo^n-Tyne. 

Briatol.  I  THOMAS  B.  GROVES,  F.C.8..  Weymouth. 

Pbof.  redwood,  Ph.D.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  London. 


PioF.   TIOHBORNB,    Ph.D..  F.LC. 
F.C.S.,  Dnblin. 

J.  WILLIAMS, 


.c,     I      R.  r: 

I         W.  ^ 
S,  F.LO.,  F.O.S., 


REYNOLDS,  F.C.S.,  Loedu. 
WARD,  F.C.S.,  BbeiBeld. 
London. 


Crrumrer. 

G.  BKIN,  F.G.S.,  8,  Argyle  Street,  Bath. 

0ttutal  Sbttttiuits* 

Pbof.  ATTFIELD,  Ph.D.,  F.I.G.,  F.G.S.,  17,  Bloomsbnry  Efqnare,  London,  W.O. 
F.  BADBN  BENGBBk  F.C.S.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 


A.  SBNIER,  M.D.,F.I.G.,  F.G.S. 

CHitoT  of  tfre  S<aT»3Sook. 

LOUIS  SIEBOLD,  F.LG.,  F.G.S. 


H.  W.  MALEHAM,  Sheffield. 

CliitoT  of  tf^e  ^Transactions. 

P«o».  ATTFIELD,  Ph.D..  F.I.G.,  F.G.S. 


®ti)fi  tSUmhtxn  of  t^t  €fzenttibe  Contmtttet,  t878«9. 

A.  H.  Masov,  F.G.S..  LiTerpool. 

G.  Stmbs,  Ph.D.,  Liverpool. 

J.  G.  Thbbsh,  F.G.S..  Bnzton. 

W.  A.  TiLDBH,  D.Sc.  P.I.G.,  P.C.3.,  Glifton. 


M.  Ga.btbi«kb,  F.I.G.,  F.G.8.,  London. 

H.  W.  Dbapbb.  F.C.S.,  Dnblin. 

G.  Bllihob,  SbefSeld. 

T.  Gbbbhmh,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  London. 


G.  Uhxbt,  F.I.G.,  F.O.S.,  London. 


W.  HAYES,  Dnblin. 


^ttHitOtS. 


G.  A.  GUBLEY,  Sheffield. 


AXLMM,  A.H..  F.La.  F.C.&, 
AuncK,  W.,  Sheffleld 
BATnn,  O.,  WorkMD. 
BsirvcTT,  O.,  8fa«llleid. 
BBirifBTT,  R..  8h«fllaliL 
BvMBU*  J.  8  .  SheflteU. 
Cakk.  O..  8h«fll«ld. 
Clattov.  W..  8h«a«ld. 
rusutr.  W.,  8lwffl«M. 
DoBB.  J.  T..  Sbefflald. 
DUWHILZ..  W.,  DoDCMtor. 
Dtnmix.  O.  H.,  8h«fB«ld. 
Bixiiroji.  O..  8beffl«Id. 
Obobok.  B..  8h«m*ld. 


Eocal  Committer. 

OoocHKB,  L.  T.,  Sheffleld.  ■ 
OwtATBa,  A.,  CheeterfleM. 
HoBVOAvruL  IL,  Sbetlield. 
Hnrnr.  jTp..  Sheffleld. 
Hall,  T..  Sheffleld. 
HoBsriBLDb  T.  IL,  RoUierhaiD. 
Hvoeos,  F.,  Sheffleld. 
Ihbitt.  U.  B.,  Sheffield. 
Jbrtib,W..  Sheffield. 
JoHVBinr,  F.,  Berneley. 
JovBB.  a.,  Woxkeoik 
Lbabotd.  B.  R.,  Sheffield. 
LaeuB,  O.,  Sheffield. 
Mayor.  T.,  Sheffield. 
HiixBR.  J.  T  .  Sheffield. 


Malbrak,  IL  W.,  Sheffleld 
NBWBHOLiti^  O.  T.  W..  Sheffield. 
OrtBT.  T..  Sheffleld. 
PRinnxY,  H..  Sheffleld. 
PRBtTOH,  J.,  Sheffield. 
Radlbt.  W  v.,  Sheffield. 
Btbaiv,  T.  a..  Sheffield. 
TURBBB.  J.,  Sheffield. 
Watts.  J..  Atiet«llA. 
Watrox,  R.  T..  Sheffield. 
Ward,  W.,  Sheffleld. 
Ward.  W  .  F.C.8..  Sheffield. 
Wood.  A ,  Sheffield. 
Wnoo.  J.,  Sheffield. 


THB   BITTIK08  OF  THB   CONFBBEMOE  WBBB   HBLD   IN 

The    FBEEHABONS'   HALL,   Surrey   Street,   Sheffield, 

Oh  TUESDAY  abd  WEDNESDAY,  thb  19th  amd  80th  of  AtrousT,  1879. 

Commencing  at  Half-pMt  ^en  a.m,  each  day, 

C   C 
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^QirPAT,  18th  ^ug^Bt 

The  EXECUTiyE  COMMITTEE  met,  aooording  to  notioes  from  the  Seore 
taries,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Castle  Street. 


TUESDAY,  19th  Angiut. 

The  CONFEBENCE  met  at  10.30  d'olook  a.m.,  adjourning  at  I  p.m. ;  and  ai 
2.30  o'olook  p.m.,  adjooming  at  6  p.m 

Beception  of  Delegates. 

Report  of  Ezeootiye  Committee. 

Financial  Statemeot. 

Beport  of  Treasnrer  of  the  "  Qell,  a«d  Hills  "  Library  Fand. 

President's  Addr^s. 

Beading  of  Papers  imd  Disoossions  thereon. 

PAPEBS. 

1.  Report  on  the  Aeamte  AlkaUndt.    C..B.  A.  Wmear,  D^So.^  F.O.S. 

2.  Report  on  the  Proximate  AnalysU  of  the  Rhitome  of  Zingiber  officinalis. 

J.  C.  Thsbsh,  F.O.S. 

3.  Soluble  Essence  of  Ginger*    J.  C.  Thbrsh,  F.C.S. 

4.  The  Growth  and  Development  o/ClaTioeps  purpurea.    W.  W.  Stoddast 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
6.  The  Polarimeter  and  its  Uses  in  Pharmacy,    C.  Stmbs,  Ph.D. 

6.  The  Application  of  Chloroform  in  the  Testing  of  Drugs.    L.  Susbold, 

P.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

7.  Note  on  the  Behaviour  of  Iodine  to  Chloroform,    L.  Sibbold,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 

8.  Note  on  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids.     L.  Sibbold,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

9.  Extraction  of  Pilocarpine.    A.  W.  Gbrbard,  F.C.S. 


Between  1  and  2.80,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  mid-day  adjournment,  all 
Members  attending  the  Meeting,  on  invitation  of  the  Local  Committee,  partook 
of  Luncheon  serred  in  adjoining  rooms. 
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WEDNESDAY,  20th  August 

The  CONFEBENCE  met  at  10.S0  o'dock  a.m.,  adjourning  from  1  p.m.  till 
2.30  p.m.  The  whole  of  the  hosiness  of  the  Conference  was  completed  this 
day  hy  ahont  5  p.m. 

#rber  of  ^ujsmess : 

Beception  of  Delegates. 

Beading  of  Papers  and  Disoossions  thereon. 

PAPERS. 

10.  The  Valuation  of  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine.    P.  W.  Fletohkr,  P.C.Sv 

11.  Nous  on  Petroleum  Spirit,    A.  H.  Allrn,  F.LC,  P.C.S. 

12.  The  Determination  of  WaUr  in  Iodine,    E.  Datibs,  F.I.O.,  P.C.S. 

13.  The  Presence  of  Tannin  in  Gentian  Root,    E.  Davibs,  P.I.C.,  P.C.S. 

14.  Amylie  Alcohol  and  Amylie  Nitrite.    Mr.  D.  B.  Don. 

15.  The  Oelatinitation  of  Tincture  of  Kino.    Mr.  T.  H.  BAMroBD. 

16.  Anhydrous  Air  a$  a  TherapeuHe  Agent.    '&.  A.  EBTWoRtH,  P.C.S. 

17.  QuiUaia  Bark,  its  Chemical  Compoeition  and  use  in  Pharmacy.    Mrf 

H.  CoLLm.  '  ' 

18.  Note  on  Arieine.    Johh  Eliot  Howard,  P.B.S. 

19.  The  Chemistry  of  Chaulmooyra.    J.  Mos^,  F.LC..  P.C.S. 

20.  NoU  on  the  Estiination  of  Morphia  in  Turkey  Opium.      Pborssor 

PLCOKldSB. '  .1  .  - 

21.  The  Capacity  of  Different  Organs  to  Absorb  and  Retain  Arsenic  in 

Cases  of  Cfironic  Poisoning.    N.  P.  HAMBBR^r  M.D. ' 

Place  of  Meeting  for  1880. 
Election  of  Officers  for  1870-80. 


Between  1  and  2.30,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  mid-day  adjournment,  all 
Members  attending  the  Meeting,  on  invitation  of  the  Local  Committee,  partook 
of  Luncheon  ser7ed  in  adjoining  rooms. 


THUBSDAY,  2l8t  AngUBt 

The  members  of  the  Conference,  on  invitation  of  the  Sheffield  Committee, 
went  for  an  exonrsion,  through  some  of  the  most  charming  soenery  of  Derby- 
shire, to  Haddon  Hall  and  Chatsworth  Hoase.  Luncheon  was  served  at 
"  Haddon,"  and  at  the  village  of  Baslow  the  party  was  entertained  at  **  high 
tea"  before  the  return  drive  to  Sheffield. 
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BRITISH    PHARMACEUTICAL    CONFERENCE. 
MEETING  IN  SHEFFIELD,   1879. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Britisli  Pharmacentical  Con- 
ference commenced  on  Tuesday,  Aagnst  19th,  at  the  Freemasons' 
Hall,  Surrey  Street,  SheflSeld,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Schacht,  F.C.S.,  of  Clifton. 

The  following  rfiembers  and  visitors  were  present  during  the  meeU 
ifigs  ;— 

Ashby 'de-la- Zouch. — C.  Matthews. 

Ashton-under^Lyne. — ^W.  Bostock. 

Bamshy, — T.  Lister.     Bradfm*d, — R.  W.  Silson. 

Brighton.— 1!,  Billing,  M.  Leigh,  W.  D.  Savage. 

Bristol— VT,  W.  Stoddart,  J.  Pitman,  J.  Boucher. 

Buxton, — J.  C.  Thresh.     Carlisle, — J.  Holloway. 

Chester. — G.  Baxter.     Cheltenham. — W.  Barron. 

Clifton.— R.  M.  Hatch,  F.  F.  Schacht,  G.  F.  Schacht. 

Detrryit,  Mich.,  U.8.—IL.  A.  Wetzel.    Derby.— J,  Ward. 

Doncaster.—J.  T.  Hasselby,  M.  H.  Stiles,  C.  T.  Scaife. 

Droitmch, — E.  Taylor. 

Dublin. — J.  G.  Brunker,  H.  N.  Draper,  W.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  Prof. 
C.  R.  C.  Tichborne. 

Edinburgh. — D.  B.  Dott,  W.  I.  Macadam,  J.  Mackenzie,  F. 
Stephenson. 

Fallowfield.—W.  Ramsden.     Olasgow.—E.  C.  C.  Stanford. 

Gloucester. — H.  Meadows.     Ouildford. — D.  Williamson. 

Harrogate. — R.  H.  Dayies. 

Huddersfleld. — H.  Kaye,  G.  W.  Rhodes,  G.  Jarmain. 

Hull.—C.  P.  Bell,  J.  Oldham. 

Kilkenny. — W.  Sterling.     Kingstown. — H.  Bennett. 

Leeds. — P.  Jeflferson,  R.  Reynolds,  W.  Smeeton,  E.  Yewdall. 

Leicester. — J.  W.  Clark,  A.  de  St.  Dolmas,  J.  Meadows. 

Uverj>ool.—T.  F.  Abraham,  T.  Hall,  T.  S.  M.  HaU,  A.  H.  Mason, 
J.  Shaw,  R.  Sumner,  0.  Sjmes. 

London. — Prof.  Attfield,  W.  R.  Barker,  J.Bletsoe,  J.  Bourdas,jun., 
S.  M.  Burroughes,  M.  Carteighe,  H.  Collier,  C.  Cracknel],  E.  Craw- 
shaw,  J.  Dodwell,  F.  W.  Fletcher,   Prof.  W.  Foster,  T.   Greenish, 
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W.  HQls,  W.  L.  Howie,  A.  B.  Lewington,  H.  Long,  A.  P.  Luff, 
W.  Martindale,  W.  B.  Mason,  J.  H.  Matthews,  W.  A.  H.  Naylor, 
F.  Passmore,  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul,  A  P.  Penrose,  S.  Plowman,  J.  Rob- 
bins,  R  A.  Eobinson,  W.  P.  Robinson,  R.  Rowe,  G-.  W.  Sandford, 
J.  P.  Savory,  Dr.  A.  Senier,  A.  E.  Tanner,  C.  Umney,  W.  Warren, 
J.  Williams,  W.  Willmott,  A.  C.  Wootton. 

Louth. — H.  D.  Simpson. 

Manchester. — F.B.Benger,  B.  Robinson,  L.  Siebold,  W.  Wilkinson. 

New  BameL — R.  P.  Young.     Northampton. — W.  J.  Mayger. 

PresUnu—W.  Williams.     Bochdale.--J .  W.  Bamford. 

Sheffield— A,  H.  Allen,  P.  Barber,  R.  Bennett,  G.  H.  Bradford, 
J.  Carr,  T.  Cocker,  G.  A.  Cnbley,  J.  T.  Dobb,  G.  EUinor,  A.  R. 
Fox,  H.  Hall,  J.  P.  Hewitt,  H.  Hindle,  J.  Y.  Hodge,  W.  Jervis, 
W.  Johnstone,  E.  R.  Learoyd,  H.  W.  Maleham,  G.  T.  W.  Newsholme, 
J.  Ottly,  J.  Preston,  J.  Turuer,  W.  Ward,  J.  Watts,  E.  W.  Wills. 

Shepton  Mallet. — G.  Cottrill.     Southampton. — R.  Ghipperfield. 

Southport.—W.  V.  R*dley. 

Swansea. — N.  M.  Grose,  W.  Morgan. 

Torquay. — H.  Hoarder,  W.  Hoarder. 

Tynemouth. — J.  Atkinson.     Wakefield. — J.  L.  Chaplin. 

Wafh-on-Beame. — A.  Hick.     Wigan. — J.  Phillips. 

Worhsop.—Qr.  W.  Jones.     Yeovil— 1^.  C.  Maggs. 

Yorh.—Z.  Clark,  R.  C.  Dresser,  W.  T.  Hey,  J.  P.  Walker. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  August  18th,  at  8  p.m.  Present — Mr.  G.  F.  Schacht, 
President;  Messrs.  Stoddart,  Reynolds,  and  Ward,  Vice-Presidents; 
Professor  Attfield  and  Mr.  Benger,  Hon.  Oen.  Sees.;  Dr.  Senier, 
Assist.  Sec.;  and  Messrs.  Carteighe,  Cnbley,  Ellinor,  Greenish, 
Learoyd,  Maleham,  Mason,  Thresh,  Umney,  and  Williams. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Benger  submitted  a  draft  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  was  adopted. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Attfield,  in  which  the 
Professor  tendered  his  resignation  as  Senior  Honorary  Secretary. 
A  lengthy  discussion  arose  respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  out 
Professor  Attfield's  wishes,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  ask 
him  to  retain  his  position  as  Senior  Honorary  Secretary  for  another 
year.     Dr.  Attfield  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Committee. 

Professor  Attfield  then  submitted  proofs  of  financial  statements 
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aod  programmes,  which  were  adopted.  He  also  reported  that  in 
answer  to  the  special  invitation  to  membership  of  the  Conference 
addressed  to  all  r^stered  Chemista  and  Druggists  not  already 
members,  which  bad  been  lately  issaed,  he  had  received  nearly 
three  hnndred  applications.  He  submitted  for  election  altogether 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  candidates.  They  were 
unanimously  elected. 

The  subject  of  a  General  Index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the 
Year-Book  was  then  discussed,  the  conclusion  being  that  the  Sen. 
Hon.  Sec.  should  make  inquiries  respecting  the  probable  expense 
of  such  an  Index,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Professor  Attfield  announced  that  Mr.  Grose,  of  Swansea,  would 
attend  the  General  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  to  invite  the  Conference 
to  visit  Swansea  next  year,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  invitation 
would  be  heartily  accepted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Committee  then  agreed  upon  a  list  of  off cers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Meeting. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who  were  elected  at 
this  committee  meeting  : — 


Allan,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries. 
Allen,  Mr.  B.,  Bristol. 
Allen,  Mr.  C.  B.,  London. 
Allen,  Mr.  J.,  Plymouth. 
AUenby,  Mr.  W.,  Helmsley. 
Andrews,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Norwich. 
Argue,  Mr.  J.,  Hemel  Hempstead. 
Arrandale,  Mr.  W.,  Denton. 
Aston,  Mp.  W.,  Tarporley. 
Ayre,  Mr.  G.,  Thirsk. 
Bad  cock,  Mr.  H.,  Lymingtou. 
Baker,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Cosham. 
Bally,  Mr.  E.  P.,.  Baldock. 
Barrett,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Devonport. 
Barton,  Mr.  H.,  St.  Ives. 
Bajnos,  Mr.  J.,  Hull.. 
Bay  ley,  Mr.  W.,  Crewe. 
Beatt,  Mr.  D.,  Huntley. 
Beck,  Mr.  H.,  Wolverhampton. 
Bell,  Mr.  J.,  Haltwhistle. 
Bell,  Mr.  T.,  Ambleside. 


Berry,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Northampton. 
Best,  Mr.  J.,  London. 
Bettle,  Mr.  J.  A.,  London. 
Bird,- Mr.  J.,  London. 
Bird,  Mr.  M.  M.,  Blandford. 
Bishop,  Mr.  R.,  Eye. 
Black,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Moffatt. 
Bonnett,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Swansea. 
Bowde9,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Bristol. 
Bowman,  Mr.  E.,  Douglas,  Isle 

of  Man. 
Bragg,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Market  Har- 

borough. 
Brailsford,  Mr.  H.,  Battle. 
Brocklehurst,  Mr.  W.,  Stockport. 
Brooke,  Mr.  S.,  Leeds. 
Brownhill,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Leeds. 
Brunt,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Hyde. 
Buckley,  Mr.  J.,  Moseley. 
Burn,  Mr.  T.,  North  Shields. 
Burnett,  Mr.  G.  T.,  Taunton. 
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Bargess,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Salford. 

Back,  Mr.  T.,  London. 

Bascall,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Burion-on- 
Trent. 

Batlcr,  Mr.  C,  London. 

Cannell,  Mr.  W.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Cantrell,  Mr.  W.,  Chesterfield. 

Carr,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield. 

Carr,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Berwick. 

CarrutberSyMr.  G.,Buihop  Auck- 
land. 

Carter,  Mr.  T.,  Blackpool. 

Cartwright,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Bolton. 

CasweD,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Bath. 

Cannce,  Mr.  J.,  Turvej. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Rugby. 

Chapman,  Mr.  J.  J.,  London. 

Chapman,  Mr.  W.,  Grassington. 

Chapman,  Mr.  H.,  Scarborough. 

Clark,  W.  I.,  D.Sc,  A.I.C., 
Edinburgh. 

Clarke,  Miss  I.  S.,  London. 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.,  Croydon. 

Clarke,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Plumstead. 

Clarkson,  Mr.  T.,  Gainsborough. 

Clifton,  Mr.  B.  S.,  Ipswich. 

Clayton,  Mr.  D.  T.,  Boston. 

Clayton,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Blackburn. 

Coates,  Mr.  E.,  Edinburgh. 

Cole,  Mr.  J.,  Barton-nnder-Med- 
wood. 

Conacher,  Mr.  D.,  Kelso. 

Conroy,  M.,  F.C.S.,  Liverpool. 

Cooper,  Mr.  F.  T.,  Long  Strat- 
ton. 

Cotton,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Burslem. 

Covell,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Hackney. 

Cowgill,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Burnley. 

Cowley,  Mr.  W.,  Peel,  Isle  of 
Man. 

Cox,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Brighton. 


Crackle,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Nottingham. 

Cranbridge,  Mr.  J.,  Doncaster. 

Cnsp,  Mr.  D.,  Pittenweem. 

Crook,  Mr.  W.  &.,  Norwich. 

Cross,  Mr.  J.,  London. 

Crosby,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Scarborough. 

Croydon,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Newcastle, 
Staffs. 

Cubitt,  Mr.  C,  Norwich. 

Curtis,  Mr.  C,  Victoria. 

Da  vies,  Mr.  J.,  Torquay. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.,  Pontypridd. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Swansea. 

Davidson,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Dundee, 

Darling,  Mr.  W.,  Manchester. 

Darnill,  Mr.  C,  London. 

Dixon,  Mr.  W.,  Sandwich. 

Donald,  Mr.  D.,  Perth. 

Drew,  Mr.  B.,  London. 

Drew,  Mr.  J.,  Pershore. 

Drinkwater,  Mr.  P.  B.,  Manches- 
ter. 

Dobb,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Sheffield. 

Dunlop,  Mr.  T.,  Go  van. 

Donn,  Mr.  T.,  Selkirk. 

Dnnston,  Mr.  A.,  Farnham. 

Dyson,  Mr.  A.,  Bacup. 

Edden,  Mr.  T.  L.,  London. 

Eddie,  Mr.  W.,  Aberdeen. 

Edwards,  Mr.  H.,  Caterham 
Valley. 

Edwards,  Mr.  T.,  tJsk. 

Edwards,  Mr.  W.,  Whitehaven. 

Ellis,  Mr.  R.,  Aberystwyth. 

Evans,  Mr.  C.  E.,  Moreton. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lampeter. 

Evans,  Mr.  D.,  Llandyssal. 

Evans,  Mr.  D.  C,  Maidstone. 

Evans,  G.,  F.C.S.,  Llanelly. 

Evans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Aberdare. 

Evans,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Liverpool. 

Falshaw,  Mr.  W.,  Whitehaven. 
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Farndale,  Mr.  G.,  Leeds. 
Penn,  Mr.  J.  T.,  London. 
Fisher,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Ramsgate. 
Fisher,  Mr.  J.,  Ashton-on-Bib- 

ble. 
Fitt,  Mr.  F.  E.,  Barking,  Essex. 
Fletcher,  F.  W.,  F.G.S.,  London. 
Forbes,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Bolton. 
Foster,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Rochester. 
Foster,  Mr.  F.,  Scarborongh. 
Fox,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Ramsgate. 
Fraser,  Mr.  A.,  Largs. 
Fresson,  Mr.  L.  F.,  Stevenage. 
Garrett,    Mr.   J.   O.,   Newport, 

Mon. 
George,  Mr.  B.  A.,  Pontypridd. 
George,  Mr.  W.,  Swansea. 
Gibson,  Mr.  R.,  Manchester. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  W.,  London. 
Gill,  Mr.  G.,  Bingley. 
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GENERAL     MEETING. 

Tuesday y  Avgust  Idth. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  general  bnsiness — 
Mr.  "W.  Ward  (Sheffield)  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
*  tion  on  behalf  of  the  Sheffield  Committee,  and  after  adverting  to 
the  pleasurable  anticipation  he  and  his  confreres  had  enjoyed  in  the 
prospect  of  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  the  town,  said  he  trusted 
that  the  arrangements  made  were  snch  that  the  members  would 
carry  away  many  vivid  and  lively  impressions  that  would  live  in 
their  memories  for  years  to  come. 

Reception  of  Delegates. 

The  Senior  General  Secretary  then  read  the  following  list  of 
Delegates  to  the  Conference  : — 

From  the  Pharmaceulieal  Society  of  Qreat  Briiuin, — Mr.  G.  "W. 
Sandford,  President;  Mr.  G.  F.  Schacht,  Vice-President;  T.  Green, 
ish,  F.C.S.,  Treasurer;  and  Messrs.  J.  Robbins,  W.  D.  Savage, 
J.  Shaw,  C.  Symes,  and  J.  Williams. 

From  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Ireland. — Professor  Tichborne, 
President;  and  Messrs.  J.  E.  Brunker,  H.  N.  Draper,  W.  Hayes, 
E.  M.  Hodgson,  and  R.  W.  Pring. 

From  the  Bradford  Chemists*  Association, — Mr.  Silson. 

From  the  Bristol  Pharmaceutical  Association. — Messrs.  Pitman, 
W.  W.  Stoddart,  and  G.  F.  Schacht. 

From  the  Brighton  Association  of  Pharmacy. — Messrs.  T.  Billing 
and  W.  D.  Savage. 

From  the  Glxisgow  Chemists*  Associaiion. — Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford. 

From  the  Hull  Chemists'  Association, — Messrs.  C.  B.  Bell  and 
J.  Oldham. 

From  the  Leeds  Cl^emists*  Association. — Messrs.  P.  Jefferson, 
R.  Reynolds,  and  E.  Yewdall. 

From  the  Leicester  Chemists*  Association. — Mr,  J.  W.  Clark. 

From  the  Liverpool  Cfiemists*  Association. — Messrs.  T.  F.  Abraham, 
A.  H.  Mason,  R.  Sumner,  and  C.  Symes. 

From  the  Manchester  Chemists  and  Druggists*  Association. — 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Benger,  Robinson,  L.  Siebold,  and  W.  Wilkinson. 
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From  the  ShegUld  Chemical  €Lnd  Pharmaeeulical  Association. — 
MeflBTB.  G.  Carr,  J.  T.  Dobb,  G.  T.  W.  Newfiholme,  J.  Preston, 
J.  Turner,  and  J.  Watts. 


IAt.  F.  Baden  Benger,  General  Secretary,  then  road  the  folloir- 
ing— 

Repobt  of  thb  Execotitr  CoMnrrrBB. 

It  is  again  the  pleasant  duty  of  joor  Committee  to  report  a  satis* 
factory  condition  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Coaference. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  yarioos  objects  of  the  Association  have 
been  snocessfnlly  promoted  or  accomplished. 

The  annaal  Year^Book  was  issaed  in  good  time,  and  f  ally  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  its  predecessors  as  a  faithfal  resume  of 
pharmaceutical  progress.  The  MS.  of  the  1879  Tolume  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  its  issue  to  members  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  and  the  Editor's 
introductory  chapter  can  be  added  to  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  your  Committee,  held  in  London  on  October  2nd 
of  last  year,  applications  for  grants  of  money  to  aid  authors  to  defray 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  carrying  out  stated  researches  were 
received  and  considered.  It  was  resolved — "  That  £10  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Thresh  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  an 
analysis  of  the  rhizome  of  Zip  giber  ojffichuxliSy  and  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  gingers  of  trade ;  that  £10  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Grerrard  and  Dr.  Senier  for  the  purchase  of  the  drug  termed 
Piturij  and  for  the  materials  for  its  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
examination ;  and,  that  £40  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Wright 
towards  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  an  investigation  of  the  active 
principle  or  principles  of  Japanese  aconite,  and  for  an  investigation 
of  the  active  principles  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  ordinary  aco- 
nite.'' 

Reports  by  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Thresh  will  be  presented. 

At  a  second  Committee  meeting,  held  on  July  2nd,  Professor 
Attfield,  Senior  General  Secretary,  reported  in  detail  the  work  done 
since  the  last  meeting  of  Committee,  including  matters  relating  to 
the  editing,  printing  and  publishing,  and  delivery  to  members  of 
the  Year^Book ;  the  grants  in  aid  of  research  ;  correspondence  re- 
specting improper  use  of  the  membership  of  the  Conference ;  corre- 
spondence respecting  the  Bell  and  Hills  Fund  books ;  compilation 
and  distribution  of  the  list  of  subjects  for  research ;   collection  of 
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Bubscripbions ;  organization  of  the  approaching  meeting  at  Sheffield  ; 
correspondence  with  members  likely  to  work  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  1879-80 :  and  arrangements  for  inviting  all  registered 
chemists  and  druggists  not  already  members  to  Join  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  very  successfal  meeting  held  in  Dublin  last  year  will  be  still 
fresh  in  year  memories.  The  pleasant  relationships  with  otir  Irish 
brethren  then  formed  or  strengthened  fully  justified  (if  justification 
were  needed)  oar  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  visit  Ireland,  and 
proved  witb  what  satisfactory  results  two  societies  may  form  one 
Conference.  In  returning  once  more  to  its  nati via  land,  approaching 
indeed  its  very  birthplace,  the  Conference  is  welcomed  with  a 
heartiness  which  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  its  members,  but 
which  is  so  invariably  extended  to  it  that  there  is  danger  of  bur 
accepting  it  more  as  a  right  than  a  privilege.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion we  have  perhaps  a  special  reason  for  remarking  on  thd  thonght- 
fulness  which  has  characterized  the  arrangements  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  the  objects  cf  the  Con- 
ference are  best  promoted  by  the  avoidance  of  formal  entertainments, 
and  whilst  fully  appreciating  the  generous  impulse  which  has  so 
often  in  the  past  disregarded  this  perhaps  not  sufficiently  strongly 
expressed  conviction,  your  Committee  venture  to  hope  that  the 
action  of  the  Sheffield  Local  Committee  in  tliis  particular  may' be 
allowed  to  form  a  precedent.  'The  excursioti,  whicb  usually  takes 
place  on  the  Thursday  following  the  business  meetings,  affords  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  bid  friendship^  and  the 
formation  of  new  ones  ;  or,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  first  article  of 
our  constitution,  of  promoting  "  the  friendly  reunibn  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  or  interested  in  the  advancement  of  pharmacy.'* 
The  organization  of  reunions  of  this  kind  will,  your  Coi^mfttee  is 
assured,  be  always  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Conference  as  ah  ample 
indication  of  the  hospitable  feelings  of  its  entertainers. 

Sufficient  papers  of  pharmaceutical  interest  have  been  received 
to  fully  occupy  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  their  reading  and 
discussion  at  the  present  meeting.  The  names  of  many  old  and 
valued  friends  of  the  Conference  appear  in  this  list,  as  well  as  those 
of  new  contributors,  to  whom  a  cordial  welcome  will  be  given. 

The  Committee  have  to  announce  with  much  regret  that  at  a 
meeting  held  last  evening  they  received  a  formal  communication 
from  their  valued  Senior  Honorary  Secretary,  in  which  he  tenders 
his  resignation  of  the  post  he  has  so  long  filled  with  such  distinguished 
success.     The  communication  runs  as  follows — 
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"  Ashlands,  Watford, 

"  August  16,  1879. 

**  To  the  President  of  the  British  PharmaceTitical  Conference : — 

**  Dear  Schacht, 

"  After  sixteen  years  of  pleasant  labours  as  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  onr  Association,  I  regretfally,  and  yet  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  at  having  done  usefnl  service,  place  my  resignation  in 
yonr  hands.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the  opportunities  they  have 
given  me  of  joining  them  in  promoting  scientiBc  development  in 
pharmacy  and  good  fellowship  among  pharmacists.  From  the  birth 
of  onr  organization  we  have  all  worked  together  with  the  utmost 
heartiness  and  harmony  ;  and  although  I  now  return  to  the  ranks, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  to  support  the  objects  of 
the  Conference  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  and  with  all  the 
experience  and  knowledge  I  have  gained  as  a  member  of  the  staff. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  Conference  and  its  objects 
has  not  suffered  either  at  my  hands  as  a  secretary  or  during  my 
secretaryship,  and  I  do  not  resign  until  I  have  assured  myself  that 
that  welfare  will  be  maintained,  if  not  enhanced,  by  the  change  or 
changes  that  will,  I  know,  necessarily  be  consequent  on  my  resigna- 
tion. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Schacht, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  John  Attfield.** 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  changes  involved  in  Professor  Att- 
field's  resignation  were  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  they  shrank  from, 
the  responsibility  of  accepting  it  until  a  very  mature  consideration 
had  provided  the  means  for  meeting  them  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
efficiency,  and  at  their  earnest  request  Professor  Attfield  consented 
to  continue  the  duties  for  one  year  more,  in  order  to  afford  to  them 
the  necessary  time.  The  Committee  are  sure  every  member  of  the 
Conference  will  concur  in  a  feeling  of  real  gratitude  to  Professor 
Attfield  for  this  further  manifestation  of  his  self-denying  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Conference. 

Professor  Attfield  then  read  the  financial  statement,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  in  account  with  the  Bell  and  Hills 
Library  Fund,  which  are  as  follows  : — 
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Financial  Statement,  1878-79. 

The  General  Fund, 

The  Senior   Hon.  Secretary  in  Account  with    the   British  PharmO" 
ceutical  Conference, 

Db.  £    «.  d. 

Balance  from  1877-1878 77    6  2 

To  Sale  of  Year-Booke  by  Secretary 15    0  0 

„            „              Publishers 39    3  4 

„  Advertisements  in  1873  vol 0    3  2 

1874  vol 10  0 

1877  vol 14    9  3 

„            „                    1878  vol 126    1  0 

„  Subscriptions  from  Members 740  16  4 


£1013  19 


Or.  £    9,  d. 

By  Expenses  connected  with  Tear -Book : — 
Butler  &  Tanner  for  printing,  binding,  and 

banding £410    5    9 

Editor's  Salary 150    0    0 

Messrs.  Churchill : — 
Commission  on  Advertisements        .        .      35    8    4 
Advertising  Year-Book  2    3    0 

Delivery  to  Members  .         .      53  16    9 

Foreign  Journals  (Nutt)  .        .        .        .        3    4    6 

654  18    4 

„  General  Printing  :— 

Butler  &  Tanner 3  15    0 

Stevens  Ss  Richardson  .        .        3  15     3 

Parkins  A  Gotto 7    2    7 

14  12  10 

„  Printing  and  postage  of  10,500  Invitations  to  Member- 
ship         86  10    8 

„  Directing  Circulars  and  Envelopes 5    0    3 

„  Assistant- Secretary's  Salary 40    0    0 

„  Postage  (about  10,000  letters) 41  10    0 

„  Sundries 13    1    6 

.,  Expenses  of  Meeting  at  Dublin 12    6    4 

„  Purchase  of  a  few  sets  of  Year-Books,  1870-72  .    24    3    4 

„  Grants  in  Aid  of  Research 50    0    0 

„  Balance  to  Treasurer 71  16    0 

£1013  19    3 
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The  Han.  Treaetbrer  in  Account   unth  the  British  Pharmaceutical 

Conference, 

1878.  Db.  £   f.  d. 

To  Balanod  in  hand  on  Jnly  let S3    7    5 

July.    To  DiTidend  on  £250  GonBols S  IS    6 

1879. 

Jan.    To  Dividend  on  £250  Consols S  IS    6 

June  30.    To  Cash  irom  Hon.  See 71  16    0 

£112  10    5 

1879.  Cb.  £   f.  d. 

Jan.  29th.    By  Power  of  Attorney 0    6    0 

By  Balance 112    4    5 

£112  10    5 

£    f.  d. 

Assets  July  1.1879    \^^^^\'    '  o«n    n    ^ 
^  I  Consols  (stock)  .    .  250    0    0 


The  BeU  and  Hills  Library  Fund. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  in  Account  with   the   British   Pharmaceutical 
Oofhferenee  for  Tear  ending  June  30/A,  1879. 

1878.  Db.  £   t.  d. 

To  Balance  in  hand  on  Jnly  Ist 5    4    1 

Jnly.    To  Dividend  on  £350  Consols 5    2    9 

1879. 
Jan.    To  Dividend  on  £350  Consols 5    2    9 

£15    9    7 

1879.  Cb.  £   ».  d. 
By  Purchase  of  Books  for  Sheffield 10  10    0 

„  Balance 4  19    7 

£15    9    7 

£    8.   d. 

Assets  Jnly  1,1879    (^"^V'??\^   '    '  ««n  ^n    I 
I  Consols  (stock)   .    .  850    0    0 

Examined  and  fonnd  correct,  f  ?^'  ^™'  ^^^^'    ,.  ]  Auditors. 
(  G.  A.  CuBUT,  Sheffield.  > 

D  D 
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The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  financial 
statement,  and  referred  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  Attfield  had,  waiving  all  personal  feeling,  decided  to  con- 
tinne  his  services  for  one  year  longer,  and  said  he  had  no  doabt  that 
he  wonld  act  with  the  same  energy,  ability,  and  skill  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Gr.  Ellinob  (Sheffield),  in  seconding  the  motion,  adverted  to 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  funds,  which  he  was  snre  wonld  be 
used  well  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  pharmacy  in  general  in 
connection  with  the  Conference. 

The  motion  was  then  pat  to  the  Conference,  and  carried  unani- 
moasly. 

Professor  Attfield  read  a  communication  which  the  President 
had  received  from  Mr.  H.  6.  Brady,  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  the 
Conference,  apologizing  for  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting, 
and  stating  as  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Con- 
ference that  he  had  observed  in  Japan  that  a  native  firm  of  booksellers 
offered  the  Year'Booh  for  sale  at  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  volume. 

The  Gift  of  Books. 

Professor  Airfield  explained  that  the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  from  the  Bell  and  Hills  Library 
Fund,  had  been  expended  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  the 
officers  of  the  Ldcal  Association  thought  would  be  the  most  useful 
in  their  library.  In  addition  to  those  books  there  were  two  others — 
Hanbury's  *  Science  Papers,'  and  Fliickiger  and  Hanbary*s  *  Pharma- 
cographia,'  presented  to  the  Local  Association  in  memory  of  Daniel 
Hanbury  by  his  brother  Thomas  Hanbury.  There  were,  moreover, 
along  with  these  books,  engravings  of  Jacob  Bell,  William  Allen,  and 
Jonathan  Pereira,  offered  to  the  Local  Association  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hyde  Hills. 

Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Learoyd  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
Sheffield  Association. 

Mr.  SoHACHT  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following — 

President's  Address. 

Amidst  the  customs  which  rule  this  Conference  in  its  relations 
with  its  President  are  two  that  in  their  co-existence  may  not  always 
condnce  to  fortunate  results.  The  same  individual  is  retained  in. 
his  exalted  position  for  two  consecutive  years,  and  he  is  expected 
to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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In  defence  of  ihe  latter,  it  may  perhaps,  with  other  considerations 
be  reasonably  urged  that  he  who  is  selected  by  the  voice  of  this 
Association  to  a  dignity  so  distinguished  as  the  occupancy  of  this 
chair,  may  fairly  be  expected  to  have  something  to  say  to  his  fellow 
pharmacists,  gathered  from  either  his  personal  knowledge,  his  ex- 
perience, or  his  aspirations,  worthy  of  being  ottered.  But  when  he 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  repeat  the  duty  after  the  short  interval 
of  one  year,  he  may  be  excused  for  feeling,  as  I  fed,  that  his  chance 
of  enlisting  the  interest  of  those  who  listen  is  sadly  diminished,  and 
that  he  must,  even  more  earnestly  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  former 
effort,  hope  for  indulgent  sympathy. 

In  days  gone  by,  the  course  of  events  during  the  current  year,  so 
far  as  they  affected  scientific  pharmacy,  assisted  much  to  indicate 
the  plan  and  scheme  of  a  Presidential  Address ;  and  some  of  the 
ablest  discourses  recorded  in  our  annals  consist  chiefly  of  judicious 
summaries  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  connected  with  our  calling 
and  of  such  movements  within  and  outside  our  body  as  appeared  to 
affect  pharmaceutical  culture.  But  the  conditions  which  rendered 
such  a  course  wise  in  the  earlier  Conference  days  are  now  much 
changed.  The  same  interest,  perhaps  even  greater  interest,  is  felt  in 
those  matters,  but  the  work  of  summarising  them  appears  to  have 
passed  to  other  hands. 

The  press,  which  is  ubiquitous,  aud  whose  chiefest  apparent  func- 
tion is  to  absorb  most  other  functions,  has  grown  strong  in  our 
midst,  and  able  editors  obligingly  offer  to  us  all  month  by  month, 
and  journal  by  journal,  a  taste  of  the  plums  and  a  olice  of  the  pie 
your  President  might  otherwise  be  fondly  regarding  as  destined  for 
his  own  gathering  and  maturing  as  a  honne  houche  iov  his  expected 
guests;  and  to  complete  his  discomfort  lurks  the  conviction  that 
should  even  a  stray  blossom  escape  this  scrutiny  and  he  succeed  in 
impressing  it  to  his  service,  the  Conference  itself,  in  its  own  elabor- 
ate  and  well  ordered  Year-Book,  will,  a  few  weeks  later,  completely 
extinguish'  his  puny  entertainment,  and  make  the  remembrance  of  it 
stale  and  flat. 

The  area  for  my  choice  appearing  thus  somewhat  narrowed,  I 
endeavoured  last  year  to  select  a  subject,  which  for  complete  con- 
sideration would  afford  matter  for  two  addresfies,  and  which  yet 
could  be  so  arranged  that  the  portion  first  delivered  might  stand 
fairly  well  by  itself  should  any  cross  stream  of  events  interfere  with 
the  original  purpose,  and  I  finally  determined  to  make,  as  well  as  I 
could,  two  presentments  of  the  same  fact,  viz.,  the  pharmacist  as  we 
see  him  ourselves,   and  the  pharmacist  as  seen  by  others;    and 
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fnrtber,  Bhould  those  two  images  be  found  to  differ  (and  I  scaroel j 
expected  them  to  coincide)  to  reflect  upon  some  of  the  points  that 
difference  might  suggest. 

Last  year  then  I  offered  the  first  part  of  this  scheme,  a  view  of 
the  pharmacist  as  seen  bj  ourselves. 

It  wonld  doubtless  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  picture  then  offered 
was  universallj  approved ;  but  I  know  it  to  have  been  the  result  of 
truth- seeking  observation,  and  twelve  months'  further  experience 
assures  me  that  it  was  fairly  correct.  I  find  that  the  more  I  know 
of  my  fellow-labourers,  the  more  good  stuff  I  see  in  them,  .and  the 
closer  I  become  familiarized  with  the  work  they  are  doing,  the  more 
I  am  able  to  respect  it.  Hence  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  repeating  the 
opinion  expressed  last  year,  that  the  typical  pharmacist  *'  stands  the 
illustration  of  a  high  order  of  citizen." 

But,  lest  there  be  danger  that  such  an  estimate  resting  long 
unchallenged  provoke  conceit,  let  me  turn  to  what  may  prove  an 
antidote  of  the  severest  kind, .  viz.,  the  estimate  of  ourselves  by 
others. 

Already  I  can  fancy  that  the  recollection  of  a  well-worn  couplet 
has  passed  through  many  minds,  and  has  prepared  their  conceit,  had 
it  begun  to  develop,  for  a  heavy  fall — 

"  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us : " — 

for  whate?er  was  really  prevailing  in  the  poet's  mind  when  he 
penned  those  lines,  the  usual  sense  in  which  they  are  quoted  is  one 
that  implies  erroneous  self-estimate,  on  the  one  hand,  and  wisdom, 
superior  if  not  supreme,  on  the  other ;  and  by  this  reading  I  and 
those  who  are  inclined  to  support  my  views  ought  to  stand  con. 
victed  by  a  jury  of  our  own  choice,  not  only  of  great  conceit,  but  of 
great  folly  also.  But  to  such  a  position  and  to  such  a  verdict  I 
demur.  A  solicitude  to  ascertain  what  others  think  of  us  need  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  any  such  relation.  "  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ?  "  was  the  inquiry  of  One  we  should  be  little  inclined  to 
charge  with  folly  or  conceit ;  it  was  "  men,"  not  the  speaker,  that 
were  likely  to  be  the  better  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  speaker's 
self ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  an  unwise  comparing 
of  small  things  with  great,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  what  the 
public  think  of  us  pharmacists  is  of  graver  import  to  the  public  than 
to  us. 

Every  art  must  rest  its  claim  for  existence  upon  some  great  public 
want.    The  uniyersality  of  disease  created  the  art  of  medicine. 
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Tbe  cure  or  relief  of  human  saffering  is  the  great  aim  and  purpose 
of  that  art,  and  henoe  in  its  pare  and  wholesome  progress,  every 
single  creatnre  of  the  public  must  ever  have  the  profonndest  interest. 
If  public  ignorance  or  public  prejudice  in  any  way  warps  that 
wholesome  progress,  it  is  the  public  that  chiefly  suffer ;  they  are  the 
many,  we  are  the  few  ;  the  penalties  we  may  be  called  upon  to  pay 
are  but  sectional,  theirs  must  be  universal.  We  have  but  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  conditions,  they  have  to  endure  them.  Con* 
versely,  should  the  public  wisdom  tend,  but  in  the  least  degree,  to 
favour  the  ^11,  fair,  scientific  progress  of  medicine,  the  benefit  must 
be  experienced  in  a  thousand-fold  degree  where  there  is  a  thousand 
times  the  capacity  tor  its  reception. 

Does  that  wisdom  then  display  itself  in  a  fashion  most  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  P  Let  us  frankly  and  gratefully 
answer,  that  in  many  respects  it  is  manifested  with  high  intelligence, 
and  with  noble  generosity.  The  hospitals  that  adorn  our  entire  land, 
and  many  of  the  laws  that  grace  our  statute  books  stand  among 
the  living  monuments  of  both;  moreover,  few  of  the  recognised 
professors  of  medicine  pass  through  the  labour  of  their  lives  with- 
out achieving  &ir  reward  in  honour  or  in  money ;  perhaps  I  might 
truthfully  say  in  honour  and  in  money.  And  if  the  same  or  similar 
sentiments  prevailed  towards  pharmacy  and  its  professors,  the  two 
presentments  I  am  supposed  to  be  offering  would  probably  coincide, 
and  I  should  have  to  say  but  little  more  on  this  topic  to-day.  But 
with  the  majority  of  the  public,  certainly  with  the  section  that  is 
called  "  society,"  this  is  not  the  case,  and  but  little  of  the  honour, 
and  as  little  as  possible  of  the  money,  is  g^ven  to  us  in  exchange  for 
our  life-long  work.  The  sole  monuments  of  our  professional  exist- 
ence are  of  our  own  raising,  and  "  a  house "  can  scarcely  be  got 
together  to  consider  a  bill,  having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  so 
t^ninteresting  a  matter  as  pharmacy.  It  is  true  we  are  credited  with 
being  concerned  in  a  "  clean  "  sort  of  business,  from  which  we  are 
oddly  enough  accused  of  making  very  small  incomes  out  of  very 
large  profits ;  we  are  admitted  to  possess  decent  shops  which  it  is 
not  unseemly  to  enter,  and  which  indeed  it  is  quite  correct  to  make 
nse  of  for  any  purpose  not  demanding  a  fee  ;  we  are  supposed  to  be 
bound  by  some  law  of  custom  (certainly  not  by  any  sense  of  duty) 
to  obey  all  behests,  ad  all  hours,  on  all  days ;  we  are  credited,  in 
short,  with  being  *'  society's  "  most  obliged  and  hamble  servants, 
slavishly  ready  to  do  whatever  is  told  us,  and  to  take  for  payment 
whatever  cannot  be  conveniently  bestowed  upon  the  professional 
man  on  the  one  hand  or  the  co-operative  stores  on  the  other.     To 
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find  a  roan  or  woman  "  in  society  "  content  to  be  pnblioly  seen  in 
friendly  talk  with  a  pharmacist,  or  indeed  permitting  the  aasociation 
of  their  children  with  onrs  at  a  public  school,  is  to  see  a  phenomenon 
of  rare  order.  The  doctor  is  the  lady's  and  sometimes  the  gentle- 
man's hero  ;  the  pharmacist  is  the  tradesman  to  both« 

Such,  I  fear,  is  the  view  very  generally  taken  of  ns  by  others,  and 
I  need  scarcely  say  this  presentment  does  not  coincide  with  the  one 
I  offered  last  year.  Shall  I  endearonr  to  aeconnt  for  the  difierence 
before  passing  to  other  reflections  ? 

With  my  already  declared  estimate  of  onrselves,  and  of  our  art 
(so  different  from  my  lady's),  it  is  natural  I  should  oonoeive  that  the 
phenomenon  may  be  traced  through  a  course  thalf  lies  mainly  outside 
us ;  and  remembering  how  many-heckded  is  that  great  outside  public, 
how  prone  to  the  instinct  of  speciation,  and  how  prone  is  each 
species  to  become  absorbed  in  matters  of  its  own  concern,  taking 
impressions  of  other  things  mainly  at  second  hand,  seldom  by 
original  effort ;  I  have  thought  that  the  first  step  should  consist  iu 
the  search  for  that  section  of  the  outside  world  whicb  is  likely  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  deliyery  of  the  initiatory  bias. 

A  very  short  consideration  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  public 
would  almost  instioctively  assume  that  the  doctors  would  know 
more  about  pharmacy  and  pharmacists  than  any  <me  else,  and  there- 
fore that  what  they  thought  about  us,  and  the  attitude  they  as- 
sumed towards  us,  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  adopt  and  to 
imitate.  And  the  public  would  have  much  to  justify  such  an 
assumption. 

More  or  less  the  story  is  known  to  all  (and  the  more  it  is  remem- 
bered the  better)  that  for  a  long  period,  until  in  fact  quite  recent 
times,  pharmacy  constituted  both  practically  as  well  as  theoretically 
an  integral  portion  of  the  medical  art,  and  the  pharmadat  and 
the  physician  were  one  man.  It  is  true  this  later  condition  no 
longer  obtains ;  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  entrust  the  different 
departments  to  distinct  sets  of  hands,  in  order  that  each  may  be 
wo]^ked  to  its  fullest  perfection,  and  under  the  completest  personal 
responsibility.  But  the  art  remains  the  same,  one  portion  being  no 
more  capable  of  repudiating  another  or  declaring  its  independence 
of  the  rest,  than  is  the  eye  or  the  heart  of  the  human  body. 

And  hence  this  assumption  of  a  kind  of  perpetual  alliance  between 
the  professors  of  all  its  departments  would  be  both  instinctive  and 
reasonable,  and  the  estimate  of  the  one  by  the  others  would  be 
deemed  authoritative. 

Whatever,  then,  the  public  estimate  of  us  may  be,  I  think  it  is 
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maiolj  the  eoho  and  the  refieotlon  of  tl^at  previously  adopted  by 
our  neighbours,  the  doctors.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  pro- 
noance  as  right  the  treatment  which  I  have  asserted  so  many  of  us 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  that  their  general  tone  and 
manner  towards  us  have  furnished  the  germ  which  has  thus  fructi- 
fied. 

But  does  our  experience  with  the  profession  justify  this  interpre- 
tation of  their  views  towards  us  ? 

I  have  heard  of  oases,  ^nd  have  experience  of  cases,  in  which 
individual  members  of  the  profession  have  manifested,  by  their 
thoughtful  treatment  of  all  pharmaceutical  matters,  an  appi:eciation 
of  their  importance  so  high  and  j^st,  and  a  respect  for  those  engaged 
in  them  so  fair,  that,  wer^  the  question  to  be  answered  frpm  such 
examples,  the  reply  would  be  to  the  e^ect  that  there  is  no  justifil- 
oatiou  for  it  whatever,  I  fe^r,  hqwever,  that  these  cases  are  excep- 
tional. 

Of  the  large  majority,  some,  the  greater  proportion,  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  indiSerent  to  ours^lves  ^nd  to  our  work. 

There  exists,  however,  a  third  section  of  the  profession,  and  I 
trust  it  is  a  diminishing  one,  that  holds  us  at  a  very  low  estimate, 
that  professes  to  believe  us  systematically  familiar  with  mean  doings, 
and  open  to  mean  temptations. 

From  the  first  of  these  divisions  I  pass  with  a  cordial  expression 
of  respect,  my  chief  hopes  for  the  bettering  of  pharmacy  in  the 
future  resting  with  its  honoured  member^ — from  th^  last  with  a 
hope  that  they  may  be  speedily  delivered  from  their  delusion  i  and 
oar  business  for  the  present  lies  with  the  indifferentism  thajt  remains, 
and  which  is  unfortunately  only  something  less  damaging  than 
actual  hostility.     How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  P 

X  believe  it  to  be  mainly  due  to  want  of  knowledge  in  two  import- 
ant directions.  This  large  majority  of  medical  mei^  do  not  know 
enough  of  our  subjects  to  appreciate  them  at  their  proper  value, 
and  they  do  not  know  the  extent  of  our  professional  qnalifications 
sufficiently  well  to  give  us  due  credit  for  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  essential  oneness  of  all 
the  subjects  that  together  make  up  the  art  of  medicine,  in  no  modem 
medical  school  do  chemistry,  botany,  and  pharmacy  rank  in  educa- 
tional importance  with,  let  us  say,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medical 
practice ;  the  former  are  the  off-subjects,  and  are  very  generally 
done  any-how  or  no -how;  the  latter  are  among  the  prime  subjects, 
and  must  be  done  well.  The  traditions  of  the  school  enlist  all  the 
student's  enthusiasm  for  what  are  called  the  medical  subjects  proper, 
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and  SB  an  inevitable  conaeqnenoe,  a  sentiment  near  akin  to  contempt 
pervades  his  view  of  the  rest.  Caring  bnt  little  for  them  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  tanght  to  think  bnt  little  of  their  practical  valae  to  his  art, 
the  student  of  medicine  when  he  becomes  the  professor  is  bnt  little 
likely  to  respect  very  highly  even  those  he  is  compelled  to  admit  as 
their  recognised  professors,  and  from  the  curious  separation  that 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  training  of  the  pharmaceutical  and 
the  medical  student,  all  that  the  latter  knows  of  the  former  amounts 
to  but  hearsay,  and  he  finds  no  particular  reason  in  after-life  to 
mature  or  enlarge  his  information. 

For  this  state  of  things  we  must  ourselves  take  some  share  to 
blame.  This  is  no  doubt  that  ignorance  of  matters  that  should  have 
ranged  within  our  knowledge  did,  in  past  times,  prevail,  and,  since 
miraculous  changes  in  social  phenomena  do  not  frequently  occur, 
that  ignorance  may  not  have  entirely  yielded  yet ;  but  a  great  effort 
for  improvement  has  been  made,  an  effort,  be  it  remembered,  entirely 
from  within  our  own  body,  and  its  practical  results  have  been 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  suffice  in  a  large  degree  to  absolve  us 
from  that  portion  of  the  blame. 

But  the  very  circumstance  that  appears  to  stamp  pharmaceutical 
progress  as  unique,  and  to  give  it  a  special  dignity, — I  mean  its 
self-originating  and  self-sustained  character, — has  largely  tended  to 
limit  all  knowledge  of  it  to  those  who  have  specially  watched  the 
phenomenon  or  taken  part  in  it. 

The  policy  of  those  who  initiated,  as  of  those  who  continued  the 
effort,  was  one  that  all  can  respect  for  its  independence,  but  which  I 
cannot  but  fear  time  and  experience  will  show  to  have  been,  in  this 
one  important  respect,  unwise.  It  has  served  to  intensify  isolation 
where  unification  should  prevail.  The  withdrawal  of  ourselves  and 
our  educational  processes  from  the  general  professional  ken  has 
tended  to  encourage  the  elimination  of  the  sciences  we  specially 
cultivate  from  the  complete  medical  curriculum,  and  to  foster  the 
notion  I  have  already  deplored,  that  they  are  accessories  of  inferior 
value,  and  non-essential  to  medical  culture.  For  this  we  must  still 
bear  our  share  of  the  blame. 

But  wheresoever  the  blame  should  chiefly  lie,  I  think  that  the  fact 
of  the  practical  isolation  of  pharmacy  and  its  professors  from  the 
rest  of  medicine  is  due  to  the  general  defective  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  the  professed  medical  man  with  both  our  subjects  and  our 
men. 

I  must  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  loss  to  the  art  of  medi- 
cine that  accrues  from  so  extended  an  indifference  to  the  pharmaoen- 
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tical  sciences.  Ifc  Mroald  perhaps  be  in  better  taste  to  let  others 
speak  to  this  point  rather  than  myself.  I  am  content,  therefore, 
simply  to  remind  yon  of  the  frequent  pnblicly  expressed  lament  of 
many  distinguished  physicians  that  so  much  of  their  practice  is  stiil 
perforce  empirical,  and  of  their  equally  emphatic  rejoicings  when 
some  ardent  student  of  science  has  succeeded  in  wresting  from  its 
mysteries  some  secret  that  has  offered  a  glimmer  of  firmer  resting- 
ground  for  their  doctrines.  The  teaching  of  her  highest  authori- 
ties tell  us  that  medicine  cannot  afford  to  fling  away  the  help  of  her 
natural  allies;  that  she  is  exposed  to  constant  attack  at  almost 
every  point ;  that  her  growth  is  not  in  perfect  comeliness  and  un- 
disturbed proportions,  but  is  liable  to  distortions  and  excrescences 
of  formidable  type;  and  that  her  best  hopes  for  future  progress 
rest  in  the  patient  scientific  work  of  her  acutest  and  largest- 
brained  sons — men  who  have  the  power  to  enlist  within  their 
sympathies  every  department  of  knowledge  that  can  bring  its 
great  modicum  of  truth  and  focus  all  upon  that  one  supreme  point, 
the  problem,  life. 

I  think  that  among  the  first  regions  such  men  would  wish  to 
explore  are  the  very  subjects  in  which  we  are  daily  engaged ;  and 
with  such  aspirations  animating  the  gret^t  mind  of  medicine  on  the 
one  hand,  and  such  opportunities  existing  for  practical  co-operation 
on  the  other,  is  it  not  the  simplest  of  all  possible  deductions  that  an 
effort  serving  to  bring  all  into  better  mutual  estimation  and  closer 
mutual  confidence,  must  be  attended  with  a  fair  hope  of  distinct  gain 
to  the  art  itself. 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  show  what  the  public  estimate  of  us 
is  ;  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it ;  the  probable  causes  that  have 
led  to  it,  and  the  mischief  to  medicine  that  attends  it. 

One  more  consideration  must  be  stated  in  order  to  show  that  the 
error  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  public 
itself. 

We  are  not  above  the  influence  of  that  estimate. 

Who  in  this  world,  whether  the  question  be  asked  of  individuals 
or  of  communities,  is  so  strong,  either  in  good  or  evil,  as  to  be  able 
to  resist  such  inflaence  ?  Is  **  the  publican "  likely  to  become  a 
patriot  for  being  daily  declared  to  be  an  outcast  ?  Branded  as  a 
social  enemy,  an  enemy  be  will  continue  or  become.  Should  we 
presume  to  expect  brave  deeds  in  the  field  if  we  systematically 
treated  our  soldiers  as  cowards  ?  Brave  deeds  alone  being  assumed 
as  possible,  brave  deeds  are  done.  In  short,  the  opinion  of  society 
reacts  in  a  thousand  ways  upon  society's  elements;  and  I  fear  the 
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constant  treatment  to  which  some  of  as  are  sabjected, — that  sajd 
more  forcibly  than  words  can  say,  "  Yon  druggists  are  but  hire- 
lings, labouring  like  hirelings  for  greed:  take  your  pay  and  be 
thaukf al  *' — exerts  a  power  for  degradation  that  cannot  isAl  to  pro- 
mote the  very  condition  it  professes  to  reprobate. 

I  say  that  for  its  own  sake  the  public  should  make  haste  to  see 
that  we  are  of  stuff  much  better  than  this. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  at  every  step  of  these  statements  their 
accuracy  may  be  challenged;  I  have  attempted  to  do  this  myself  in 
many  ways,  and  during  the  process  have  had  to  admit,  from  our 
own  side,  how  often  my  standard  of  pharmaceutical  excellence  is 
missed,  and  that  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  looseness  of  principle 
are  to  be  found  amongst  us ;  and  from  the  other  side,  that  many 
jast  and  considerate  individuals  can  be  found  in  English  society,  as 
also  doctors  whose  scientific  culture  is  as  ample,  and  whose  dispo- 
sition to  make  the  most  of  ours  is  as  generous,  as  heart  could  desire. 
Nevertheless,  having  taken  these  and  kindred  facts  into  full  con- 
sideration, I  allow  the  statements  to  stand  as  what  I  believe  to  bo 
the  truth. 

But  to  another  challenge  I  have  perhaps  also  laid  myself  fairly 
open,  namely,  to  suggest  some  remedy  for  the  condition  of  things  I 
profess  to  have  studied  and  to  deplore.  To  this  challenge  I  have 
but  what  may  appear  a  feeble  reply :  I  am  prepared  with  no  mature 
scheme,  and  can  offer  nothing  that  can  claim  to  be  regarded*  as  a 
care  for  all  that  is  wrong ;  but  being  most  anxioas  to  see  ground 
broken,  in  the  direction  that  appears  to  me  most  hopeful  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  isolation  that  besets  us,  and  thas  give  opportunity 
for  a  clearer  view  of  ourselves  and  our  doings  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  am  ready  to  suggest  a  first  step.  It  is,  that  every  student 
in  medjicine,  whatever  department  of  the  art  he  may  be  aiming  for 
as  the  sphere  of  his  ultimate  work,  be  brought  at  some  period  of  his 
training  through  one  single  portal.  So  many  practical  objections 
have  been  found  to  exist  against  the  mingling  of  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical students  during  their  attendance  at  classes  or  during 
aiiy  poHion  of  their  actual  studies,  that  I  think  the  portal  would 
have  to  consist  of  one  of  the  sets  of  examinations ;  but  if  that  ex- 
amination could  be  made  a  common  one  for  all,  whether  ultimately 
destined  for  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  the  step  would  be  a  usefol  one. 
It -would  serve  to  declare  with  authority  that  certain  scientific 
studies  were  eqaally  essential  in  all  the  departments  of  the  medical 
art ;  and  it  would  demand  of  every  stadent  that  he  attain  the  re- 
quired standard  of  proficiency  in  them.  He  would  thus  be  prepared 
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by  actual  personal  knowledge  (not  through  the  traditions  of  his 
school)  to  estimate  aright  the  proportionate  valae  o£  those  attain- 
ments  towards  his  professional  equipment;  he  woald  realize  the 
serioaa  amount  of  effort  required  to  achieve  that  knowledge,  and  he 
would  naturally  conceive  a  feeling  of  respect  for  all  who  had  laboured 
for  its  acquisition  even  as  Ike  himself  had  laboured. 

Whether  such  aa  experiment  would  be  attended  with  results  pro- 
portionate to  the  distinctness  of  tbe  change,  requires  a  better 
prophet  than  myself  to  declare.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it 
would  be  tbe  commencement  of  a  reversal  of  much  of  our  past 
policy.  It  would  tend  from  isolation  towards  unification,  from 
estrangement  towards  co-operation,  from  suspicion  towatrds  trust; 
but  these  very  words  seem  to  me  to  be  full  of  hope. 

One  possible  comment  upon  the  suggestion  itself  I  should  like  to 
anticipate ;  it  may  appear  to  some  to  involve  the  placing  of  our 
examinations  in  the  hands  of  tbe  medical  profession. 

Were  this  the  only  course  open  for  adoption,  I  should  not  shrink 
from  its  close  consideration,  nor  fail  to  entertain  it  with  great  hope 
of  ultimate  benefit,  but  at  present  I  do  not  think  this  by  any  means 
a  necessary  consequence.  The  story  of  our  own  progress,  and  my 
personal  knowledge  of  the  completeness  of  the  organization  that  lies 
within  our  midst,  suggest  rather  the  alternative,  that  for  every 
man|s  certificate  of  qualification  in  (mrsubjects  he  might  be  required 
to  come  to  our  examinations ;  I  say  "  at  present,"  for.  in  speaking  of 
"ourselves"  and  "  medical  men  "  as  distinct  organizations,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  using  but  the  language  of  to-day. 

My  subject,  however,  now  approaches  somewhat  too  nearly  the 
region  of  pharmaceutical  poHticsi  to  be  continued  here ;  the  arena 
for  its  discussion  in  detail  lies  elsewhere.  But  I  sincerely  hope 
and  think  that  in  urging  it  from  this  place  to  the  point  at  which  I 
now  leave  it,  I  have  acted  in  sympathy  with  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  Conference.  To  this  extent,  at  any  rate,  I  know  that  I  must 
carry  with  me  the  sympathy  of  all  its  members,  namely,  in  a  warm 
desire  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  pharmacy,  and  in  an  earnest  hope  that 
we  pharmacists  may  ever  be  found,  as  truly  in  fact  as  in  aspiration, 
pharmacy's  worthy  representatives. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Malkham  (SheflSeld)  said  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  much  iudebted  for  the  exhaustive  address  delivered  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Schacht,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote 
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of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  valuable  address.  The  time  was 
rapidly  coming  -when  they  must  make  a  stand  against  the  attacks 
laanched  against  them,  and  it  was  by  such  addresses  ihat  they 
coald  gain  valuable  information  to  aid  them  in  repelling  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Sandpord  seconded  the  motion^  and  observed  how 
ardently  the  President  loved  the  science  he  had  adopted  as  his  call- 
ing, and  how  anxious  he  was  not  only  to  elevate  pharmacy  but 
pharmacists.  He  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  a  delegate  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  how  hei^ily  that  So- 
ciety appreciated  the  work  of  the  Conference.  It  was  his  privilege 
to  be  connected  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Council,  indeed  he  thought 
he  was  the  president,  when  this  Conference  was  established.  The 
objects  of  the  Conference  and  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  iden- 
tical, and  he  thought  he  might  congratulate  the  Members  of  the 
Conference  on  having,  throughout  the  course  of  their  work,  done 
much  towards  elevating  Pharmacy  and  pharmacists.  Begretting 
that  they  would  soon  see  the  end  of  Mr.  Schacht's  presidency,  yet 
hoping  the  same  good  work  would  continue,  he  must  say  the  Phar- 
maceutical Conference  deserved  great  credit  for  the  results  it  had 
already  achieved. 

Mr.  R.  RfiTNOLDS,  Vice-President,  in  patting  the  motion  to  the 
Conference,  said  it  was  an  easy  task  when  they  were  all  agreed,  and 
referred  in  terms  of  eulogy  to  Mr.  Schacht's  philosophical  consider- 
ation of  the  position  of  pharmacy,  and  his  great  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  elevation  of  pharmacists. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  resolution,  thanked  the 
members  of  the  Conference  for  the  expressions  of  emotion  that  had 
graced  the  vote,  and  said  he  was  very  grateful  for  their  approval. 
He  wished  to  say,  however,  that  it  must  be  understood  that  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  matters  he  had  thought  fit  to  introduce 
must  be  regarded  simply  as  his  opinion,  for  he  should  be  very  sorry 
to  commit  the  Conference,  outside  those  walls,  to  opinions  which 
were  held  only  by  an  individual.  In  expressing  those  opinions  he 
wished  rather  to  suggest  the  present  position  to  maturer  intellects, 
so  that  these  questions  might  be  pondered,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  pharmacists,  but  of  the  community. 


The  reading  of  papers  was  then  proceeded  with. 
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The  first  paper  was  a — 

REPORT  ON  THE  ACONITE  ALKALOIDS. 

By  0.  R.  Aldkr  Weight,  D.Sc,  Lokd., 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  St.  Mary*8  Hospital  Medical  School. 

§  1. — Alkaloids  of  Japanese  Aconite  Roots. 

In  tlie  report  presented  last  year  there  were  brieflj  described 
some  preliminary  results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  Japanese 
aconite  roots.  Since  that  date,  several  batches  of  roots  have  been 
examined  with  perfectly  uniform  results;  as  the  numerical  and 
other  data  on  which  these  results  are  founded  have  been  already 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  (July,  1879,  p.  387), 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  quote  them  here  at  fnll  length. 

The  first  batch  (about  14|  kilos  of  ground  roots  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Wright,  Layman  &  Umney)  was  worked  up  by  the 
reporter  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Luff,  by  percolating  with  alcohol  acidulated 
with  tartaric  acid  (1  part  of  acid  per  100  of  roots  being  used  in  all). 
The  percolate  was  condensed  to  a  small  bulk  by  distillation,  treated 
with  water,  filtered  from  precipitated  resin,  rendered  alkaline  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  being  subsequently  shaken  with  tartaric  acid.  The  acid 
tartrate  solution  thus  obtained  free  from  resinous  matters  was  then 
treated  with  soda  and  ether ;  on  spontaneous  evaporation  a  copious 
crop  of  crystals  was  obtained,  together  with  a  quantity  of  varnish- 
like  alkaloidal  matters  that  would  neither  crystallize  nor  yield 
crystalline  salts. 

The  total  yield  of  alkaloids  froih  this  batch  was  as  follows  : — 

Soluble  *)  orystallizable      about  12  grams  »  0*08  per  cent, 
in  ether  i  non-crystaUine       „     25      „      =0*17        „ 

87  0-25 

uaeti^er^]^^'^"®^***"^®      "     ^  ""  ^'"^^ 

Total    ....      67  0-89 

The  alkaloids  insoluble  in  ether  were  separated  by  precipitating 
as  mercuriodide,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;   they  appeared  to  be   mainly  identical  with   the  non- 
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crystalline  alkaloid  that  was  dissolved  out  by  ether,  being  prevented 
from  complete  solution  in  ether  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  soda 
liquors,  just  as  is  often  the  case  with  alkaline  solutions  of  alkaloids, 
e.g.  morphine  and  caustic  potash,  cotamine  and  sodium  carbonate. 

The  non-crystalline  alkaloids  appeared,  like  the  similar  bodies 
obtained  by  analogous  means  from  A.  NapeUus  and  A,  Ferox,  to  con- 
tain a  higher  percentage  of  carbon  than  the  crystallizable  base,  and 
to  possess  a  lower  molecular  weight;  on  saponification  with  caustic 
potash,  they  yielded  benzoic  acid  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
crystallizable  base,  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  two  bodies  ai-e 
closely  related. 

The  second  batch  of  roots  examined  was  worked  up  by  Messrs. 
Hopkin  &  Williams  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  first,  about 
a  hundredweight  of  roots  being  employed.  From  the  rough  alka- 
loids exti-acted  by  ether,  etc.,  and  sent  to  the  reporter  for  examina- 
tion, about  60  per  cent,  was  isolated  as  crystallizable  base,  and  40  as 
non-crystalline  alkaloid. 

These  two  quantities  of  crystallizable  base  were  purified  by  re- 
crystallization,  conversion  into  crystallized  salts  (the  nitrate  and 
hydrobromide  being  selected),  and  regeneration  by  soda  and  ether. 
By  fractional  crystallization  of  the  different  portions,  attempts  were 
made  to  separate  the  crystals  into  two  or  more  portions  differing 
from  one  another.  No  success  whatever  attended  these  eflforts ;  in 
every  case  absolutely  identical  analytical  numbers  were  yielded  by 
the  several  fractions  ;  the  melting  point  and  general  properties  also 
were  invariably  the  same,  whence  it  results  that  only  one  alkaloid 
can  be  supposed  to  be  present. 

The  numbers  obtained  agreed  closely  with  those  required  for  the 
formula  Cg^HggNgOgi,  and  with  no  other.  On  heating  the  base 
with  strong  tartaric  acid  solution  to  lOO*'  for  several  hours  no 
change  whatever  "was  brought  about  in  ite  composition  (aconitine 
and  pseudaconitine  become  dehydrated  to  apo-derivatives  by  this 
treatment). 

From  this  circumstance  it  appears  likely  that  the  crystallized  base 
was  already  as  far  dehydrated  as  possible,  either  by  the  effect  of  the 
tartaric  acid  in  the  alcohol  nsed  for  extraction  or  by  the  heat  alone. 
Accordingly,  a  third  batch  of  roots  was  worked  up,  alcohol  not 
acidulated  at  all  being  employed ;  one  hundredweight  of  roots  was 
thus  treated  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  &  Williams,  and  the  condensed 
percolate  sent  to  the  reporter,  who  examined  it  (in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  A.  B.  Menke)  as  before,  i.e.,  by  treating  with  water,  filtering, 
adding  alkali  and  ether,  etc. 
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The  crjstallizable  alkaloid  obtained  from  this  batch  amonnted  to 
about  60  grams,  or  0*10  per  cent.,  the  non-crystalline  bases  dissolved 
bj  ether  being  about  65  grams  =  0"11  per  cent.  No  difference 
whatever  coald  be  detected  between  the  crystallized  base  thus  ob- 
.  tained  and  the  former  samples,  showing  that  if  dehydration  took 
place  at  all  during  extraction,  it  was  brought  about  by  the  heat 
alone  conjoined  with  the  natural  acids  of  the  roots  (the  alcoholic 
extract  was  distinctly  acid  to  test-paper).  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
spent  marc  obtained  in  this  process  was  percolated  again  by  alcohol 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (about  30  grains  of  concentrated 
acid  per  gallon).  This  percolate,  after  condensation,  was  found  to 
contain  only  between  2  and  3  grams  of  alkaloidal  matter,  of  which 
half  was  non- crystalline,  the  other  half  crystallizable  and  identical 
with  that  above  described  ;  so  that  treatment  with  alcohol  alone,  un- 
acidulaied  by  any  acid  at\  all^  extracted  practically  all  tlie  alkaloids 
present  in  the  roots  examined. 

On  examining  the  action  of  benzoic  anhydride  on  the  crystallized 
alkaloid  thus  obtained,  it  was  found  to  be  different  from  that 
occarring  with  aconitine  and  pseudaconitine,  inasmuch  as  three 
additional  benzoyl  radicals  were  thus  introduced  into  the  alkaloid 
per  Css  present,  instead  of  one  only.  On  treating  the  crystallized 
alkaloid  with  alcoholic  potash,  saponification  ensued,  benzoic  acid 
being  produced,  and  a  new  base  very  closely  resembling  aconine 
being  formed.  The  following  equations  represent  the  actions  of  the 
benzoic  anhydride  and  caustic  potash  : — 

Cm  Hgs  Ng  Ogi  +  3  (C7  H5  0)2  0  =  2  (C^e  H3,  N  O7)  (O.  C7  Kg  0)^ 
Cfl^HgaN^Ogi  +  3H2O  =  2C7He02  -^  ^O^^'E.^^O,^ 

These  results  may  be  conveniently  represented,  in  harmony  with 
the  formulae  arrived  at  in  the  previous  researches  on  aconitine  and 
pseudaconitine,  by  supposing  that  the  roots  originally  contain  an 
alkaloid,  Cg3  H^y  N  O^g,  differing  from  aconitine  by  containing  H^ 
more  ;  and  that  this  hypothetical  parent  base  loses  1^  molecules  of 
water,  producing  the  crystallized  base  above  described,  thus  : — 

Hypothetical  Parent  Base. 

/o.aHjO. 
(c„H3,N0,):g;| 

\0.H. 
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Crystallized  Base  above  described, 

(c,.H^No,)  :g:^7^»^- 

o 

Product  of  the  Action  of  Caustic  Potash, 

/O.K. 
CC8eH3,Np7^  =0. 
V  ^    \0.H. 

Product  of  Action  of  Benxoie  Anhydride. 
/O.C7H5O. 

(CgjHgjNOy)  Zo,c\bIo. 
\O.C7H5O. 

Aconiline. 

/o.aHjO. 
\o.'h.' 

Apoaconitine. 
(C„H„N07)-0.H. 

Apoaconine. 
.  .    /OH. 

^  '^  \0.H. 

JHhentoylapoa.con.ine. 

/O.CyHgO. 

(02eH35N07)=0. 

^  ^  XO.C^HgO. 

As  above  stated,  attempts  to  isolate  this  hypothetical  parent  base 
in  an  unaltered  state  did  not  succeed  ;  to  avoid  confusion  it  is  pro- 
posed, for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  designate  the  crystallissed  base, 
Qe  ^88  ^3  ^2i«  ft^o^o  described,  as  japaconitine,  and  the  product  of 
the  action  of  potash  upon  it,  as  japaconvne.     It  is  noticeable  that  the 
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same  tetrabenzoylafced  derivative  is  obtained  when  benzoic  anhydride 
acts  on  japaconine  as  is  formed  with  japaconitine  itself. 

Japaconitine  and  japaconine  respectiv^ely  resemble  aconitine  and 
aconine  so  closely  that,  saving  by  actual  combustion  or  studying  the 
effects  of  benzoic  anhydride  upon  them,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Japaconitine  melts  at  184^ 
to  186°  when  purified  as  far  as  possible,  the  purest  aconitine  tested 
side  by  side  melting  at  183°-184°.  In  physiological  action  the  two 
are  very  closely  allied,  if  not  identical  so  far  as  the  involuntary 
observations  made  whilst  working  with  them  go.  Dr.  Praser,  of 
Edinburgh,  is  now  investigating  the  two  bases  and  their  derivatives 
in  these  respects. 

Inasmuch  as  Japanese  aconite  roots  appear  to  be  considerably 
ncher  in  crystalHzable  base  than  A.  Napellw  roots,  it  is  evident  that 
this  class  of  roots  is  likely  to  be  in  future  a  yaluable  source  ot 
active  alkaloid ;  further,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  experiments 
that  in  working  out  the  active  constituents  of  roots  of  the  kind,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  acidulate  the  alcohol  used,  whereby  chance  of 
alteration  during  extraction  is  diminished. 

On  contrasting  the  results  above  described  with  those  obtained 
two  years  ago  (Year-Booh  of  Pharmacy,  1877,  469)  by  Paul  and 
Kingzett,  it  is  open  to  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  body  obtained 
by  those  gentlemen  was  actually  japaconitine ;  their  analytical 
numbers  are  quite  compatible  with  their  body  being  either  japaconi- 
tine or  pseudaconitine.  On  the  one  hand,  ihej  faUed  to  obtain  any 
crystallized  salts  from  their  alkaloid,  whilst  japaconitine  yields  a 
well  crystallized  nitrate,  hydrobromide  and  hydrochloride  with  ease, 
pseudaconitine  only  yielding  a  crystallized  nitrate  by  employing  a 
particular  mode  of  manipulation  unknown  at  the  time  Paul  and 
Kingzett's  experiments  were  made  ;  this  would  seem  to  indicate^  as 
suggested  at  the  time  by  the  reporter,  that  the  base  examined  by 
them  was  simply  pseudaconitine.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  and 
Kingzett  found  that  their  base  showed  much  greater  tendency  to 
crystallize  than  pseudaconitine,  and  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  it  furnished  a  liquid  capable  of  reducing  Fehling's  solution. 
Whilst  japaconine,  like  aconine,  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  pseud- 
aconine  does  not  do  so ;  whence  these  circumstances  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  the  base  isolated  by  Paul  and  Kingzett  was  actually 
japaconitine ;  a  conclusion  also  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  only 
japaconitine  and  no  other  crystallizahle  alkaloid  of  any  kind  was 
obtained  from  each  of  three  different  batches  of  roots  examined  by 
the  reporter. 

B   B 
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§  2. — ^Alkaloids  or  Atis  Boots  (A.  heterophyUum). 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  £.  M.  Holmes,  the  reporter  was 
enabled  to  examine  the  alkaloidal  constitaents  of  some  2  pounds  of 
these  roots«  By  percolating  the  coarsely  powdered  dry  roots  with 
alcohol  containing  a  little  tartaric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  perco- 
late, a  condensed  liquid  was  obtained  containing  scarcely  any  resin ; 
by  adding  water,  filtering,  and  shaking  with  ether  after  rendering 
alkaline,  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkaloid  was  extracted.  This 
agreed  very  well  with  the  description  given  by  Bronghton  of  Aiisine; 
it  was  nncrystallizable,  but  yielded  a  crystalline  readily  solable 
hydrodichloride ;  its  taste  was  intensely  bitter  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  produce  the  tingling  characteristic  of  the  active  aconite 
alkaloids.  The  quantity  obtained  was  not  quite  so  much  as  a  gram 
(less  than  0*1  per  cent.),  wherefore  its  purification  was  impossible, 
and  still  more  was  it  impracticable  to  find  out  if  it  was  a  mixture  of 
alkaloids.  The  following  numbers  were  obtained  on  analysis  of  the 
gold  salt,  which  formed  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  almost  in- 
soluble in  cold  water.  The  substance  examined  was  dried  by 
standing  several  days  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  at  100^  it  fused,  losing 
in  weight  and  becoming  apparently  partially  decomposed. 

0-3710  gram  gave  0-5175  C  0^  and  0170  Hj  O. 

0*4565  gram  burnt  with  soda  lime  gave  000882  nitrogen  by 
titration,  0070  Pt.  by  platinum  salt. 

0-3970  gram  gave  01140  Au. 

These  numbers  are  close  to  those  required  for  the  formula, 
Ca8H3iN08,HCl,AuCl,. 

Calculated.  Found. 

Carbon 88-82  88-04 

Hydrogen 4-71  6-09 

Nitrogen 2  06  1-98,217 

Gold 28-82  28-72 

Bronghton  deduced  from  his  analysis  of  his  platinum  salt  the 
formula  C^  H74  Ng  Og,  which  requires,  carbon  =  3909,  hydrogen  = 
5*38,  nitrogen  =  1'98,  gold  =  2776,  assuming  the  gold  salt  to  be 
C^  H74N3  Og,  2  H  CI,  2  Au  CI3.  It  cannot,  however,  be  concluded 
with  certainty  from  the  above  experiments  that  his  formula  requires 
modification,  owing  to  the  minute  quantity  examined.  A  priori  the 
formula,  C29  Hg^  N  0^,  seems  somewhat  more  probable  than  his  di. 
nitrogenous  one.  The  alkaline  fluid  from  which  ether  had  extracted 
this  base  still  contained  a  small  quantity  of  alkaloid  permanently 
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dissolved ;  on  slightly  acidalating  witb  acetic  acid  and  addition  of 
potassinm  mercoriodide,  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate  was  thrown 
down. 

After  washing  and  drying  oyer  snlphnric  acid — 

0-432  gram  gave  0-321,  Ag  I,  iodine  =  40-16. 

The  formula,  C^  H31  N Og,  HI.  Hg  I^,  would  require  41'19, 
whence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  base  dissolved  by  the  soda  was 
mainly  the  same  as  that  dissolved  out  by  the  ether. 


§  3. — Alkaloids  of  the  Flowebs,  Lbayes,  and  Stalk  of  Aconite. 

In  order  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  alkaloids  present  in  the 
aconite  herbs  (distinct  from  the  roots),  it  was  found  to  be  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  present  spring  for  fresh  material.  Messrs.  Wright, 
Layman  &  Umney  obligingly  undertook  to  prepare  the  raw 
material,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  300  pounds  of  fresh 
aconite  herb  g^wn  at  Fozton,  Cambridgeshire.  This  was  crushed 
under  granite  millstones,  and  the  pulpy  mass  digested  with  30 
gallons  altogether  of  methylated  spirit  of  about  90^  per  cent,  alcohol 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  seven  days,  no  acid  of  any  kind 
being  added;  as  much  of  the  tincture  as  could  be  removed  by 
draining  was  so  recovered,  and  the  marc  pressed  in  cocoa-fibre  bags 
ultimately  with  a  pressure  of  1  ton  to  the  square  inch.  The  total 
tincture  was  then  filtered  and  distilled  in  four  portions,  so  as  to 
expose  to  heat  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible ;  the  residues  were  not 
completely  ireed  from  alcohol  by  heat  for  the  same  reason ;  they 
were  united  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow  pans  for  a  night  to 
facilitate  removal  of  some  of  the  remaining  alcohol,  and  then  sent 
to  the  reporter  as  a  brown  aqueous  finid  smelling  somewhat  agree- 
ably, not  unlike  treacle,  the  total  quantity  being  about  59  pounds. 

This  material  was  worked  up  by  adding  soda  and  repeatedly 
shaking  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  shaken  with  tartaric 
acid,  and  then  used  over  again.  From  the  acid  tartrates  thus 
formed,  there  was  obtained  by  shaking  with  soda  and  ether  an 
ethereal  solution  whioh  did  not  crystallize  on  quick  evaporation  in 
a  watch  glass.  These  operations  having  only  been  performed  within 
the  last  few  days,  and  the  reporter  being  on  the  point  of  leaving 
town,  it  is  impossible  to  report  to  the  Conference,  at  this  meeting, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  alkaloids  present.  Judging  from  the 
comparative  absence  of  inconvenience  experienced  in  working-  out 
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the  erode  alkaloid,  tbe  amount  of  active  bases  present  is  not  large; 
the  ethereal  solution  finally  obtained  is  being  abandoned  to  spon. 
taneons  evaporation  in  tbe  hope  that  crystallizable  bases  will 
separate. 


The  author  of  tbe  paper  was  not  present,  and  it  was  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Attfield. 

The  Pbesidevt  observed  that  Dr.  Wright  bad  given  this  subject 
very  great  attention,  and  had,  in  this  last  paper,  arrived  at  much 
more  definite. conclusions. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  (London)  said  the  most  important  point  in  Dr. 
Wright's  investigation  appeared  to  be  the  fact  that  he  had  now 
proved  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  use  acid  in  the  pr^a- 
ration  of  aconitine,  and  it  was  proved  pretty  clearly  that  the  use  of 
acid  was  to  be  avoided.  This  was  not  known  a  year  ago,  and  there- 
fore be  thought  tbe  investigation  was  of  great  practical  value.  He 
had  taken  practical  advantage  already,  in  a  working  sense,  of  this 
discovery,  and  finding  that  it  was  really  true  that  acid  was  not 
required,  be  might  say  that  they  as  pharmacists  bad  been  benefited 
by  an  amount  of  knowledge  they  had  hot  previously  possessed. 
With  regard  to  the  recent  aconite  plant,  be  thought  it  was  a  very 
interesting  portion  of  the  research,  and  be  was  surprised  that  no 
more  distinct  result  bad  been  obtained.  He  tbought  it  went  to 
prove  that  the  process  of  separating  the  alkaloid  to  be  adopted 
would  have  to  be  rather  different  to  get  a  satisfactory  result.  The 
process  of  merely  shaking  up  with  ether  and  carbonate  of  soda 
would  fail  in  extracting  the  alkaloid  out  of  such  a  large  bulk.  The 
quantity  of  recent  plant  used  he  should  have  thought  must  have 
contained  a  large  amount  of  alkaloid,  although  not  so  much  as  in 
the  root.  The  plant  was  of  a  highly  poisonous  character,  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  aconite  was  not  derived  from 
the  root,  but  tbe  plant  itself.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  if 
Dr.  Wright  had  been  able  to  isolate  and  show  them  tbe  alkaloid  of 
the  plant,  and  he  trusted  further  investigation  would  enable  him  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Umnet  (London)  said  the  great  thing  that  bad  militated 
against  Dr.  Wright  in  his  observations  on  the  aconite  plant  was 
time.  Dr.  Wright  bad  only  had  the  extract  three  weeks,  and  be 
hoped  they  might  hear  something  farther  from  him  on  the  matter. 
He  was  glad  to  find  the  deductions  be  had  obtained  from  bis 
chemical  experiments  confirmed  what  they  knew,  that  Japanese 
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aconite  was  of  excellent  quality.  In  London  large  qnantities  bad 
been  pnt  in  tbe  market  and  nsed  almost  exclnsiyelj  in  pbarmacy, 
and  tbere  could  be  no  question  tbat  it  was  a  more  powerful  drug 
tban  tbat  grown  in  Germany  and  England. 

Mr.  Greenish  (London)  was  anxious  to  know  wbat  kind  ot 
aconite  Dr.  Wrigbt  bad  used,  for  tbe  broad  term  "Japanese 
aconite  **  was  not  very  definite.  It  was  well  known  tbat  in  Japan 
tbere  were  at  least  tbree  species  of  aconite.  He  bad  examined 
many  samples  of  Japanese  aconite,  and  bad  found  at  least  two 
kinds  continually  mixed  togetber,  one  root  bad  a  round,  turnip 
sbape,  as  described  by  Hanbury  in  "  Scieuce  Papers,*'  and  tbe  otber 
root  was  more  tapering.  Tbey  were  evidently  to  bis  mind  distinct 
roots.  It  must  leave  Dr.  Wrigbt's  experiments  in  an  uncertain 
condition  until  be  made  tbem  from  one  species  of  aconite.  Tbese 
two  roots  mixed  togetber  in  tbe  Japanese  aconite  differed  in  cbarac- 
ter  wben  sections  were  made  from  tbem.  He  bad  submitted  one  to 
Professor  Fliickiger,  who  was  of  opinion  tbat  Japanese  aconite  was 
not  from  tbe  same  species  as  that  which  was  imported  from  Ger* 
many,  the  prod  ace  of  Aconitum  Napelltis,  In  course  of  time  it 
might  be  ascertained  from  what  aconites  tbese  roots  were  produced, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  on  tbe  differ- 
ent roots,  of  which  there  were  certainly  two  kinds,  separately. 
Schroff  had  made  experiments  on  aconite  leaves,  and  bad  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  contained  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
alkaloid,  even  if  they  contained  any. 

Professor  Attfield  said  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Greenish  were 
valuable,  and  members  would  like  to  know  if  be  could  suggest  any 
method  by  which  the  experiments  could  be  made  on  one  species, 
and  not  on  two  or  three  different  kinds.  Unless  some  remedy  were 
found,  he  feared  tbey  must  take  Dr.  Wright's  work  as  it  was. 

Mr.  IJmney  (London)  said  he  could  not  state  what  was  the  par- 
ticular aconite  plant  from  which  the  Japanese  aconite  roots  that  bad 
been  used,  had  been  derived,  whether  Aconitum  Najpellus,  Aconitum 
feroXf  or  Aconitum  paniculatum ;  but  be  believed  that  Mr.  Holmes 
was  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  investigating  the  botanical 
source. 

Mr.  Luff  said  that  be  had  worked  at  tbe  roots  with  Dr.  Wrigbt, 
and  was  able  to  state  positively  tbey  only  got  one  alkaloid  from  tbe 
Japanese  roots,  and  tbe  same  alkaloid  from  the  two  batches. 

Mr.  Greenish  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  little  trouble  in 
separating  the  aconites,  and  did  not  think  they  could  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  until  tbey  knew  wbat   species  were  us^d*. 
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If  the  species  were  separated,  and  tbe  alkaloid  were  ezfcracted  from 
each  species,  lie  thought  the  inyestigators  would  arrive  at  some- 
thing more  definite. 

The  Pbbsidbnt,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Wright  for  his 
paper  and  able  report,  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  grant  was 
not  entirely  expended,  and  consequently  they  might  expect  further 
communications  from  him  on  the  subject. 


The  next  paper  read  was  the  following : — 

PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RHIZOME  (DRIED 
AND  DECORTICATED)  OF  ZINGIBER  OFFICINALIS, 
AND  COMPARATIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  TYPICAL 
SPECIMENS  OF  COMMERCIAL  GINGBRS. 

By  J.  C.  Thresh,  F.C.S. 
Pharmaceuttccd  Chemist. 

Pakt  I. — ^Pboximatb  Analtsis  of  Rhizome  op  Z.  OFnciNAiis. 

The  sample  of  ginger  selected  for  analysis  was  a  variety  of  what 
is  known  in  commerce  as  Jamaica  ginger.  The  decorticated  irre- 
gular lobes  were  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  pale  yellow-brown 
externally,  and  yielded  a  decidedly  brown  powder ;  fractnre  slightly 
resinons.  Preliminary  experiments  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  best  to  treat  the  powder  with  the  following  solvents,  in 
the  order  g^ven  :-^ether,  water,  rectified  spirit,  1  per  cent,  soda 
solution,  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid. 

As  the  constitnents  soluble  in  ether  were  known  to  be  those  most 
worthy  of  investigation,  I  got  Mr.  Umney  to  exhaust  28  lbs.  of 
the  ginger  with  ether,  to  distil  ofFthe  solvent,  and  forward  mo  the 
extract  and  the  marc.  This  extract  was  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour, 
semi-fluid  consistency,  and  had  the  strong  characteristic  odour  and 
pungent  taste  of  ginger.  It  dissolved  readily  and  completely  in 
ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  required  a  rather  large  pro- 
portion of  84  per  cent,  alcohol  for  complete  solution,  was  im- 
perfectly soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in 
petroleum  ether. 

A  part  of  the  ethereal  extract  was  agitated  first  with  water,  then 
with  successive  portions  of  petroleum  ether,  until  the  solvent  came 
off  nearly  colourless.  After  being  treated  a  great  number  of  times 
with  this  ether,  the  residue  continues  to  impart  to  it  both  a  slight 
colour  and  pungency,  hence  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  con- 
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tinne  the  treatment  more  than  three  or  four  times.  The  solution 
was  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  very  pungent.  Upon  allowing  the 
petroleum  ether  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  a  quantity  of  deep  red, 
apparently  crystalline,  fatty  matter  was  deposited.  This  was  re- 
moved by  filtration,  washed  with  a  little  petroleum  ether,  and 
pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  Let  this  be  called  "crys- 
talline fatty  matter." 

The  fluid  which  had  passed  throngh  the  filter  was  exposed  to  a 
current  of  warm  air  until  the  last  trace  of  the  petroleum  ether*  was 
removed,  then  placed  in  a  flask  and  a  current  of  steam  passed 
throngh  it,  and  condensed  so  long  as  any  volatile  oil  came  over. 
The  residue  in  retort  consisted  of  a  transparent  red  fat,  about  the 
consistence  of  lard.     Call  this  "red  fatty  matter." 

The  residue  of  ethereal  extract,  insoluble  in  petroleum  ether  was 
of  semi-fluid  consistency,  of  a  red-brown  colour,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  odour,  but  intensely  pungent  taste.  It  dissolved  readily 
in  absolute  and  84  per  cent,  alcohol,  but  when  treated  with  60  per 
cent,  alcohol  a  residue  was  left  which  after  washing  with  several 
successive  quantities  of  alcohol  of  this  strength,  finally  yielded  no- 
thing further  to  the  solvent.  This  substance  was  of  resinous  con- 
sistency, nearly  black  in  colour,  and  quite  tasteless.    "  Neutral  resin." 

The  dilute  spiritous  solution  when  evaporated  left  a  soft  transpa- 
rent red-brown  residue,  which  although  I  soon  found  evidence  of 
its  compound  nature,  has  proved  most  troublesome  to  resolve  into 
its  proximate  constituents.  It  dissolved  readily  in  benzol,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  glacial  acetic  acid,  dilute  alcohol,  and  alkaline  solutions. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  precipitated  most  copiously  with  neutral  and 
basic  lead  acetates,  milk  of  lime,  and  baryta  water.  In  each  case 
the  precipitate  first  thrown  down  by  the  reagent  differed  in  colour 
from  the  portion  precipitated  afterwards.  In  the  former  case  the 
precipitate  was  a  pale  orange-brown,  in  the  latter  orange-yellow, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  after  addition  of  excess  of  the  precipitate 
was  exceedingly  pungent,  and  much  paler  in  colour  than  the  origi- 
nal solution.  A  quantity  of  the  tincture  was  shaken  with  successive 
portions  of  slacked  lime  so  long  as  anything  was  carried  down,  and 
the  lime  precipitate  removed  by  filtration.  After  repeated  washings 
with  spirit  it  still  retained  some  pungency,  and  when  treated  with 
hot  spirit,  what  was  previously  a  soft,  sticky,  fiocculent  precipitate 
fused  into  a  semi-transparent  mass,  which  adhered  tenaciously  to 
the  sides  of  the  fiask.     This  was  digested  in  alcohol  and  sufficient 

*  The  petroleum  ether  employed  boiled  at  50*  C. 
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snlpboric  acid  added  to  ootnpletelj  deoompoae  it,  exoefls  of  acid  re- 
raored  with  baryta,  the  aolntion  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residae  was  a  dark  brown-black,  brittle  solid,  poasessed  of  a 
Hlightlj  pungent  taste,  bnt  no  odoar.     "Acid  resina.*' 

The  50  per  cent,  alcohol  solution  from  which  the  reains  had  been 
removed  bj  lime,  when  acidified  with  snlphnric  acid  gave  an  abon- 
dant  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
lime  rait  in  the  solution.  This  fluid  was  carefully  freed  from  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  resi- 
due was  semi-fluid,  transparent,  pale  red,  and  intensely  pungent. 
"  Active  principle." 

There  remains  now  to  examine  further — 

1.  Crystalline  fatty  matter. 

2.  Red  fatty  matter. 

3.  Volatile  oil. 

4.  Neutral  resin. 

5.  Besinous  acids. 

6.  Active  principle. 

1.  Crystalline  Fatty  Matter. — This  bad  a  slightly  pungent  taste, 
which,  however,  was  easily  removed  by  treatment  with  84  per  cent. 
alcohol,  which  when  cold  did  not  appear  otherwise  to  aflect  the  resi- 
dae. Boiled  with  spirit,  and  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate  deposited  voId- 
minous  flakes  of  brownish  colour.  The  portion  insoluble  in  84  per 
cent,  alcohol  was  a  soft  red  fat,  which  has  resisted  all  efforts  to  re- 
solve it  into  simple  constituents,  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  a 
proximate  constituent  of  the  ginger  rhizome. 

(a.)  SoftBed.Fat. — Properties:  transparent,darkred,  tastele8d,and 
odourless.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  petroleum  ether,  ether,  benzol,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  turpentine.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  84  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  forming  with  solution  of  potash  an  imperfect  soapy 
solution.     Not  farther  examined. 

The  brownish  flocculont  matter  deposited  by  the  spirit  upon  cool- 
ing, when  collected  and  placed  on  a  water  bath,  shrivelled  up  to  an 
exceedingly  small  residue,  of  a  pale  brown  colour  and  waxy  oonsist- 
cncy.  I  at  first  regarded  this  as  a  kind  of  wax,  but  when  parified 
by  being  a  great  number  of  times  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  re* 
deposited  on  cooling,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  snow  white  amor- 
phous sobstance  remained. 

(A.)  White  Amorphous  Substance, — White,  amorphous,  palverolent, 
odourless,  and  tasteless.  Heated  on  the  mercuriaJ  bath  to  250°  C, 
it  did  not  fase,  but  began  to  exhibit  a  slight  brown  coloration.  At 
a  higher  temperature  it  becomes  darker  in  colour,  melts  and  evolves 
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inflammable  Taponrs  which  bam  with  a  laminons  Bmokeless  flame, 
emitting  no  characteristio  odour.  It  ia  insoluble  in  water,  acid  or 
alkaline  solutions.  Its  behaviour  with  other  solveuts  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Cold  ether  dissolves  it  very  sparingly,  but  in  boiling  ether 
it  is  more  soluble,  depositing  the  excess  as  the  fluid  cools  in  a  granu- 
lar form.  Benzol  and  carbon  disulphide  dissolve  it  rather  more 
freely,  and  the  solutions  when  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  be- 
come covered  with  a  transparent  gelatinous  film,  which  increases  in 
thickness  as  the  evaporation  continues,  until  at  length  the  residue 
is  wholly  of  this  consistence,  and  the  vessel  may  be  upturned  with- 
out losing  any  of  the  contents.  If  the  evapomtion  be  now  continued 
on  the  water  hath,  the  bulky  mass  dwindles  away,  leaving  a  very 
slight  residue.  Fi*om  boiling  absolute  alcohol  it  is  deposited  in 
granular  waxy-looking  masses  upon  the  side  of  the  containing 
vessel.  From  boiling  rectified  spirit,  if  saturated,  it  is  deposited  in 
the  gelatinous  or  bulky  form,  the  whole  becoming  semi-solid,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  a  strong  solution  of  an  aluminium  salt  to 
which  ammonia  has  been  added.  Boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  takes 
up  a  small  portion,  and  deposits  it  upon  cooling  or  dilution  in  the 
gelatinous  condition. 

(c.)  BeainB, — The  wax-like  appearance  of  the  crude  substance  (b) 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  hard,  brittle,  fusible  resin,  which  I  have 
not  isolated  in  the  pure  state.  It  appears  to  be  but  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  benasol,  carbon  disulphide, 
and  turpentine.     It  is  tasteless  and  odourless. 

2.  Bed  Faity  Matter, — This  portion  of  the  ethereal  eiftract  was 
very  pungent,  but  when  treated  with  successive  portions  of  60  per 
cent,  alcohol,  the  pungent  principle  passed  into  the  alcohol,  together 
with  other  substances  which  upon  further  examination  proved  to  be 
identical  with  those  contained  in  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
ethereal  extract,  which  had  been  treated  with  petroleum  ether. 
Besides  these  (gingerol,  resins  a  and  fi)  there  was  the  red  fat 
already  described,  and  traces  of  resin,  and  of  the  white  amorphous 
substance. 

3.  VukUUe  Oil. — This  is  the  only  constituent  of  the  ginger  root 
hitherto  examined,  and  the  statements  concerning  it  are  somewhat 
conflicting.  Gmelin  says  that  its  colour  is  yellowish,  Neumann 
that  it  is  red,  and  Morin  affirms  that  it  is  greenish -blue.  Paponsek 
( Wien.  aJcad.  Ber,  9,  315),  who  submitted  the  oil  to  chemical  ex- 
amination, obtaining  the  formula  O^q  H^g.  Hg  O,  states  that  it  has 
a  strong  odour  of  ginger,  and  a  burning  aromatic  taste ;  Bncholz,  on 
the  contrary,  asserting  that  its  taste  is  "  rather  mild  at  first,  but 
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•omewliat  Irltter  mod  biting  sfler.**    Tubs  has  onlr  aOowed 
note  the  (oViowiDg  phjneal  and  other  propeitiea  of  the  ofl 
in  the  manner  prervrnwij  deKribed« 

It  i«  a  limpid,  straw  eolonred  flnid,  with  a  peculiar  aitmatie 
odonr,  bf  no  means  recalling  that  of  the  ridsome  from  whidi  it  was 
prepared,  and  of  an-  aromatic  and  somewhat  eampboraoeoiis  taste. 
Sp,  gr.  H'i!^  at  Vy'  C.  (Hanbiuy  and  Flnckiger  in  **'  Pharmacogn- 
phia,"  '878 ;  Papoiuek,  '8l43).  It  is  nentrsl  in  reaction,  forms  no 
compound  with  sodiom  bisolphite,  and  is  tctj  solnUe  in  ahsolnte 
alcohol,  benzol,  petroleum  etber,  ether,  and  bisulphide  of  caihon. 

One  part  of  the  oil  dis!M>lTes  in  25  of  alcohol  (^  gr.  '815),  in  50 
parts  of  alcohol  Cup.  gr.  '834),  but  requires  about  60<)  to  700  parts 
of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr,  '020.  These  approximations  were  obtained  by 
adding  with  agitation  alcohol  of  the  abore  strengths,  to  1  ce.  of 
the  volatile  oil  contained  in  a  flask,  until  a  clear  solution  resulted. 
Dropped  upon  drj  powdered  iodine,  instantaneous  reaction  takes 
place,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat  and  eflervescence.  A  few 
drops  digested  with  a  fragment  of  sodium  produced  a  slight  eSer- 
rescenco  which  continued  for  several  days,  the  ultimate  product 
being  much  darker  in  colour,  and  very  viscid*  The  strange  difference 
between  the  odour  of  the  oil  as  it  exists  in  the  ginger  and  as  obtained 
by  diMtillaiion  accounts  for  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Draper  at 
the  last  conference,  that  *'  an  essence  prepared  from  oil  of  ginger 
did  not  give  the  same  results  a<9  that  obtained  from  ganger  itself." 
A  sample  of  this  oil,  obtained  from  a  London  firm  who  import  it 
from  Germany,  is  identical  in  colour,  odour,  and  taste  with  that  pre- 
pared by  myself,  bat  its  specific  gravity  is  *907.  A  sample  of  oil 
obtained  from  an  ethereal  extract  which  had  lost  a  great  portion  of 
its  volatile  oil  from  too  long  exposure  to  steam  heat  in  the  retort  had 
a  slightly  darker  colour  and  a  specific  gravity  of  '874.  Hence  it 
appears  most  probable  that  the  oil  of  ginger  really  contains  two  or 
more  volatile  oils,  differing  in  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  etc. 

4  Neutral  Besin. — This  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the 
ethereal  extract,  and,  after  treatment  with  50  per  cent  alcohol, 
remains  as  an  odourless  and  tasteless,  brittle,  but  somewhat  soft, 
resin,  slowly  taking  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  Its 
colour  by  reflected  light  is  nearly  black,  but  by  transmitted  light, 
if  viewed  in  thin  layers,  it  appears  transparent  and  of  a  dark  red- 
brown  colour.  It  dissolves  readily  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  benzol, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  turpentine.  In  rectified  spirit  it  dissolves 
slowly  but  somewhat  freely,  but  is  almost  totally  unaffected  by 
proof  spirit  and  petroleum  ether.     Glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  it^ 
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but  it  is  only  sligbtlj  acted  upon  by  solntions  of  potash,  soda,  or 
ammonia.     The  alcoholio  solution  is  neatial  to  test  paper. 

5.  Acid  BeevM, — This  portion  of  the  original  extract  eTidently 
contained,  as  before  stated,  at  least  two  resins,  besides  traces  of  the 
active  principle,  and  possibly  also  of  an  oxidation  product  of  the 
essential  oil.  When  treated  with  benzol  or  carbon  disnlphide  it 
separated  into  two  portions,  the  one  taken  np  by  the  solvent,  the 
other  unaffected  by  it.  This  residne,  after  being  treated  repeatedly 
with  benzol  and  carbon  disnlphide  until  nothing  further  was  dis- 
solved, I  have  called  Resin  a. 

Eesin  a. — As  above  obtained  is  a  dark  brown  rather  soft  solid, 
breaking  with  a  short  resinous  fracture,  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  but  almost  entirely  insoluble  in 
benzol,  carbon  disnlphide,  and  turpentine.  Glacial  acetic  acid 
dissolves  it  freely,  as  also  does  solution  of  potash,  the  fluid 
becoming  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  alcoholio  tincture  gives 
a  pale  brown  precipitate  with  both  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  liquor  ammonie,  and  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution  in  potash  by  addition  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  alco- 
holic solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper. 

Boiled  with  absolute  alcohol  and  sodic  carbonate  the  solution 
becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  sodium  is  readily  detected  in 
it.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  affect  the  resin;  sulphuric  acid 
forms  with  it  a  brown  solution  which  is  decolorized  by  addition 
of  potassium  bichromate ;  nitric  acid  gives  a  brown  solution  which 
evolves  nitrous  fumes  and  becomes  orange-red. 

The  benzol  solution  of  No.  5  was  very  pungent  in  taste,  and  when 
the  benzol  had  been  removed  by  evaporation,  and  the  semi-fluid 
residue  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  addition  of  basic  lead  acetate 
gave  a  copious  precipitate ;  but  when  the  precipitant  was  added 
very  gradually,  it  was  noted  that  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  varied 
from  an  orange-brown  to  an  orange-yellow.  By  fractional  precipita- 
tion, decomposition  of  the  orange-yellow  lead  salt,  re-solution  of  the 
resulting  resin  in  alcohol,  and  re-precipitation  (partial)  by  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  a  compound  of  lead  and  resin  was  obtained,  from 
which  the  resin  was  finally  extracted. 

Bedn  p, — In  external  appearance,  consistency,  etc.,  it  closely 
resembles  resin  a  ;  like  it  also.it  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  solution  of  potash ;  but  it 
differs  from  resin  a  in  being  soluble  in  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  turpentine,  and  in  giving  an  orange  precipitate  with  subacetate 
of  lead  and  a  deep  orange  solution  with  liquor  potasssd.     It  does 
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v^lDti.^  ha.  »  barely  perceptible  acid  i«ction. 

The.lcohoJiciu,In.ion  from  which  the  resin.  .  and  fl  h«l  been 

50  npr  o^f     I     f^,   '***^*^^  *"  a«  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of 

of  The  rl,  f  at  1  ""*'*"  "•'"  '  «"'«  '™«'  -"^^  -« 
.alpburic  I7d  fiir  /  7"*  '■*"'*''"^-  ^"^  neutrahW  with 
b^  much  JJr'.J  ^  ;  *"i«^*P««t«J.  the  residne  wa.  found  to 

tt!ro7rt."  /LT  '^'''"!^  r'""""-    ^^  -donbted.y'^ntained 
t^  hoT-    ^'^        '*"*  ''•""'''  "  *"  exceedingly  d\mca\t  matter 

drZ      «     ,^'"'.***'^  •"•   '*  <'oo\s  deposit,  the  gingerol  in   oily 
drop..     By  treating  the  crude   Bubstence  «>yeral  timrU  h  th^ 

innZilV  r  "P*^**'?»  ''^  **>»  *»«>^«  treatment,  the  pare  or  very 
approximately  pure  gi,,gerol  is  obtained.     Only  the  Lrtio^  W 

ShTdn  -  1  I  ?  *^  P^'  "'"*•)•  ''^"^o''  ^o^»«le  oils,  carbon 

«  iontrTl  kfl?»  i"  ?'"'°^"""  "*''"'••    '^^^  «^«'»'olic  solution 

lilutnlln  ^        '^°"'  "°*  y'"'^  ^'""'^^  ^hen  treated  with 

d    L  If  «T  '  f'-ong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  p«>. 

Zi^jl  7  ■.°'°'''"'  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  affect  it ; 

n.tno  acd  oonyert.  ,t  into  a  blood-red  ^sinons  substance     The 
spmhc  grayuy  of  a  slightly  impure  specimen  was  109  atlJ-C 

Aqueous  Sow  on  of  Ethereal  E.iract.~Vpon  evaporation  this 
deposited  a  considerable  amount  of  soft  resinous  matter;  Z  ^d 
m  reuot.ou  and  pangeut  in  taste.     It  contained  consider;ble  tr^ 
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of  an  alkaloid,  malic  acid,  and  other  subsfcanoes,  found  in  aqneons 
extract  of  the  rhizome. 

A  second  lot  of  ethereal  extract  was  treated  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  iiask,  and  the  essential 
oil  carried  o£f  bj  a  current  of  steam.  The  residue  was  then  treated 
first  with  petroleum  ether,  and  afterwards  with  proof  spirit.  What 
remained  was  completely  soluble  in  benzol,  bat  upon  addition  of  a 
little  petroleum  ether  the  fluid  separated  into  two  distinct  layers. 
The  lower  and  darker  coloured  was  removed,  and  more  benzol  and 
petroleum  ether  added  to  it,  and'  the  lower  layer  again  removed. 
This  residue  was  now  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  resin  a, 
and  after  treatment  with  successive  portions  of  benzol  to  remove 
traces  of  gingerol  and  resin  )3,  pure  resin  a  remained.  The  benzol 
and  petroleum  ether  solution,  when  shaken  with  slightly  diluted 
alcohol  (about  75  per  cent.),  yielded  up  nearly  all  the  gingerol,  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  the  resins.  Upon  repeating  this  treatment  the 
active  principle  contained  still  les^  of  the  resins,  and  was  further 
purified  by  treatment  with  petroleum  ether,  as  before  described. 
The  gingerol  and  resin  a  thus  obtained  are  identical  with  those  ob- 
tained by  treatment  with  lime,  decomposition  of  lime  salt  by  acid,  etc. 
Besin  fi  can  only  be  obtained  by  evaporating  off  the  benzol  and  petro- 
leum ether  from  solution  which  has  been  treated  with  spirit,  dissolv- 
ing residue  in  dilute  alcohol,  fractional  precipitation  with  lime,  etc. 

Aqueous  Extract  of  Oinger. — The  ginger,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the 
ginger,  which  had  been  exhausted  with  ether,  was  macerated  for  a 
couple  of  days  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it,  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  percolator,  and  water  passed  throagh  until  the  marc 
was  exhausted.  The  first  portion  of  the  percolate  had  an  acid  re- 
action, was  limpid,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  It  was  carefally 
evaporated  upon  the  water  bath  to  a  small  bulk,  a  pellicle  constantly 
forming  upon  the  surface,  which  readily  dissolved  when  the  flaid 
was  stirred.  This  solution  gave  with  ammonia  a  copious  crystalline 
precipitate,  which,  when  removed  by  filtration,  proved  to  be  almost 
pare  ammonio-magnesinm  phosphate.  Both  mineral  and  organic 
acids  gave  a  flocculent,  very  volaminous  flesh-coloured  precipitate, 
which  only  re-dissolved  in  large  excess  of  mineral  acid.  Both  ace- 
tates of  lead  gave  bulky  precipitates,  as  also  did  admixture  with  al- 
cohol. The  concentrated  solution  was  mixed  with  three  volumes  of 
85  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  after  standing  some  time  the  precipitate 
was  removed  by  filtration,  and  washed  with  a  little  alcohol.  When 
now  diffused  in  warm  water,  only  part  dissolved,  a  beautifully  white 
crystalline  powder  remaining   behind.      This  was    separated  and 
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WMhed,  and  ffrored  io  be  sliiMMii  pure  phospliaie  of  magnesia,  bat 
oODUined  traces  of  manganese,  potasshim,  iroo,  calciun,  and  oxafie 
add.  The  aqoeons  solution  deriTed  from  the  alcoholic  precipitate, 
when  mixed  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  gave  a  Tolominons  precipitate:, 
and  the  filtrate,  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  ga^e  a  farther  precipi- 
tate (macilage  or  gam)«  From  the  filtrate  the  alcohol  was  removed 
at  a  gentie  heat,  and  io  the  solution  acetate  of  lead  was  added.  This 
gave  a  brownish  colonred  precipitate,  a  part  of  which  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  was  re-deposited  in  an  indefinitely  crystalline  form 
npon  cooling.  The  fawn-coloared  crjstalline  mass  was  diffused 
through  water  and  decomposed  hy  solpharetted  hydrogen.  The 
resulting  acid,  when  neutralized,  gare  no  precipitate  with  calcium 
chloride  until  alcohol  was  added,  and  was  apparently  malic  acid 
associated  with  a  little  impurity.  The  lead  salt,  when  ignited,  left 
a  residue  of  lead  oxide  somewhat  under  the  normal  amount.  The 
portion  of  lead  precipitate  not  dissolved  by  boiling  water  yielded  but 
little  to  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  was  phosphate  of  lead  together 
with  a  little  oxalate  and  brown,  humus-like  matter.  The  aqueous  in- 
fusion which  had  been  treated  with  neutral  lead  acetate  was  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia  and  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  added ; 
the  precipitate  which  fell  was  not  further  examined.  The  excess  of 
lead  was  removed  from  the  liquid  by  H2  S,  and  the  excess  of  H^  S 
got  rid  of  by  warming  the  solution  whilst  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air.  When  rendered  alkaline,  tannin  produced  a  most  abundant 
precipitate,  and  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia,  Nessler's  reagent, 
and  iodine,  gave  indications  of  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  but  not 
in  sufficient  amount  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  its  isolation.  The 
tannin  precipitate  was  collected,  washed,  dried,  rabbed  with  lead 
oxide  and  rectified  spirit,  and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  for  several 
hoars.  The  resulting  solution,  when  evaporated,  left  a  residue, 
which  I  will  call  **  indifierent  substance  precipitated  by  tannin." 

The  original  infusion  did  not  redace  Fehling*s  solation. 

Acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  filtered,  Ca  GI3  gave  a  precipitate 
which  readily  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk,  traces  of  Ga  and  Mg  removed,  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
aoid  and  perchloride  of  platinum  added,  abundant  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  potassium  was  obtained.  These  reactions,  together  with 
the  aoid  character  of  the  infasion,  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  binoxa- 
late  of  potash  is  a  normal  constituent  of  ginger  rhizome.  The  sub- 
stance precipitated  by  acids,  mucilage,  and  indifierent  principle 
precipitated  by  tannin,  were  submitted  to  such  farther  examination 
as  my  limited  time  allowed. 
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Substance  Precipitaied  by  Acids. — This  substance,  when  obtained, 
together  with  mucilage,  by  precipitating  an  infusion  of  ginger  with 
alcohol,  easily  dissolves  in  pure  water ;  when  obtained  by  addition 
of  an  acid,  it  is  not  so  readily  soluble.  Solutions  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  dissolye  it,  and  when  an  acid  is  added  it  is  repre- 
cipitated.  When  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  dried,  the  residue 
is  transparent,  reddish,  very  brittle,  and  readily  reduced  to  a 
red-brown  powder.  It  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  sulphuric  acids,  the  hydrochloric  solution,  after  some  time, 
acquiring  a  purplish  yellow  tint ;  the  nitric  solution  is  bright  yellow ; 
the  sulphuric  solution  is  similar  in  colour  to  that  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  each  case  dilution  with  water  causes  precipitation  of  the 
original  substance.  When  burnt  upon  a  platinum  dish,  it  swells  up 
considerably,  leaving  a  voluminous  char,  which  burns  away  with 
dijQ&culty,  leaving  a  little  slightly-coloured  ash,  which  appeared  to 
be  chiefly  Mgs  2  PO4. 

•4200  gram  yielded  '0105  ash,  or  2*5  per  cent. 

A  little  of  the  dried  substance,  when  fused  with  sodium  in  a  test- 
tube,  and  the  resulting  nmss  treated  successively  with  solution  of 
oxidized  ferrous  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate of  Prussian  blue.  '651  gram,  when  burnt  with  soda  lime, 
yielded  *135  gram  of  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium, 
corresponding  to  1*3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  (This  substance  is  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  albuminoid  and  arabinoid  bodies.) 

MwiUage, — This  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  after  the  nitrogenous 
substance  has  been  removed  by  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  filtration. 
When  dried  it  is  an  amorphous,  gum-like  mass.  As  precipitated  from 
a  strong  aqueous  infusion  of  the  ginger,  it  contained  25  per  cent,  of 
mineral  salts  (chiefly  Mg,  Pg  Og  and  K  H  C^  O4) ;  as  obtained  from 
a  more  dilute  solution,  it  yielded  13  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  slightly  mucilaginous  solution,  which  is  not  afiected 
by  solution  of  borax,  precipitates  slightly  with  neutral  lead  acetates, 
ferric  chloride,  and  mercuric  chloride  (probably  only  oxalate  and 
phosphates),  and  solidifies  (in  concentrated  solution)  upon  addition 
of  basic  lead  acetate.  After  boiling  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  product  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  No  blue  colour  is 
exhibited  when  moistened  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Indifferent  Suhstcmce  Precipitated  by  Tannin, — The  matter  pre- 
cipitated by  tannin  was  left  as  a  pale  brown  amorphous  residue  upon 
evaporation  of  the  tincture  obtained  by  digesting  the  tannic  pre- 
cipitate with  carbonate  of  lead.     It  did  not  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
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tion  after  treatment  with  dilute  acid.  Its  aqneons  solntioji  gave 
indications  of  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  with  the  phosphomol  jbdic, 
nietatnngstic,  iodine,  and  Nessler's  reagents,  bat  it  was  evident  that 
this  existed  in  it  only  in  minute  proportion.  From  its  aqueous 
solution  tannin  only  precipitated  it  after  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Alcoholic  Extract. — A  portion  of  the  powdered  ginger  which  had 
been  treated  with  ether  and  water  was  next  percolated  with  84  per 
cent,  alcohol.  The  percolate  was  of  a  very  pale  red  colour,  and 
when  evaporated  left  an  exceedingly  small  residne  of  a  resinous 
character.  It  was  insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids,  soluble  in 
alkaline  solutions,  absolute  and  diluted  alcohol.  Did  not  affect 
Fehling's  solution  after  treatment  with  acid.  Not  further  examined. 

The  marc  insoluble  in  ether,  water,  and  alcohol,  was  digested  in 
1  per  cent,  soda  solution  for  several  days.  The  infusion  was  muci- 
laginous; it  filtered  with  very  great  di£Sculty,  the  filtrate  being 
opalescent.  Neutralized  with  acid,  only  a  very  slight  turbidity  was 
produced  ;  but  upon  addition  of  3  volumes  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 
a  very  voluminous,  white,  flooculent,  precipitate  fell,  which  rapidly 
cohered  into  lumps,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  perfectly  dear. 

Metarahin. — The  substance,  as  above  isolated,  appeared  to  be  an 
insoluble  variety  of  gum,  it  was  free  from  colour,  and  when  dried 
left  a  brittle,  slightly  coloured  residue.  It  contained  a  barely 
detectable  trace  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  left  upon  ignition  6  per 
cent,  of  ash.  It  dissolved  readily  in  alkalies,  but  very  slightly,  if 
at  all,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  alkaline  solution  (together  with  the  marc)  was  diluted,  boiled 
(to  dissolve  and  remove  the  starch),  and  the  insoluble  residue 
washed  by  subsidence  and  decantation,  boiled  and  digested  with  a 
1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  infusion,  when  filtered  and  neu- 
tralized, became  slightly  turbid,  and  upon  admixture  of  alcohol  a  floe, 
culent  precipitate  was  formed.  This,  which  appeared  to  be  a  parabin, 
or  a  closely  allied  body,  yielded  upon  incineration  nearly  20  per  cent, 
of  ash,  chiefly  calcium  oxide  (but  possibly  also  a  little  phosphate), 
derived  from  the  calcium  oxalate  contained  in  the  rhizome. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  rhizome,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  found  tabulated  with  those  obtained  upon  examination  of 
typical  examples  of  commercial  ginger,  and  given  at  end  of  Part  II. 
of  this  paper,  was  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  detailed  in  Part 
I.,  but  not  upon  same  quantities  of  ginger.  The  percentage  of 
ethereal  extract  and  of  its  constituents  is  calculated  from  amounts 
yielded  by  28  pounds  of  powder,  and  the  other  constituents  from  10 
grams'  only.     The  total  oxalates  derived  from  analysis  of  a  hydro- 
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obloric  infusion,  by  precipitation  with  calciam  chloride,  after  addi- 
tion of  excess  of  an  alkaline  acetate,  correspond  to  1*52  per  cent,  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid,  as  determined  in  solation  from 
■which  the  oxalate  has  been  removed,  equalled  7  per  cent. 

Appended  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  action  of  the  various 
solvents,  etc.,  upon  the  constituents  of  the  ethereal  extract : — 


Name. 

Alco- 
hol. 

Petro- 
leum 
Etiier. 

1 

Essen- 
tial 
Oil. 

KHO 

Solution. 

Glacial 
Aootic 
Acid. 

Physical  Properties. 

Volatile  Oil 

Amorpbcns 
Sabfttance 
BedFat     . 

Begin  5 

Sol. 
Sol.* 
Sol.* 

Sol. 

Sol. 
Sol.* 
Sol. 

Bol. 

Sol. 
Sol.* 
Sol. 

Sol. 
Sol.* 
Sol.* 

Sol. 
Sol.* 
Sol. 

Inaol. 

Inaol. 

Forms 

soapy 

sol. 

Sol. 
Sol.* 
Insol. 

Straw  coloared,  limpid, 
not  pungent  in  taste. 
White  amorphoos. 

Deep  red  transparent 
tat. 

Neutral  Be- 

SoLt 

Insol. 

Insol. 

Sol. 

Sol. 

Insol. 

Sol. 

Black,  pitch-like  resin. 

a  Resin 

Sol. 

Insol. 

Insol. 

Insol. 

Insol. 

Sol.,  deep 
brown 

Sol. 

Odourless    and  taste- 
less, soft  but  brittle 

^Besin      . 

Sol. 

Sol.* 

Sol. 

Sol. 

Sol. 

Sol.,  or- 
ange red 

Sol. 

reein. 
Odourless   and    taste- 

lese,  soft  but  britUe 

resin. 
Straw  coloured,  viscid, 

odourless  fluid;  taste 

extremely  paugent. 

Oingerol  .    Sol. 

1 

Sol.* 

Sol. 

SoL 

Sol. 

Sol. 

SoL 

•  I 

nightly  1 

lolttble 

. 

t  Insolubl 

ein  proo 

f  spirit. 

Part  II.— Compabativb  Examination  op  the  Ginoebs  of  Commebce. 

For  the  above  purpose  Mr.  Umney  kindly  selected  for  me  a  typical 
specimen  of  each  of  the  varieties  found  in  commerce,  viz.,  Jamaica, 
Cochin,  and  African. 

No.  1.  Jamaica  ginger.  A  fine  B.  P.  specimen.  Irregularly  lobed 
decorticated  pieces,  three  or  four  inches  long,  sub-compressed, 
yellowish  white,  but  not  chalky  on  surface.  Fracture  short,  mealy. 
Powder  yellowish  white. 

No.  2.  Cochin  ginger.  Irregularly  lobed  pieces,  decorticated,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  a  little  smaller  than  the  Jamaica,  and  pale 
brown  externally.   Fracture  fibrous,  short.    Powder  yellowish  white. 

No.  3.  African  ginger.  Short  irregular  coated  lobes,  of  a  brown 
colour.     Fracture  short,  rather  resinous.     Powder  brown. 

Moisture  and  Volatile  Oil. — A  quantity  of  each  of  the  above  was 
•  reduced  to  powder,  and  small  weighed  portions   placed  in  tared 
dishes  on  the  water  bath,  until  they  ceased  to  lose  weight  and  no 
longer  retained  an  odour  of  ginger. 

r  ? 
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No.  1.    1-653  gnms  lost  -884  or  14-17  per  cent. 
„     2.    1-311    „        „    -195  or  U-88 
„     3.    1-476    „        „    -235  or  1613 

AmH. — ^The  aboTe  qnaiitiiies  were  bamt  at  a  dull  red  heat,  cooled 
in  dry  air,  and  rapidlj  weighed. 

No.  1  yielded  ash  weigbiiig  -059  or  3*57  per  cent. 
..   2        „  „  -063  or  4-80        „ 

„  3        .,  „  -063  or  4-27        „ 

Ethereal  Extract, — ^Twenty  grams  of  each  were  packed  in  small 
percolators,  and  ether  passed  throngh  to  exhanstion.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  African  required  twice  as  much  of  the  solvent  as  the 
Jamaica  and  Cochin.  The  ether  was  driven  off  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture,  and  the  residue  kept  on  water  bath  until  the  loss  of  weight 
between  consecutive  weighings  at  short  intervals  was  trifling. 

No.  1  extract  weighed  -658  grams. 

M      2  »t  „  *VVO  „ 

t>   6      „  „        1*613      „ 

Volatile  Oil, — The  above  residues  were  kept  for  eight  to  ten  hours 
upon  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  until  they  no  longer  lost  weight. 

No.  1  extract  lost  -150  «>    *75  per  cent,  volatile  oil. 
„    2  „        -270  -  1-35 

„    3  „        -823  -  1-61 

A  second  determination  of  above  was  made  by  treating  fresh 
portions  of  the  powdered  ginger  with  petroleum  ether  (boiling  at 
50^  C),  removing  ether  by  first,  a  current  of  air,  and  second,  ex- 
posure for  a  few  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  The  extracts 
were  then  kept  at  about  116°  C.  until  the  weights  were  constant 

No.  1  gave  results  correspondiog  to  *830  per  cent,  volatile  oil. 

»i  *  »»  »»  1*14  ,t  ,, 

M  8  „  „.  1-97 

»i  4  „  I,  I'oo  ,,  ,, 

No.  4  was  the  sample  used  in  investigation  of  proximate  constitu- 
ents of  ginger.  The  amount  of  volatile  oil  actually  obtained  from 
28  lbs.  of  this  ginger  was,  as  before  stated,  5^  ozs.,  or  1*23  per  cent., 
and  as  this  was  undoubtedly  not  the  whole  of  the  oil  contained  in 
the  ethereal  extract)  the  above  determinations  may  be  taken  as  close 
approximations. 

Deducting  the  volatile  oil^  from  the  moisture  +  volatile  oil,  we 
have — 
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Moiikire  in  No.  1     .        .        .        .    1S*42  per  oent. 

„        „    2  .      .      .      .   is-sa 

It  „     8    .        .        .        .    14*516      „ 

Soft  Fat,  Benn  S,  and  Wax  (?).— The  ethereal  extracts  were  next 
treated  with  small  portions  of  petroleam  etber  to  extract  the  fat, 
efcc,  the  efcher  driven  off,  the  residues  washed  with  a  little  proof 
spirit,  dried  and  weighed. 

No.  1  yielded        .        .    *140  gram,  or    *7  per  oent. 
„    2      „  .        .    -241      ,.     or  1-2 

„    3      „  .        .    -245      „     or  1-22      „ 

Neutral  Besin, — The  residnes  insolnble  in  petroleam  ether  were 
exhausted  with  proof  spirit,  and  the  washings  of  petroleum  ether 
extracts  added  thereto.  The  portions  insoluble  in  proof  spirit  con- 
sisted  of  the  neutral  resin,  which  was  dried  and  weighed. 

No.  1  weighed     .        .    *173  gram  »    *865  per  oent. 
„   2     „  .        .    -190     „     «    -950 

„   a     „  .        .    -461      „     -2-806 

Gingerol, — The  above  proof  spirit  solutions  were  precipitated  with 
basic  lead  acetate,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  residue  washed  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  dried  and  weighed.  This  residue  consisted  of  the 
active  principle  with  traces  of  resins  a  and  p.  The  lead  precipitate 
retained  traces  of  active  principle,  so  that  these  determinations, 
gingerol  and  resins  a  and  fi,  ai*e  mere  approximations. 

No.  1  yielded        .        .    *182  gram,  or    *66  per  oent. 
„    2      „  .        .    -120     „     or   -60 

,.    8     .,  .        .    -290     „     or  1-46 

Resins  a  and  p, — Calculated  by  difference  we  hare  from — 

No.  1  ...    -063  gram,  or   -816  per  oent. 

„    2  ...    -172     „     or   •SCO        „ 

.,8  ...     -294     „      or  1-470        „ 

Aqueous  Extract. — ^The  portions  of  the  original  gingers  insoluble 
in  ether  were  dried  and  mixed  with  water  until  each  measured 
400  CO.  The  mixtures  were  stirred  at  frequent  intervals  for 
several  days,  the  insoluble  portions  then  allowed  to  subside,  20  c.c. 
(  =  1  gram  ginger)  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  removed  from  each, 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed,  and  the  ash  afterwards  ascer- 
tained by  ignition  and  re- weighing. 

No.  1  gave  -143  gram  extraot,  leas  '023  gram  ash  -  12*0  per  oent. 
„    2    .,     146        ,.  ,.        -026    „       „    -  121        „ 

„    8    „    -106        „  „         080    „       „    -    7-6 
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Substance  Precipitated  by  Adds, — Other  portions  of  100  c.c.  each 
(  =  5  grams  ginger)  were  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours,  then  warmed,  and  filtered  through  tared  filters, 
the  precipitates  washed  with  a  little  dilate  acid,  dried  and  weighed. 

No.  1  yielded  "266  gmn,  less  ash  '0035  gram  «»  5-25  per  cent. 
„    2      „       -262        „        „        -0045     „      -  5-36 
„    3      „       '236        „        „        -006      „      »  4-60        „ 

Mucilage. — The  acid  filtrate  and  washings  from  above  were 
evaporated  to  20  c.c,  and  mixed  with  60  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 
(In  each  case  during  the  evaporation  a  little  floccnlent  matter  was 
deposited,  but  the  amount  was  too  small  to  materially  affect  the 
estimations.)  The  mixtures  were  set  aside  for  the  day,  the  pre- 
cipitates then  thrown  upon  tared  filters,  washed  with  a  little  alcohol, 
dried  and  weighed,  and  the  ash  afterwards  determined  and  deducted. 

No.  1  yielded  -1725  gram,  less  ash  -053  gram  »  2*39  per  cent. 
„    2      „       -1155        „  „      -043     .,      -  1-45        „ 

,.    3      „       -097  „         „      -038    „      =  119 

Organic  Acids,  etc. — The  combustible  portion  of  aqueous  extract 
unaccounted  for  consisted  of  malic  (?)  and  oxalic  acids,  an  indif- 
ferent substance  precipitated  by  tannin,  and  possibly  other  bodies. 
Of  these  the  following  percentages  were  obtained  : — 

No.  1 4*36  per  cent 

„    2 6-80 

.,3 1-70        „ 

Alcoholic  Extract, — The  marcs  insoluble  in  ether  and  water  were 
drained  upon  filters,  re-packed  in  the  percolators,  and  84  per  cent, 
alcohol  passed  through  so  long  as  anything  was  dissolved.  (200  c.c. 
in  each  case.)  The  Jamaica  and  Cochin  tinctures  had  a  pale  amber 
tint,  the  Africgji  a  pale  brown.  40  c.c.  of  each  were  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residue  weighed. 

No.  1  gave  .    -016  gram,  or  -4  per  cent. 

„    2    „  ...     -Oil     „      or -28      „ 

„    3    „  .     -025     „      or -626    „ 

The  residues  from  treatment  with  ether,  water,  and  alcohol  were 
next  digested  in  sufficient  1  per  cent,  soda  solution  to  measure  400 
c.c.  The  Jamaica  ginger  yielded  a  mucilaginous  solution,  in  which 
the  insoluble  matter  settled  very  slowly ;  the  Cochin  ginger  gave 
but  a  slightly  mucilaginous  solution,  whereas  the  African  variety 
yielded  a  perfectly  limpid  infusion.     50  c.c.  (  =  2 J  grams  ginger) 
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Were  neuiaralized  "vvith  aoetio  acid  mixed  with  100  c.a  of  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day.  The  precipitates  were  then 
collected  on  tared  filters,  washed,  dried,  weighed,  then  ignited  and 
the  ash  estimated. 

No.  1  yielded  -731  gram,  ash  -029  gram  »  28*08  per  cent. 
„  2      „       -210         „         -007      „     -    8-12        „ 
„  3      „       -040  „        -0016      .,     »    1-86        „ 

Starch. — The  remainder  of  the  alkaline  infusions  were  in  each 
case  diluted  to  1200  c.c,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  allowed  to  cool 
to  60°,  and  digested  at  the  latter  temperature  for  fortj-eight  hours 
with  a  little  diastase.  50  c.c.  were  then  taken  and  boiled  with  8  c.c. 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  8)  until  the  fluid  ceased  to  react  with 
iodine,  or  the  volume  was  reduced  to  50  c.c.  After  cooling  the 
solutions  were  each  run  into  10  c.c.  of  Fehling*8  solution  (  =  *044 
gram  starch),  until  the  blue  tint  disappeared. 

No.  1  required  14*9  o.c.  —  *0U  gram  Btaroh»  or  18*12  per  cent. 
„    2        „        17-1   „    =  -044      „         „      or  15*79 
„   3        „        20-     „    -  -044      „         „      or  13-60 

Pararahin  and  Oalcium  Oxalate, — The  residues  insoluble  in  caustic 
soda  and  boiling  water  were  slightly  washed  by  subsidence  and 
decantation,  and  mixed  with  sufficient  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
to  measure  each  400  c.o.  After  macerating  twenty-four  hours,  they 
were  boiled  for  a  few  minntes,  and  50  c.o*  (  =  2^  grams  ginger)  of 
each,  filtered,  neutralized  with  ammonia^  and  diluted  with  three 
volumes  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  the 
Jamaica  infusion  caused  a  slight  turbidity ;  the  Cochin  infusion  was 
not  affected,  but  a  rather  bulky  brown  gelatinous  precipitate  was 
produced  in  the  African  solution.  The  ammonia  and  alcohol  pre- 
cipitates were  coUected  on  tared  filters,  dried,  and  weighed,  then 
incinerated  and  the  ashes  weighed.  The  ashes  from  the  Cochin 
and  Jamaica  gingers  consisted  of  Ca  0  derived  from  the  calcium 
oxalate  in  acid  solution ;  the  African  ash  was  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  contained  manganese. 


No.  1. 

Pararabin  and  Gakimn  Oxalate,  -025  gram  -•    1*00  per  oent. 

„    2. 

„        -874    „      -14-96        „ 

.,    3. 

„  etc.. -273    ,.      -  10*92        „ 

The  ash  of  No.  1  weighed  -010  =  "914  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxalate. 

The  ash  of  No.  2  weighed  "006  =  '580  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxalate. 

The  ash  of  No.  3  weighed  -085,  but  of  this  only  *022  was  Ca  0, 

equivalent  to  2*04  per  cent.  Ca  C2  O4.     Deducting  the  proportions  of 
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this  mih  from  iha  Twidi  of  iMfe  czpeiuMDi,  we  lia¥e  the  jield  of 
pmrnbtBisi — 

Ho,  1 'OW  per  MBt. 

n    i 14-iO 

M    » « M 

(ibe  Mb  not  Ca  0  also  being  dedacted.) 

CelliUoiC'^The  vmrcB  from  ireatmeDt  witb  dilate  acid  w&9 
digented  for  tereral  dajs,  with  constant  agitation,  in  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1'16,  to  which  a  little  powdered  potassiam  chlorate  had  been 
added.  The  insolable  portions,  which  were  nearly  colonrless,  were 
washed  snccessivelj  with  water,  dilate  ammonia,  and  alcohol,  then 
dried  and  weighed. 

Mo.  1  yielded  '7  gram  CeUnloie  »  8*5  per  eent. 

♦»  2      „  •      'To      ,f  „        "  3*7        ft 

„  8      „  .    1-26      „  „        -  6-25      „ 

Albuminoids, — Portions  of  the  original  gingers  in  powder  were 
barot  with  soda  lime,  as  in  Will  and  Varentrapp's  method,  and  the 
ammonia  estimated  as  doable  chloride  of  platinam  and  ammoninm. 
As  the  precipitates  were  rather  dark  in  colonr,  one  of  them  was 
ignited,  and  the  platinum  weighed.  The  results  were  closely  con* 
oordant. 

1*069  gram  No.  1  yielded  -245  gram  Pt.  Salt  •  1*88  per  cent.  N. 
1-860    „        ..  2      „       -198      „        „        -    -891        „ 
1'180    „        „  3      „       -094      „        „        -    -622 

In  a  second  determination  of  the  No.  1, 

*888  gram  yielded  -211  gram  Pt.  Salt  «  1-44  per  eent.  N. 

Taking  one  part  of  nitrogen  as  representing  6*25  parts  of  albu- 
minoids, and  neglecting  to  take  into  consideration  the  small  percent- 
age of  pitrogen  in  the  substance  precipitated  by  acids,  we  obtain 
the  following  proportions : — 

Ko.  1     .  .8*8  per  oent.  albtuninoidB. 

II    2      ,  6*57      „  M 

II    8     .        .        .  8*27      „  I, 

VoMCuhse,  PectcmCf  Losa^  e^c— -These  have  simply  been  calculated 
by  difference.  Thus,  in  No.  1,  91*908;  in  No.  2,  86-237;  and  in 
No.  8,  67*695  per  cent,  has  been  accounted  for,  leaving  in — 

No.  1 8-092  per  oent. 

I,    2 U-768        „ 

„    8 82-806 

to  represent  the  fibrous  and  pectic  matters,  loss,  etc. 
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Tabulated  Results  of  Analyses. 


Volatile  Oil       .        .        .        . 

Fat,  Wax  (?)  and  Besin  (P.  ether 
solution) 

Kentral  Besin  . 

a  and  /3  BesinB . 

Gingerol   .... 

Snbstauce  precip.  by  adds 

Mucilage  .... 

Indifferent  Substance  precipi- 
tated by  Tannin 

Organic  Acids,  etc. 

Extractive  ^soluble  in  S.  Y.  B. 
not  in  Ether  or  Water) . 

Alkaloid    . 

Metarabin 

Starch 

Pararabin . 

OxaUo  Acid  (as 

Cellulose  . 

Albuminoids 

Yascolose,  etc 

Moisture  . 

Ash  . 


OaC,0,) 


Original 
Bampto. 


1*880 

•885 
-916 
1-800 
1-210 
4-600 
1-600 

1-600 
1-760 

•800 

atraoe. 

23-880 

18-760 

2-490 

1-240 

6-710 

6-880 

9-080 

11-0-20 

6060 


100- 


No.  1. 


•760 

•700 
866 
•816 
•660 
6-260 
2-890 

]  4-860 

•400 

atraoe. 

28080 

18120 

•086 

•642 

8-600 

8-800 

8-092 

13-420 

8-670 


100- 


No.  2. 


1-360 

1-206 

•960 

-865 

•600 

5-350 

1-460 

6*800 

•280 
atraoe. 

8-120 

16*790 

14-400 

•427 

8-760 

6-670 
14-768 
13-630 

4-800 


100- 


No.    8. 


1-615 

1-225 
2*306 
1-470 
1-450 
4-650 
1-190 

-700 

•626 

a  trace. 

1-860 

13-600 

6-360 

1-440 

6-260 

3-270 

82*805 

14-515 

4-270 


100- 


Origtoal 
Sample. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Ethereal  Extract       . 

5-64 

8-28 

4-97 

806 

Aqueous        „ 

9-45 

12-00 

1210 

7-50 

Alcoholic      „ 

-80 

•40 

-28 

-63 

Alkaline 

28-88 

28-08 

812 

1-86 

Starch 

18-75 

18-12 

16-79 

13-60 

Acid  Extract     . 

482 

100 

14-96 

10-92 

Cellulose,  etc.    . 

2108 

20-13 

25-45 

38  74 

Moisture  . 

11-02 

13-42 

13-63 

14-52 

Ash  .        . 

506 

8-67 

4-80 

4-27 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

Gompariaon  of  these  resnlis  reveals  the  singular  fact  that  th0 
variety  of  ginger  most  esteemed  contains  only  about  half  the  qnan^ 
tity  of  essentia]  oil  fonnd  in  the  other  varieties,  and  less  of  the 
active  principle  than  either  the  African  or  common  Jamaica,  and 
abont  as  much  as  good  Cochin.     It  wonld  be  interesting  to  have 
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prepared  samples  of  the  essential  oils  from  these  various  sources,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  But  &s 
possibly  in  all  cases  the  aroma  would  be  aflFected  by  distillation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  devise  some  other  method  of  obtaining  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  volatile  oil  in  the  finest  Jamaica  gingers  possesses 
a  finer  bouquet  than  the  others. 

The  very  dark  colour  of  tincture  of  ginger  when  made  from  the 
African  rhizome  is  evidently  due  to  the  large  percentage  of  the 
neutral,  and  a  and  )9,  resins  contained  therein,  and  as  these  are  taste- 
less and  apparently  inert,  their  presence  only  deteriorates  the  value 
of  the  ginger. 

The  most  striking  difierence  in  the  constitution  of  the  varieties 
examined  is  the  relative  proportions  of  metarabin  and  pararabin 
which  they  contain.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  sample  of 
Jamaica  and  one  of  Cochin  ginger,  when  in  powder,  by  maceration 
for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  1  per  cent,  soda  or  potash,  solution.  If, 
however,  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  rhizome  has  been  removed  by 
sifting,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  finer  qualities  of  powder, 
the  test  does  not  give  such  decided  indications,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  fibrous  portion  is  the  seat  of  this  metarabinoid 
substance. 


The  same  author  also  read  a  paper  on — 

SOLUBLE   ESSENCE   OF  GINGER. 
By  J.  C.  Thbesh,  F.C.S. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  short  paper  on  the  above  subject, 
which  was  read  at  the  Conference  last  year,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  chemists,  and  others  interested,  some  con- 
taining  suggestions,  others  queries.  These  chiefly  referred  to  the 
essence  becoming  turbid  after  being  kept  some  time,  and  to  the 
evident  loss  of  active  principle,  in  the  magnesia  precipitate,  this 
being  exceedingly  pungent. 

To  remedy  these  defects  the  following  modification  of  the  process 
was  devised,  by  which  almost  all  the  active  principle  is  removed 
from  the  precipitate,  and  the  product  does  not  become  turbid  by 
keeping,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  sample  upon  the  table,  which  was 
made  before  last  Christmas. 

Take  of  strong  tincture  (1  to  1)  of  finest  Jamaica  ginger  one  pint, 
add  in  small  portions  at  a  time  finely  powdered  slacked  lime,  shaking 
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vigorously  after  each  addition,  until  the  tincture  ceases  to  lose  colour, 
throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter,  and  pass  through  the  residue  proof 
spirit  until  the  product  measures  two  pints.  Now  add  drop  by 
drop  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  the  rich  yellow  colour  of  the  tincture 
suddenly  disappears,  let  stand  for  twenty -four  hours,  filter,  dilute 
with  water  to  four  pints,  shake  with  a  little  powdered  pumice 
or  silica  (by  no  means  lime  or  magnesia),  and  filter  at  0°  C.  if 
possible. 

Rationale  of  the  Process. — As  may  be  gathered  from  a  consideration 
of  the  constituents  of  ginger  root,  the  alcoholic  tincture  will  contain 
besides  the  extractive  soluble  in  water,  whieh  need  not  further  be 
considered,  essential  oil,  neutral  resin,  a  and  )8  resins,  gingerol,  and 
small  quantities  of  the  red  fat,  wax  (?),  and  peculiar  extractive  inso- 
luble in  ether.  Upon  agitating  the  tincture  with  lime,  the  greater 
part  of  the  a  and  p  resins  is  removed,  and  by  addition  of  the  acid 
the  lime  which  has  entered  into  solution  is  precipitated.  The  addi- 
tion of  water  precipitates  the  neutral  resin,  wax,  fat,  and  peculiar 
extractive,  and  unless  the  ginger  from  which  the  original  tincture 
was  prepared  was  poor  in  oil,  the  excess  of  volatile  oil  also. 

As  iu  probably  all  cases  the  soluble  essence  is  saturated  with 
essential  oil,  the  final  filtration  must  be  efiected  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  any  to  which  the  essence  is  likely  to  be  exposed. 

The  product  as  thus  obtained  is  very  pale  in  colour,  but  if  a  darker 
essence  is  preferred,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  or  two  drops  of 
solution  of  potash  to  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  when  the  rich  orange 
tint  due  to  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  the  p  resin  will  be  immedi- 
ately produced. 


The  President  congratulated  Mr.  Thresh  upon  his  able  report, 
and  congratulated  the  Conference  on  being  the  means  of  inducing 
him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  on  this  truly  pharmaceutical  subject. 

Mr.  Uhnet  (London)  said  scientific  chemists  and  pharmacists 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thresh  for  having  brought  this  subject 
forward.  It  had  been  a  standing  disgrace  that  a  drug  they  daily 
handled  in  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  African,  Cochin,  and  Jamaica 
ginger,  was  not  thoroughly  understood  by  them.  Mr.  Thresh  had 
placed  the  subject  before  themrery  exhaustively,  and  from  his  paper 
they  would  be  able  to  follow  with  certainty  the  pharmaceutical 
aspect  of  ginger.  The  soluble  essence  of  ginger  was  a  most  elegant 
preparation,  and  useful  for  the  manufacture  of  aerated  water.  The 
difference  noticed  in  specific  gravity  of  portions  of  the  volatile  oil 
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was  probably  due  in  the  main  to  the  different  processes  by  whick 
the  oils  had  been  obtained.  Those  who  had  distilled  essential  oils 
knew  that  according  to  the  heat  used  in  their  production  they  differed 
slightly  in  specific  gravity.  No  doubt,  according  to  whether  thia  oil 
were  made  with  petroleum  spirit,  or  by  distillation,  the  specific  gavity 
would  vary  somewhat. 

Mr.  Greenish  remarked  that  he  had  examined  microscopically 
sections  of  Jamaica  and  African  ginger  root,  and  found  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  starchy  matter  was  developed  in  the  Jamaica  root 
as  compared  with  the  African  ginger ;  but  African  ginger,  if  sub- 
jected for  a  series  of  years  to  the  same  amount  of  cultivation  as 
Jamaica  ginger,  might  possibly  lose  some  of  its  pungent  character, 
and  develop  starchy  matter  to  an  equivalent  extent. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Howie  (London)  adverting  to  Mr.  Threah'^s  statement 
that  the  oil  of  ginger  odour  did  not  recall  that  of  ginger,  said  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  possibly  the  smell  was  masked  by  that  of 
the  petroleum  spirit  used  in  its  extraction.  The  difference  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  oils  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  method 
followed ;  but  it  might  also  be  due  to  a  change  which  he  believed 
took  place  in  the  oil  when  it  had -been  kept  some  time.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  ginger,  which  he  had  had  in  his  possession  some 
years,  and  which  bad,  he  believed,  been  made  by  distillation,  he 
found  to  be  but  sparingly  soluble  in  rectified  spirit — ^not  more  per- 
haps than  one  in  ten,  and  even  with  one  in  fifty  there  were  still  left 
some  small  whitish  globules,  which,  when  separated  and  exposed  to 
heat,  dried  into  a  clear  glassy  resin,  with  scarcely  any  odour  or 
taste.  After  exposing  a  little  of  the  oil  for  some  days,  in  a  watch- 
glass,  to  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  there  remained  a  resinous  residue 
like  the  other  in  appearance.  He  made  these  remarks  in  order  that 
Mr.  Thresh's  attention  might  be  directed  to  the  further  examination 
of  the  oil,  so  as  to  discover  whether  or  not  it  was  a  compound,  and 
what  was  the  character  and  extent  of  the  change  which  occurred  in 
it  when  kept  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Martindale  (London)  observed  that  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  and  having  before  them  the  prospect  of  a  new  Pharmacopoeia, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  soluble 
essence  of  ginger  into  it  or  not ;  although  as  a  commercial  article  it 
might  be  very  useful.  The  syrup  of  ginger  was,  in  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia,  prepared  from  the  essence,  and  did  not  make  a  very 
elegant  preparation.  It  might  be  improved  if  it  were  not  opaque, 
but  prepared  from  a  soluble  essence.  .  The  old  London  syrup  was 
made  from  an  infusion,  which  contained  the  metarabin  Mr.  Thresh 
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bad  mentioned  and  made  it  a  mucilaginous,  and  not  very  satisfactory 
preparation. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Benqeb  (Manchester)  remarked  that  the  paper,  which 
was  by  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  actively  engaged  in  their  business, 
was  of  great  practical  value,  and  might  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
sort  of  papers  it  was  desirable  to  bring  before  the  Oonferonce. 

Mr.  Thresh,  in  replying,  said  that  he  thought  the  e.3*:rntial  oil 
exhibited  did  not  smell  of  petroleum  spirit.  He  had  distilled  a 
sample  of  the  oil  directly  from  an  ethereal  extract,  and  found  that 
it  had  exactly  the  same  odour  as  that  distilled  from  petroleum 
extract ;  it  was  therefore  quite  impossible  for  it  to  have  the  odour 
of  petroleum.  He  had  observed  (as  also  had  Mr.  Umney)  that  in 
distilling  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic  essence  of  ginger  a  considerable 
quantity  o£  oil  came  over  at  that  low  temperature,  and  he  felt  confi- 
dent that  this  more  volatile  portion,  which  was  lost,  had  the  finest 
aroma.  Again,  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  put  the  soluble 
essence  of  ginger  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  own  sake  ;  but,  aa 
suggested  by  Mr.  Martindale,  it  might  be  advisable  to  employ  it  for 
making  the  syrup  of  ginger,  as  the  syrup  thus  prepared  was  really 
a  much  more  elegant  one  than  that  made  by  the  officinal  process. 
The  active  principle  was  certainly  very  soluble  in  dilute  spirit,  but 
as  the  soluble  essence  must  contain  some  essential  oil  also,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  it  of  equal  strength  with  the  B.  P.  strong  tincture  j 
nevertheless  by  removing  the  inert  resins  they  were  enabled  to  make 
a  stronger  solution  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  President  asked  if  Mr.  Thresh  had  made  any  special  exam- 
ination into  the  nature  of  the  oil  itself,  as  to  its  boiling  point. 

Mr.  Thresh  said  he  had  not.  His  time  was  limited,  and  the  isola- 
tion of  the  active  principle  took  so  much  time  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Professor  Attpield  hoped  Mr.  Thresh  would  continue  the  inves- 
tigation, and  examine  the  oil  as  well  as  the  other  principles,  apply* 
ing  to  the  committee  for  a  grant  to  cover  any  outlay. 

The  President  was  exceedingly  glad  so  many  able  men  had  spoken 
of  the  value  of  the  paper,  and  he  hoped  they  would  join  him  in 
passing  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thresh  for  his  able 
report. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 
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After  retarning  from  luncheon  the  first  paper  read  was  on — 

THE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLAVICEPS 
PURPUREA  (Tulashe). 

By  W.  W.  Stoddabt,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  at  University  College,  Bristol. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  18 Z7,  a  farmer  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  requested  me  to  investigate  the  death  of  some  sheep 
which  had  taken  place  every  aatnmn  without  any  assignable  canse, 
so  much  so  that  a  heavy  loss  was  annually  incurred.  Many  Tisits 
were  consequently  paid  to  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  cause  of  disease.  I  noticed  that  the  sheep  were  fed  only  on  the 
natural  herbage  grown  on  the  spot.  It  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
clover,  the  ordinary  Dutch  (Trifolium  repens,  L.),  and  the  common 
purple  (T.  pratense,  L.).  With  these  were  the  ray  grass  {Lolium 
perenne,  L.),  or  as  it  is  commonly  but  erroneously  spelled  "rye" 
grass.  A  strict  inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  symptoms,  the  farmer 
informed  me  that  they  were  always  the  same,  and  generally  super- 
vened in  the  month  of  August,  when  this  very  peculiar  illness  on 
the  farm  became  prevalent.  It  took  the  form  of  dysentery,  infiam- 
mation  of  the  bowels,  diarrhoea,  the  evacuations  resembling  coflee 
grounds,  afterwards  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  collapse,  and  death. 

Analyses  of  water  and  the  soil  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  any  deleterious  metal  or  other  irritant  poison.  No  satis- 
factory result  followed,  and  the  cause  of  the  illness  seemed  to  be 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  At  length  I  heard  that  the  ewes 
sometimes  slipped  their  young,  which  gave  a  remote  suspicion  that 
the  cause  of  all  might  be  due  to  ergotism.  An  inquiry  was  then 
made  as  to  the  presence  of  gangrene,  when  the  unexpected  but  sig- 
nificant remark  was  made,  that  although  the  farm  was  on  a  dry, 
porous,  sandy  slope,  yet  the  sheep  always  had  the  "foot  rot,"  even 
in  the  summer,  which  defied  all  the  remedies  that  usually  proved 
effectual.  With  this  idea  in  my  mind,  and  while  watching  the  lambs 
feeding,  I  noticed  that  they  avoided  the  old  mature  plants,  while  they 
greedily  devoured  the  young  green  ones. 

On  examining  more  minutely  the  former,  I  noticed  several  well- 
formed,  purplish,  dark  coloured  ergots  were  projecting  from  the 
pale89,  but  could  not  discover  a  single  specimen  on  the  younger  fresh 
plants.  Several  of  these  ergots  were  then  taken  home  for  chemical 
and  microscopic  examination.     I  made  a  considerable  number  of 
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sections  which  exactly  coincided  with  the  beautiful  and  truthful 
engravings  in  the  paper  by  Tulasne,  in  the  Annales  Sc.  Nat.  for 
1853,  8ur  r Ergot  des  Qlumacees,  While  here,  I  must  stop  to  express 
my  admiration  both  at  the  accuracy  of  these  microscopic  delineations 
and  the  description  of  the  metamorphoses  of  this  curious  fungus.  I 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the 
growth  of  this  vegetable,  and  that  the  result  of  my  observation 
during  the  following  year  might  prove  to  be  of  some  service  in  the 
cause  of  pharmacy. 

During  the  next  few  months  I  had  only  the  old  and  nearly  dead 
stems  of  the  Lolium  on  which  I  could  work,  but  on  the  12th  of  April 
I  obtained  some  specimens  of  the  Lolium  jperenne,  in  which  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflorescence  was  just  to  be  observed.  Soon  after- 
wards I  made  several  sections  of  caryopsides,  on  which  were  many 
thousands  of  conidia,  which  seemed  rapidly  to  multiply  and  to  com- 
pletely All  some  of  the  grains  till  they  protruded  far  beyond  the 
glumes.  In  two  or  three  days  the  sclerotium  stage  of  the  mycelium 
began  to  change  colour  and  assumed  a  purplish  brown  tinge.  The 
sclerotium  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  at  what  was  formerly  termed 
the  "  sphacelia "  condition,  and  was  soft,  while  the  upper  portion 
was  wrinkled.  The  exterior  was  white  from  the  growth  of  the 
hyphae,  which  seemed  to  grow  with  marvellous  rapidity,  till  at  length 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  pistil  remained  free.  Although  the 
conidia  were  so  numerous,  I  never  noticed  any  on  the  andrcscinm, 
even  when  examined  with  a  one-sixth  of  an  inch  object  glass,  while 
close  to  them  four  or  five  of  the  caryopsides  were  completely  filled 
with  the  little  conidia,  which  are  blunt  and  ellipsoid  bodies  about 
y^V^  mm.  to  T^^oTT  ^^-  i»  length,  and  from  y^W  di^i-  ^  ToVsiy  i^^™- 
in  breadth.  They  are  curved  and  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part 
containing  a  nucleus.  On  touching  them  with  a  drop  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  a  cilium  or  minute  flagellum  was  extruded,  and  when 
placed  in  water  had  a  vibratile  motion.  On  examining  suspected 
flour,  bread,  or  pastry,  the  microscope  would  always  show  these 
conidia,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  chromic  acid. 

In  the  third  week  of  May  several  small  drops  of  a  syrupy  sub- 
stance made  their  appearance  on  the  stem  near  the  spikelet.  If 
dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water  and  placed  under  the  microscope, 
the  solution  would  be  seen  to  contain  the  conidia^  and  hence  I  sup- 
pose gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  honey-dew  was  intioQately 
connected  with  the  formation  of  ergot  by  aiding  the  growth  of  the 
mycelium.  But  it  most  probably  only  attracts  and  adheres  to  in- 
sects, who  by  this  means  convey  the  conidia  to  other  spikelets,  and 
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thus  Spread  the  infection  to  other  grains.  This  saccharine  mixture 
instantly  rednoes  the  copper  solution  of  Tronimer*s  test,  thns  show- 
ing the  presence  of  sagar.  When  hoiled,  a  slight  milkiness  is  pro- 
dnced  and  not  removed  by  nitric  acid  in  ezoesp,  pointing  ont  the  pre- 
sence of  albnmen.  At  this  period  the  ergot  attains  its  fnll  develop- 
ment and  gives  no  bine  with  iodine,  becanse  by  the  well-known 
metastatic  power  of  fungi,  all  starch  is  removed  and  an  oil  snbsdtnted. 
Of  this  oil,  ergot  sometimes  contains  aboot  a  third  part  of  its  weight. 

At  this  period  of  its  growth  each  sclerotinm  gives  off  the  odonr 
of  trimethylamine  when  treated  with  potass,  and  produces  a  red 
colour.  With  spontaneous  evaporation,  after  mixing  the  honey- 
dew  with  alcohol  and  a  little  ether,  minute  octahedra  of  mycose  are 
formed,  and  may  be  seen  with  the  lens. 

On  Jnly  18th  I  first  gathered  f ally  formed  and  matare  ei^ots, 
which  I  now  produce.  They  have  a  dark  exterior  with  a  white 
interior,  and  give  the  ordinary  red  infusion. 

On  August  1st  one  of  the  lambs  was  taken  ill  with  the  usual 
inflammatory  symptoms.  The  feet  also  in  a  few  days  had  a  gan- 
grenous appearance,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  alleviated  by  any  of 
the  usual  applications  of  silver  nitrate,  carbolic  or  cresylic  acids. 
The  affection  of  the  feet  strongly  reminded  me  of  "  clavellization," 
so  destructive  among  the  flocks  of  Italy,  France,  and  Moravia,  and 
has  frequently  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  variety  of  variola. 

The  fungus  has  now  reached  the  limit  of  its  vegetative  or  myceloid 
growth,  which  plainly  ends  at  the  sclerotium  stage  as  our  medicinal 
agent  called  ergot,  by  means  of  which  the  embryo  and  most  of  the 
oaryopsides  have  been  destroyed. 

The  hyph89  are  now  ready  to  spread  in  every  direction  and  thus 
extend  the  vegetative  growth,  from  which  only  we  derive  the  peculiar 
medical  properties  of  the  Olaviceps  in  their  greatest  intensity  and 
power  on  the  animal  economy,  and  it  is  now  that  the  greatest 
efiects  are  produced  which  are  included  under  the  name  of 
"  ergotism." 

A  post  mortem  examination  of  the  sheep  showed  the  presence  of 
the  conidia  among  the  "  coflee  ground  **  looking  feeces.  The  fungus 
having  now  arrived  at  this  stage  awaits  for  appropriate  weather  and 
other  suitable  conditions  for  the  fructifying  metamorphosis. 

At  the  end  of  August  one  or  two  of  the  ergots  that  had  fallen 
with  the  stems  of  the  grass  on  the  damp  ground  I  placed,  for  more 
convenient  observation,  on  the  moist  soil  of  a  flower  pot.  In  a  few 
days  I  noticed  on  the  dark  cuticle  of  the  sclerotium  several  minute 
excrescences,  from  which  gradually  emanated  some  stalks  about  11 
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to  18  millimetros  in  length,  each  supporting  a  minnte  ronnd  head 
about  4 millimetres  in  diameter;  in  fact,  furnishing  good  characteristic 
specimens  of  Glavic^s  purpurea. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  fungi  should  have  received 
the  names  of  sphosria  or  torrubia,  because  they  so  much  resemble 
the  growth  so  often  described  as  being  found  on  the  heads  of  cater- 
pillars or  larveB,  and  used  as  a  medicine  in  China  and  Japan. 

A  very  remarkable  change  now  took  place  in  the  oil  that  was  so 
noticeable  as  long  as  the  condition  of  sclerotiam  continued,  but 
directly  the  mature  Claviceps  appeared,  the  oil  oxidized,  dried  up,  and 
was  found  no  longer.  The  round  heads  of  the  f nngus  now  became 
covered  with  a  large  number  of  brown  dots,  which  eventually  became 
the  openings  of  pear-shaped  sacs  or  asci  of  the  perithecium.  If  a 
section  was  made  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  each  ascns  was  seen  to  be 
filled  with  a  glutinous  substance  containing  seven  or  eight  spores 
These^ast  adhered  to  the  ergot,  looking  like  a  powdery  coating,  and 
causing  the  production  of  many  thousands  of  conidia  on  each  ergot, 
and  ready  for  the  evolution  of  fresh  mycelium. 

This  seems  to  me  the  true  mode  of  development  of  Glavtceps.  It 
commences  and  proceeds  with  the  vegetative  growtb  till  it  reaches 
the  sclerotium  stage,  and  at  that  period  possesses  in  the  greatest 
vigour  the  medicinal  characteristics  of  ergot. 

I  have,  I  think,  conclusively  found  that  ergot  has  the  greatest 
medicinal  power  in  the  month  of  August,  and  that  the  experience 
of  six  or  seven  years  shows  that  the  same  changes  take  place  in  the 
plant  at  the  same  period  of  every  year. 

It  has  been  known  to  medical  men  that  the  so-called  essences  of 
ergot  are  so  uncertain  in  their  efficacy  that  many,  in  order  to  ensure 
success,  have  determined  to  use  the  powder  itself.  Dr.  Kluge,  of 
Berlin,  observed  some  years  since,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
properties  of  ergot  varied  according  to  whether  it  was  gathered 
before  or  after  the  harvest.  In  the  former  case  it  had  an  enei^tic 
action,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  frequently  powerless. 

The  sheep  were  distinctly  seen  to  choose  the  young  green  grasses 
and  to  particularly  avoid  the  older  and  ripe  ones,  probably  directed 
by  the  odour  of  trimethyl amine,  for  I  found  tiiat  I  could  not 
produce  this  odour  till  the  sclerotium  was  fully  developed  and  the 
starch  completely  gone. 

I  therefore  think  the  following  conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn — 

1.  That  for  all  medicinal  purposes,  or  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, ergot  ought  to  be  gathered  in  the  months  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 
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2.  That  ergot  always  attains  its  greatest  intensity  at  the  end  of 
the  vegetative  period. 

3.  That  the  medicinal  powers  of  ergot  diminish  or  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  fructifying  period  commences. 

I  have  chemically  and  microscopically  examined  the  ergots  pro. 
dnced  from  the  Lolium  perenjie  while  the  plants  have  heen  living. 
The  infusion  was  first  treated  by  the  ether  process  of  Stas.  On  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  an  oily  residanm  was  obtained  containing 
a  minnte  qoantity  of  a  resinous  substance.  The  extract  was  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  afterwards  mixed  with  water  and  filtered. 
Chloriodide  of  mercury  caused  a  precipitate  reminding  one  of  a 
vegetable  alkaloid. 

I  did  not  detect  any  crystals  of  cholcsterine  that  are  said  to  exist 
in  Secale  cornutum,  but  phosphoric  acid  was  clearly  shown  by  using 
molybdate  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

In  toxicological  investigations  the  microscope  is  the  most  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  conidia  are  very  abundant,  and  may  always  be 
detected  in  bread,  pastry,  or  flour,  especially  if  acetic  or  chromic 
acids  be  used  to  make  their  presence  more  evident.  The  one-sixth 
or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  a  sufficiently  high  power.  I  always  find 
that  this  mode  of  detection  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  potash  and 
distillation  alone.  The  little  conidia  may  be  generally  observed  in 
the  intestinal  canal  of  a  poisoned  person  or  animal. 


The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  remarked  that  the  Con- 
ference had  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Stoddart  with  an  extremely 
suggestive  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Luff  said  he  should  like  to  ask  two  questions  of  Mr.  Stoddart. 
Some  months  ago  a  toxicological  case  was  entrusted  to  him  for 
investigation.  It  was  that  of  a  young  woman's  stomach  in  which 
ergot  was  found.  He  would  ask  Mr.  Stoddart  whether  he  noticed 
in  the  stomaclis  of  the  sheep  during  post  mortem  examinations  very 
rapid  decomposition.  He  was  present  at  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  young  woman,  and  very  rapid  decomposition  set  in 
during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  inquest  the  medical 
witnesses  wished  to  show  that  that  proved  the  presence  indirectly 
of  ergot.  He  also  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Stoddart  whether  he  noticed 
the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the  second  or  in  the  fourth  stomach  of 
the  sheep. 

Mr.  Thresh  said  he  should  like  to  know  definitely  whether  it  was 
the  same  fungus  that  produced  ergot  in  the  rye  grass  as  prod  nod  it 
in  the  rye. 
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Mr.  Qbebnish  thought  this  an  extremely  interesting  subject  to 
pharmacists,  because  ergot  was  the  on!  j  f  nngns  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
To  investigate  the  subject  properly  it  really  reqaired  a  knowledge 
of  botany,  of  the  microscope,  and  of  fangology.  It  was  important  to 
obserFC  that  the  ergot  jnst  referred  to  was  not  ergot  of  rye,  bat  an 
ergot  of  one  of  the  grasses,  and  it  appeared  to  have  been  exceedingly 
active  and  very  poisonons,  There  had  been  lately  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  some  of  the  ergot  of  Diss, 
also  a  grass  ergot  from  Algeria,  which  was  longer  and  more  slender 
than  the  ordinary  ergot  of  rye.  It  was  said  to  be  a  much  more 
active  ergot.  There  had  not  t^een  sufficient  opportunity  yet  to 
enable  this  point  to  be  decided,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  get  any 
quantity  from  Algeria.  There  was  one  point  he  could  not  very  well 
understand.  Mr.  Stoddart  had  said  that  the  ergot  on  the  young 
grass  was  very  poisonons  to  sheep ;  and  he  (Mr.  Greenish)  assumed 
that  on  the  young  grass  it  would  not  be  the  fully  developed  ergot. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stoddart  had  stated  that  the  ergot  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes  would  be  best  obtained  fully  developed, 
and  the  fully  developed  ergot  could  not  be  got  till  about  the  month 
of  August.  He  asked  how  it  was  that  the  ergot  was  more  active 
before  it  was  fully  developed  on  the  young  grass,  and  yet  it  should 
not  be  obtained  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  until  it  was  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  IJmnet  said,  with  regard  to  the  closing  statement  of  Mr. 
Stoddart's  remarks  on  the  pharmacy  of  ergot,  viz.,  "  that  the  pre^ 
paration  of  er|;ot  must  either  be  an  ethereal  or  an  ammoniacal  one,'' 
he  would  say  that  he  must  take  exception.  The  ether  directed  in 
the  Pharmacopceia  process  was  used  to  extract  the  fixed  oil,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  the  extract  the  ether  was  driven  off  and  the  oily 
residue  thrown  away,  the  preparation  therefore  was  an  aqueous 
one. 

Professor  Attfield  said  that  probably  many  cases  of  poisoning 
which  had  hithertoo  puzzled  analysts  were  explicable  now  with  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Stoddart  had  brought  forward.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  had  had  one  of  these  puzzling  cases  brought  under  his  own 
notice ;  and  he  mentioned  it  because  he  thought  a  great  deal  of 
light  had  been  thrown  upon  it  by  what  he  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Stoddart,  and  because  it  to  some  extent  supported  Mr.  Stoddart's 
conclusions.  Some  heifers  which  were  turned  into  a  particular 
pasture  died.  He  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  these 
animals,  but  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
poisons,  or  even  of  unusual  poisons.     He  suggested  that  the  farmer 
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•iMmld  iualroci  »  boludai  tD  egmmine  iKe 
pknts  or  pUnts  wkich  wonld  be  likelj  to  prodn 
to  CBUue  daib;  bat  be  czaoiiiied  tbe  oontentB  of  tbe  stouftck 
microaeopical] J  as  well  m  diemicallj,  and  foud  preaent  ciowd*  of 
miBiite  bodies  which  be  now  tbomght  must  be  tbe  oonidm  to  wbkk 
Mr.  Stoddsrt  bad  referred.  Tbej  were  mmnte  things  seen  tetj 
essilj  with  m  qosrter  ini^  power.  Thej  were  somewhat  annsnge 
shaped,  onlj  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  <itber;  and  thej  afforded 
erideoce  of  stmctnre.  He  belieyed  thej  were  identical  with  those 
alladed  to  bj  Mr.  Stoddarl 

Mr.  Stoddakt,  in  replj,  alloded  first  to  tbe  qnesticm  put  bj  Mr. 
Lnff  as  to  patrefaction  taking  pbux  in  the  stomach.  He  generallj 
foimd  that  blood  was  tbe  first  thing  to  potrefj;  and  be  bdived 
that  what  he  bad  aflnded  to  as  bmi^  comparable  to  coffee  groaads 
was  simpl  J  coagolated  blood.  Whenerer  be  got  a  stomach— and 
thej  were  werj  fieqaentlj  broogbt  to  him — and  be  saw  there  was 
mnch  congestion — in  oiher  words,  mnch  blood — he  assmned  that 
probably  strychnine  bad  been  nsed.  So  aocostomed  bad  be  been 
to  see  the  fleets  of  strychnine,  that  be  was  often  able  to  saj 
whether  animals  or  men  had  been  poisoned  by  that  means,  as 
decomposition  would  set  in  sooner  than  by  the  nse  of  any  other 
poison.  He  had  nsnally  fonnd  that  to  be  tiie  case.  In  answer 
to  Mr.  Greenish  he  repeated  what  he  had  prerionsly  stated,  that  the 
best  time  to  gather  ergot  was  in  its  maturity  in  tbe  sderotinm 
condition.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Umney's  observation,  it  only 
prored  what  he  had  said,  that  doctors  differed  considerably. 

The  PscsiDKKT  said  the  Conference  was  mnch  obliged  to  Mr. 
Stoddart  for  his  extremely  interesting  paper,  and  gaye  him  a  cordial 
rote  of  thanks  for  his  labours  in  this  direction. 


The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

THE  POLARIMETBR  Al^TD  ITS  USE  IN  PHASMACF. 

Bt  Charles  Stmeb,  Pu.D. 

For  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
pharmacy,  various  instruments  and  forms  of  apparatus  have  from 
time  to  time  been  introduced ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  a  new  instru- 
ment that  I  am  desirous  of  directing  your  attention,  but  to  one 
which,  although  it  came  into  existence  some  sixty  years  ago,  has 
not  in  this  country  and  in  recent  times  received  the  amount  of 
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attention  which  it  appears  to  me  to  merit,  nor  has  it  been  applied 
to  many  pnrposes  for  which  it  seems  calculated  to  be  of  use. 

In  its  variously  modified  forms  it  is  known  as  the  polariscope, 
saccharimeter,  polaristrobometer,  and  polarimeter,  men  of  science 
and  manufacturers  having  progressively  introduced  such  alterations 
as  appeared  desirable  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  object 
aimed  at,  viz.,  polariziug  a  ray  of  light  and  accurately  measuring 
the  amount  of  rotation  produced  in  th^t  ray  when  it  is  passed 
through  an  optically  active  liquid  or  liquid  possessing  rotatory 
power.  My  chief  aim  in  bringing  this  subject  before  the  members 
of  the  Conference  is  to  olSer  for  their  consideration  some  of  my 
experience,  and  to  render  familiar,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  so 
doing,  this  instrument  which  has  hitherto  been  dealt  with  chie^y  in 
works  of  a  purely  scientific  character,  and  which  has  been  regarded 
by  the  working  pharmacist  as  outside  his  province  and  useful  only 
in  the  prosecution  of  abstract  science.  That  too  little  is  known  of 
its  general  application  has  long  been  my  opinion,  but  this  was 
brought  more  forcibly  to  my  mind  in  June  of  last  year,  when  (in 
company  with  Mr.  Greenish)  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  M.  Petit,  of 
Paris,  and  found  him  using  the  instrument  of  Laurent  practically  in 
his  business  for  determining  the  purity  of  certain  alkaloids,  etc  ,  and 
was  assured  by  him  that  the  results  obtained  were  as  trustworthy 
as  those  of  the  most  accurate  chemical  analysis.  To  accomplish  the 
object  already  mentioned,  and  render  the  subject  thoroughly  clear  to 
those  who  have  not  previously  given  any  attention  to  it,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  polarized  light. 

A  ray  of  common  light,  as  you  will  be  aware,  is  assumed  to  con- 
sist of  vibrations  in  the  ethereal  medium  or  luminiferous  ether 
occurring  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  by 
interference  the  primafy  planes  are  constantly  shifting.  If,  how- 
ever, these  two  vibrations  are  split  up  by  the  absorption,  reflection, 
or  dispersion  of  one,  or  by  refraction  of  both,  the  remaining  portion, 
or  one  of  the  portions  separated,  constitutes  a  ray  of  polarized  lighti 
and  as  the  phenomenon  of  interference  ceases  it  vibrates  in  one 
plane  only.  If  now  this  is  made  to  traverse  certain  media,  the 
plane  no  longer  remains  in  this  direction,  but  is  deviated  either  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  is  caused  to  rotate  or  assume  a  spiral  form, 
and  it  is  as  already  stated  for  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of 
rotation  caused  by  different  fluids  when  so  traversed  that  the  polari- 
meter has  been  constructed. 

The  property  possessed  by  quartz  of  circularly  polarizing  a  ray  of 
light  was  known  to  Sebeck  and  Arago,  but  it  is  to  Biot  in  1818, 
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tbat  we  owe  tbe  discoyerj  of  the  propertj  possessed  bj  many  fluid s 
of  rotating  a  raj  of  plane  polarized  light.  He  states  that  this 
occurred  to  him  accidentally  whilst  examining  crystallized  lamina?, 
placed  in  highly  refractive  media,  snch  as  oil  of  turpentine.  He 
thoroughly  investigated  the  phenomenon,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  very  important  study,  his  early  results  being  obtained  by  means 
of  an  instrument  devised  by  himself,  not  unlike  the  polanscope 
attached  to  the  microscope,  except  that  tbe  polarization  was  ob- 
tained by  reflection  from  a  blackened  mirror,  and  that  the  analyser 
was  placed  in  the  ceuti*e  of  a  graduated  disc.  When  the  analysing 
prism  was  so  placed  as  to  obscure  the  polarized  ray,  on  interposing 
a  tube  containing  an  active  fluid  the  light  was  again  found  to  pass 
until  the  analyser  had  been  rotated  through  a  certain  number  of 
degrees;  that  number  being  taken  as  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
fluid ;  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  of 
maximum  darkness,  and  somewhat  wide  and  inaccurate  results 
were  obtained.  M.  Soleil,  an  instrument  maker  of  Paris,  next  con- 
structed with  considerable  ingenuity  and  skill  an  improved  form, 
by  the  use  of  which  much  greater  accuracy  could  be  obtained.  In 
it  the  light  first  passes  through  a  doubly  refracting  prism  as  polar- 
izer, then  tbrough  a  plate  of  quartz  375  mm.  thick  (subsequently 
replaced  by  a  double  plate)  ;  then  through  the  fluid  under  examina- 
tion, another  plate  of  quartz,  the  compensator  consisting  of  two 
wedges  of  quartz,  and  finally  through  the  analyser.  To  this  there 
was  added  what  Soleil  called  a  jproduce  of  sensible  tints,  consisting 
of  a  prism,  Gulileo  telescope,  and  quartz  plate.  On  one  occasion 
I  spent  a  profitable  hour  or  two  in  thoroughly  examining  this 
instrument,  taking  it  to  pieces  and  tracing  the  tortuous  course  of  a 
ray  of  light  through  it ;  tbe  stady  was  interesting  as  showing  what 
optical  skill  can  accomplish  and  what  complicated  means  had  here 
been  employed  to  surmount  difficulties,  which  have  since  been  over- 
come in  a  more  simple  manner.  The  special  features  in  this  instru- 
ment are  first,  that  the  ray  of  polarized  light  emerging  in  a  vertical 
plane  from  the  prism  meets  the  double  plate  of  quartz,  one  half  of 
which  rotates  to  the  right,  the  other  half  to  the  left,  the  rotation 
being  sufficiently  great  (90°)  to  decompose  the  ray  and  to  produce 
a  rose-violet  tint  uniformly  over  the  whole  field.  This  is  known  as 
the  sensitive  or  transition  tint,  also  the  tint  of  passage.  Secondly, 
the  analyser  is  fixed  with  its  axis  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
polarizer,  the  amount  of  rotation  produced  being  measured  by  com- 
pensation, effected  by  a  plate  of  quartz,  divided  into  two  wedges  and 
fitted  with  rack  and  pinion  motion,  by  which  they  are  moved  over 
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each  other  so  as  to  increase  or  dimmish  the  thickness ;  they  are 
also  attached  to  a  vernier  and  scale.  When  the  compensator  is  at 
zero,  the  whole  of  the  disc  is  rose-violet,  bat  the  introduction  of  an 
active  fluid  causes  one  half  to  become  red ;  the  compensator  is  then 
moved  through  a  sufficient  number  of  degrees  to  restore  uniformity, 
and  the  amount  of  rotation  is  thus  ascertained.  Actaal  degrees  are 
not  marked  in  the  scale,  but  the  rotation  produced  by  a  plate  of 
quartz  1  mm.  thick,  equal  to  that  given  by  200  mm.  of  solution  of 
sucrose  (16*  19  grams  in  100  c.c.  of  water),  being  marked  on  the 
scale  and  divided  into  100  eqaal  parts. 

The  instrument  was  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  use 
for  sugar  solutions,  and  is  best  known  as  Soleil's  saccharimeter,  of 
which  there  are  several  modifications,  such  as  the  Soleil-Ventzke, 
SoleiUScheibler,  etc. 

Accurate  as  were  the  results  obtained  by  this  means,  there  were 
some  difficulties,  such  as  the  interference  of  coloured  solutions  with 
the  sensitive  tint,  the  shortness  of  the  scale,  etc.,  which  have  caused 
it  to  be  superseded  by  more  simple  forms  in  which,  as  in  Biot's 
instrument,  the  analyser  is  made  to  rotate,  and  these  forms  have 
been  adopted  by  the  two  opticians  Duboscq  and  Laurent,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  successors  of  Soleil. 

In  1860  Professor  Jellett,  of  Dublin,  described  to  the  British 
Association  at  Oxford,  a  new  analysing  prism,  which  he  had  in. 
vented,  by  which  greater  accaracy  could  be  obtained  than  by  any 
previous  arrangement.  The  report  is  as  follows :  "  Professor  Jellett 
described  to  the  section  a  new  analysing  prism,  by  which  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  polarized  light  may  be  determined  with  great 
precision.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  large  prism  of  calc-spar, 
which  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  right  prism  by  grinding  off  its 
ends,  and  sliced  lengthwise  by  a  plane,  nearly,  but  not  quite,  per- 
pendicular to  its  principal  plane.  The  parts  into  which  the  prism 
is  thus  divided  are  joined  in  reverse  positions,  and  a  diaphragm 
yrith  a  circular  opening  is  placed  at  each  end.  The  light  which 
passes  through  both  diaphragms  produces  a  circular  field,  divided 
by  a  diametrical  slit  into  two  parts,  in  which  the  planes  of  polariza- 
tion are  slightly  inclined  to  each  other.  If  then  light,  which  has 
been  previously  polarized,  be  transmitted,  it  will  be  extinguished 
in  the  two  parts  of  the  field  of  view  in  positions  which  lie  close 
together,  and  the  light  will  become  uniform  in  a  position  midway 
between  these.  This  position  determines  the  plane  in  which  the 
incident  light  was  polarized  with  a  precision  much  greater  than  has 
been  otherwise  attained.     Professor  Jellett  stated  that  the  different 
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observations  did  not  differ  from  one  another  by  an  angle  greater 
than  a  minnte,  and  that  the  instrument  was  equally  applicable  to 
tbe  case  of  homogeueons  light.*' 

The  first  practical  application  of  this  invention  was  in  the  con- 
'  struction  of  a  polarimeter  for  the  Professor  by  Bryson  in  that  year, 
and  tbe  manufacture  is  continued  by  the  same  optician  at  the 
present  time ;  it  is  tbe  most  simple  form  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, efficient  and  inexpensive  ;  it  is  the  instrument  now  before 
you,  tbe  one  with  which  my  observations  have  been  made,  and 
which  I  have  compared  with  those  of  Wild,  Laurent,  and  Duboscq, 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  instrument  of  the  last  named 
maker  still  retains  the  double  quartz  plate  of  Soleil,  but  dispenses 
with  tbe  compensator,  having  been  fitted  with  a  Jellett*s  prism  as 
analyser  on  a  suggestion  made  by  him  in  1869. 

That  of  Laurent  has  as  its  special  feature  the  polarized  ray  passed 
through  a  diaphragm  with  circular  opening,  one  half  of  which  is 
covered  by  a  plate  of  quartz,  the  division  of  the  field  by  this  means 
giving  g^eat  precision  to  the  readings ;  the  analyser  is  an  ordinary 
Nicol's  prism.  By  this  means  the  optical  work  is  simplified  as 
compared  with  the  old  form,  and  the  perfection  of  working  is 
enhanced.  Wild*s  polaristrobometer,  manufactured  by  Hermann 
and  Pfister,  of  Berne,  is  a  special  form  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
somewhat  elaborate  in  construction ;  the  readings  are  taken  at  the 
disappearance  from  the  centre  of  the  field  of  certain  lines  or  bands 
which  cross  it,  and  which  are  produced  by  two  plates  of  calx  spar 
crossed  at  right  angles  to  their  principal  faces.  Those  who  work 
with  this  instrument  speak  of  it  as  giving  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  1872  Professor  Jellett,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  described  a  **  new  optical  saccharo meter,"  an  ingenious 
arrangement  by  which  the  polarized  ray  is  made  to  traverse  a  fluid, 
the  rotatory  power  of  which  is  previously  detemiined,  and  which 
is  opposite  in  character  to  that  of  the  fluid  to  be  examined.  In 
general  terms,  it  might  be  described  as  an  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  relative  rotatory  power  of  any  transparent  fluid  to  that  of 
a  standard  fluid  may  be  accurately  determined.  Although  delicate 
in  its  results,  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  in  working,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  come  into  general  use. 

Originally,  ordinary  daylight,  or  that  from  an  Argand  lamp,  was 
used  ;  but  on  discarding  the  more  complicated  instrument  of  Soleil, 
with  its  compensator,  whereby  the  decomposition  of  the  light  due  to 
the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  diflerent  rays  was  overcome,  mono- 
chromatic light  was  adopted.     Different  operators,  however,  used 
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different  colonred  rays  with,  as  matter  of  coarse,  different  reenlts ; 
hence  it  became  neoessarj  when  stating  the  rotatory  power  of  a  body 
to  indicate  by  what  ray  the  reading  was  taken,  and  this  still  obtains 
to  a  large  extent ;  thns,  in  the  Agenda  du  Ohemiste  last  year  there 
ture  f  onr  tables  giving  the  rotatory  power  of  76  bodies — 12  by  the 
"  tsinte  du passage^**  7  by  the  red  ray,  10  by  the  yellow,  and  20  without 
any  indication  as  to  the  ray,  and  the  remainder  indicated  by  letfcers 
corresponding  to  certain  Fraanhofer  lines,  as  nsed  by  the  anthorities 
from  whom  the  results  are  quoted.  It  is  true  we  have  a  factor,  '767 
by  which  to  multiply  the  values  obtained  by  the  yellow  ray  to 
convert  them  into  those  which  conld  be  obtained  by  the  red,  but  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  not  constant  for  all  bodies.  Further, 
one  object  of  a  table  is  to  show  at  a  glance  without  calcnlation  the 
relative  rotatory  power  of  different  bodies  ;  now  this  clearly  cannot 
be  the  case  with  such  tables  as  those  referred  to.  This  chaotic 
state  of  things  is  to  some  extent  in  process  of  rectification,  and 
modern  instruments  are  all  constructed  with  a  special  view  to  their 
use  with  the  yellow  flame,  corresponding  to  the  line  d  of  the  spec- 
tram,  or  in  other  words,  with  a  Bunsen  flame  containing  a  salt  of 
sodium.  This  gives  a  grey  field  quite  as  sensitive  as  the  transition 
tint,  and  where  observations  are  continued  for  any  length  of  time  it 
is  far  less  fatiguing  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Certain  natural  crystals  possess  high  rotatory  power.  Thus  a 
plate  of  quarts  3*75  mm.  in  thickness  gives  a  rotation  of  90^,  whilst 
a  column  of  English  oil  of  turpentine,  100  mm.  in  length,  gives 
only  14-30^.  Some  few  salts,  such  as  bromate  of  sodium,  chlorate 
of  sodium,  acetate  of  sodium  and  uranium  and  hyposulphite  of  lead 
possess  double  rotatory  power ;  but  most  inorganic  salts,  and  some 
liquids,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  are  inactive. 
The  activity  in  crystals  and  liquids  depends  on  different  causes,  the 
former  belongs  to  the  domain  of  physics,  the  latter  to  that  of  che- 
mistry, and  it  is  this,  viz.,  the  molecular  rotatory  power,  which  we  are 
more  especially  considering.  The  rotation  produced  by  any  given 
liquid  (all  else  being  equal)  depends  on  the  length  of  the  column ; 
it  will  be  evident  therefore  that  to  have  uniformly  correct -results 
the  greatest  accuracy  must  be  observed  in  this  respect,  and  that 
either  the  same  length  of  tube  must  always  be  used,  or  the  readings 
must  be  brought  to  the  same  standard  by  calculation.  The  usual 
working  length  is  200  mm.,  but  most  operators  supply  themselves 
with  tubes  of  100,  50,  and  even  25  mm.,  as  some  of  the  fluids  to  be 
operated  on  possess  so  much  colour  that  light  will  not  pass  through 
a  larger  column  satisfactorily.   It  is  desirable  to  use  the  larger  tube 
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whenever  ayailable,  inasmuch  as  the  error  will  be  iherebj  diminished; 
bafc  whatever  be  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  used,  the  results  should 
be  stated  in  terms  corresponding  to  a  column  of  fluid  100  mm.  in 
length,  this  now  being  generally  accepted,  and  [a]  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  molecularly  rotatory  power  of  such'a  column.  Hesse,  how- 
ever (Chem.  Centr.,  1875,  369 ;  Joum.  Ghent,  8oc.,  1876,  667),  in 
referring  to  the  resalts  obtained  by  De  Montgolfier,  Weiss  and  Biot, 
points  out  the  difference  obtained  by  the  ray  d,  the  red  and  tran- 
sition tints,  and  concludes  that  this  symbol  is  equivocal,  and  sag- 
gests  that  it  is  better  to  use  ch>  ^or  the  rotatory  power  obtained  by 
the  yellow  ray,  as  has  indeed  been  the  practice  for  some  time  in 
Germany. 

When  the  transition  tint  was  almost  exclusively  adopted,  the  sign 
[a]  was  used  to  indicate  the  rotatory  power  read  by  it,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  more  simple  to  have  adopted  this  sign  where  the 
sodium  ray  was  used,  and  to  have  used  the  qualifying  letter  only 
when  other  rays  were  employed,  which  is  now  rarely  done. 

Temperature  influences  the  rotatory  power  to  some  extent,  15*5^ 
C.  (60°  F.)  being  that  at  which  readings  are  usually  taken,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  rotation  decreases  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases, and  vice  vergd ;  but  Landolt  has  shown  that  the  diminution 
is  not  always  uniform  at  all  temperatures  for  the  same  body,  or 
equal  for  all  bodies.     He  gives  as  examples — 

Oil  of  Turpentine  [a)^  36'61°  :  diminished  rotatory  power  for  an 
increase  of  1°  C.  =  '004437. 

Oil  of  Orange  [a]^  115"31° :  diminished  rotatory  power  for  an  in- 
crease of  1°  C.  =  12371.     ' 

This  diminution  being  represented  graphically,  not  by  a  straight 
but  by  a  slightly  cnrved  line.  This,  I  think,  would  depend  entirely 
on  the  expansion  and  rate  of  expansion  of  the  liquid,  inasmuch  as 
an  increase  of  temperatore  would  necessarily  increase  the  volume 
and  reduce  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  column  of  a  given  length  ; 
the  slight  expansion  of  the  tube  would  tend  in  some  degree  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  and  in  most  fluids  the  diflerence  for  two  or  three 
degrees  of  temperature  is  so  slight  that  it  might  be  disregarded  as 
being  less  than  the  probable  error  of  observation. 

Magnetism  also  influences  rotation;  indeed  some  bodies  which 
are  yoid  of  this  property  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  under 
its  influence  exercise  it  in  a  marked  degree.  The  discovery  of  this 
phenomenon  we  owe  to  Faraday  {Fhil.  Trans, ^  1846,  p.  1),  and  it 
has  been  further  investigated  by  De  La  Bive  (Arohives  des  ScietmeSy 
eU»,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  193;  Annales  de  Chimie^  4th  series,  vol.  xv.,  p.57i 
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Phil.  Mag.y  4fch  series,  vol.  xl,  p.  393) ;  this  is,  however,  a  study  in 
itself,  and  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  it  will  find  abundant  matter 
of  interest  in  the  papers  quoted  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  magnetism  the  same  law  holds  goods  as  regards  decreased 
rotatioti  for  increased  temperature. 

The  advantage  of  having  certain  commonly  occurring  liquids, 
such  as  those  mentioned,  void  of  activity,  is  obvious,  as  it  enables 
us  to  make  concentrated  solutions  of  most  solid  substances,  such  as 
sugar,  camphor,  the  alkaloids,  etc.,  and  to  select  a  menstruum  in 
which  the  body  is  most  soluble,  since  coneentrated  solutions  are  most 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  calculation  is  made  for  the  solid  substance 
and  any  error  in  observation  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
dilution.  Not  only  so,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Landolt  (Beut, 
Chem  Qes.Ber,  [9],  901-90i)  that  to  obtain  accurate  results,  saturated 
solutions  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  as  in  the  case  of  temperature 
so  in  dilution,  the  effect  cannot  be  represented  graphically  by  a 
straight  line.  In  concentrated  solutions  the  divergence  is  only  a 
few  tenths  of  a  degree,  and  the  rotatory  power  of  the  body  remains 
the  same  whatever  be  the  (inactive)  solvent  employed  ;  but  observa- 
tions taken  with  dilute  solutions  are  utterly  worthless.  He  further 
finds  {Liehig*8  Annalen^  clxxzix.,  241-337)  that  some  substances 
have  an  increased  proportional  rotation  by  dilution,  whilst  others 
are  diminished;  turpentine  and  ethyl  tartrate  always  show  increase, 
nicotine  and  camphor  both  show  diminution,  and  these  results  are 
constant  with  all  solvents. 

Organic  liquids  and  solutions  are  sometimes  so  much  coloured 
that  light  will  not  pass  through  even  25  mm.  sufficiently  for  our 
purpose.  In  such  cases  filtration  through  charcoal  is  usually  resor- 
ted to ;  this  under  ordinary  circumstances  removes  enough  of  the 
colour  to  admit  of  the  observation  being  made,  cmt  indeed  sometimes 
entirely  decolorizes.  But  this  procedure  introduces  a  possible 
source  of  error,  inasmuch  as  it  as  been  shown  by  Dr.  Stammer 
(American  Chemist^  from  the  Sugar  Cane^  Pharm.  Joum,  [3],  vol. 
i.,  p.  926),  that  in  the  case  of  saccharine  solutions  the  char  absorbs 
sugar  from  the  first  portion  of  the  liquid,  which  passes  through  and 
so  reduces  the  strength  and  rotatory  power. '  This  would  doubtless 
occur  equally  with  solutions  containing  alkaloidal  bodies  and  pos- 
sibly some  others ;  but  as  the  char  becomes  saturated  before  it  loses 
its  decolorizing  property,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  be  passed  through, 
and  the  latter  portion  be  taken  for  examination,  the  chance  of  error 
on  this  point  is  obviated. 

The  great  commercial  industry  in  which  the  polarimeter  has  been 
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Diofit  ntiefo]  is  the  nngnr  trade,  and  as  the  expenditare  of  Iftrge  sams 
of  money  is  not  nnfreqnentlj  dependent  on  the  res  nits  »•  obtained, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  perfection  in  cons  traction  aod 
working  has  been  songbt  for  its  special  reqnirements.*  There  is, 
however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  of  the  other  spheres  of  nsefbl- 
ness  as  ytt  unknown  (in  addition  to  those  which  are  known),  some 
are  closely  allied,  whilst  others  belong  to  the  domain  of  pharmacy. 
By  its  means  (as  already  stated)  the  parity  of  the  alkaloids  can  be 
readily  determined  ;  castor  oil,  croton  oil,  and  doubtless  some  others 
of  thu  class  possess  their  specific  rotatory  powers,  whilst  the  major- 
ity of  essential  oils  do  so  in  a  high  degree.  Landolt,  who  has 
worked  largely  with  bodies  of  a  definite  and  constant  chemical  con- 
stitation,  does  not  appear  to  have  as  much  faith  in  its  application  to 
essential  oils  on  account  of  some  amount  of  variation  dependent  on 
soil,  climate,  etc.,  and  in  his  recently  published  memoir  he  devotes 
but  little  space  and  consideration  to  them. 

Oil  of  tnrpentine  and  other  volatile  oils  were,  however,  amongst 
the  first  liquids  examined  in  this  way,  and  connected  with  which 
an  interesting  incident  occurred.  Biot,  in  announcing  bis  discovery 
in  1818,  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  whilst  in  quarts  or 
rock  crystal  there  existed  two  opposite  directions  of  rotation,  in  oil 
of  tnrpentine  the  rotation  was  in  one  direction  only,  viz  ,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  the  observer,  and  this  was  the  same  in  direction, 
although  slightly  different  in  degree,  for  all  samples  examined. 
This  statement  remained  unchallenged  until  1843,  when  Dr.  Leeson 
read  a  paper  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  entitled  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Circular  Polarization  of  Light  by  Transmission 
through  Fluids.*'  In  this  paper  he  stated  that  every  sample  of  oil 
of  turpentine  which  he  had  examined  possessed  a  ri^ht  hatided  rota- 
tion coinciding  in  direction  with  that  produced  by  essence  of  lemon. 
These  conclusions  were  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  those  of  Biot,  that 
Dr.  Pereira  undertook  to  further  investigate  the  snbject,  and  by 
procuring  reliable  samples  of  French  oil  of  turpentine  from  M. 
Q-uibourt,  of  Paris,  he  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  both 
observers  were  correct ;  that  the  French  oil  rotated  to  the  left,  the 
English  or  American  to  the  right,  and  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  in 
proper  proportions  possessed  no  rotatory  power  whatever.  (Pharm, 
Journ,  [1],  vol.  v.,  p.  67.) 

^  TboBe  who  are  interested  in  the  varioas  kinds  of  sugar  will  do  wail  to  pe- 
ruse an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  0.  Hesse,  "  The  Behaviour  of  Solutions  of  some 
Substances  to  Polarized  Light,"  iPharm,  Journ.,  3rd  series,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  191, 
410  and  473). 
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Mj  first  experience  in  the  use  of  the  polarimeter  was  in  a  direc- 
tion not  altogether  pharmaceatical,  but  one  which  nevertheless 
merits  attention  from  pharmacists,  viz.,  in  the  examination  of  urine ; 
it  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  our  calling,  and  one  which  medical  men 
are  usually  willing  to  delegate  to  us  ;  it  possesses  considerable  in- 
terest, and  the  remuneration  is  not  influenced  by  unfair  competition 
on  the  part  of  uneducated  outside  traders.  It  was  diabetic  urine, 
containing  in  round  numbers  only  2  grains  sugar  per  ounce  ;  subse- 
quently other  experiments  were  made  with  samples  containing 
larger  quantities,  but  my  experience  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  method  of  determination  is  more  troublesome  and  not  more  ac- 
curate than  the  copper  test  of  Fehling  or  the  recent  one  of  Pavy, 
although  its  xise  has  been  recommended  by  Mehu  and  others.  Pass- 
ing on  to  essential  oils,  the  work  became  interesting,  although  oc- 
casionally disappointing ;  for  example,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
distilled  in  this  country,  that  from  abroad  (which  is  often  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  peach  kernels  and  almonds),  and  the  artificial,  or 
oil  of  mirbane,  are  all  optically  inactive;  hence  the  polarimeter  does 
not  furnish  us  with  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  them.  Other 
results  are  very  satisfactory.  Thus,  finest  imported  otto  of  rose  is 
levogyrate,  giving  a  rotation  of  -  3*62°.  A  common  quality  was 
found  to  be  dextrogyrate,  giving  + 1'50^.  Now  the  lower  qualities  of 
otto  are  known  to  contain  varying  proportions  of  oil  of  geranium ; 
but  on  examining  the  only  sample  of  this  oil  which  was  then  at  my 
disposal,  and  which  had  been  received  from  the  south  of  France,  it 
was  found  to  give  -6' 73°,  This,  then,  could  not  have  been  the 
article  used  in  adulterating  the  sample  in  question;  but  subsequently, 
on  examining  the  Turkey  oil  of  geranium,  a  solution  of  the  problem 
was  furnished,  since  it  gave  a  rotation  of  + 1*72°,  and  indicated  that 
it  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  so-called  common  otto  of  rose.  It  was 
found  too  that  otto  of  rose  distilled  in  this  country  possessed  an  op- 
posite rotatory  x>ower  to  that  of  the  finest  imported,  as  indicated  in 
the  table  appended  to  this  paper.  On  examining  many  samples 
of  oil  of  lavender,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  commoner  were 
adulterated  with  turpentine,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  •  in  deter- 
mining whether  this  had  been  done  in  France  or  England,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  rotatory  powers  of  the  turpentines  in  the  two 
countries.  Whilst  prosecuting  this  study  my  attention  was  directed 
to  an  excellent  paper  hj  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  on  essential  oils  (Joum. 
Chem,  Soc,  new  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1),  in  which  he  gives  the  specific 
gravity,  rotatory  power,  and  refractive  indices  of  a  number  of  essen- 
tial oils ;  also  to  a  less  important  paper  by  Dr.  Julius  Maier,  of 
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^*rm  ToHc,  **  LM^5*ir*..>,ti  of  \t^  Adz'.'jzr^aloa.  ci  E^setrLiI  Oils  wish 
OJ  'yf  7  r*r|>*fT.tIftfc**  fC'^rrv*>.x^  A'^*f»<,  t.>I-  xL,  p.  :i.'L,  £n3CL  tee -Ij^flr. 

J^/>4rm,  .Sc4>*rA^,  rxx:x-,  p.  27^iy.  Siiice  tLe  piib^'x::^  n  of  thcacv 
ft^fff^  ^A»it  Ui^re  Cfftoh  iuuj  xiMt  wLi-rh  vere  t:.eii  ^e-«B  kaown  tbaa  aft 
th«  [fT^-^ithTii  tif/^,  ab-'i  »>nie  otr^era  are  now  i'::^'ied  from  different 
U^u^ltilf-n;  it  waji  tr.4rr<f;fore  U.oi^t  fleslr^'tne  to  go  orer  the  gronid 
ar./fir  ^ind  tr^  compJe  a  taole  giring  the  roracorj  power  and  specifie 
grstrhx  of  a  fM>fnew(«at  iar^er  noi&ber.  Sach  a  table  is  appeoded  to 
tniit  ffSipffTf  the  Mii/jplea  of  oil  operated  on  being  the  most  r&liabie  I 
<^/uId  obtain,  except  where  a  second  quality  is  mentioned  for  com- 
yftr'mfti^  and  all  that  were  sufficient! j  colourless  io  be  yie wed  throi^li 
a  c^flnrnn  of  2'y>  mm«  were  so  examined.  Some  oils^  sach  as  those 
of  Uif^rMf  cassia,  chamomiles,  mjrtle,  etc.,  cool d  only  be  read  throogfa 
U)<)  mm, ;  wliiUt  some,  sach  as  patchouli  and  cajuput,  admitted 
only  safficient  light  through  i/J  mm.  All  hare  been  calculated  to 
H>;  mm,  and  at  a  temperatore  of  loo^  C.  3lany  results  were  ob- 
tain<;^l  which  being  unimportant  are  not  here  recorded,  but  all  tended 
U9  experience,  and  as  deductions  from  which  might  be  mentioned 
that  turbidity  even  though  very  slight,  materially  interferes  with 
the  accuracy  and  sharpness  of  the  readings ;  it  is  therefore  necea- 
i'lry  to  filter  any  oils  or  solutions  which  are  not  perfectly  bright. 
A((o  does  not  inlluence  to  any  extent  the  optical  activity  of  essential 
oils,  Oil  of  cloves,  new  and  colourless,  and  samples  of  alight  sherry 
and  dark  Mherry  colour  all  registered  very  nearly  the  same,  and 
sarnplos  of  English  oil  of  lavender  less  than  a  year,  four  years  and 
five  yoai'N  old,  differed  from  each  other  less  than  one  degree. 

l^he  mf)du$  operandi  is  exceedingly  simple.  A  correct  zero  must 
be  firHt  obtained  thus — one  of  the  tubes  being  filled  with  distilled 
water,  the  glass  disc  is  slid  on  so  as  to  exclude  air  bubbles,  and 
sorewod  firmly  down.  It  is  then  placed  in  position  and  the  instru- 
ment brought  opposite  to  a  sodium  flame;  the  operation  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  dark  room,  or  a  black  covering  cloth  be  used.  The  analyser 
is  tlion  sot  so  that  the  arrowhead  on  the  vernier  points  to  0  on  the 
scale  when  the  whole  of  the  disc  is  at  a  maximum  of  obscarity,  i.e., 
both  halves  equally  obscure ;  it  is  necessary  to  take  several  readings 
of  tills  and  note  down  the  results,  taking  the  mean  of  the  observa* 
tions,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting 
an  exact  sero,  it  is  convenient  to  make  a  note  of  the  error  and  add 
or  subtrimt  this  from  the  subsequent  readings. 

If  now  the  tube  be  replaced  by  one  containing  an  optically  active 
liquid,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  field  is  entirely  illuminated,  or  that 
ouo  half  is  so,  whiUt  the  other  is  obscure.     The  analyser  is  then 
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rotated  until  equal  obscurity  is  regained,  and  the  number  of  degrees, 
minutes,  or  decimal  parts  of  a  degree  through  TvLich  it  has  been 
moved,  as  well  as  the  direction,  is  noted.  For  each  of  the  following 
results  ten  readings  were  taken  ;  two  of  these  (the  highest  and  the 
lowest)  were  struck  out,  and  the  snm  of  the  others  divided  by  8 
gave  the  mean  reading,  or  where  the  200  mm.  tube  was  used, 
diyision  by  16  gave  at  once  the  correct  mean  for  100  mm.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
zero,  just  as  a  careful  dispenser  does  the  correctness  of  his  scales. 

With  solid  substances,  a  saturated  solution  being  made  in  water 
or  other  suitable  inactive  liquid,  the  specific  rotatory  power  [a]  is 
found  by  dividing  the  amount  of  observed  rotation  a,  by  the  length 
of  the  column  in  decimetres  ly  by  the  vreight  of  the  active  body 
in  each  unit  of  liquid  w,  and  by  the  density  of  the  solution  d  thus, — 

w  = 


Ix  w  X  d 


For  the  loan  of  authentic  specimens  of  some  of  the  following  oils, 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  £.  M.  Holmes,  Curator  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society's  Museum.  In  the  following  Table  the  rotatory  power  is 
given  in  degrees  and  decimal  parts  of  a  degree. 

Specific  Gravity  and  Rotatory  Power  of  Essential  Oils, 


Oil  of— 

[a]=130mm.  15-66*  0. 

Sp.  Qv. 

Bot.  p. 

Anise      . 

.    Pimpinella  Anisum  .        • 

0-936 

■f  1-00 

Do.       . 

.    BlioLum  anisatmm     . 

0-980 

-   0-82 

Ajowan    . 

.    Ptychotis  Ajowan     . 

0-919 

0 

Angelica 

.    Archangelica  officinalis     . 

0-897 

+   1-78 

Almond,  English     . 

.    Amygdalns  communis 

1-049 

0 

Do.      Foreign     . 

Do. 

1-063 

0 

Do.      Artificial 

.    Mirbane  .... 

1-162 

0 

Amber     . 

.    Succinum 

0-869 

+  1-85 

Bay         .        . 

.    Lauras  nobilis  . 

0-904 

-18-88 

Bergamot 

.     Citrus  Limetta . 

0-872 

+  31-26 

Birch       . 

.    Betula  alba 

0-872 

+  2-18 

Canada  Balsam 

.    Abies  Balsamea 

0-914 

-3007 

Clove  Bark      . 

.    Dicypellinm    oaryophylla- 

tum       .... 

1-052 

-  2-25 

Cardamoms     . 

.    Elettaria  Cardamomum    . 

0-976 

+  14-69 

Cedrat     . 

.    Citrasmedica  . 

0-969 

-  800 

Cedar,  Commercial 

— 

0-968 

-1600 

Do.  Red      . 

.    Juniperas  Yirginiana 

0-960 

-28-75 

Carraway 

.    Camm  Carol    . 

0-940 

-20-68 

Cassia,  Pare    . 

.    Cinnamomom  aromaticam 

1-063 

-  1-00 

Do.    Commercial 

— 

1021 

+  202 
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Oil  Of — 

»l'»min.  U-«*C. 

8p.  Gr. 

Bocp. 

Cavranlia 

Croion  Elattria 

0---S 

-  865 

Chio  Tarpfrntine      . 

Pijrtacia  Terebinth  as 

0-4^9 

+22  56 

Ciu  fUkUitm 

Cinnamomnm  Zerlauicom 

lirlS 

0 

Do,        Ueftf 

Do. 

1-060 

0 

Citron      .        ,        .        . 

Citrus  mediea 

oyji 

+  38-31 

Chiiry  I>a!irel 

Prunus  Laoro-  Cerasua     . 

1046 

0 

Citrorj^lle 

O-^iSl 

-  0-81 

Clov^fH.KrijrliHh 

Caryophyilns  aromaticus  . 

1064 

+  0-50 

Do.   For<fijcn 

Do. 

1-064 

+  0-82 

ChAmomile,  Englinh 

Antbemis  nobilis 

0-906 

-  0-95 

Do.            Foreign 

Do. 

0-910 

+  6  16 

CViriander 

Coriandmm  sativum 

6-876 

+  10-65 

Cummin. 

Cuminum  Cyminum 

0-933 

+  4-29 

Cajnput  .... 

Melaleuca  minor 

0-924 

-   1-52 

Cu\Hi\m    .... 

Piper  Cubeba    . 

0-924 

-26-07 

Copuibfly  New  . 

Copaiferm  multijngB  etc.  . 

0-920 

-13-60 

Do.      Old    . 

Do. 

0-920 

-1252 

Camphor. 

Dryobalanops  aromatica  . 

0-956 

+  7-87 

Dill 

Anethnm  graveolens. 

0-860 

-  6-24 

Elcmi      .... 

Canarium  commune 

0-867 

-  8-66 

Eucalyptuu      . 

Eucalyptus  Globulus 

0-881 

-36-30 

Do 

E.  Amygdala,  odorata 

0-912 

-42-33 

EriKeron. 

Erigeron  Canadense 

0-886 

+  72-41 

Fennel    .... 

Foeniculum  dulce      . 

0-998 

+  25-71 

Ooranium,  French  . 

Pelargonium  species . 

0-906 

-   6-72 

Do.    Tky  ((Mnger  Grass)  Andropogon  Schoenanthns 

0-880 

+  1-72 

Do.          Indian   . 

Andropogon     . 

0-896 

0 

Do.          Bpaniflh. 

— 

0-911 

-  4-46 

Oinf^or,  Jamaica      . 

(English  distilled)     . 

0-853 

-2715 

Do 

Do. 

0-870 

-52-25 

Do 

(Distilled  abroad)      . 

0-907 

-65-00 

Busa  Graaa  (Dr.  Dymock) 

Andropogon  species  . 

0-951 

+39-65 

HysBop  .... 

Hyssopus  officinalis  . 

1'006 

-23-63 

Hopi       .... 

Humolus  LupuluB    . 

0-890 

+  1-42 

Horsemint,  American     . 

Monarda  punctata    . 

0-934 

-  0-76 

Jaborandi 

Pilocarpus  pennatifoUus  . 

0-879 

-  4-10 

Juniper,  Kngli«h      . 

Juniperus  communis 

0-882 

-  6-00 

Do.      Foreign 

Do. 

0-855 

-18  71 

Laurel  Oil  (from  Britiflh 

Guiana)      . 

Oreodaphne  opifera 

0-917 

+27-56 

Lavender,  English,  Now . 

Lavandula  vera 

0-887 

-  8-29 

Do.            Do.      Old  , 

Do. 

0-903 

-  8-48 

Do.         Foreign  petal . 

— 

0-876 

-  5-93 

Do.            Do.     spike . 

Lavandula  Spioa 

0-880 

+  13-75 

Lemons,  best  Commercial 

OitruB  Limonum       .        . 

0-856 

+5306 

Do.  extracted  by  Spirit 

Do. 

0-852 

+57-23 

Do.  Distilled 

Do. 

0-848 

+2210 

Do.  obtained  by  Sponge 

Process  (Uaubury)   . 

Do. 

0-957 

+24-26 
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Ort  OF— 

[a]=100mTn.  16-66' 0. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Rot.  p. 

Limes      .... 

Citrus  Limetta . 

.    0-837 

-43  80 

Lign  Aloe 

Elaphrium  species    . 

.    0-925 

-  2  46 

Mustard  .... 

Sinapis  nigra    . 

.     1-000 

0 

Do.      ArtificiAl    . 

(Sulphocyanide  of  allyl) 

.    1010 

0 

Myrrh      .... 

Balsmodendron  Myrrha 

.    0-989 

-5906 

Myrtle     .... 

Myrtus  communis    . 

.    0  898 

-f  18-79 

Myrcia     .... 

Myrcia  acris     . 

.    0-939 

+   6  59 

Neroli  (Bigarade)     . 

Citrus  Bigaradia 

.    0-873 

-MO-62 

Nutmeg  .... 

Myristica  officinalis  . 

.    0-988 

-f  24-22 

Olibanum 

Boswellia  Frereana  . 

.     0-872 

-  4-61 

Origanum.true  (Hanbury) 

Origanum  Tulgare    . 

.     0-891 

-3027 

Do.         Commeroial, 

white. 

Thymus  vulgaris 

.    0-877 

-18  20 

Do,         Commeroial, 

yellow 

Do. 

0-877 

-23-74 

Do.         Commercial, 

red     . 

Do. 

0-8?6 

-1615 

'Orange,  Feel  (Essence  de 

Portugal)     . 

Citrus  Aurantium     . 

.    0-848 

-16-40 

Orange  Peel     . 

Citrus  Bigaradia 

.     0-856 

-  2  30 

Do.   (DistiUed   in 

Liverpool). 

Do. 

.    0-860 

-  310 

Patchouli,  French   . 

Pogostemon  Patchouli 

.     0-988 

-57-10 

Do.         Penang  . 

— 

0-970 

-48-26 

Parsl^    .... 

Petroselinum  sativum 

.     1-000 

-   8-90 

Do.     Seed   . 

Do. 

0-945 

-14-76 

Pennyroyal,  English 

Mentha  Pulegium     . 

.    0-945 

+  7-10 

Do.            Foreign 

— 

1019 

-  8-30 

Do.           American     . 

Hedeoma  pnlegioides 

.     0-988 

+29-82 

Pimento  .... 

Eugenia  Pimenta      . 

.     1-036 

+  2-35 

Peppermint,  English 

Mentha  piperita 

.    0-912 

-21-23 

Do.            Foreign 

Do. 

0-924 

-  7-49 

Do.            Japanese 

Mentha  species. 

.    0-880 

-21-81 

Petit  Grain      . 

Citrus  Bigaradia,  leaves 

and  shoots  . 

.    0-900 

-  4-14 

Bhodinm. 

Convolvulus  species 

.    0-931 

+10-28 

Bose   Otto  (distilled  in 

England 

— 

0-854 

+  2-50 

Rose    Otto,    Finest    im- 

ported. 

— 

0-877 

-  3- 15 

.   Do.          Common 

— 

0-867 

+  1-50 

Bosemaiy,  English  . 

.    0-881 

-16-47 

Do.         Foreign . 

— 

0-952 

+  447 

Rue         .        .        .        . 

Butagraveolens 

.    0-886 

-  3-61 

Sassafras    (English    dis- 

tilled) . 

Sassafras  officinale  . 

.    1-072 

+  2-C4 

Do.        Commercial     . 

Do. 

1084 

+  2-64 

Sandal    Wood    (English 

distiUed)       . 

Santalnm  Album 

.    0-958 

+  2-26 
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Oil  of— 

[a] =100  mm.  n-oeTC. 

Sp.Gr. 

Rot. 

Sandal  Wood,  Foreign     . 

— 

0-986 

-f  8-29 

Spearmint,  English. 

Mentha  viridis  .        • 

0-950 

-30-28 

Solidago    Odora,     sweet 

scented  Golden  Bod     . 

— 

0-912 

+  10-53 

Savin,  English 

Janipems  Sabina 

0-927 

-82-78 

Do.  Foreign 

— 

0-884 

+  2-25 

Sweet-flag 

Calamns  aromaticns . 

0926 

+14-31 

Do.          Commercial  . 

— 

0967 

+19-60 

Sage        .... 

Salvia  officinalis 

0-925 

+12-23 

Silver-fir. 

Abies  pectinata 

0-864 

-1418 

Scotch- fir 

Finns  sylvestris 

0-886 

-  9-78 

Tansey    .... 

Tanacetum  vnlgare  . 

0-923 

+29-48 

Thyme    .... 

Thymns  vnlgare 

0-891 

-10-60 

Turpentine,  American     . 

— 

0-870 

+  14-30 

Do.            French. 

— 

0-938 

-25-35 

Verbena  .        . 

Andropogon  citratns 

0-890 

-  2-61 

Valerian  .... 

0-971 

-31-50 

Wintergreen    . 

Gaultheria  procumbens    . 

1162 

+  0-81 

Wormwood 

Artemisia  Absiuthinm 

0-971 

+17-43 

Wormseed 

Chenopodium  anthelmin- 

ticum    .        .        .        . 

0-941 

-  8-53 

Ylangylang     . 

Unonse  odoratissima 

0-066 

-2010 

Mr.  Stoddart  referred  to  the  extensive  use  of  the  polarimeter  in 
the  examination  of  sugar,  but  said  that  the  value  was  affected  by  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  zero,  as  in  Soleil's  polarimeter,  diflfer- 
ent  people  arriving  at  difierent  conclusions  respecting  shades  of 
colour. 

Mr.  Umnkt,  adverting  to  the  results  Dr.  Symes  had  obtained  from 
the  various  oils,  said  he  should  expect  to  get  a  dififerent  result  from 
the  grass  oil  of  India  (Andropogon)  than  from  the  geranium  oil 
obtained  in  the  south  of  France. 

Professor  Attfield  observed  that  the  substances  Dr.  Symes  had 
examined  were  nearly  all  mixtures  of  distinct  things.  The  polari- 
scope  was  extremely  useful  in  examining  a  solution  of  a  single 
substance,  such  as  sugar,  but  it  was  not  so  useful  in  other  cases, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture  was  known. 
Nevertheless,  such  observations  as  Dr.  Synies's  must  be  useful  if 
they  were  multiplied,  especially  as  a  substance  such  as  an  essential 
oil,  when  properly  obtained  and  pure,  might  give  a  fair  average 
amount  of  rotation  to  a  polarized  ray  of  light.  But  he  would  sug- 
gest that  many  observations  would  be  necessary  on  the  same  essential 
oil  before  they  could  well  trust  to  the  figures  given  to  them.  He 
hoped  Dr.  Symes  would  continue  the  subject.     Perhaps,  also,  Dr. 
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Symes,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  construction 
of  polariscopes,  would  eventually  be  able  to  pat  pharmacists  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a  cheap  variety  of  the  instrument. 

The  Pbesidskt  said  Dr.  Symes  had  spoken  of  the  nse  of  the 
polari meter  in  detecting  sugar  in  urine,  and  it  was  a  nice  point  for 
the  physician  to  discover  when  the  last  trace  of  sugar  disappeared 
from  a  patient's  urine.  Before  the  sugar  was  lost  altogether,  it  be- 
came a  very  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the  exact  percentage  by  the 
ordinary  process,  and  he  found  when  sugar  existed  in  less  than  1  per 
cent,  in  nrine,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  percentage  by 
the  ordinary  process.  If  this  instrument,  therefore,  would  detect 
more  minutely  the  exact  proportion  when  it  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  dilation,  it  would  be  very  useful.  Although  they  might  arrive  at 
the  exact  figure  as  to  the  rotatory  power  of  different  essential  oils, 
would  not  the  figures  have  to  be  varied  according  to  the  age  of  each 
particular  sample  ? 

Dr.  Stues,  replying,  said  that  most  persons  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  coloured  zero  with  the  Soleil  instrument,  but  the  maker 
finding  that  it  did  not  suit  the  eyes  of  all  observers,  introduced 
what  he  called  a  producer  of  sensible  tints,  whereby  the  flax  flower 
tint  could  be  changed  for  some  other ;  it  consisted  of  a  Gralileo  tele- 
scope and  quartz  plate.  He  could  scarcely  understand  any  di£ference 
existing  between  the  estimation  of  sugar  by  chemical  means  and  by 
the  polarimeter.  Beading  sugar  solutions  was  almost  a  profession 
in  itself;  and  the  French,  who  are  sellers  of  sugar,  usually  read 
higher  than  the  English,  who  are  buyers.  He  regarded  both 
Fehling^s  and  Pavy's  tests  for  diabetic  urine  as  equally  accurate 
with  the  result's  obtainable  by  the  polarimeter;  they  were  less 
troublesome,  and  the  work  could  be  with  more  confidence  delegated 
to  another  person.  He  hoped  to  go  on  with  the  study,  and  that 
others  would  take  it  up,  so  that  ultimately  the  subject  might  as- 
sume a  more  definite  and  important  position  pharmaceutically.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  obtaining  cheaper  instruments,  and 
agreed  with  Professor  Attfield  that  they  ought  to  get  them  at  half 
their  present  price. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Dr.  Symes  for  his  paper. 
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The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

THE   APPLICATION    OF    CHLOROFORM    IN    THE 
TESTING    OF    DRUGS. 

By  L.  Siebold,  F.LC,  P.C.S. 

In  tbe  Year^Booh  of  Pharmctcy  for  1877  ihere  oocars  an  ab- 
stract of  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  Himlj  on  the  "  Detection  of  Mineral 
Adnlterants  in  Flour  bj  means  of  Chloroform/'  Having  frequently 
tried  this  test,  and  finding  it  extremely  nsefnl  both  as  a  qualitative 
and  as  a  quantitative  process,  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
testing  of  powdered  regetable  drugs.  As  many  of  the  latter  are 
lighter  than  chloroform,  and  the  usual  mineral  adulterants  sink  in 
that  liquid,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  this  mode  of  sepa- 
ration might  prove  of  value  to  the  pharmacist. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  meeting  with  the  details  of  my  experiments, 
bnt  confine  myself  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  results.  In  each  ex- 
periment a  small  quantity  of  the  dry  powder  was  well  shaken  with 
about  half  a  test-tubef ul  of  chloroform,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours.  The  following  drugs  were  found  to 
rise  so  completely  to  the  surface  of  the  chloroform,  that  the  observa- 
tion and  estimation  of  any  mineral  adulterant  became  a  very  simple 
and  easy  task: — ^Acacia,  tragacanth,  starches,  myrrh,  Barbadoes 
aloes,  jalap,  saffron,  cinchonas,  nux  vomica,  mustard,  white  pepper, 
capsicum,  and  guarana.  Known  quantities  of  selenite  and  of  chalk 
were  added  to  these  drugs,  and  subsequently  determined  by  running 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  chloroform  with  the  sediment  into  a  small 
dish,  carefully  pouring  off  the  chloroform,  drying  the  sediment  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  weighing  it.  The  result  in  each  case  was  very 
satisfactory.  No  such  accuracy  could  be  attained  by  incineration, 
as  in  the  presence  of  chalk  there  was  always  a  loss  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  in  that  of  selenite  a  loss  of  water  and  of  oxygen,  the  sulphate 
being  partly  reduced  to  sulphide.  An  estimation  of  these  adulter- 
ants by  the  usual  analytical  processes  would,  of  course,  give  exact 
results,  but  prove  much  more  tedious. 

Both  for  qualitative  and  for  quantitative  purposes  the  chloroform 
test  therefore  answers  extremely  well  with  the  drugs  named.  In 
the  case  of  the  following  substances  no  complete  rise  to  the  surfiace 
of  the  chloroform  took  place,  but  a  portion  was  found  to  float,  and 
another  portion  to  sink,  though  the  absence  of  mineral  adulterants 
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was  proved  by  atialysis : — GambogOi  soammony,  opium,  soccotriae 
aloes,  liquorice  root,  gpiiger,  colocyuth,  cousso,  ipecaouauha,  ciuna- 
mon,  and  cardamoiDS.  Of  the  last  two,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
was  found  to  sink  in  ohloroform.  But  even  in  these  cases  the 
test  is  not  altogether  without  value,  for  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
sediment  will  show  whether  or  not  it  is  a  mixture  of  various  sub- 
stances, differing  in  appearance,  weight,  etc.  The  mineral  adul- 
terant will  generally,  in  such  a  case,  form  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
sediment.  A  comparison  with  a  genuine  sample  helps  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  conclusion.  Moreover,  the  chemical  examination  of  the 
sediment  gives  results  which  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  testing 
the  ash.  Take  the  case  of  cinnamon,  for  instance,  which  contains 
organic  calcium  salts.  These  upon  incineration  leave  calcium  car- 
bonate, and  a  qualitative  analysis  of  the  ash  would  therefore  fail  to 
show  whether  this  calcium  carbonate  was  solely  the  result  of 
ignition,  or  whether  a  part  of  it  pre-existed  in  the  cinnamon  powder 
as  an  adulterant ;  while  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  chloroform  sediment  would  settle  this  point 
at  once. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  drug  first  named  that  I  wish 
specially  to  recommend  this  mode  of  testing  to  pharmacists. 


The  next  paper,  by  the  same  author,  was  a — 

NOTE  ON  THE  BEHAVIOUR   OF   IODINE   TO   CHLORO- 
FORM,  AND   A  NEW  TEST   FOR  THE  DETECTION 
OF  ALCOHOL  IN  CHLOROFORM. 

By  L.  Sibbold,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Every  chemist  knows  the  beautiful  purple  colour  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  chloroform.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  generally  known, 
however,  that  this  colour  varies  with  the  degree  of  purity  of  the 
chloroform  employed,  and  that  this  variation  of  colour  is  due  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  alcohol. 

A  solution  of  iodine  in  pure  chloroform  is  deep  purple-violet,  or 
if  very  weak  it  is  purplish  pink;  while  a  solution  of  the  same 
substance  in  alcohol  is  brown,  red,  or  yellow,  according  to  its 
strength.  In  solutions  of  iodine  in  mixtures  of  chloroform  and 
alcohol,  the  colour  of  the  alcohol  solution  so  predominates  over 
that  of  the  chloroform  solution,  that  the  presence  of  even  a  small 
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percentage  of  alcohol  maj  be  readily  recogniBed  in  a  sample  of 
chloroform  hj  comparing  the  colour  of  its  iodine  solution  with  that 
of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  perfectly  pare  chloroform.  This  mode  of 
testing,  however,  would  necessitate  the  use  of  ezactlj  equal  pro- 
portions of  iodine,  and  of  iodine  of  the  same  quality  and  purity,  as 
otherwise  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  coloration  would  materially 
interfere  with  the  result.  I  therefore  propose  the  following  modtts 
operandi^  which  on  the  strength  of  numerous  trials  I  can  recom- 
mend as  a  very  simple,  expeditious,  and  reliable  one  :-^ 

Introduce  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  into  about  10  to  15  c.c.  of 
the  chloroform  to  be  tested,  shake  until  the  solution  has  acquired  a 
deep  purple  or  purplish  red  colour,  not  so  deep,  however,  as  to 
render  it  opaque,  and  decant  the  solution  from  the  undissolved 
iodine.  Divide  the  solution  into  two  equal  parts,  which  place  in 
two  separate  test  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  shake  one  with  about 
four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  keep  the  other  as  it  is,  for  com- 
parison. The  water  will  absorb  the  alcohol,  and  what  settles  down 
is  a  solution  of  iodine  in  pure  chloroform,  the  colour  of  which  will 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  portion  if  the  chloroform 
was  pure,  but  will  distinctly  differ  from  it  if  the  sample  contained 
alcohol.  With  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol  or  more,  the  difference  of 
colour  is  very  striking  indeed ;  with  1  per  cent,  it  is  very  distinct, 
and  in  the  presence  of  only  half  a  per  cent  it  is  still  clearly  dis- 
cernible. As  little  as  half  a  per  cent,  of  alcohol  can  therefore  be 
readily  detected  in  this  manner.  By  resorting  to  distillation,  a 
quarter  of  a  per  cent,  and  even  less  of  this  impurity  may  be 
detected  by  using  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  for  the  test.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  chloroform  boils  at  62°  C,  and  alcohol 
not  xuider  78°  C,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  richer  in 
alcohol  than  the  original  sample,  and  that  the  distillation,  if  con- 
tinued, finally  leaves  pure  chloroform  quite  free  from  alcohol  in  the 
retort  The  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  the  different  densities 
of  the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  chloroform,  that  of  the  former  being 
23,  while  that  of  chloroform  is  nearly  60.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  test  as  above  described,  without  the  troable  of  a  distillation,  is 
sufficiently  delicate  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  that  it  will  com- 
mend itself  in  that  form  especially  to  pharmacists,  on  account  of 
its  simplicity  and  ease  of  application. 
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A  third  paper,  by  the  same  anthor,  was  a — 

NOTE  ON  THE  SPECIFIC   GRAVITY  OF  LIQUIDS. 

By  L.  Sibbold,  FJ.C,  F.C.S. 

While  the  great  nsefalness  of  the  hydrometer  for  the  rapid 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  all  kinds  of  clear  liqnids  is 
nniversally  recognised,  there  appears  to  be  anything  bnt  unanimity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  instrument  as  an  indicator  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  mixtures  owing  part  of  their  weight  to  the 
presence  of  undissolved  or  suspended  matter.  I  have  therefore 
made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  object  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  indications  of  the  hydrometer  may  be  depended  upon  in 
the  case  of  mixtures  containing  insoluble  powders,  oils,  resins,  etc., 
uniformly  suspended.     The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

Mixtures  of  Precipitated    Ohcdk,    Mucilage  of  Acacia,  Syrup^  and 

Water. 

Specific  gravity  Specific  gravity 

by  hydrometer.  by  balance. 

No.  1 1-106          .  1-1066 

„   2.      .        .        .                 1070         .  1-0710 

Mixtures  of  Magnnsia,  Mucilage,  and  Water. 

Specific  gravity  Specific  gravity 

by  hydrometer.  by  balanoe. 

No.  1 1069         .  1-0698 

„  2 1036         .  1-0359 

Mixture  of  Precipitated  Chalk  and  Water  only. 

Specific  gravity  Specific  gravity 

by  hydrometer.  by  balance. 

1-087         ....         1-0396 

The  difference  in  this  case  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  read  off  the  specific  gravity  quickly  enough,  for  in  the 
absence  of  mucilage   or  any  other   binding  substance,   the  chalk' 
began  to  subside  immediately  after  shaking,  thus  causing  a  con- 
tinual decrease  in  the  specific  gravity. 

Mixtures  containing  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  heavy  spar,  and  other 
mineral  powders,  each  suspended  by  mucilage,  were  tested  in  the 
same  manner,  and  likewise  gave  concordant  results. 


Emulsions 

of  Oil  of  Almonds,  Oum  Acacia,  and  Water, 

No.  1. 

Specific  gravity 

by  hydrometer. 

1-010 

Specific  gravity 

by  balance. 

1-0110 

„  2. 

.        1-007 

10070 
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Emulsion  of  Copaiba,  Mueilagej  cmd  Water. 

Specific  gravity  Specific  gravity 

by  hydrometer.  by  batetooa. 

1-014        ....         10144 

Variotu  Samples  of  Milk. 

Specific  gravity       Specific  gravity 
by  hydrometer.  by  balance. 

No.  1 1-030  .  10305 

„  2 1-028  .  10278 

„   8 1032  .  10316 

„   4 1-029  .  10300 

Officinal  Mucilage  of  Acacia. 

Specific  gravity  Specific  gravit^r 

by  hydrometer.  oy  balance. 

1166        ....        11670 

The  last  determination  was  made  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
great  yiscositj  of  the  liquid  would  have  anj  notable  effect  on  the 
indications  of  the  hydrometer. 

All  the  determinations  were  made  at  62^  F.  The  set  of  hy- 
drometers used  consisted  of  instruments  specially  made  for  very 
short  ranges  of  specific  gravities,  the  correctness  of  which  I  had 
frequently  checked  in  previous  determinations. 

The  foregoing  experiments  prove  that  carefully  made  hydrometers 
afford  reliable  indications  of  the  specific  gravities  of  liquida,  no 
matter  whether  their  gravity  is  due  to  dissolved  or  suspended 
substances. 


The  Pbgsidenx  having  invited  discussion  on  these  three  papers — 

Mr.  Mabtindale  asked  a  question  as  to  the  detection  of  chloro- 
form in  dichloride  of  ethidene. 

Mr.  C.  Umnbt  much  admired  as  a  chemist  the  simple  test  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  alcohol  in  chloroform. 
But  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognised  the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  in  chloroform  of  trade,  and  they  as  pharmacists  must  not 
encourage  the  idea  that  chloroform  was  not  medicinally  pure 
because  the  specific  gravity  was  1*490.  The  accuracy  of  this  state* 
ment  could  be  checked  by  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
mixture  of  100  parts  of  chloroform  at  1500  and  1  part  of  alcohol 
at  -795. 

Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stakfobd  said  in  using  chloroform  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  presence  of  alcohol  did  not  very  often  give  a  dis- 
agreeable colour  to  the  iodine  solution.     He  had  now  discarded  it 
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for  some  years,  and  used  nothing  bat  bisnlphide  of  carbon.  That 
was  an  exceedingly  good  method  of  testing  oertain  substances,  such 
as  kelp,  where  the  actual  amount  of  iodine  was  not  more  than  0*5 
per  cent. 

Professor  Attfibld  asked  Mr.  Siebold  whether  there  really  was 
any  adulteration  in  powdered  drugs ;  his  own  experience  was  that 
there  was  little  or  none. 

Mr.  Betnolds  referred  to  the  use  of  chloroform  for  testing  drugs, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  by  this  means  easily  ascertained  that  the 
active  oonstitnent  of  an  anthelmintic  lozenge  was  santonin. 

Mr.  SiBBOLD  said  he  had  observed  adulterations  of  powdered 
dimgs  during  his  experiments,  but  not  many,  and  in  order  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  test  might  prove  available,  he  had  himself  adul- 
terated most  of  the  drugs  experimented  with.  With  regard  to  the 
solubility  of  alkaloids  and  some  other  constituents  of  drugs, 
alluded  to  by  one  of  the  speakers,  he  said  that  in  every  case  in 
which  chloroform  dissolved  anything  ftx)m  the  substance  under 
examination,  it  was  necessary  of  course  to  wash  the  sediment  with 
chloroform  before  drying  and  weighing  it«  He  thought  this  mod6 
of  separating  mineral  from  light  organic  substances  might  also 
prove  valuable  in  oertain  toxioological  analyses.  Respecting  the 
purity  of  commercial  chloroform,  he  stated  that  among  the  samples 
'  he  had  examined  those  manufactured  in  this  country  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  pure. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Siebold  for  his  papers  was  passed. 


The  last  paper  read  at  this  sitting  was  on — 

THE  EXTEACTION  OF  PILOCARPINE. 

Br  A.  W.  GjCBRiLED,  F.C.S., 

Demmistrator  of  Materia  Medica  at  University  Oollege, 

Having  during  the  past  year  worked  some  large  quantities  of  the 
leaves  of  jaborandi  (Felocarpiu  p&nruUifoUtM)  for  the  alkaloid  pilo- 
carpine, I  on  three  occasions  varied  my  process  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  tbe  most  economical  results. 

Exhaustion  of  the  leaves  with  water  instead  of  alcohol  was  tried 
and  abandoned,  as  the  volume  of  water  required  for  a  thorough 
exhaustion  was  so  large  as  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  much 
time  and  unnecessary  heat  in  its  evaporation ;  and  moreover  the 
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la^ge  yield  of  eztraotive,  most  of  which  was  albuminoid,  required 
considerable  and  prolonged  washing  with  alcohol  to  free  it  entirely 
from  commingled  alkaloids. 

A  process  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Wright  for  exhausting 
aconite  root,  viz.,  treating  the  root  with  alcohol  acidified  with 
tartaric  acid,  was  tried  with  the  jaborandi  leaves ;  the  presence  of 
the  acid  did  not  in  any  way  influence  the  process  or  result,  neither 
to  its  advantage  nor  disadvantage,  simple  alcohol  being  equally 
efficient  as  a  solvent. 

In  my  first  process  for  the  preparation  of  pilocarpine  (fnde 
Pharmaceutical  Journal) y  I  found  on  treating  the  concentrated 
washings  of  the  alcoholic  extract  with  ammonia  instead  of  potash, 
that  mnch  brownish  black  colouring  matter  subsided,  freeing  the 
mother  liquor  from  a  very  objectionable  accompaniment ;  this 
observation  several  times  repeated  led  me  to  believe  that  ammoniated 
alcohol  might  be  with  advantage  substituted  for  ordinary  alcohol 
as  the  solvent  of  the  pilocarpine.  Another  reason  why  I  considered 
the  use  of  ammonia  might  prove  advantag^as,  was  that  most  salts 
of  pilocarpine  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  tbe 
hydrate  is  freely  soluble,  and  in  the  percolation  of  the  ammoniated 
spirit  through  the  dmg,  the  ammonia  would  liberate  the  alkaloid, 
which  would  be  freely  taken  up  by  the  alcohol.  Tested  on  a  small 
scale  this  process  was  saccessf  al,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated 
upon  100  lbs.  of  jaborandi  leaves  as  follows :  84  per  cent,  alcohol 
was  treated  with  1  per  cent,  of  strong  solntion  of  ammonia,  and 
the  leaves  percolated  to  exhaustion  with  this  solvent,  the  alkaline 
alcoholic  percolate  was  made  neutral  with  tartaric  acid,  the  alcohol 
distilled,  and  the  residue  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  and 
alcohol,  again  distilled  and  the  pilocarpine  dissolved  out  from  tbe 
residue  with  chloroform,  converted  into  nitrate  and  crystallized  to 
purity  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 

The  yield  of  alkaloid  by  the  above  process  was  greater  than 
I  had  previously  attained  by  other  methods  of  working  upon  the 
same  sample  of  leaf;  the  yield  being  '7  per  cent.,  and  the  ammonia 
(as  I  inferred  it  would)  effectually  liberated  the  pilocarpine,  so  that 
a  comparatively  small  volume  of  alcohol  was  required  for  its 
solution,  also  leaving  behind  the  brownish  black  colouring  matter. 
The  contact  of  free  ammonia  with  the  alkaloid  during  percolation 
might  be  objected  to  as  likely  to  produce  decomposition.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  judging  by  the  yield. 

To  purify  the  nitrate  of  pilocarpine,  which  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  convenient  salt  for  medicinal  use,  it  is  usual  to  boil  the  crude 
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brown  coloured  salt  of  the  first  crystallization  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  set  aside  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  separated  crystals  may  be 
thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  alcohol  until  colourless ; 
the  mixed  washings  will  by  further  treatment  yield  a  further  supply 
of  crystals,  and  the  process  may  be  carried  on  until  at  last  will  be 
obtained  a  viscous  dark  brown  mass,  still  containing  alkaloid  but  no 
longer  crystallizing.  This  residue  is  best  worked  up  by  treating 
with  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  allowing  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  larger  part  of  the  colour  separates  in  flocks,  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  solution  now  evaporated  will  again 
crystallize,  and  the  crystals  can  be  treated  as  before  mentioned. 

The  percentage  of  pilocarpine  in  different  samples  of  jaborandi  is 
very  variable,  one  specimen  yielding  me  only  '03  per  cent.,  whilst 
from  others  I  have  obtained  '3,  *5,  *7  per  cent.,  the  leaf  giving  the 
lowest  percentage  possessed  the  true  characters  of  Pilocarpus  pert' 
natifolius,  except  that  it  was  much  thinner.  I  was  nnable  to  trace 
its  source,  but  the  differences  I  have  alluded  to  lead  one  to  think 
that  it  may  be  a  second  variety  or  grown  in  a  different  locality  than 
that  from  whence  we  obtain  our  regular  supplies  of  jaborandi.  At 
any  rate  it  is  important  to  know  iliat  there  are  inferior  qualities  of 
the  drug,  which  if  used  in  making  tinctures,  extracts,  etc.,  would 
possess  but  little  therapeutic  value ;  and  this  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  use  of  definite  principles  in  medicine,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  alkaloid  pilocarpine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
certain  diaphoretics  known  in  materia  medica. 


Mr.  Maetixdale  said,  that  having  worked  at  pilocarpine,  he  thought 
he  might  have  a  prior  claim  to  Mr.  Gerrard  for  having  first  purified 
the  crude  crystals  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine.  Mr.  Gerrard  read  a 
paper  and  showed  specimens  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  at  the  Bristol 
meeting.  The  crystals  exhibited  were  contaminated  with  uncrys- 
tallizable  matter.  Towards  the  end  of  1875,  he  (Mr.  Martindale) 
worked  some  bark  and  stem  of  jaborandi,  from  which  he  got  two 
drams  of  crude  pilocarpine,  and  on  January  18, 1876,  experimenting 
with  this,  he  dissolved  it  in  one  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  added 
fifteen  minims  of  nitnc  acid  previously  diluted  with  fifteen  minims 
of  distilled  water.  The  small  crystals  separated  readily  and  were 
purified  by  pouring  off  the  spirit,  by  dissolving  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  from  which  they  separated  free  from  colour.  A  quarter  of 
a  grain  administered  by  the  mouth  produced  the  usual  perspiration 
and  salivation  in  forty  minutes.    The  action  was  over  in  three  hours. 
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A  physiologist  who  had  worked  a  great  deal  at  the  subject  had  in- 
formed him  lately  that  pilocarpine  did  not  produce  all  the  actions  of 
jaboraudi.  It  possessed  the  sialogog^e  and  diaphoretic  properties, 
bat  did  not  produce  the  same  action  on  the  heart  as  the  extract  of 
jaborandi.  This  was  probably  the  e£fect  of  a  second  alkaloid.  He 
should  have  liked  to  have  asked  Mr.  Glerrard  if  he  had  sought  for 
this  in  the  unorystallized  residues  in  making  nitrate  of  pilocarpine.* 

Mr.  Williams  said  Mr.  Garrard  had  suggested  a  new  and  very 
important  process,  and  they  ought  to  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
discovery,  by  which  they  could  get  a  better  yield  at  a  smaller  expense 
of  spirit.  Not  only  was  credit  due  to  him  for  this  discovery,  but 
for  the  liberality  with  which  he  had  made  it  known. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Oerrard  for  his  paper,  and 
the  first  day's  sitting  of  the  Ck)nferenoe  terminated. 


The  proceedings  on  Wednesday  morning  were  commenced  by  the 
reading  of  a  paper  entitled — 

NOTES  ON  PETROLEUM  SPIRIT  OR  "  BENZOLINE." 

By  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S. 

Although  it  is  well  known  to  professional  chemists  that  petroleum 
spirit  is  composed  of  hydrocarbons  quite  distinct  from  those  consti- 
tuting coal-tar  naphtha,  among  'the  general  public,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  among  people  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
great  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  nature  of  the  liquids  known  in 
commerce  as  "benzine,"  "benzene,"  "benzol,"  and  "benzoline." 
Of  these,  the  hydrocarbon  benzol  or  benzene,  C^  Hg,  is  the  chief  and 
characteristic  constituent  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  while  it  is  present  in 
very  insignificant  amount  in  petroleum  spirit  or  mineral  naptha. 
The  terms  benzhie  and  benzoline  have  no  scientific  application,  and 
are  merely  commercial  names  for  petroleum  spirit.  It  is  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  similarity  of  these  names  to  those  of  the 
chief  constituent  of  coal-tar  naphtha  that  confusion  has  occurred ;  but 
it  has  been  made  far  worse  by  the  accidental  or  intentional  substitution 
of  one  liquid  for  the  other,  until  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  coal-tar 
product  retail,  even  when  it  is  asked  for  by  its  proper  name.  This 
would  be  of  but  little  consequence  if  the  two  liquids  were  of  exactly 
similar  nature ;  but  in  certain  cases  they  present  decided  difiereoccs 

*  For  a  reply,  vide  Pharmaeeutical  Journal^  Oct.  11th,  1879. 
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of  behaviour,  althoDgh  in  general  characters  there  are  very  close 
resemblances. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  characteristic  differences 
between  petroleum  spirit  and  coal-tar  naphtha  has  been  compiled 
from  various  sources,  and  includes  a  few  original  tests.  All  the 
characters  given  have  been  carefully  verified  by  actual  experiment 
on  representative  samples  of  commercial  petroleum  spirit  and  coal- 
tar  benzol. 


Petroletun  Spirit,  *'  Benzoline,"  or 


'Benzioe.' 


1.  Consists  of  heptane,  C7H1,,  and 
its  homologues. 

2.  Heptane  contains  Sl'Q  per  cent, 
of  carbon. 

8.  Boms  with  a  somewhat  smoky 
flame. 

4.  Commences  to  boil  at  54*^  to  60° 
0. 

6.  Specific  gravity  about  '69  to  -72. 

6.  Smells  of  petroleum. 

7.  Dissolves  iodine,  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  a  raspberry  red  colour. 

8.  Does  not  sensibly  dissolve  pitch, 
and  is  scarcely  coloured  by  it,  even  on 
prolonged  contact. 

9.  When  shaken  in  the  cold  with 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  fused  crys- 
tals of  absolute  carbolic  acid,  the  latter 
remain  undissolved. 

10.  Eeqnires  two  volumes  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  or  four  or  five  volumes 
of  methylated  spirit  of  *828  specific 
gravity  for  complete  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 


Coal>tar  Naphtha,  or 
"  Beiuol." 


1.  Consists  of  benzene ^  ^t^*  oxid 
its  homologues. 

2.  Benzene  contains  92 -S  per  cent, 
of  carbon. 

3.  Burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame. 

4.  Commences  to  boil  at  about  60° 
C. 

5.  Specific  gravity  about  '88. 

6.  Smells  of  coal-tar. 

7.  Dissolves  iodine,  forming  a  liquid 
having  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  po- 
tassium permanganate. 

8.  Beadily  dissolves  pitch,  forming 
a  deep  brown  solution. 

9.  Misoible  with  absolute  carbolic 
acid  in  all  proportions. 


10.  Miscible  with  absolute  alcohol 
in  all  proportions.  Forms  a  homo- 
geneous liquid  with  an  equal  measure 
of  methylated  spirit  of  *828  specific 
gravity. 


Although  the  foregoing  tests  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
distinction  of  petroleum  spirit  and  benzol,  when  applied  to  mixtures 
of  the  two  products  they  are  of  but  little  value  even  as  qualitative 
indications,  and  in  that  case  the  density  is  the  only  one  of  the  above 
characters  which  is  capable  of  giving  even  an  approximation  to  the 
quantities  in  which  the  constituent  liquids  are  mixed. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal-tar  naphtha  is  well  known  to 
result  in  the  formation  of  nitrobenzene  and  its  homologues,  and  has 
been  employed  by  Schorlemmer  for  detecting  traces  of  benzene,  etc., 
in  petroleum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
hydrooarbons  of  the  paraffin  series,  which  constitute  practically  the 
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Trhole  of  petroleum  spirit,  is  almost  nil  in  the  cold,  eyen  if  fdming 
acid  be  used,  and  is  yerj  limited  in  extent  if  hot  acid  be  employed, 
provided  that  the  v^erj-  strongest  be  avoided.  I  fonnd  by  erperi- 
ment  that  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  petroleum  spirit  was,  nnder 
certain  conditions,  even  more  limited  than  I  had  supposed ;  and 
eventually  I  fonnd  that  by  employing  the  acid  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, it  was  not  only  possible  but  easy  to  effect  a  tolerably  perfect 
qaantitative  separation  of  coal-tar  naphtha  and  petroleum  spirit 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  treatment  eventually  employed, 
and,  by  adhering  to  it,  it  is  possible  to  detect  and  approximately 
estimate  the  proportion  of  petroleum  spirit  existing  in  a  mixture  of 
it  with  benzol,  in  ten  or  6fteen  minutes : — 

A  known  measure  of  the  sample  (from  4  to  6  c.c.)  was  treated 
with  four  times  its  measure  of  yellow  nitric  acid  of  1*45  specific 
gravity.  The  mixture  was  made  in  a  flask,  to  which  a  condensing 
arrangement  was  attached.  Slight  heat  was  applied  externally  by 
means  of  a  flame  if  the  spontaneous  action  was  not  sufficiently 
vigorous.  After  about  five  minutes  the  contents  of  the  flask  were 
cooled,  and  then  poured  into  a  narrow,  graduated  tube.  Any  oily 
layer  was  measured  and  removed  with  a  pipette,  and  the  remaining 
liquid  poured  into  a  large  excess  of  water. 

When  ordinary  petrolenra  spirit  is  thus  treated,  the  nitric  acid 
becomes  coloured  more  or  less  brown.  Very  little  heat  is  evolved, 
but  on  Applying  moderate  heat  externally  the  production  of  red 
fumes  proves  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  amount  of  action.  The 
effect,  however,  is  not  so  violent  as  I  had  anticipated  from  a 
perusal  of  Schorlemmer's  description  of  the  reaction,  and,  if  the 
experiment  be  carefully  made,  the  petroleum  spirit  employed  forms 
a  layer  on  the  nitric  acid,  and  on  transferring  the  liquid  to  a 
graduated  tube  is  fonnd  to  occupy  the  original  volume  of  the  sample 
used.  This  is  true  whether  petroleum  spirit  alone  be  operated  on, 
or  whether  it  be  previously  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  coal- 
tar  naphtha.  If  the  proportion  of  the  latter  be  large,  the  quantity 
of  nitrobenzene  formed  is  larger  than  can  be  retained  in  permanent 
solution  in  the  nitric  acid.  This  fact  causes  no  inconvenience,  for 
the  nitrobenzene  forms  a  separate  layer  below  the  petroleum  spirit, 
and  in  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  not  miscible  with  it.  Nitrobenzene 
and  petroleum  spirit  are  perfectly  miscible  alone ;  but  on  shaking 
the  mixture  with  strong  nitric  acid,  the  nitrobenzene  is  dissolved 
out.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  i^eaction  with  nitric  acid 
may  be  conveniently  employed  for  the  determination  of  petroleum 
spirit  in  admixture  with  benzene..    Very  fair  approximate  results 
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are  obtainable.  If  the  lajer  of  petrolenm  spirit  be  remoyed  with  a 
pipette,  and  shaken  with  water  to  remove  dissolved  nitrous  fumes, 
it  is  obtained  in  a  suitable  condition  for  farther  examination. 

If,  after  removing  the  layer  of  unacted-on  petroleum  spirit,  the 
nitric  acid  solution  be  poured  into  water,  a  very  sensible  turbidity 
is  usually  produced,  even  with  petroleum  spirit  free  from  coal-tar 
products,  and  on  filtering  off  the  precipitate,  or  allowing  it  to  settle, 
and  decanting  the  liquid,  distinct  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
nitrobenzene  is  obtainable  by  the  aniline  test.  When  the  more 
volatile  portion  of  petroleum  spirit  is  thus  treated,  the  nitric  acid 
is  scarcely  coloured  at  all,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  milkiness  is  pro- 
duced when  the  acid  is  poured  into  water.  The  brown  colour  and 
turbidity  on  dilution  increase  with  the  boiling  point  of  the  sample 
of  naphtha,  and  are  strongest  with  kerosine  oil ;  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  petroleum  products  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  quantity 
of  precipitate  on  dilation  is  very  insignificant.  Although  nitro- 
benzene is  recognisable  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  petroloam  spirit,  as  was  shown  long  since  by  Schorl  em  mer, 
I  do  not  think  the  turbidity  produced  on  dilation  is  due  solely  to 
its  formation.  It  is  probably  rather  dae  to  the  prodaction  of 
yarious  nitro-substitution  products,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
higher  numbers  of  the  parafiBm  series  are  far  more  readily  acte4  on 
by  nitric  acid  than  their  lower  homologues. 

I  have  attempted  to  determine  the  proportion  of  benzene  in  a 
mixture  with  petroleum  spirit,  by  measuring  the  nitrobenzene  pro- 
duced, but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  solubility  of  nitrobenzene  in  water  and  acid  liquids. 
By  employing  250  c.c.  of  water  for  dilution,  allowing  the  nitro- 
benzene to  settle  completely,  decanting  the  greater  part  of  the 
water,  and  pouring  the  *' bottoms"  into  a  graduated  tube,  the 
nitrobenzene  may  be  readily  measured.  If  an  allowance  of  1'5  c.c 
be  made  for  solubility  in  the  one-quarter  litre  of  acid  liquid,  the 
measure  of  benzene  present  in  the  sample  taken  may  be  roughly 
ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  of  nitrobenzene 
obtained  by  the  factor  0*85.  Thus  if  Y  be  the  volume  in  c.c.  of 
nitrobenzene,  then  the  benzene  in  the  amount  of  sample  taken  was 
(Y  + 1*5)  +  '85.  The  method  is  not  capable  of  giving  accurate 
results,  but  may  be  useful  in  some  oases  as  a  check  on  the  deter- 
mination of  petroleum  spirit  by  measurement  of  the  layer  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

With  a  view  of  learning  something  respecting  the  proportion  of 
heptane  present  in  ordinary  petroleum  spirit,  I  made  a  mixture  in 
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equal  measures  of  four  samples  of  commercial  "  benzoline,"  such  as 
is  nsed  for  sponge  lamps.  This  mixed  specimen  had  a  density  of 
'7001  at  15*5°  C,  and  commenced  to  boil  at  aboat  54"  C.  It  was 
distilled  in  the  manner  first  described  by  Warren,  in  a  flask 
furnished  with  an  inyerted  condenser,  filled  with  water,  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  70°  C,  a  second  condenser  being  kept  well 
cooled  by  a  current  of  cold  water.  The  distillation  ceased  when 
the  temperature  in  the  flask  was  84°  C,  that  is,  14°  C.  above  that 
of  the  first  condenser.  The  water  in  the  first  condenser  was  then 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  distillation  continued  till 
soai'oely  anything  more  came  over,  by  which  time  the  contents  of 
the  flask  were  at  114°  C.  The  result  of  the  distillation  was  as 
follows — ^for  100  measures  of  petroleum  spirit  taken : — 


Percentage  by  measure. 
Density  at  15-5°  C,  compared  with 
water  at  same  temperature 


Condensed 
below 
70' 0. 


16 
•667 


Condensed 
between 
70' and 
100"  C. 


56 
•707 


Condensed 
abore 
100' 0. 

(reeidne). 


•742 


The  loss  was  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  original  measure.  Another 
specimen  of  petroleum  spirit  gave  22^  measures  of  distillate  with 
the  receiver  at  70°  C,  42  per  cent,  between  70°  and  100°  C,  and  32 
per  cent,  of  residue ;  the  loss  being  3|  per  cent.  The  densities  of  the 
three  products  were  almost  identical  with  those  previously  obtained. 

The  observed  specific  gravities  of  the  first  and  second  distillates 
correspond  approximately  with  the  recorded  densities  of  hezane  and 
heptane,  and  from  this  and  the  known  boiling  points  of  these 
liquids  it  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  petroleum  spirit  not  con- 
densed at  70°  0.  will  consist  chiefiy  of  hexane  and  lower  homologues; 
while  the  part  condensed  at  70'*  C,  but  distilling  at  100°  C,  will  be 
chiefiy  heptane  and  isoheptane.  As  in  the  experiments  described 
this  fraction  measured  from  42  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  entire  spirit, 
it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  heptane  present  equals  if  it  does 
not  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  constituents.* 

*  The  physical  properties  of  the  benzoline  examined  by  me  are  very  different 
from  those  attribated  to  the  liquid  by  Wiederhold,  who  on  f raotionaUy  distilUng 
benzoline  of  '715  sp.  gr.,  which  commenced  to  boil  at  60°,  obtained : — 
48-6  per  cent,  of  -70  sp.  gr.,  boiling  at  100°. 
45-7  „         -73      „  „  200°. 

6-7  „         '80      „  „  above  200°. 
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The  President  said  Mr.  Allen's  paper  was  an  exceedingly  usefal 
and  able  one,  and  invited  discussion  of  it  by  those  who  had 
knowledge  of  this  particular  class  of  chemicals. 

Professor  Tichbornb  (Dublin)  said  the  paper  they  had  just  heard 
represented  a  class  of  papers  exceedingly  yaluable  to  the  analytical 
chemist,  papers  dealing  with  questions  bearing  on  the  reactions  and 
detection  of  admixtures  in  articles  met  with  in  commerce.  He 
should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Allen  would  answer  two  questions.  Mr.  Allen 
mentioned  that  the  solvent  action  of  beneole  and  American  light 
oils  were  different  as  regarded  pitch.  He  presumed  Mr.  Allen 
meant  coal-tar  pitch.  There  were  many  pitches.  One  used  in 
road  making  in  Ireland  was  a  pitch  procured  as  a  residue  in  dis- 
tilling these  American  oils,  and  it  was  probable  that  that  pitch 
would  behave  in  the  same  way  as  regarded  the  heptane  as  the  coal, 
tar  pitch  would  behave  as  regarded  benzole,  that  was,  it  would  be 
soluble.  He  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Allen  had  tried  any 
experiments  as  regarded  the  action  of  these  two  solvent  bodies  upon 
creosote,  and  whether  there  was  any  difference.  They  knew  already 
that  creosote  was  frequently  adulterated  with  carbolic  acid,  and  he 
desired  to  know  if  they  had  any  means  of  distinguishing  the 
adulteration  by  means  of  these  solvents  of  creosote  and  carbolic 
acid. 

Dr.  Stites  said,  with  regard  to  the  odour  of  the  two  bodies  in 
question,  although  they  appeared  to  be  somewhat  similar,  they 
smelt  quite  differently.  If  they  were  at  all  compared,  the  odour 
was  a  very  satisfactory  test  of  the  difference  between  the  two,  and 
if  the  admixture  was  agitated  with  water,  there  always  seemed  to  be 
quite  sufficient  evidence,  not  of  the  quantity,  but  of  the  presence  of 
petroleum  spirit.  The  difference  in  the  solvent  properties  was  very 
great.  In  separating  ohrysarobine  from  araroba,  the  solvent  powers 
of  benzole  were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  petroleum  spirit, 
and  a  much  larger  yield  was  obtained.  In  exercising  this  great 
solvent  property  in  this  particular  instance  it  perhaps  produced  a 
less  pure  product ;  but  he  had  tried  the  solvent  powers  compar- 
atively on  some  other  bodies,  and  he  thought  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  to  know  thoroughly  what  they  were  using  when  they 
were  supposed  to  use  either  petroleum  spirit  or  benzole.  A  quanti- 
tative test  which  would  readily  determine  the  proportions  in  which 
the  two  had  been  mixed  would  doubtless  prove  valuable. 

Professor  Attfxeld  said  some  varieties  of  petroleums  were  so 
highly  cleaned  that  he  questioned  if  they  would  be  detected  in 
benzole  by  their  od9ur. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  DoBB  said  Mr.  Allen  in  his  statement  had  referred  to 
pitch.  He  should  like  to  know  if  the  kind  of  pitch  that  was  used 
to  ascertain  the  solnbilitj  was  Swedish,  Stockholm,  or  mineral 
pitch.  The  gentleman  who  had  previonslj  addressed  them  spoke 
of  pitch  as  a  product  of  petroleum  spirit  from  America,  and  naed 
for  roads  only  in  Ireland.  He  found  that  in  the  distillation  of  tar 
the  residue  was  pitch,  commonly  and  commercially  called  minenl 
pitch.  He  had  found  himself  that  it  was  only  partially  soluble  in 
petroleum  spirit ;  but  was  perfectly  soluble  in  coal-tar  naphtha.  He 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Allen  what  kind  of  pitch  he  used  to  asoertain 
the  solubility  of  petroleum  spirit  and  the  solubility  of  coal»tar 
naphtha. 

Mr.  Allbn,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very  glad  gentlemen  had  called 
his  attention  to  the  kind  of  pitch  he  used.      He  certainly  ought  to 
have  explained  that  he  used  coal-tar  pitch.      It  seemed  probable,  as 
Professor  Tichborne  had  suggested,  that  pitch  from  petroleum  would 
dissolye  in  petroleum  spirit  better  than  the  other.     He  might  add 
that  anthracene,  one  of    the  most  characteristic  constituents  of 
coal-tar  pitch,  was  much  more  soluble  in  benzole  than  in  petroleam 
spirit.      He  had  not  made  any  experiments  on  wood  pitch  or  petro- 
leum pitch.     He  had  never  seen  any  petroleum  pitch,  and  he  would 
like  to  obtain  a  sample.      In  a  paper,  written  by  himself,  that 
appeared  in    the    Year-Booky   he   had    said,    "Absolute  carbob'c 
acid  dissolves  half  its  volume  of  petroleum  spirit,  forming  a  clear 
liquid.     On  addition  of  a  larger  portion  of  petroleum  spirit  precipi- 
tation occurs.      With  one  volume  of  carbolic  acid  and  three  of 
petroleum  spirit,  the  layers  have  about  the  same  measures  as  the 
original  liquid.     Each  layer,  however,  contains  both  liquids,  as  may 
be  proved  by  cooling  the  tube  with  a  freezing  mixture  (or  by  wrap- 
ping filter  paper  round  it,  and  dropping  ether  on  the  outside)  when 
carbolic  acid  crystallizes  out.     Absolute  carbolic  acid  is  permanently 
soluble  in  about  ten  measures  of  petroleum  spirit  at  15*5°  G.  (  =  dO^ 
F.)."     When  carbolic  acid  was  shaken  with  petroleum  spirit  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  layers  which  separated  consisted  of 
the  original  liquors.     Each  was  a  solution  of  the  one  in  the  other. 
With  ten  measures  of  petroleum  spirit  to  one  of  carbolic  acid  com- 
plete solution  took  place  at  ordinary  temperatures.      The  solubility 
was  enormously  increased  by  rise  of  temperature,  so  that  carbolic 
acid  and  hot  petroleum  spirit  were  miscible  in  all  proportions. 

Mr.  Allen  was  thanked  for  his  paper. 
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The  nezb  paper  read  was  on — 

THE  VALUATION  OF  CITRATE  OF  IRON  AND  QUININE. 

By  Frbdebxck  W.  Flbtchbr,  F.C.S. 

Notwiihstanding  the  large  number  of  papers  which  have  been 
published  daring  the  last  few  years  on  the  estimation  of  qninine  in 
the  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Qninine  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  there 
still  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  trastworthy  information  upon  one  point 
in  the  process  which  onght  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Be* 
oorded  observations  have  hitherto  been  confined,  with  soaroely  an 
exception,  to  the  determination  of  the  total  alkaloid  present  in  the 
citrate,  without  regard  to  its  parity  as  qninine.  That  saoh  should 
have  been  the  case  is  not,  however,  surprising,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  until  recently,  the* separation  of  quinine. from  some  other 
cinchona  alkaloids  closely  resembling  it  in  their  behavioor  to  certain 
solvents  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Bat  the  process  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Paul,  in  the  valuable  paper  which  he  oommanioated 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  at  an  evening  meeting  in  February, 
1877,*  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  subject  of  quinine 
analysis.  In  that  paper,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  author  stated 
that  a  sample  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  containing  an  admixture  of  no 
]ess  than  -thirty  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonidine  mighty  if 
examined  by  the  Pharmacopceia  test,  be  passed  as  pure  quinine. 
That  this  astonishing  statement  was  well  grounded,  any  one  who 
has  since  interested  himself  in  quinine  analysis  can  testify.  Nor 
indeed  was  the  possibility  of  such  an  extensive  adulteration  a  matter 
of  fancy.  Not  long  since  I  met  with  a  parcel  of  German  quinine 
containing  over  twenty-five  per  oent.  of  sulphate  of  cinchonidine, 
and  the  opinions  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  confirm  my  own 
experience  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  is  in- 
variably present  in  certain  brands  of  foreign  quinine. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  if  such  sulphate  is  used  in  the 
manufiEUsture  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  the  Pharmaoopoeia  test 
will  detect  the  cinchonidine  ?  The  reply,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, is  in  the  negative.  The  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  citrate 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  PharmaoopcBia  will  dissolve  in  pure 
ether,  even  though  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight  is  cinchonidine.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  process  of  extraction  of  the  alkaloid  by  ether, 
which  has  now  superseded  the  characteristically  indefinite  official  test, 
will  not  eliminate  cinchonidine,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  fails  to 

•  Pharm.  Joum.  [3] ,  vol.  vii.  (1877),  p.  663. 
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do  80  when  applied  to  snlphate  of  qninine.  It  is  therefore  neoeaBarj 
to  haye  recourse  to  some  other  method.  The  process  which  I  have 
devised  for  the  purpose,  and  which  I  have  found  to  sneoeed  remark- 
ably well,  is  simply  an  adaptation  of  Dr.  Paul's  plan  of  fractional 
crystallization.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  of  application,  and  although 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  citrate  has  to  be  operated  upon^  there 
is  little  or  no  loss  of  quinine,  most  of  the  alkaloid  being  recovered 
as  sulphate.  It  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  combining  three 
operations  in  one,  as  the  results  indicate  :*-*-(l)  The  exact  amount 
of  anhydrous  alkaloid ;  (2)  The  proportion  of  the  latter  which  can 
be  converted  into  crystallizable  sulphate  of  quinine;  and  (3)  The 
percentage  of  alkaloids  oiher  than  quinine. 

The  opearationB  involyed  are  briefly  as  foUows  :-<-^Plaoe  20  grams 
of  the  citrate  in  a  100  c.a  flask,  dissolve  in  60  c.c.  of  distilled  water, 
and  add  gradually  an  excess  of  ammonia  ('960),  shaking  well  aftor 
each  additioiu  This  is  important,  in  order  that  the  quiniae  may 
separate  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  he 
thrown  out  in  tough,  lumps,  difficult  of  subsequent  solution.  Poar 
in  25  C.C.  of  washed  ether,  and  agitate  with  a  rotatory  motion  till 
the  alkaloid  has  completely  dissolved.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
small  glass  seporatory  fannel,  and  having  run  the  lower  stratum  of 
liquid  back  into  the  flask,  pour  the  ethereal  solution  into  a  100  o.c. 
platinum  capsule.  Treat  the  liquid  in  the  flask  with  20  c.c.  more 
ether,  and  proceed  as  before.  Repeat  this  operation  a  third  time. 
The  capsule  containing  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions  is  then  placed 
in  a  saacer  of  watw,  and  the  ether  blown  off  by  a  current  of  air 
from  a  Fletcher's  bellows.  This  immersion  of  the  capsule  in  water 
obviates  the  tendency  of  the  ether  to  creep  up  the  sides.  The 
platinum  dish,  which  will  now  contain  a  pasty  residue,  is  next 
placed  in  the  air  bath^  previously  heated  to  120'^,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  desiccation  is  oomplote.  After  cooling  in  an  exsiccator,  the 
capsule  is  covered  and  removed  to  the  balance.  The  weight,  minus 
that  of  the  osipsule  and  cover,  multiplied  by  5,  is  the  percentage  of 
total  aDcaloid.  I  may  mention  that  having  made  many  hundreds  of 
analyses  by  this  process,  I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
obtained.  In  cases  where  a  determinaticm  has  been  repeated,  I 
have  never  found  the  results  to  vary  more  than  O'l  per  cent.  When 
an  estimation  of  total  alkaloid  only  is  required,  2  grams  of  citrate  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  operate  upon. 

The  anhydrous  alkaloid  is  now  to  be  converted  into  basic  sulphate. 
Since  a  molecule  of  the  latter  salt  contains  648  parts  of  quinia  to 
98  parts  of  sulphuric  acHd,  and  as  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  contains 
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4'9  grams  of  H,  S  O4  per  lifcre,  it  follows  that  1  gram  of  anhydrous 
qninia  will  require  30*86  co.  of  decinormai  sulphnrio  acid  to  effect 
its  conyersion  into  faasio  sulphate*  The  weight  of  anhydrous 
alkaloid  in  grams  is,  therefore^  maltiplied  by  30'86y  and  the  nam- 
ber  of  0.0.  of  decinormai  salphurio  add  thus  indicated  are  run  into 
the  platinum  capsule  from  a  burette,  and  the  foirmer  being  placed 
en  wire  gause  over  the  flame  of  a  rose  burner,  the  contents  are 
briskly  stirred  until  the  alkaloid  is  all  taken  up  and  a  clear  solution 
obtained.  This  is  then  transferred  to  a  flask  and  allowed  to  cool 
spontaneoQBly.  The  orystallijie  mass  which  will  then  have  formed 
is  thrown  on  to  a  small  calico  filter,  about  three  inches  square, 
stretched  over  a  beaker,  and,  when  drained,  tightly  sq^ueezed  to 
remove  the  last  few  drops  of  liquid*  The  latter  is  then  filtered  into 
a  stoppered  gpraduated  tube  of  about  150  cc  capacity,,  and  ita 
volume  noted.  20  o.c  of  washed  ether  and  an  excess  of  ammonia 
are  then  introduced,  and  the  whole,  after  being  well  agitated,  is  set 
aside  for  six  hours. 

In  the  meantime  the  squeesed  residue  is  detached  from  the  calico 
filter,  dned  im  the  air  bath  at  a  temperature  of  lOOP  O.^and  weighed 
as  anhydrous  sulphate  of  quinine — 

{  (Cjo  H^Ng  Oj)^.     Hj,S  O, :*  746  J . 

To  expi«SB  the  result  in  terms  of  ordinary  crystallised  sulphate^ 

|(CwH2^N3  0a)aHj»S0^7iH  0  =  881  I 

the  weight  found  is  multipHed  by  (^  «>  \ll8.  To  this  is  added  the 

\74o    ^ 

amount  of  the  latter  contained  in-  the  mother  liqpor  which  has  been 
separated  (and  whioh  may  be  estimated  to  contain  1  part  in  750), 
and  the  total  will  then  represent  the  proportion  of  anhydix>us  alka-. 
loid  which  can  be  converted  into  sulphate* 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned,  the  tube  which  has  been 
set  aside  is  examined,  when  the  cinobonidine  and  quinidine  present 
will  be  found  to  have  crystallised  out  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
liquids.  The  stratum  of  ether  is  removed  by  a  small  Nessler 
pipette;  the  crystals  washed  with  two  successive  portions  of  10 
e.o.  of  ether,  the  last  few  drops  of  which.can.be  absorbed  by  a  little 
roll  of  filter  paper.  The  orystals  aire  then,  thnown  upon  a  double- 
tared  filter,  made  of  two  papers  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
dried  at  120°,  and  placed  on  the  balance,  the- outside  paper  acting 
as  a  counterpoise.  In  praotioe  I  find  that  the  weight  of  this  first 
crop  of  crystals  represents  on  an  average  twovthirds  of  the  totdl 
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oinchonidine  or  qninidine  present.  If,  therefore,  the  amount  does 
not  exceed  *1  gram  (he  percentage  of  these  alkaloids  may  be  esti- 
mated  to  be  below  5  per  cent.  Shonld  the  first  weighing  exceed 
i^a  limit,  the  sulphate  obtained  from  the  first  crystallization  must 
be  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  boiling  water,  and  treated  as  before,  the 
weight  of  alkaloid  separated  by  ether  being  of  course  added  to  the 
amount  first  obtained. 

As  thus  described,  the  process  may  seem  tedious,  but  in  reality  it 
is  not  BO.  Not  counting  the  time  which  must  be  allowed  for  crystal- 
lizing, the  entire  estimation  may  be  completed  in  something  under 
two  hours.  The  method,  of  course,  does  not  distinguish  between 
quinidine  and  cinchonidine,  the  usual  tests  for  which  must  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  of  minor  importauce,  as  the  question  of  chief  interest  for  the 
pharmacist  is  the  determination  of  the  exact  amount  of  pure  quinine 
present  in  the  citrate.  Two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  working  of  the  process : — 

(A)  20  grams  citrate  taken.  Yield  of  anhydrous  alkaloid — ex- 
tracted as  aboye,  by  ether,  and  dried  at  120°  0.,  =  267  grams,  or 
13*35  per  cent.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  decinormal  sulphuric  acid 
required  to  conrert  it  into  sulphate  was  therefore  (2*673  x  0*86  =  ) 
82*5  c.c.  This  volume  was  run  in  from  a  burette  and  the  alkaloid 
dissolved  in  the  manner  described.  When  cool,  the  filtered  mother 
liquor,  which  measured  85  cc,  was  treated  with  ether  and  ammonia. 
The  first  crop  of  crystals  of  oinchonidine  weighed  when  dry  "113 

gram,  the  second  -06  gram,  therefore  lilii^^|)Zi22  =  6-4i,  which 

^'o7 

represents  the  percentage  of  cinchonidine  in  the  total   alkaloid. 

The  sulphate  obtained  in  the  first  crystallization  weighed,  when 

dried  at  100°,  2*67  grains,  or  (2*67  x  1*18«)  3*1  grams  of  ordinary 

crystalb'zed  sulphate.     On  adding  to  this  the  amount  present  in  the 

85  c.c.  mother  liquor,  which  will  equal  -7^  ='11  gram,  we  get 

(3*1  +  *11  s=  )  3*21  grams  of  sulphate  of  quinine.     The  weight  of 

anhydrous  alkaloid  found  by  experiment  being  2*67  grams,  would 

be  equivalent  to  S'6  grams  of  sulphate ;  the  cinchonidine  found 

represents  '15  gram,  so  that  the  crystallizable  salt  would  stand  as 

3*4  g^ms  found  against  3*6  grams  ealcidatedy  proving  the  absence 

of  any  appreciable  amount  of  amorphous  alkaloid. 

(B)  20  grams  of  citrate  taken.  Yield  of  anhydrous  alkaloid,  3*06 
grams,   or  15*3  per  cent.     Weight  of  cinchonidine  found,   first 

crystaUization,  *120;  second,    065  =  ^'^^^ "^ 'f ^^^  "^  ^^^^   604  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  alkaloid.  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulpbate 
T^as  fiberrj-oolonred,  and  the  sulphate  which  separated  on  cooling 
was  very  far  from  being  white.  It  weighed  when  dry  2*46  grams, 
equal  to  (2*46  x  1-18  =  )  .2*9  grams  crystallized  sulphate.  This 
amount,  plus  *113  gram,  the  quantity  estimated  to  be  present  in 
85  c.c.  mother  liquor,  and  '15  gram  allowed  for  first  crop  of  ciu*- 
chonidine,  gives  a  total  of  3 16  grams  of  orystaUizable  salt.  But  the 
weight  of  anhydrous  alkaloid  found  was  3*06  grams,  equivalent  to 
(306  X 111  =  )  416  of  crystallized  sulphate;  the  difference  of  1 
gram  must  therefore  be  considered  to  be  amorphous  alkaloid** 
which  would  thus  constitute  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Whether  the  presence  of  5,  10,  or  20  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine 
would  bring  a  sample  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  which  never* 
theless  answered  the  B.  P.  test,  within  the  reach  of  the  Adulteration 
Act,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  offer  no  opinion.  An  eminent  analyst, 
with  whom  I  was  lately  discussing  the  subject,  took  the  negative 
view.  If  such  is  really  the  case,  a  revision  of  the  PharmacopcBia 
will  come  none  too  soon.  The  plausible  excuse  which  is  sometimes 
set  up,  that  manufacturers  cannot  perfectly  separate  the  cinchoni- 
dine from  the  quinine  except  at  a  greatly  enhanced  cost,  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  white  salphate  manufactnred  both  by 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Mr.  Whiffen  I  have  never  found  to  give  the 
slightest  reaction  with  Paul's  test,  and  what  is  a  still  more  striking 
fact,  the  so-called  unbleached  quinine  of  the  latter  maker  is  fre- 
quently quite  free  from  cinchonidine.  Certain  of  the  foreign  makes 
are  also,  as  a  rule,  nnimpeachable  in  this  respect ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  some  others  are  systematically  adulterated. 

It  may  be  worth  noting,  as  a  matter  of  practical  interest,  that 
the  substitution  of  1  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  for  quinine,  in  the 
manufacture  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  reduces  the  value  ^d,  per 
ounce  for  each  such  addition ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Pharmacopceia  test  will  easily  pass  20  per  cent  of  cinchonidine, 
and  that  the  consumption  of  the  citrate  is  considerably  over  100,000 
ounces  per  annum,  the  valuation  of  this  preparation  resolves  itself 
from  a  chemical  into  a  question  of  commercial  interest. 


The  PfiBSiDENT  said  this  was  one  of  those  useful  practical  papers 
the  importance  of  which  appealed  to  them,  and  as  there  were 
practical  manufacturers  of  the  article  present,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  U^NST  said  that  the  subject  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine 
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had  for  some  jeturs  been  of  interest  to  bim.  In  a  paper  hj  himself 
in  the  Fharmaeeuiwdl  Jowmal,  Angniit  SO;  1873,  he  endeayonred  to 
show  that  the  Pharmacopceia  directions  and  its  test  for  this  salt 
were  written  in  somewhat  of  a  hase.  Those  who  remembered 
citrate  of  iron  and  qninine  in  its  infiancj  wonld  bear  him  out  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  labels  to  bear  the  words  **  this  preparation 
contains  an  eqniralent  of  25  per  cent,  of  snlphate  of  qninine." 
Even  latterly  the  same  labels  hare  been  aflSxed,  bnt  to  some  the 
statement  **  that  this  preparation  contains  16  per  cent,  of  qninia  " 
has  been  added.  The  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  presumed 
that  from  one  part  of  qninine  snlphate  they  wonld  obtain  by  the 
formula  indicated  four  parts  only  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine. 
Now  as  a  manufacturer  he  knew  that  from  100  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  he  could  produce  445  to  450  ounces  of  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinine.  The  starting  point,  therefore,  was  wrong,  and  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  preparation  working  by  that  formula 
that  would  contain  the  equiyalent  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  This  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  Fharmaceutical  Jaumai, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  some  alteration  would  in  the  next  Pharma- 
copoeia be  made  in  this  respect.  The  Pharmacopoeia  in  directing 
the  precipitation  of  the  alkaloid  limited  them  to  the  quantity  of 
water.  It  prescribed  that  50  grains  should  be  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  water,  and  that  the  precipitate  when  dried  should  weigh 
eight  grains.  They  were  therefore  to  infer  that  it  contained  16  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  quinia.  Now  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
would  show  that  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron  wonld  not  give  16  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  qninia.  To  obtain  the  alkaloid  anhydrous  they 
must  resort  to  a  temperature  of  about  225^  F.,  and  such  heat  must 
be  continued  for  four  or  five  hours,  for  at  212°  P.  the  precipitate 
would  for  hours  continue  to  lose  weight.  He  maintained  that  the 
tests  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  wanted  revising,  or  one  day 
pharmacists  might  find  themselves  landed  in  great  difficulty  with 
gentlemen  known  as  public  analysts.  It  had  been  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  public  analyst,  in  the  case  Mr.  Fletcher  had  men- 
tioned, that  a  prosecution  would  be  with  a  negative  result.  Another 
point  required  modification.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  referred  to  the 
dissolving  of  cinchonidine  by  ether.  Had  the  Pharmacopoeia  limited 
the  quantity  of  ether  used,  they  might  have  prescribed  the  ether 
test  with  advantage.  The  question  of  the  purity  of  the  quinia  pre- 
cipitate was  a  very  important  one,  for  cinchonidine  was  now  largely 
used,  and  was  unquestionably  a  valuable  remedy.  He  thought  the 
paper  was  a  most  important  one,  and  that  the  observations  on  the 
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reyifiioa  of  the  PharmacopOMa  were  hot  the  least  important  part 
of  it* 

Mr.  A.  H.  Mason  (laverpool)  said  that  whilst  it  was  uniyersally 
admitted  that  the  Pharmaoopoeia  test  was  faulty,  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible to  guard  against  tronble  from  pablio  analysts  by  adding  such  a 
quantity  of  quinine  to  the  formula  as  shall  yield  the  desired  percent- 
age to  the  Pharmaoopoaia  test,  and  this  plan  was  adopted  by  some 
manufacturers. 

Professor  ATrrnl^D  said  it  was  only  fair  to  the  editor  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
Glasgow  that  gentleman  admitted  that  the  quantitative  test  for 
quinine  in  citrate  of  iron  and  quiniife  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  thought  that  it  was  important  to  go  a  step  further,  so 
that  they  might  arrive  at  more  accurate  results. 

Dr.  SsKiBB  observed  that  it  had  been  frequently  pointed  out  that 
even  in  the  cases  where  pure  quinine  sulphate  was  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  a  great  loss  occurred  during 
precipitation  and  conversion  into  citrate.  If  therefore  they  followed 
the  directions  of  the  Pharmacoposia,  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  scale  preparation  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  quinine 
commenced  with.  Indeed,  the  loss  was  frequently  as  much  as  10 
per  cent.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  objection,  com- 
mercial or  otherwise,  to  the  use  of  quinine  citrate  to  commence  with. 
This  would  remove  the  question  of  loss  from  the  pharmacist  to  the 
quinine  manufacturers,  who  would  be  well  able  to  deal  with  it. 

Dr.  Stmes  said  it  had  been  shown  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper  and 
the  discussion — ^indeed,  it  had  become  a  recognised  fact — that  the 
Pharmacopoeia  process  strictly  followed  did  not  yield  the  product  it 
described,  and  the  tests  given  would  not  detect  a  considerable 
amount  of  impurity  if  present.  Professor  Attfield  had  stated  that 
in  justice  to  the  editor  of  the  work  he  should  say  that  he  was  now 
aware  of  this.  He  (Dr.  Symes)  wished  to  remark  that  this  being 
the  state  of  thingfs  with  regard  to  so  important  a  preparation,  it 
furnished  further  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  he  thought  in  justice  to  pharmacists  this  work 
ought  to  be  proceeded  with  in  a  mach  more  active  manner  than  it 
appeared  to  be  doing. 

The  Pbesiobnt  said  he  might  be  pardoned  for  the  reflection  that 
the  discussion  seemed  to  indicate  how  desirable  it  was  that  in  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  next  Pharmacopoeia  pharmacists  proper 
should  be  well  represented.  He  hoped  they  would  join  him  in  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 
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Mr.  Flbtcheb  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Umney  timt  the 
B.  P.  test  was  most  unsatisfactorj,  and  as  a  manufactarer  he  could 
also  endorse  Mr.  Umney's  statement  that  cnbrate  prepared  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  wonld  not 
be  found  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of  quinine*  With  regard  to  what 
Mr.  Mason  had  said  respecting  the  16  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  method  of  weigh- 
ing the  alkaloid  precipitated  by  ammonia  was  not  intended  to  give 
anhydrous  quinia.  The  precipitate  was  generally  regarded  as  a  tri- 
hydrate,  16  parts  of  which  were  equivalent  to  13' 7  parts  of  anhy- 
drous quinia.  He  had  verified  this  experimentally  by  adopting  a 
slight  modification  of  the  process  described  in  the  PJharmaeeutical 
Journal  a  few  months  since  by  Mr.  W.  Stevenson.  Instead  of  dis- 
solving the  citrate  in  water,  hc'  dissolyed  it  in  a  saturated  aqueoas 
solution  of  quinine,  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 
The  quinine,  precipitated  in  the  usual  way,  was  then  thrown  upon  a 
double  tared  filter,  washed  free  from  iron  by  a  further  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  solution  of  quinine,  and  the  precipitate  dried  without 
heat.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  a  sample  of  citrate  which  yielded  to 
ether  13' 7  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  quinia  would  afford  very  nearly 
16  per  cent,  of  air-dried  alkaloid. 


Mr.  E.  Da  VIES,  F.I.C.,  sent  a  paper,  "  The  Estimation  of  Water  in 
Iodine,"  which  wcus  read  by  Mr.  Benger. 

THE    ESTIMATION    OP    WATER    IN    IODINE. 

By  Edward  Daviks,  F.I.C,  P.C.S. 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  a  method  for  quantitatively  deter- 
mining the  moisture  in  iodine  several  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome 
owing  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  blue  list,  namely,  that  the 
process  should  be  *'  handy  and  direct."  By  the  first  requirement  I 
understand  that  it  should  be  performed  with  such  ordinary  appara- 
tus as  may  usually  be  found  in  a  chemist's  shop,  that  the  manipula- 
tion should  be  easy  and  simple,  and  that  the  time  should  not  be 
very  long.  The  second  requirement,  strictly  construed,  is  that  the 
water  should  be  weighed,  and,  so  far,  I  cannot  claim  to  have  com- 
plied with  it.  All  attempts  to  retain  the  iodine  whilst  the  water 
passed  on  into  an  absorption  tube  were  failures.  The  best  was  to 
volatilize  the  iodine  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  over  clean  iron 
filings  gently  heated.     The  apparatus  was  troublesome  to  put  to- 
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g^thez',  and  practicallj  it  was  impossible  to  heat  the  iron  sufficiently 
to  Eoake  it  absorb  the  iodine  without  decomposing  some  of  tbe  water. 

I  was  therefore  driven  to  adopt  an  indirect  method  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  following  process  will  answer  the  purpose  satisfactorily  : — 

It  consists  in  combining  the  iodine  with  mercury  and  weighing 
tbe  resulting  iodide.  A  small  thin  porcelain  dish,  about  2|  inches 
in  diameter  and  weighing  about  250  grains,  is  fitted  with  a  small 
glass  pestle,  made  from  a  piece  of  solid  glass  rod,  8  inches  long  and 
about  "3^^  thick,  by  heating  one  end  in  the  blowpipe  flame  until 
soft,  and  then  pressing  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish  so  that  it  may 
have  the  same  curvature.  About  60  grains  of  dry  mercury  are  put 
in  the  dish  with  tbe  pestle,  and  the  whole  accurately  weighed. 
Twenty  grains  of  tbe  iodine  are  then  added,  and  a  few  drops  of  ab- 
solute alcohol  to  moisten  it.  The  iodine  and  mercury  are  rubbed 
together  until  complete  combination  takes  place,  which  is  shown  by 
adding  a  few  more  drops  of  alcohol,  and  allowing  them  to  flow  upon 
the  side  of  the  dish.  If  there  is  no  free  iodine  the  alcohol  remains 
colourless.  The  rubbing  requires  about  Eve  or  six  minutes  if  much 
water  is  present,  bat  only  about  one  minute  with  dry  iodioe.  The 
dish  and  its  contents  are  now  dried  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid  for  twelve  hours,  and  weighed.  ,The  loss  of  weight  of  the  dish, 
mercury,  and  iodine,  represents  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
the  iodine. 

The  residue  must  be  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
as  mercury  is  far  too  volatile  for  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  to  be 
used. 

The  iodine  used  in  these  experiments  was  resublimed  and  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  The  mercury  used  was  the  commer. 
cial  article,  not  quite  pure.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results 
obtained,  from  60  to  80  grains  of  mercury  being  used  in  each 
case: — 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

Meroury,  pestle,  and  diah    . 
Resublimed  Iodine     .     .     . 
Water  added 

494-23 

20-00 

5-87 

609-35 

20-00 

6-86 

493-21 

20-00 

6-69 

632  36 

30-00 

I'll 

52203 
30-00 
6-29 

Total 

Residue  after  drying  .     .     . 

520-10 
514-10 

536-21 
629-20 

519-80 
613-10 

67012 
662-20 

658-32 
661-90 

Water  found 

600 

7-01 

6-70 

792 

6-42 

Excess 

•is 

•16 

•11 

•16 

•13 
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As  these  resalts  allowed  a  constant  excess  of  about  *13  grain,  the 
iodine  was  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  it  contained  wAter, 
which  was  retained  on  drying  in  vacuo  over  snlphnrio  acid.  Two 
resnlts  gave : — 

Mercniy,  pestle,  and  dish   .    .    .    513*42        509-93 
Iodine 20*00         20-00 

Total 533-42        529*92 

Besidue  after  drying 533-42        529*92 

The  iodine  being  thus  found  to  be  free  froiA  moisture  and  the  mer- 
cury also  by  the  same  experiment,  the  only  explanation  of  the  excess 
of  loss  which  I  can  suggest  is,  that  as  five  or  six  times  as  long  is 
required  to  bring  about  the  combination  when  water  equal  to  about 
20  per  cent,  is  present,  some  of  the  iodine  escapes  with  the  alcohol 
vapour. 

The  drying  was  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  some 
cases  for  forty-eight  hours,  but  no  perceptible  loss  was  experienced 
after  the  first  twelve  hours. 

The  trifling  excess,  which  would  amount  at  the  ontside  to  ^  per 
cent,  in  an  excessively  wet  sample,  and  is  absolutely  nothing  in  dry 
iodine,  cannot  be  considered  a  great  objection  to  the  process.  A 
sample  of  resublimed  iodine  purchased  in  Liverpool  contained  0'60 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  A  sample  of  commercial  iodine  contained 
0*70  per  cent.  

Professor  Attfield  remarked  that  he  had  made  some  experiments 
on  the  best  means  of  estimating  water  in  iodine,  but  he  had  not 
come  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  believed  the  method 
adopted  by  those  who  used  iodine  tolerably  largely  was  to  expose 
a  given  weight  of  the  iodine  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  small  bell- 
jar  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  No  great  amonnt  of  iodine 
escaped,  and  the  loss  suffered  by  the  substance  represented  the 
amount  of  water  present.  That  was  a  crude  method,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  arrive  at  a  more  exact  one  on  the  lines  followed  by  Mr, 
Davies,  namely,  to  endeavour  to  find  some  metal  which  would  at, 
if  necessary,  a  high  temperature,  and  in  large  excess,  absorb  all  the 
iodine,  allowing  the  moisture  to  pass  off  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
be  collected  and  weighed.  Hitherto  he  had  found,  that  however 
large  the  excess  of  the  metal  might  be,  and  whatever  the  amount  of 
affinity  of  that  metal  for  iodine,  a  little  iodine  did  escape  along  with 
the  moisture,  and  gave  an  inaccurate  result.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Davies'  suggested  defect  in  the  process  followed,  namely,  that  a 
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lifctle  of  the  iodine  itself  escaped,  and  caused  the  percentage  of 
water  to  appear  too  high,  he  thought  many  samples  of  iodine  would 
give  a  loss  due  to  another  cause,  namely,  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  would  prohably  decompose  iodide  of  mercury  and  form 
sulphate  of  mercury,  an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  previously 
combined  with  the  mercury  passing  off. 

Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  was  surprised  to  hear  this  spoken  of  as  a 
new  process.  It  was  one  he  had  adopted  for  several  years ;  it  was 
first  suggested  by  BoUey,  and  would  be  found  in  Slater's  "  Com- 
mercial Analysis."  His  method  was  to  use  eight  times  the  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  to  use  it  dry ;  they  used  five  times  the  quantity, 
and  found  the  process  correct  to  O'l  per  cent.  It  was  also  rapid 
and  convenient.  Mr.  R.  R.  Talloch,  of  Glasgow,  used  zinc,  and 
had  kindly  sent  him  the  details  of  the  process  employed : — Place  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  iodine  in  a  weighed  platinum  capsule  or 
small  basin,  in  which  has  been  placed  a  weighed  quantity  (say 
twice  that  of  the  iodine)  of  zinc  sheet  clippings,  in  size  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  square ;  add  a  little  water  and  move  the  capsule 
and  contents  gently  about.  Immediately  the  iodine  acts  upon  the 
zinc,  the  first  small  portion  of  iodide  of  zinc  produced  dissolving 
the  free  iodine,  which  is  thus  presented  to  the  zinc  in  a  dissolved 
state.  The  fluid  by-and-by  becomes  colourless,  after  which  the 
contents  are  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue 
heated  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  taking  care  that  no  iodide  of 
zinc  is  volatilized,  which,  however,  is  not  easy.  With  the  clippings 
the  temperature  does  not  rise  beyond  control.  The  dry  residue 
which  remains  in  the  capsule  is  that  of  the  zinc  originally  added, 
phis  that  of  the  dry  iodine  which  has  combined  with  a  portion  of 
it. 

Professor  Tichborne  had  used  the  process  for  many  years,  and 
he  preferred  that  of  drying  over  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  small  bell-jar 
was  used  practically  the  process  became  correct,  or  nearly  so ;  the 
error  in  the  loss  of  the  iodine  would  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  size  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  iodine  was  dried.  As  regarded 
the  old  process  in  connection  with  mercury,  he  might  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  best  means  of  performing  that  would  be  to  use  a  large 
excess  of  mercury,  and  to  do  it  with  a  stopper  bottle,  shaking  it  up 
with  the  addition  of  alcohol.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  loss 
from  the  volatilization  of  the  iodine.  In  such  a  process  as  that 
detailed  in  the  experiment,  they  must  make  every  allowance,  and 
determine  separately  the  presence  of  bromine,  cyanogen,  etc. 

Mr.  Foster  observed  that  he  had  had  some  little  experience  in 
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the  estimation  of  iodine,  and  he  had  adopted  the  nsoal  method ;  tliat 
was  to  expose  a  weighed  quantity  of  iodine  over  sulphuric  acid  to 
which  some  iodine  had  been  previously  added,  observing  the  pre- 
caution of  having  a  very  limited  atmosphere  in  the  way  Professor 
Tichborne  had  pointed  out.  With  these  precautions  he  thought  the 
ordinary  process  met  the  requirements  of  manufacturers,  buyers, 
and  sellers.  The  other  processes,  ingenious  as  they  were,  scarcely 
met  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Dbap£S  asked  what  was  the  objection  to  tiie  use  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

Professor  Attfield  explained  that  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  furnished  a  very  good  process  when  there  were  no  other  sub- 
stances to  be  estimated. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Davies  for  his  paper. 


The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

THE  PEESENCE  OP  TANNIN  IN  GENTIAN  ROOT. 
Br  Edward  Davies,  F.I.C,  P.C.S. 

The  paper  on  this  subject  by  Professor  J,  M.  Maisch,  in  the 
American  Joui-twI  of  Pharmacy^  1876,  p.  117,  would  seem  to  have 
settled  the  question  of  the  presence  of  tannin  in  gentian  root  in  the 
negative.  The  researches  of  M.  Ville,  reported  in  the  Year-Book  of 
Pharmacy y  1877,  p.  217,  on  the  other  hand,  are  directly  contradic- 
tory in  their  result.  The  subject  thus  presents  some  interest,  both 
with  regard  to  the  fact  itself,  and  to  the  reason  of  the  discordant 
results  obtained  in  such  an  apparently  simple  matter.  My  first 
experiments  were  made  on  a  sample  of  ground  gentian  root.  A 
hot  infusion  was  first  made,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  this 
perfectly  clear,  an  infusion  was  made  with  cold  water.  This 
solution  gave  negative  results ;  gelatine  gave  a  very  faint  precipitate 
after  long  standing,  tartar  emetic  with  chloride  of  ammonium  gave 
no  precipitate,  and  ferric  chloride  only  produced  a  slight  darkening 
of  the  colour. 

This  appeared  decisive,  but  I  thought  it  better  to  teat  some  of  the 
unground  root.  A  piece,  which  probably  had  been  kept  some  time, 
was  thinly  sliced  and  digested  with  cold  water  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  solution  had  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  although  con- 
siderably less  material  had  been  used  than  in  the  previous  one,  it 
gave  a  decided  precipitate  with  gelatine.    I  then  obtained  a  quantity 
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of  roots  as  fresh  as  possible,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Evans,  Sons  &  Co.,  and  made  a  cold  infusion  of  the  sliced  root. 
In  the  liquid  obtained  gelatine  gave  a  decided  precipitate,  acetate 
of  cinchonine  a  large  precipitate,  tartar  emetic  small  precipitate, 
ferric  chloride  distinct  darkening  of  colour. 

This  result  was  so  decided  that  I  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 
approximate  determination  of  the  amount  of  tannin.  Making  use 
of  an  improvement  in  volumetric  analysis  made  by  Mr.  A.  Haddock 
(Ghemtcal  News,  1879,  April  10),  consisting  in  the  use  of  a  mirror 
instead  of  the  usual  black  glass  plat^e,  by  means  of  which  the 
faintest  tarbidity  is  shown,  whilst  the  effect  of  colour  is  eliminated, 
a  drop  of  the  clear  solution  of  the  gentian  root,  300  grains  in  3000 
of  water,  was  put  on  a  mirror,  a  drop  of  perfectly  clear  gelatine 
solation  added,  and  a  strong  turbidity  was  produced.  By  the  side 
of  this  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  tannin  was  placed,  and  gelatine 
added  to  it.  The  tannin  solution  was  diluted  until  the  turbidity  in 
the  two  drops  was  apparently  identical.  In  this  way  the  amount, 
of  tannin  was  estimated  at  0*08  per  cent.,  two  tests  agreeing  very 
closely. 

It  is  possible  that  this  trace  of  tannin  is  liable  to  decomposition 
when  the  root  is  powdered  and  so  exposed  to  oxidation ;  or  that  it 
is  not  a  constant  constituent  of  gentian  root.  Either  of  these 
suggestions,  if  correct,  will  explain  the  discrepancy  in  the  results 
obtained  by  competent  observers. 

The  small  quantity  contained  in  the  root  renders  its  isolation  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  until  it  can  be  so  separated  the  proof 
that  the  tannin  in  the  root  is  gallotannic  acid  is  only  partial.  So 
far  as  the  tests  show,  they  indicate  gallotannic  acid. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  author. 


The  next  paper  was  a  note  on — 

AMYLIC  ALCOHOL  AND  AMTLIC  NITRITE. 

By  D.  B.  Dott. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  anything  further  on  the  subject 
of  amylio  nitrite,  but  a  paper  which  has  appeared  in  the  ATnerican 
Journal  of  Pharmcuiy,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Greene,  containing  an  adverse 
criticism  of  my  contribution  to  the  work  of  last  year's  Conference, 
almost  necessitates  some  notice  on  my  part.    I  think  I  ought  to  say 
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at  the  ontset  that  Dr.  Greene  seems  somewhat  to  have  mistaken  the 
natare  and  scope  of  mj  paper.  It  was  intended  more  as  a  con- 
tribation  to  pharmacy  than  as  a  research  in  pnre  chemistry.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  same  gronnd 
as  last  year,  with  the  general  resnlt  of  substantiating  what  was  then 
said.  Dr.  Greene's  vague  allegation  of  inaccuracy  resolves  itself  on 
examination  into  three  points,  that  is  to  say,  I  stated  erroneously : — 

Ist.  That  amylic  alcohol  may  be  obtained  boiling  at  128M29°. 

2nd.  That  nitrite  of  amyl  does  not  distil  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture. 

3rd.  That  nitrite  of  amyl  decomposes  when  distilled. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  assertions,  I  have  now  proved  its 
accuracy  by  more  rigorous  experiment  than  was  formerly  applied. 
Fusel  oil  from  a  large  Scotch  distillery  was  rectified  at  first  roaghly 
in  a  capacious  flask,  the  [portion  passing  over  at  125^-135^  being 
retained.  This  was  then  distilled  from  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
repeatedly  rectified.  No  distillate  was  obtained  at  so  high  a  tem- 
perature as  132^.  If  any  small  quantity  of  that  boiling  point 
existed,  it  must  have  been  left  behind  in  the  syrupy  solution  of 
calcic  chloride.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
above-mentioned  fraction  distilled  at  128°-129°.  The  portion  ob- 
tained at  these  temperatures  was  rectified  at  129°,  but  even  after 
many  distillations  it  still  yielded  2  or  3  per  cent.,  passing  over  at 
128°.  This  liquid  was  mixed  with  caustic  baryta  and  agitated 
therewith  from  time  to  time.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  alcohol 
was  distilled  from  fresh  portions  of  baryta,  but  without  any  altera- 
tion in  the  boiling  point,  the  calcic  chloride  having  doubtless  com- 
pletely removed  the  water  originally  present.  The  liquid  obtained 
in  this  way  had  the  characteristic  odour  of  amylic  alcohol,  and 
possessed  the  specific  gravity  of  '814  at  60°  F.  A  quantity  of  it 
was  oxidized  by  means  of  potassic  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
the  alcohol  being  mixed  with  the  acid  and  the  mixture  dropped  into 
the  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  dichromate.  The  flask  contain- 
ing the  solution  was  attached  to  a  reversed  condenser,  and  the 
solution  gently  boiled  for  two  hours,  after  which  the  acid  was  dis- 
tilled ofl*.  The  distillate  was  neutralized  with  sodic  carbonate,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilled.  The  valeric  acid  obtained  was  equal  to  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  alcohol  used.  The  acid  was  converted  into  sodium  salt,  and 
the  solution  of  the  latter  mixed  with  soliition  of  argentic  nitrate. 
The  resulting  valerate  of  silver  was  washed  with  cold  water  and 
dried  in  an  exsiccator.    By  ignition — 
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6*170  gts.  gave    •        .    8-125  Ag.  »  51*78  per  cent. 
9085   „      „       .        .    4-666    „    -  51*85   „     „ 

Q^B^AgOt=  61*67    „      „     Ag. 

When  we  consider  this  result,  along  with  the  ciroumstance  that  the 
alcohol  in  question  yielded  a  prodact  by  the  action  of  nitrons  acid 
having  the  well-known  properties  of  amylic  nitrite,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  the  liquid  obtained  from  fusel  oil  at  129^  was 
amylio  alcohol.  This  is  said  with  all  the  more  confidence  that  my 
results  agree  exactly  with  those  of  Alexander  Pedler,  mentioned  in 
his  memoir  on  the  valerianic  acids  (Ghem,  Soc.  Joum,  [2],  vi.,  74). 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  apparatus  used,  both  in  distilling  the 
vilcohol  and  nitrite,  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Le  Bel  and 
Henninger,  described  and  figured  in  the  Oomptes  Eendus  (vol.  Ixziv.^ 
p.  480).  It  consisted  of  an  ordinary  three«bulb  condensing  tube, 
with  a  contraction  under  each  bulb,  so  that  the  ascending  vapours 
had  to  pass  through  portions  of  liquid  before  reaching  the  con- 
denser. 

We  come  now  to  the  seoond  statement  previously  referred  to,  viz., 
**  That  nitrite  of  amyl  does  not  distil  at  a  constant  temperature.*'  I 
never  affirmed  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  nitrite  of  constant 
boiling  point*  but  simply  that  I  had  found  it  impracticable  to  purify 
the  medicinal  nitrite  to  such  an  extent,  and  that  therefore  the  Phar- 
macopoeia test  of  a  liquid  boiling  at  96^  was  one  which  the  com- 
mercial  nitrate  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer.  How- 
ever, I  think  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  state  that  even  pure  amylio 
nitrate  does  not  distil  at  a  constant  temperature,  in  case  it  has  been 
prepared  from  the  128^-129°  alcohol.  A  quantity  of  the  nitrite  was 
prepared  by  passing  the  vapours  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
add  on  starch  through  amylic  alcohol  (B.  P.  128°-129'').  After 
saturation  with  the  gas,  the  liquid  was  of  a  bright  green  colour.  It 
was  agitated  with  water,  and  after  being  separated  therefrom  was 
shaken  up  with  anhydrous  sodic  carbonate.  The  product  was  now 
quite  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  *881.  On 
being  distilled  it  evolved  dense  red  fumes,  and  yielded  78  per  cent, 
between  95^  and  100^.  This  fraction  was  retained  and  shaken  up 
thrice  with  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  in  successive  portions^ 
and  then  with  dry  carbonate  before  being  rectified.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  distillation,  red  vapours  were  given  off,  and  the 
first  portions  of  distillate  were  strongly  acid.  The  fraction  95°-98° 
was  retained  and  re-distilled,  the  portion  coming  over  at  96^-97^ 
being  collected  apart.  Very  little  was  obtained  at  96°,  the  greater 
part  distilling  between  96°  and  97^.     Can  it  be  that  the  nitrites  cor- 
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responding  to  the  128°  and  129**  alcohols  boil  at  96®  and  97°  ?  After 
twelve  rectifications,  the  nitrite  had  diminished  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  original  product,  and  even  then  did  not  distil  entirely  at 
96^-97°,  the  last  three  rectifications  showing  no  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  the  correct  fraction.  When  this  resalt  is  considered, 
along  with  the  fact  that  the  amjlic  alcohol  had  been  rectified  sixteen 
times,  it  will  snrelj  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  amy. 
He  nitrite  of  nearly  constant  boiling  point,  and  that  snch  a  process 
is  out  of  the  question  for  a  pharmaceutical  preparation. 

Regarding  the  third  statement,  "  That  nitrite  of  amyl  decomposes 
when  distilled,"  I  certainly  think  that  a  very  fair  inference  from 
the  phenomena  observed.  If  a  liquid  which  has  been  washed  with 
an  alkaline  solution  until  quite  neutral  to  litmus  be  distilled,  and 
the  distillate  is  strongly  acid,  it  is  manifest  that  decomposition  baa 
occurred  ;  and  this  is  jast  what  takes  place  with  amylic  niti-ite,  at 
least  with  as  pare  a  preparation  as  I  have  examined.  In  the 
twelfth  rectification  red  inmes  were  evolved  at  first.  Of  course  it 
is  open  to  any  one  to  say  that  some  impurity  may  persistently  adhere 
to  the  nitrite,  which  former,  by  its  decomposition  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  may  evolve  nitrous  vapours.  That  may  be  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  prob- 
able ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be  the  case,  it  only  confirms  my 
original  assertion,  which  obviously  referred  to  medicinal  nitrite  of 
amyl  obtained  at  90^-100®,  and  not  to  a  compound  which  (as  then 
stated)  I  had  never  seen. 


The  President  said  the  paper  was  a  refutation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  author,  and  it  struck  him  that  Mr.  Dott  had 
succeeded  in  perfectly  establishing  his  case. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  could  to  a  great  extent  confirm  the  state- 
ments in  the  paper.  In  making  nitrite  of  amyl  he  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  one  or  two  of  the  points,  and  the  fact  of  its 
decomposition  by  constant  distillation  he  could  quite  confirm.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  statement  concerning  amyl  alcohol,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  question  that  it  had  a  constant  boiling 
point.  A  paper  read  a  year  ago  contained  another  point  which  he 
should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  was  that  nitrite  of  amyl  might 
have  a  higher  boiling  point  than  that  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  still  be  a  justifiable  and  good  pharmaceutical  product  for 
use ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  tbat,  and  thought  that  as  the  higher 
boiling  point  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  other  bodies,  like 
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nitrite  of  oftproyl,  the  nitrite  of  amjl  nsed  in  medicine  onght  not 
to  have  a  higher  boiling  point  than  that  iodioated  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Professor  Tichboane  alao  bore  testimony  to  the  deooraposition  of 
nitrite  of  amjl  in  distillation. 

Mr.  Abraham  said  in  these  experiments  one  or  two  degrees  of 
boiling  point  were  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Did  the 
the  experimentalists  take  cognizance  of  the  variation  in  barometric 
pressure,  for  half  an  inch  wonld  make  aboot  one  degree  variation  in 
the  boiling  point  P 

Mr.  Mackbnzib  asked  if  nitrite  of  amjl  became  decomposed  with 
keeping. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  perhaps  it  wonld  keep  any  length  of  time 
if  properly  preserved ;  still  it  was  qaestionable  whether  it  was  as 
good  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  as  at  the  end  of  one. 

Mr.  Natlob  maintained  that  it  could  not  be  kept  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  that  he  had  known  it  turn  acid  when  kept  at  a 
low  temperature. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Williams,  it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Naylor  that  the 
specimen  spoken  of  had  not  been  redistilled. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Dott  for  his  paper. 


The  following  paper  was  then  read  on, — 

THE  QELATTNIZATION  OF  TINCTURE   OP   KINO  WITH 
A  POSSIBLE  REMEDY  FOR  ITS  PREVENTION. 

By  Thos.  H.  Bamford. 

One  of  the  very  subjects  discussed  at  the  evening  meetings  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  on  its  institution  was  the  gelatinization  of 
tincture  of  kino,  introduced  by  Dr.  Redwood,  and  the  general 
opinion  expressed  was,  that  this  tincture  kept  best  in  small  corked 
bottles  in  preference  to  large  stoppered  and  partially  filled  bottles. 
However  this  may  be,  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
dispenser,  which  would  be  greatly  aggravated  if  the  tincture  was  a 
more  popular  one  with  prescribers. 

In  the  majority  of  establishments,  along  with  other  seldom- used 
preparations,  it  lies  on  a  shelf  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  and  on 
the  second  or  third  occasion  of  its  being  required,  it  is  usually  found 
to  have  become  consolidated  into  a  stiffish,  translucent,  pinkish 
jelly,  very  elegant  in  appearance,  bearing  as  it  does  a  tolerable  re- 
semblance to  red  currant  jelly,  but  altogether  useless  as  a  medicine. 
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Then,  if  the  dispenser  be  inexperienced  and  nnaccnstomed  to  this 
phenomenon,  he  begins  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  hope  of  in- 
dacing  the  fickle  tincture  to  assume  its  normal  condition  ;  the 
agency  of  heat  and  the  addition  of  more  spirit  will  sometimes 
induce  it  to  leave  the  bottle,  but  hardly  in  a  state  of  eolation,  and 
in  this  condition  it  should  never  be  need  by  the  oonscientions  phar- 
macist, since  it  would  altogether  fail  in  its  action  on  the  patient,  as  in 
passing  into  the  gelatinous  condition  it  likewise  loses  its  astringency. 

Pereira,  in  the  article  on  kino  in  his  ''  Materia  Medica,"  dismisses 
the  fact  in  a  brief  sentence,  and  accounts  for  it  as  follows  : — "  It  is 
said  that  by  keeping  this  tincture  has,  in  some  instances,  become 
gelatinous  and  lost  its  astringency.  When  this  occurred,  probably 
the  Botany  Bay  kino  (the  inspissated  juice  of  the  EucaJ^tus  resits 
if  era)  had  been  employed." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  inferior  specimens  of  kino  will 
account  for  the  deterioration  of  the  tincture,  as  I  have  seen  samples 
of  all  kinds,  made  expressly  and  kept  nnder  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  fail  entirely  as  regards  their 
keeping  qualities,  and  the  experience  of  any  practical  dispenser  will 
bear  out  the  statement  that  nine  out  of  ten  tinctures  of  this  gum 
will  pass  into  the  gelatinous  condition  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  1842  is  the  above-named  paper, 
entitled,  "  The  Gelatinization  of  Tincture  of  Kino,"  and  in  this  Dr. 
lied  wood  states  states  as  his  opinion  that  the  change  is  dependent 
on  the  conversion  of  the  tannin  into  a  partially  insoluble  substance, 
ulmic  acid  ;  and  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  after  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  a  general  opinion  was  expressed  that  this  change  was 
expedited  by  the  contact  of  atmospheric  air  in  partially  filled  bottles. 
Mesars.  Bell,  Morson,  Ince,  and  other  well-known  pharmacists,  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
to  its  storage  rather  than  preparation  were  we  to  look  for  the 
means  of  combating  its  unfortunate  peculiarity.  A  somewhat  pro- 
tracted acquaintance  with  a  sample  kept  in  an  unusual  manner 
convinced  me  that  I  had  at  last  seen  a  perfect  panacea  for  this 
failing.  The  sample  in  question  has  now  been  kept  in  its  present 
position  (this  is  written  from  notes  made  in  1876)  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  and  is  to  all  appearances  as  good  as  on  the  day 
it  was  received  into  stock.  It  was  placed  in  an  ordinary  quart 
stoppered  round,  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  necessarily  taken  up 
and  dusted  every  morning,  and  consequently  was  well  shaken  every 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  bottle  was  likewise  covered  with  blue  paper 
so  as  to  perfectly  exclude  the  light.     The  bottle  was  never   full 
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(possibly  now  there  are  8* ounces  in  a  40-onnce  bottle),  so  that  it 
bas  always  been  in  contact  with  air.  When  it  is  stated  that  it  was 
procured  from  a  London  drug  house  some  time  between  1862  and 
1864,  and  has  been  in  its  present  position  since  that  time,  all  that  is 
known  of  its  history  has  been  told.  My  ad  Wee  to  any  druggist  who 
has  been  troubled  with  this  tincture  is  to  remove  his  stock  of  it  into 
a  position  where  it  must  necessarily  get  a  daily  shaking  (that  is 
amongst  the  bottles  which  are  dusted  daily),  and  also  coat  the  bottle 
with  blue  paper. 

As  during  fifteen  years'  experience  this  is  the  only  tincture  of 
kino  I  have  seen  keep  for  twelve  months,  I  am  convinced  that  1  have 
brought  a  remedy  to  the  notice  of  the  British  pharmacist. 

P.S.  (1879) — The  experience  above  recorded  has  received  strong 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a  fresh  supply  was  obtained  three 
years  ago  from  a  local  (Liverpool)  house,  and  turned  into  the  same 
bottle,  and  remains  to  this  present  day  in  as  good  a  condition  as  on 
the  day  of  its  reception  into  stock. 


Mr.  Umnet  thought  before  this  question  could  be  finally  settled, 
experimenters  must  operate  upon  authentic  specimens  of  kino. 
They  had  three  distinct  varieties  that  occasionally  appeared  in  com- 
merce. The  official  kino,  the  product  of  Pterocarpus  marsupiumy  of 
the  East  Indies,  the  kino  from  Tteroca/rptis  erinacetis,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian, or  encalyptas  kino,  from  the  Eucali/pfus  resinifera.  (See 
Hanbury's  "  Pharmacographia.")  Any  one  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  drug  warehouses  of  London,  where  these  imports  were  shown 
previous  to  sale,  was  able,  after  a  little  practice,  to  distinguish  one 
kino  from  another  by  tasting  and  observing  the  effect  upon  the 
palate  and  saliva. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said  he  had  had  great  experience  in  the  use  of 
kino,  and  had  no  faith  whatever  in  shaking  it. 

Mr.  Mabtindalb  was  of  opinion  that  much  depended  upon  the 
age  of  the  kino,  as  to  whether  it  was  astringent  or  not. 

Mr.  CoTTRELL  paid  the  London  houses  a  high  compliment  for 
great  intelligence  and  probity,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  some 
of  the  samples  of  kino  sent  out  were  not  perfectly  pure. 

Mr.  Bengeb  referred  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  EUinor  at 
the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  1873,  in  which  a  liquor 
was.  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  tincture  of  kino.  If  he 
remembered  rightly,  Mr.  Groves  on  that  occasion  expressed  the 
opinion  that  old  kino  yielded  a  tincture  liable  to  pectization,  whilst 
that  which  was  fresh  did  not. 
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Hr.  Long  thooght  the  sabject  of  tmctoxe  of  kino  a  very  interest- 
ing  one.  From  the  immenae  range  of  remedies  thej  had  to  contend 
with,  there  were  difficalties  in  keeping  all  their  preparations  in  a 
proper  state  nnless  thej  had  a  very  large  practice,  and  he  thon^rht 
as  new  remedies  were  introduced  that  old  and  nsdess  remedies 
should  be  knocked  out. 

Mr.  Hassblbt  said  he  had  been  familiar  with  kino  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  only  recently  had  he  seen  a  specimen  of  it  gelatinized. 

Mr.  Greenish  said  in  a  paper  on  this  snbject  introduced  nearly 
forty  years  ago  by  Professor  Bedwood,  the  same  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  as  now  had  to  be  contended  with.  He  hoped  it 
would  occupy  a  place  upon  the  blue  paper  of  the  Gonferencey  and 
that  some  pharmacist  capable  of  undertaking  the  subject  would 
ascertain  whether  gelatinization  depeoded  upon  a  particular  kino 
or  upon  the  age  of  the  kino. 

Mr.  Ghippebfisld  said  he  had  never  known  any  tincture  of  kino 
that  had  not  gelatinized  sooner  or  later,  from  the  fact  he  supposed 
that  it  had  been  kept  a  somewhat  unusually  loug  time. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Abbahaji  stated  that  he  had  known  tincture  of  kino 
for  fifteen  years,  and  he  had  never  seen  it  gelatinize.  The  only 
difficulty  he  had  had  with  it  was  that  it  wedged  the  stoppers  of  the 
bottles.  To  provide  for  this  in  their  establishment  there  were  two 
bottles,  one  a  standard  bottle  which  was  placed  on  the  ordinary 
shelves  and  with  the  other  bottles,  dasted  and  consequently  shaken 
once  a  week,  and  another  a  bottle  which  was  kept  in  the  back  part 
of  the  shop,  and  which  was  shaken  perhaps  not  once  in  two  months. 
The  contents  of  both  bottles  were  made  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  variety  of  kino,  and  both  kept  equally  well.  The  gentleman 
whose  paper  they  had  listened  to,  before  he  suggested  remedies 
should  have  been  quite  sure  that  what  he  used  was  really  B.P. 
tincture  of  kino. 

Mr.  PfiESTON  stated  that  their  tincture  of  kino  had  gelatinized 
once  in  seventeen  years,  and  he  believed  that  was  caused  by  the 
stopper  of  the  bottle  having  become  a  little  loose. 

Mr.  Bobbins  had  known  tinctare  of  kino  for  some  time,  and  only 
once  had  he  known  it  gelatinize. 

Mr.  Savage  gave  his  experience  with  the  tincture,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  at  one  establishment  it  had  gelatinized,  and  at  the 
other  it  had  not,  but  had  kept  exceedingly  well.  The  little  that 
had  gelatinized  had  been  put  carefully  away  in  a  cupboard ;  the 
one  that  had  kept  well  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  dusted 
every  day. 
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Mr.  Ellinob  said  he  had  ordered  kino  from  different  houses,  and 
the  tincture  made  from  some  of  them  would  gelatinize,  and  that 
made  from  others  would  not.  That  which  tinged  saliva  was  the 
best  kind,  and  it  never  gelatinized  aa  far  as  his  experience  went.  He 
had,  in  a  paper  read  at  Bradford,  recommended  the  substitution  of 
a  liquor  containing  glycerine  in  the  place  of  the  tinotare,  the  object 
of  which  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aroid  the  use  of  spirit,  but  he 
had  somewhat  modified  his  opinion  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Brady 
haying  then  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  glycerine 
sometimes  affected  the  characteristic  property  of  astringents.  He 
had  observed  in  the  Journal  two  recommendations  for  the  use  of 
glycerine  in  preparing  the  tincture,  one  preferring  double  the 
quantity  of  glycerine  to  be  added  to  the  other,  bat  he  thought  they 
should  be  careful  before  altering  a  Pharmacopceia  formula.  If 
necessary  at  all  to  add  glycerine,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  to 
effect  the  object  should  be  ascertained. 

Dr.  Stmbs  remarked  that  he  had  only  met  with  tincture  of  kino 
that  had  gelatinized  once,  and  he  did  not  believe  its  gelatinization  was 
so  common  as  was  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Bamford  had  suggested 
a  remedy  in  the  keeping  rather  than  in  the  preparation,  but  his 
own  opinion  was  that  the  real  remedy  was  in  the  preparation  itself. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  appeared  to  be 
effectual,  but  it  remained  to  be  proved  whether  it  affected  preju- 
dicially the  as tri agency  of  the  tinctui*e. 

Mr.  Leb  said  he  had  known  tincture  of  kino  to  keep  for  years 
in  a  fluid  transparent  condition  when  exposed  to  a  strong  light  and 
frequently  removed. 

The  Prbsidbnt,  in  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to 
Mr.  Bamford  for  his  paper,  said  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  remedy 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  management  of  the  preparation  as  in  the 
selection  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed. 


The  Conference  then  adjourned  for  luncheon,  and  upon  resuming 
the  first  paper  read  was  on — 


ANHYDROUS  AIR  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 

By  G.  a.  Kbtworth,  F.C.S. 

Some  time  since  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  great  pain  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  tension  in  various  morbid  conditions.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  air  artificially  dried  and  heated,  and  so  made 
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an  energetic  absorbent  of  moiBtnre,  wonld  give  relief  bj  causing 
shrinking  of  the  parts.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case.  Frequent 
opportunities  were  presented  of  observing  this  effect  upon  a 
cancerous  growth  affecting  the  hand,  with  moist  fetid  surface.  The 
jet  was  applied  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  and  caused  cessation  of 
pain  for  some  eight  hours,  ensuring  a  good  night's  rest.  After  the 
application  the  surface  presented  a  dried,  shrivelled  appearance. 
The  loss  of  pain  and  stiffness  was  well  marked  and  repeatedly 
verified.  Anhydrous  air  as  a  mechanical  anodyne  may  therefore 
prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  therapeutic  armoury.  The  medical 
practitioner  may  see  fit  to  apply  it  to  gouty  and  edematous  swell- 
ings, to  inflamed  surfaces,  to  indolent  ulcers  and  intractable  wouods 
with  a  view  to  promote  healing  by  desiccation,  and  to  various 
tumours  and  cancerous  growths  to  relieve  the  pain  and  if  possible 
check  their  increase.  The  apparatus  I  employed  consisted  of  an 
eprouvette  of  glass,  containing  fragments  of  calcic  chloride,  through 
which  large  volumes  of  air  were  driven  by  means  of  a  foot  bellows 
of  the  Fletcher  type.  The  exit  end  of  the  eprouvette  was  connected 
by  india-rubber  tubing  with  an  iron  tube  three  feet  in  length,  with 
a  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  having  a  spirit  lamp  burning  beneath 
the  centre,  and  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  attached  to  the 
extremity  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  current.  In  this  manner 
a  stream  of  dried  air  heated  to  100^  F.  could  be  maintained.  A 
plug  of  cotton  wool  inserted  within  the  entrance  tube  to  the 
eprouvette  acts  as  a  filter  when  the  jet  is  applied  to  unsound  skin. 
The  air  might  (if  desirable)  be  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid  or 
other  volatile  substance  by  introdncing  a  portion  with  the  wool. 
Large  volumes  of  air  must  be  used  and  for  a  considerable  time 
(sometimes  several  hours)  in  order  to  produce  sensible  effects.  If 
the  process  should  be  found  useful  in  medical  practice,  dispensing 
chemists  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  apparatus  on 
hire.  An  economical  form  of  it  will  be  supplied  by  the  usual 
dealers  in  pharmaceutical  apparatus.  If  used  in  hospitals  on  a  large 
scale,  a  small  gas  engine  or  hydraulic  motor  could  be  adjusted  in 
•order  to  drive  large  bellows  or  a  fan  wheel,  the  eprouvette  being 
of  increased  dimensions  and  the  spirit  lamp  replaced  by  a  Bunsen 
flame.  The  addition  of  india-rubber  gas  bags  and  pressure  boards 
or  other  methods  of  compression  can  be  made  if  increased  force  to 
the  jet  is  required;  It  may  be  remembered  that  warm  dry  air  has 
long  been  observed  to  promote,  and  cold  air  to  retard  the  healing  of 
wounds.  Anhydrous  air,  though  not  a  caustic  in  the  usual  sense, 
shares  with  such  substances  a  certain  power  of  disintegEation  by  its 
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affinity  for  moistore.  The  Michel  process,  introduced  in  Paris  for 
removing  tnmonis,  consisted  in  the  application  of  a  paste  of  asbestos 
and  salphoric  acid,  the  latter  effecting  destruction  by  absorbing 
moistnre.     Caustic  potash,  soda,  and  lime  act  in  the  same  manner. 

The  effect  of  nitric  acid  is  due  partly  to  this  and  to  its  power  of 
oxidation.  Anhydrous  air  is,  however,  free  from  the  dangers  and 
objections  which  attach  to  the  use  of  these  energetic  chemical 
agents. 


Mr.  Key  worth's  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Benger. 
There  was  no  discussion  on  this  paper,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  the  writer. 


The  next  paper  was  on — 

SAPONINE  FROM  THE  BASK  OF  QUILLAIA  SAPONARIA. 

By  H.  Collibb, 

Teacher  of  Pharmacy  at  Ouy*8  Hospital, 

One  of  the  subjects  on  the  list  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference 
for  investigation  is  Quiliaia  bark,  its  chemical  composition,  pro- 
perties, and  uses.  This  bark  had  been  under  my  notice  for  some 
time  before  the  issue  of  this  list,  but  as  my  chief  aim  has  been  to 
determine  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  saponaceous  principle 
which  it  contains,  I  have  adopted  the  above  title  for  my  paper.  I 
have  been  assisted  in  my  endeavours  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Scard,  F.C.S., 
chemical  assistant  to  Dr.  Pavy,  F.B.8.,  Guy's  Hospital,  to  whose 
practical  chemical  knowledge  I  am  indebted  for  the  various  analyses 
of  saponine  which  I  am  able  to  lay  before  you.  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  subject ;  in  fact,  what  I  have  to  say  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  investigation  of  saponine.  I  have 
obtained  some  results  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  steps 
of  progress  towards  the  goal,  but  nevertheless  there  remain  many 
points  which  are  still  obscure. 

A  principle  which  makes  a  froth  with  water,  similar  to  that  formed 
by  ordinary  soap,  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Although  generally  known  as  saponine,  from  its  original 
source,  Saponaria  officinalis^  it  has  other  names  according  to  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  All  these  saponaceous  principles 
may  be  one  and  the  same  substance,  modified  perhaps  by  the 
''impurities  belonging  to  its  extraction.      Saponine   has  been  the 
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object  of  nnmerons  investigaiions,  but  most  diBoordant  results  have 
been  published  respeoting  it  bj  different  experimenters.  Thus 
Bnssj,  Henry,  Pb'sson,  and  O^erbeck,  state  it  to  be  a  white,  non- 
crystalline, friable  powder.  Bochleder  and  Schwartz  that  it  is 
colourless,  and  Quevenne  that  it  is  yellowish  white.  Again,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  and  Plisson  it  is  inodorous,  whilst  Qaevenne 
asserts  that  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  Sharling  that  the 
aqueous  solution  has  a  repulsive  odour.  There  is  also  a  great 
difference  in  the  formulsB  assigned  to  saponine.  According  to 
Bochleder  and  Schwartz  it  is  C^  H^q  Oj^,  Overbeck  G^  H^g  Ogo.  and 
Bolley  G30  H59  O24.  Before  proceeding  any  further  with  the  con- 
sideration of  saponine,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  source,  character,  and  microscopic  appearance  of 
quillaia  bark.  The  following  description  is  from  the  "  Treasury  of 
Botany,"  part  ii.,  952 : — "  Quillaia  saponaria,  quillaia  or  cullay  of 
the  Chilians,  is  a  tree  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  with  smooth, 
shining,  short  stalked,  oval  leaves,  and  usually  terminal  white 
flowers.  Its  bark,  called  quillaia,  or  soap  bark,  is  rongh  or  dark 
coloured  externally,  bat  consisfcing  of  numerous  regular  whitish  or 
yellowish  layers,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  other  mineral  matters.  It  is  rich  in  saponine,  a  vegetable  soap 
principle,  and  on  this  account  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  washing  clothes,  two  ounces  of  the  bark  being  sufficient  to  wash 
a  dress.  lib  is  also  said  to  remove  all  spots  or  stains,  and  to  impart 
a  remarkable  lustre  to  wool,  and  it  is  used  to  wash  the  hair,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  powdered  between  stones,  then  rubbed  with  the 
hands  in  water,  making  a  foam  like  soap.''  The  coi^z  quillaic 
which  I  have  examined  consisted  of  heavy  flat  or  slightly  curved 
pieces,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length,  four  to  eight 
inches  in  breadth,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  outer  bark  had  been  removed;  there  were,  however,  a  few 
scattered  pieces  still  remaining.  Le  Boeuf,  who  described  the 
colour  of  the  tincture  he  obtained  as  "d'une  couleur  orang^e 
fonc^"  no  doubt  employed  the  bark  without  removing  the  remain, 
ing  outside  portions.  Now,  this  is  an  important  matter,  as  this 
outer  bark  contains  a  colouring  principle  which  contaminates  the 
saponine.  In  all  my  experiments  I  have  operated  upon  a  bark 
from  which  every  portion  of  outside  layer  had  been  removed  by 
planing  and  the  use  of  the  chisel.  The  tincture  from  this  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reduce  the  bark  to  coarse 
powder,  if  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture,  and  although  it  may  easily  be  separated  into  layers,  it  is 
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not  friable.  It  is  ratber  an  unpleasant  sabstance  to  powder,  the 
tine  dnat  which  arises  causing  a  great  amount  of  coughing  and 
sneezing.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  an  opaque  longitudinal 
section  of  the  bark,  with  one  inch  object  glass  and  oblique  light, 
gives  a  generel  view  of  the  woody  tissue,  upon  and  among  which 
lie  large  crystals  of  what  are  undoubtedly  oxalate  of  calcium,  as 
they  are  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  but  are  dissolved  without  any 
effervescence  by  hydrochloric.  A  longitudinal  transparent  section, 
peurt  of  which  is  stained  with  analine,  shows  principally  the  woody 
fibre  with  crystals  lying  about.  In  the  coloured  section  some 
cellular  tissue  may  be  observed,  and  a  few  resinoid-looking  bodies 
of  a  brown  colour.  I  have  one  section  here  which  is  made  in  a 
part  where  the  resinoid  bodies  are  chiefly  deposited.  These  are 
somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they 
consist  of  saponine  with  impurities,  giving  them  a  brown  colour. 
The  bark  igoites  very  readily,  and  during  combustion  gives  off  an 
aromatic  odour  somewhat  resembling  cedar  wood.  It  yields  11*8 
per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate ;  there 
is  also  a  trace  of  iron. 

Henry  and  Boutron-Charland  were,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
investigated  quillaia  bark  and  separated  its  saponaceous  matter, 
whieh  they  described  as  an  acrid  principle.  The  method  they 
adopted  was  to  boil  the  aqueous  extract  with  water,  filter  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  the  saponine  which  fell  down  on  cooling  and  con- 
centration was  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  with  aid  of  animal 
charcoal.  I  have  prepared  saponine  by  this  method,  but  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  it  pure ;  it  would  persistently  remain  brown  after 
all  treatment.  The  best  process  is  that  of  Le  Boeaf,  which  consists 
in  boiling  the  Imrk  with  84  per  cent,  alcohol,  filtering  at  the  boiling 
point,  and  upon  cooling  the  saponine  deposits.  It  is  purified  by 
washing  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  principle  of  the  above  process 
is  that  saponine  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  rectified  spirit  than  in 
cold,  so  that  the  excess  deposits  upon  cooling,  leaving  above  a 
saturated  solution  of  saponine  with  colouring  and  other  matters. 
This  tincture  upon  evaporation  yields  2^24  per  cent,  of  solid  residue. 
The  first  saponine  I  obtained  by  this  process,  after  thorough  wash- 
ing with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  drying  over  a  water  bath,  was  a 
white,  friable,  amorphous  mass.  There  were  some  portions,  however, 
which  were  not  white  but  of  a  decided  brown  colour,  and  there 
appeared  an  oily  stain  upon  the  filter  paper  round  the  edge  of  the 
saponine.  I  found  it  to  be  very  solable  in  water,  but  ether,  chloro- 
form,  benzol,  carbon  bisulphide  appeared  to  have  no  effect  in 
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dissolviDg  it.  A  portion  heated  on  platinam  foil  bornt  Yery  easily, 
and  a  white  ash  remained.  This  was  insoluble  in  water,  bat 
dissolved  at  once  with  considerable  effervescence  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  platinum  wire  dipped  into  this  solution  and  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bnnsen  burner  produced  a  very  well  marked  red  colour. 
The  acid  solution  neutralized  with  liq.  ammonisB  gave  on  the 
addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic 
but  dissolved  hy  hydrochloric  acid.  An  examination  for  other 
bodies  gave  negative  results,  so  that  the  ash  of  saponine  is  composcni 
entirely  of  calcium  carbonate.  Now  Bolley's  saponine  contained 
1  per  cent,  of  ash,  ttnd  one  sample  examined  by  Rochleder  and 
Schwartz  contained  4  3  per  cent.  These  investigators  are,  I  believe, 
the  only  persons  who  mention  anything  about  an  ash.  This  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  my  saponiiLe  contained  an  ash  was  the 
result  of  a  preliminary  examination  before  submitting  it  to  analysis ; 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  the  amount  before  proceeding. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  ignite  the  saponine  in  a  platinum  dish ; 
when  the  carbonaceous  residue  had  become  quite  white  it  was 
cooled  and  moistened  with  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  again  heated  gently  to  expel  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  ash  was  thus  weighed  as  carbonate :  *49  of  saponine 
yielded  '0195  of  ash  carbonated  as  described,  which  gave  3*979  per 
cent.  I  could  not  regard  this  saponine  as  a  pure  substance.  It 
had  been  most  carefully  prepared  according  to  the  process  given 
by  Le  BoBuf,  but  the  oily  stain  on  the  filter  paper  upon  which  the 
saponine  had  been  dried,  and  the  brownish  tinge  t>f  some  of  it  were 
BO  many  indications  of  impurities.  It  was  necessary  for  me,  there- 
fore,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  the  nature  of  the  im- 
purities associated  with  saponine,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  a  pure 
specimen  in  order  to  determine  the  formula  of  it. 

I  have  worked  upon  three  different  lots  of  bark  obtained  at 
various  periods,  and  the  saponine  prepared  from  all  of  them  upon 
ignition  left  an  ash  consisting  of  x»lcium  carbonate : — 

Saponine  from  let  bark      .    3*979  per  cent,  of  ash. 
2nd    ,.        .    3-904 
„  3rd     „        .    3*843        „        „ 

The  saponine  prepared  by  boiling  watery  extract  of  bark  with 
rectified  spirit  and  deposition  on  cooKng  contained  4"^7  per  cent,  of 
ash. 

It  is  a  question  in  what  state  the  calcium -exists  in  saponine;  from 
its  mode  c^  extraction  and  af^r  treatment  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
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suppose  thafc  the  calciam  oxalate  existing  in  the  bark  had  been  dis- 
solved ont  with  the  saponine,  and  then  appeared  in  the  ash  as 
carbonate.  The  fact  that  the  saponine  from  different  specimens  of 
bark  should  yield  snch  nearly  equal  amounts  of  ash  is  very  strong 
evidence  that  saponine  from  quillaia  bark  is  a  calcium  salt.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  saponine  free  from  calcium,  bat  up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  stated  by  Rochleder  and 
V.  Payr  that  baryta  water  added  to  a  strong  watery  solution  of 
saponine  precipitates  saponine  baryta,  and  that  the  white  precipitate 
washed  with  baryta  water,  dissolved  in  water  and  then  G  O9  passed 
through  the  solution,  gives  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  separates 
out,  and  after  its  removal  the  saponine  may  be  precipitated  by  ether- 
alcohol.  My  saponine  threw  down  a  brown  gelatinous  precipitate 
with  the  baryta;  which  did  not  appear  to  dissolve  in  water,  and 
C  O3  produoed  no  effect  in  the  filtrate  from  the  digestion  of  the 
barium  precipitate.  I  next  tried  precipitating  a  watery  solution  of 
saponine  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate,  which  was  a 
very  gelatinous  one,  after  washing,  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution  for 
several  hours.  No  precipitate  was  produced,  but  simply  a  black 
coloured  liquid,  which  upon  dilution  with  water  formed  a  clear  dark 
brown  solution.  Afterwards,  ^to  a  similar  solution  of  saponine  in 
water,  I  added  oxalic  acid  until  the  liquid  was  distinctly  acid.  It 
was  then  laid  aside  for  several  days,  by  which  time  the  bottom  of 
the  beaker  was  covered  with  a  white  pi-ecipitate  of  calciam  oxalate. 
The  clear  supernatant  liquid  was  decanted  and  then  neutralized 
with  barium  carbonate.  It  was  impossible  to  filter  quite  bright, 
and  so  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  clear  upper  liquid,  which  I  hoped  was  nothing  but  sapo- 
nine in  solution,  was  drawn  off  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
the  result  was  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  which  upon  ignition  left 
some  amount  of  ash  in  which  barium  was  present.  I  next  turned 
my  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  tincture  from  which  the 
saponine  had  been  deposited  upon  cooling.  I  considered  that,  as 
this  tincture  was  only  a  solution  of  impure  saponine,  a  knowledge 
of  its  composition  might  suggest  the  purification  of  the  saponine. 
The  tincture  evaporated  over  a  water  bath  left  a  soft  reddish  brown 
sticky  extract.  This  was  digested  with  washed  ether  for  some 
days ;  by  this  treatment  it  lost  much  of  its  colour,  but  still  retained 
its  tenacious  character.  The  ethereal  sokition  was  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  when  mixed  with  water  became  opaque,  and  after  a  short 
time  a  fatty  <natt«r  appeared  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.    If 
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hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  water  were  employed,  the  fatty  sub- 
stance at  once  separated  in  the  form  of  distinct  lumps  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  These  were  not  dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  and  no  change  of  colour  was  produced  on  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  alcoholic  mixture.  Upon  evaporating  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, a  soft  oily  sobetanoe  remained,  which  imparted  a  permanent 
grefl«y  stain  to  white  paper ;  it  was  insolable  in  water  and  alcohol, 
bat  readily  dissolved  by  benzol.  It  was  unaffected  by  alkalies  or 
diluted  acids.  A  similar  oily  matter  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
tincture  quillaia  to  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After 
standing  for  some  time  a  yellowish  precipitate  separates  which, 
collected  upon  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  water,  dissolves  entirely 
in  ether,  and  this  solution  upon  evaporation  gives  this  oily  residue. 
If  washed  ether  be  added  to  the  tincture,  this  oily  principle  is  also 
pi*ecipitated  together  with  saponine.  In  this  case  the  precipitate, 
after  being  well  washed  with  rectified  spirit  and  then  dried  over  a 
water  bath,  is  resolved  into  an  oily  duid  which  soaks  through  the 
filter.  The  extract,  after  being  treated  with  ether  as  above,  was 
then  digested  with  absolute  alcohol  for  a  week  ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  alcohol  had  acquired  a  reddish  brown  tint,  and  the  extract 
had  become  a  grey  amorphous  powder  entirely  devoid  of  stickiness. 
The  alcoholic  solution,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
heated,  became  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  which  was  changed  to  a 
dark  olive-green  by  alkalies  and  restored  again  by  the  addition  of 
acid.  The  residual  extract  treated  with  water  dissolved  entirely, 
and  appeared  to  be  only  impure  saponine.  I  had  thus  acquired 
two  facts:  that  the  impurities  present  in  precipitated  saponine  were 
an  oily  matter  soluble  in  ether,  and  a  colouring  principle  soluble  in 
alcohol. .  It  would  be  necessary  therefore  only  to  treat  with  alcohol 
and  ether  in  order  to  obtain  pure  saponine.  But  this  had  been  the 
method  of  purification  always  adopted,  and  I  have  never  obtained 
saponine  without  a  marked  oily  stain  upon  the  filter  paper,  and 
more  or  less  brown  colour.  I  tried  digestion  with  alcohol  and  ether 
for  several  days,  but  the  product  was  still  impure.  At  last,  after 
numerous  experiments,  I  found  that  by  boiling  the  saponine  in  rec- 
tified spirit,  filtering  at  a  boiling  heat,  allowing  the  precipitate  to 
settle  by  cooling,  and  digesting  this  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether, 
that  a  much  whiter  product  was  the  result;  it  still,  however,  gave  a 
red  rolour  when  heated  with  rectified  spirit  and  hydrochloric  a<ud. 
The  saponine  of  which  the  analysis  is  given  was  purified  as  above, 
but  the  solution,  deposition,  and  digestion  were  repeated  a  second 
time.     It  was  a  white  amorphous  substance,  and  the  filter  upon 
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'which  it  had  been  dried  presented  no  appearance  of  any  oil  stain, 
and  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
upon  heating  no  red  colour  was  prodi^ced.  I  thus  believed  it  to  be 
a  perfectly  pure  specimen  of  qnillaia  bark  saponine.  It  contained 
4'13  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  is  higher  than  that  yielded  by  the  other 
saponines  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  subjected  to  so 
thorough  a  process  of  purification.  Now  the  saponine  obtained  from 
the  watery  extract  gave  4'37  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  corresponds 
more  closely  to  the  amoant  obtained  from  purified  saponine.  I  can 
say  in  explanation  of  this  that  the  last  sample  being  free  from  oily 
matter  would  yield  a  higher  percentage  of  ash,  and  that  the  product 
from  the  watery  extract  probably  yielded  no  oil,  as  this  is  not  sol- 
uble in  water,  so  that  its  ash  approaches  more  closely  that  of  pure 
saponine. 

The  absence  of  this  oily  impurity  made  a  perceptible  difference 
in  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  last  sample  of  saponine 
compared  with  the  first  in  which  it  was  present.  Now,  this  has  an 
important  bearing,  for  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  first 
saponine  I  prepared  and  submitted  to  analysis  was  49*31  per  cent., 
and  this  corresponds  closely  to  the  amounts  given  in  the  published 
analyses :  thus — 

Bochieder  and  Schwartz  .  .    52*17  per  cent. 

Overbook 47-64      ,, 

BoUey 49-54      „ 

Bochieder  and  V.  Payr              .        .    52.97      „ 
Busay 50*00      „ 

It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  these  saponines  containing  snch 
a  high  amoant  of  carbon  were  not  pure,  and  that  the  different 
results  are  owing  to  various  degrees  of  purity  of  the  sample  ex- 
amined. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  pure  saponine  : — 

Calculated  from  tp«„«  j 

formula  (0.  H„  0,)io  Ca  O.  *^®°^°- 

C           .        43-63 43-51 

H          .          8-88 8-88 

O                   45-23 46-30 

CaO     .          2-26        .....  2-31 

100-00  10000 

Deducting  the  Ca  O,  the  percentage  composition  runs  as  follows  : 
0        .  44-53 

H       .  909 

0         .        .        46-38 

100-00 
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Correflponding  to  the  fominla  C^  H^g  O7,  wbioh  requires — 


c 

4462 

H        . 

909 

0 

46-29 

100-00 

Considering  the  large  number  of  atoms  in  combination  with  one 
of  lime,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  lime  is  simply  nnited  with  the 
saponine,  and  that  it  does  not  displace  any  hydrogen  or  compound 
radical ;  therefore  we  should  be  justified  in  calculating  the  formula 
for  saponine  in  deducting  the  lime  found,  and  re-calculating  the 
percentage  proportion.  In  fact,  it  may  be  assumed  that  saponine 
lias  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  arabine,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
calcium  salt. 


Another  paper  read  by  the  same  author 

TINCTURE  OP  QUILLAIA  AS  AN  EMULSIFYING  AGENT. 

By  Henbt  Collieb, 

Teacher  of  Pharmacy  at  Quy*8  Hospital, 

I  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  use  of  a  tincture  of  the 
bark  of  Quillaia  saponaria  for  the  preparation  of  emulsions.  The 
tincture  which  has  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
mixtures  upon  the  table  has  been  made  according  to  the  following 
formula,  which  is  taken  from  Guy's  Hospital  Pharmacopoaia : — 

Quillaia  Bark,  in  coarse  powder  .        .        .    4  oz. 
Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine      ....    1  pint. 
Digest  for  three  days  and  then  strain. 

The  bark  before  powdering  is  carefully  freed  from  all  remains  of 
outside  layer,  and  the  tincture  produced  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Into  this  bottle  I  have  put  some  mercury  and  shaken  it  up  with 
tincture  of  quillaia,  the  result  is  that  the  mercery  has  been  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  state  of  division.  It  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  hyd.  c.  creta,  and  examined  with  a  lens  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  distinct  globules  of  mercury.  So  long  as  there  is  some  tinctare 
present  this  division  of  the  metal  remains  ;  if  it  be  dried,  it  at  once 
rans  together  and  appears  in  its  ordinary  liquid  state.  This  is  a 
remarkable  power  which  tinct.  quillaies  possesses  of  destroying  the 
cohesion  between  the  globules  of  mercury,  breaking  them  up  and 
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preventing  tbem  from  uniting  together,  and  it  is  this  property  which 
renders  it  so  valuable  an  emnlsifjing  agent. 

A  tme  emulsion  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  a  number  of  oily  or 
resinous  particles  floating  about  in  a  watery  liquid  by  means  of 
some  agent  which  prevents  them  from  cohering.  To  be  perfect  the 
emulsion  should  have  a  milky  appearance,  and  the  suspended  par- 
ticles should  not  subside  or  rise  too  rapidly.  In  the  British  Phar- 
inacopcdia  there  is  a  preparation  containing  mercury  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division,  and  which  is  in  fact  an  emulsion  containing  mer- 
cury finely  divided.  The  preparation  I  mean  is  the  Linimmdum 
Hydrargyria  which  Squire  says  ''should  be  a  lead-coloured  cream,  but 
is  curds  and  whey.*'  By  using  tinct.  quillaisd  a  lead-coloured  cream 
may  be  formed  which  does  not  turn 'to  curds  and  whey.  The  pre- 
paration here  contains  the  same  proportion  of  active  ingredients  as 
is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  if  left  undisturded  for  some  time 
the  ung.  hydrargyri  settles  to  the  bottom,  but  a  vigorous  shaking 
blends  it  again  perfectly.     The  following  is  the  formula : — 

Lin.  Gamph |j. 

Tinct.  QoillaiaB 5iij. 

(Liq.  Amm.  Fort.  5ij,  v\  40  Aq.  ad)         .        .  5y. 

Ung.  Hydrarg 5j. 

M. 

Chloroform  is  made  into  an  excellent  emulsion  by  means  of  this 
tincture. 

Chloroform mx- 

Tinct.  Qaillaiae 5J. 

Aq.  Destil ad  jj. 

Misce. 

Although  chloroform  is  such  a  heavy  liquid,  yet  it  remains  sus- 
pended for  some  minutes  after  shaking.  It  finally  settles  as  a 
creamy  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  A  solution  of  saponine 
in  water  shaken  with  chloroform  converts  it  into  a  thick  creamy 
fluid  ;  the  water  separates,  but  the  chloroform  permanently  retains 
its  creamy  character. 

Here  is  a  mixture  of  castor  oil  made  according  to  the  following 
formula : — 

01.  Bioini ^ss. 

Tinct.  Qaillaiffi 588. 

Aq ad      5j. 

The  tincture  is  first  put  into  the  bottle,  afterwards  the  oil,  and 
shaken  together,  then  the  water  is  added  and  again  shaken.     The 
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emulsion  thns  formed  resembles  its  prototype  milk  in  appeanmoe,  and 
like  it  separates  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  into  a  cream  at  the  top, 
which  mixes  again  apon  agitation.  Emnlsions  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  of  oleum  morrhuss  and  oleum  oUtsb  are  of  as  petfect  a  char- 

acter. 

Ext.  Filicis  Liquid 5J. 

Tinct.  QniUaiiB 588. 

Aq.  Destil ad  Jj. 

Misce. 

This  forms  an  excellent  emulsion,  and  with  the  addition  of  syrup 
zingiberis,  553,  constitutes  the  mistura  filicis  maris  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal,— 

Copaibae 588. 

Tinct.  Qoillaie 588. 

Aq.  Destil ad  5J. 

Misce. 

The  copaiba  in  this  mixture  is  perfectly  emulsified. 
Here  is  an  example  of  an  essential  oil. 

01.  Terebinth mxx. 

Tinct.  Qnillaiie ntzx. 

Aq.  Destil ad  3j. 

Misce. 

This  formula,  with  the  addition  of  tinct.  limonis,  is  the  mistura 
terebinthiua)  (Guy's). 

I  have  found  that  resinous  tinctures  require  more  than  their  bulk 
of  tinct.  quillaise  to  prevent  any  separation  of  resin. 

Tmct.  Tolut t»i40. 

Tinct.  Quillaiffi 5j. 

Aq.  Destil ad  3j. 

Misce. 

The  resin  deposits  after  some  time,  but  upon  shaking  it  is  easily 
diffused. 

This  mixture  contains  the  soluble  matter  of  12  grains  of  guaiacnm 
resin  in  every  fluid  ounce,  so  that  it  is  about  the  same  strength  as 
mist,  guaiaci,  B.P.     The  following  is  the  formula : — 

Basin  Guaiaci gr.  xij. 

Tinct.  QaillaisB 5J. 

Aq.  Destil ad  5J. 

Dissolve  the  gnaiacum  in  the  tincture,  filter,  and  then  mix  with 
the  water. 
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Besia  of  copaiba  is  largely  used  at  Gay's  Hospital,  where  it  ifi 
considered  a  valuable  diaretic.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  make 
80  perfect  a  miztnre  with  tinct.  quillaiaa  as  the  hospital  formula 
with  pnlv.  tragacanth  co.  The  liqaid  is  not  thick  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  resin  separating  too  rapidly.  Here  are  mixtures  of  copaiba 
resin  made  after  the  following  formulas  : — 

Mist.  Besince  Gopaihos  (Guy's), 


Reain  of  Copaiba  .... 

15  grains. 

Beotified  Spt.  of  Wine  . 

.    20  minims. 

Compound  Powder  of  Tragacanth  . 

15  grains. 

Syrup  of  Ginger     .... 

1  fl.  dr. 

Difltnied  Water  to  . 

1  fl.  oz. 

Misce. 

The  resin  and  spirit  are  put  into  an  evaporating  dish  and  blended 
together  by  heating  over  a  water  bath ;  then  poured  into  a  mortar 
containing  the  pulv.  tragacanth  co.  previously  made  into  a  thick 
mucilage  with  a  little  of  the  water  and  well  rubbed  together,  the 
syrup  and  the  remainder  of  the  water  being  gradually  added. 

BesinsB  CopaibsB   .  ' gr.  xv. 

Tinot.  Qnillalffi 3J. 

Aq.  Destilat ad  ^j. 

The  resin  is  dissolved  in  the  tincture,  and  the  water  gradually 
added  with  agitation. 

Bals.  Peru nixv. 

Tinet.  Quillaiffi 5J. 

Aq.  Destil ad        3j. 

This  mixture  is  open  to  the  same  objection — the  balsam  subsides 
too  rapidly.  The  above  quantity  of  balsam  with  gr.  xv.  of  pulv. 
tragacanth  co.  gives  an  excellent  result. 

I  have  now  placed  before  you  examples  of  emulsions  of  the  various 
substances  which  are  administered  in  that  form,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  tincture  of  quiUaia  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  this  class  of 
medicines. 


Mr.  Bekoeb  asked  Mr.  Collier  if  the  taste  of  the  tincture  of 
quillaia  was  not  sometimes  objectionable. 

Mr.  Ebtnolds  said  he  should  like  to  extend  the  question  put  by 
Mr,  Benger.    The  use  of  quillaia  bark  for  these  necessary  purpose 

L  L 
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of  pharmacy  would  divide  itself  into  two  seofcions : — Ita  use  for  ex- 
ternal and  its  use  for  internal  purposes.  The  question  of  physiolo- 
gioal  action  and  questionable  taste  might  be  taken  as  parts  of  the 
same  subject.  He  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  other 
instances  than  the  use  of  the  male  fern  oil  emulsion  for  which  Guy's 
Hospital  would  recommend  the  use  of  quillaia  in  an  internal  appli- 
cation, and  if  they  were  to  understand  that  the  half-dram  dose 
containing  6  grains  of  bark  was  the  maximum.  Dr.  Soull6  had 
recommended  an  emulsion  so  as  to  bring  carbolic  aoid  into  the  form 
of  a  lotion,  and  had  written  Tery  highly  of  its  effects  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds  after  certain  operations. 

Mr.  Greenish  observed  that  tincture  of  quillaia  had  been  highlj 
recommended  by  the  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  an  emulsifying 
agent.  He  had  tried  it  in  many  instances,  and  had  found  it  exceed- 
ingly useful.  Dr.  Vogl,  of  Vienna,  had  written  most  exhaustively 
on  this  bark ;  not  only  on  its  chemical  oomposition,  but  its  micro- 
scopical structure.  There  was  also  a  valuable  paper  on  its  micro- 
scopical structure  by  Schlesinger  in  Wiesner's  "  TTntersnchungen." 
He  believed  that  tinct.  quillaia  would  occupy  a  place  in  pharmacy. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Mason  (Liverpool)  remarked  that  the  author  spoke  of 
quillaia  bark  in  the  natural  state ;  his  experience  was  that  only  the 
inner  bark  was  offered  for  sale  in  this  country ;  this  was  frequently 
stained,  and  he  would  like  to  ask  if  this  was  caused  by  exposure,  or 
if  any  decomposition  took  place  likely  to  deteriorate  the  bark.  He 
would  like  to  know,  moreover,  if  the  frothing  power  of  quillaia  bark 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  saponine,  and  if  so  whether  saponine 
obtained  from  other  sources  had  the  same  properties.  He  would 
also  ask  whether  the  watery  or  the  alcoholic  extract  yielded  the 
greater  percentage  of  frothing  power,  and  what  the  yield  of  extracts 
was. 

Mr.  Lee  asked  what  strength  of  spirit  was  required  to  extract 
saponine  from  quillaia  bark,  and  what  temperature  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Uhnet  said  he  knew  this  bark  was  occasionally  used  medi- 
cinally, also  that  it  was  a  most  powerful  drug  applied  externally. 
It  entered  into' the  composition  of  one  well-known  patent  medicbe, 
which  had  been  before  the  public  for  years,  and  it  was  well  known 
as  a  stimulant  in  certain  skin  diseases.  Before  it  was  recommended 
broadcast  as  an  emulsifying  body  for  all  kinds  of  mixtures,  they 
ought  really  to  ascertain  if  it  was  harmless  in  its  nature  when  ad- 
ministered internally. 

Dr.  Stues  referred  to  the  use  of  quillaia  bark  in  tooth  powders 
and  mouth  washes  as  objectionable,  on  account  of  its  nauseous  acrid 
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taste,  and  asked  if  saponine  in  the  purest  form  in  which  Mr.  Collier 
had  been  able  to  obtain  it  still  possessed  this  objectionable  character. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  if  the  saponifying  property  was  peculiar  to 
the  lime  compound. 

Mr.  KisSELBT  asked  how  the  author  broke  up  the  mercury,  and 
said  the  process  seemed  so  simple  and  effective  that  it  might  be  used 
with  advantage  in  sheep  ointment. 

Mr.  Collier  said  as  regarded  the  physiological  action  of  quillaia 
bark,  he  could  only  refer  to  Husemann's  *'  Pflanzenstoffe,"  in  which 
saponin  was  mentioned  as  being  poisonous  to  the  lower  animals ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  adopted  by  the  Paris  Society  of  Pharmacy 
induced  him  to  think  there  could  not  be  any  harm  in  the  substance. 
He  had  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  emulsions  with  it,  but  more 
particularly  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  tincture  of  quillaia  added  to  cod 
liver  oil,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  made  really  a  very  palatable 
mixture,  and  he  knew  one  person,  who  having  an  objection  to  oil, 
even  liked  it  in  this  way.  He  explained  the  process  of  breaking  up 
mercury,  and  showed  that  it  would  do  well  to  make  sheep  oinfm3nt. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  given  to  Mr.  Collier  for  his 
paper. 


The  next  paper  read  was  a — 

NOTE  ON  ARICINB. 
Bt  John  Eliot  Howard,  P.R.S. 

Aricine  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Corriol  •  in  a  cinchona 
bark  coming  from  Arica  to  Bordeaux.  M.  Pelletier  thought  that  he 
had  obtained  a  characteristic  green  colour  by  nitric  acid,  but  as  no 
one  has  been  able  (as  I  think)  to  verify  this  observation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  colour  which  he  detected  was  owing  to  the  presence 
of  some  impurity  in  the  nitric  acid  which  he  employed,  f 

Subsequent  researches  were  less  successful,  and  much  obscurity 
was  permitted  to  involve  the  question,  increased  by  the  supposed 
identification  of  cinchovaHne,  discovered  by  M.  Manzini,  with  this 
alkaloid. 

Recently  the  whole  subject  has  been  elucidated  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Hesse,  who  has  sent  over  specimens  of  various  alkaloids  to 

*  Pelletier  et  Corriol,  1829,  Joum,  de  Pharmacie,  zv.,  595. 
t  Pelletier,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.t  li.,  185. 
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the  Miuenm  of  the  Pharmaoentical  Society,  together  with  the  barks 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Society  to  the  apparent  perfect  identity  of  the  aricine  of  Dr.  Hesse, 
with  a  specimen  of  the  same  alkaloid  which  I  deposited  in  the 
Masenm  of  the  Pharmacentical  Society,  in  December,  1852,  attached 
to  a  portion  of  the  bark  from  which  it  was  obtained.  In  company 
with  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  Society,  I  have  compared  the 
two  specimens,  and  am  satisfied  they  are  the  same  substance.  * 

The  bark  of  Dr.  Hesse  and  mine  are  exactly  alike.  It  is  the 
jaune  de  Cuzco  of  Delondre  and  Bonchardat  (of  which  I  have  an 
example  from  the  collection  of  these  gentlemen),  figured  in  plate 
xix.,  and  described  in  pages  38  and  89  of  their  "  Qainologie."  M. 
Delondre  f  met  with  it  in  the  forests  of  Sta  Ana,  in  his  excarsions 
in  1847  with  Dr.  Weddell ;  and  I  have  a  botanical  specimen 
gathered  in  the  same  year  by  the  latter,  which  he  calls  "  Cinchona 
Puhescens,  Vahl.,  var.  Pelletieranu,  Peru,  Province  de  Carabaja, 
June  18,  1847."  The  bark  was  imported  and  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced as  calisaya,  with  which  it  was  mixed  in  1829.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  researches  of  M.  Pelletier.  The  jaune  de  Cuzco  I  have 
referred  to  is  perfectly  identical  with  the  bark  from  which  both  Dr. 
Hesse  and  I  havtf  obtained  aricine ;  and  I  doubt  much  its  haying 
been  obtained  in  a  crystallized  form  from  any  other.  I  have  never 
said  that  I  had  extracted  it  from  the  bark  of  0.  ntcdruhra ;  though 
in,  the  strange  medley  of  substances  which  the  old  red  bark  contuns, 
I  indicated  aricine  (P)  as  possibly  one  of  its  contents.  Probablj 
this  material  was  pariciney  but  it  baffled  my  investigations. 

M.  A.  C«  Oudemans,  junior,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me 
his  ^'  Becherches  sur  la  Quinamine,"  which  contains  the  analysis  of 
600  grams  of  the  "  mixed  alkaloids ''  or  qninetum  from  the  bark  of 
C  succiruhra  grown  at  Darjeeling.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Ginehonine 87'0  per  cent. 

Quinine    ......      6*1  „ 

Omchomdine 22*9  „ 

jQoinamine 4*5  „ 

Alcaloid^B  amorphes.       •       .       .21*1  „ 

Oarbonate  de  Bodium.        .        .       .2*9  „ 

Eau 2*7  „ 

*  The  only  p3roeptible  dififerenoe  is  in  the  colour.  Mine  having  been  piir- 
posely  crystallized  in  the  first  place  from  pnre  ether,  to  distinguish  it  from 
cinohonine,  retains  some  of  the  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter. 

t  Delondre,  *  Quinologie/  p.  89,  p.  21. 
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Also  in  another  experiment : — 

Quinidine 0*5  per  cent. 

Conqoinamino 0*3        „ 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  East  Indian  Government  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  above  as  a  medicament ;  and  have  objected  to  this 
mixture  as  containing  so  large  a  portion  of  alkaloid  of  uncertain 
description  and  of  possibly  injurious  operation.  Dr.  Hesse  •  has 
found  in  the  same  compound  "  Paricine  and  two  or  three  other 
amorphous  basic  substances."  I  myself  found  (in  the  product  ^rsi 
aenf)  copper  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  to  coat  the  blade  of  a  knife 
when  introduced  into  a  solution  of  the  greenish  powder.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  taken  together  would  cure  Indian  fever,  but 
should  not  like  to  subject  myself  to  the  treatment. 

I  have  never  put  forward  any  claim  to  original  discoveries  as  to 
aricine;  but  having  pretty  frequently  met  with  the  bark  in  past 
years,  I  satisfied  myself  by  many  experiments  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  first  published  researches  of  Pelletier ;  and  conse- 
quently have  asserted  the  same  at  the  time  that  the  existence  of 
aricine  was  generally  denied. 

The  first  specimen  of  cryskillized  aricine  in  my  museum  is  dated 
October,  1849,  and  I  have  specimens  of  compounds  of  this  alkaloid 
in  1853-*54  and  *57.  I  have  also  some  results  from  researches  on 
the  very  peculiar  colouring  matter. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  subject  is  now  again  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  chemists,  and  hope  that  the  physiological  eflects  of  this 
singular  substance,  as  well  as  those  of  paricine,  will  be  investigated 
by  some  competent  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

This  research  possesses  an  interest  beyond  that  which  would  at 
first  appear,  because  it  has  relation  to  the  classification  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  genus  GincJuma.  It  is  obvious  that  the  large 
production  of  quinine  by  the  0.  Galisaya ;  of  cinchonine  by  the 
G.  Peruviana  and  its  congeners ;  of  quinidine  by  the  G.  Pitayensis ; 
of  cinchonidine  by  varieties  of  G,  officinalis  and  G.  lancifolia ;  and 
of  aricine  by  C  Pelletieranay  point  to  real  specific  differences ;  and 
there  is  more  even  than  this  fact  to  be  learned  in  the  above  con- 
nection. 

In  '*  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Genus  Cinchona,"  f  published  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Botanical  Con- 
gress of  1866,  under  the  head  ''  Jaen  and  Cusco  barks,"  I  have 
noticed  that  the  0.  Pelletierana  is  the  true  Quina  amarUlay  or  yellow 

*  Pharm,  Joum.,  April,  1879,  p.  689.  f  Beport,  p.  208, 
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hark,  and  that  "  around  this  are  gathered  other  species  of  cinchonay 
which,  viewed  in  this  light,  constitute  a  yerj  exceptional  and 
anomalous  group  of  plants ;  *  which  most  certainly  belong  to  the 
genus  Oinchona^  but  in  which  the  typical  cinchonaceous  elements 
are  superseded  by  those  corresponding  to,  and  perhaps  identical 
with,  the  products  of  other  families  of  plants.  I  have  shown  under 
the  heads  G.  lutea  (quod  vide)  and  0.  decwrrentifoliaj  in  my  illustra- 
tions  of  the  "  Nueva  Qninologia,"  how  botanical  and  microscopical 
researches  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other ;  and  hqw  microscopical 
examination  comes  in  to  aid  the  diagnosis  of  the  barks;  all  tending 
to  show  the  Ladenhergia-liJce  character  which  peryades  them :  and 
under  the  0.  lutea  it  appears  that  Pavon's  careful  observation  of 
the  living  plant  brings  out  indirectly  the  same  fact.  He  says  that 
*'  a  milky  juice  flows  out  when  the  trees  are  cut  down  or  amputated ; " 
that  is  to  say,  the  milk  cells  are  abundant  and  full  of  their  peculiar 
product,  in  which  respect  the  tree  symbolizes  specially  with  the 
kindred  genus. 

I  refer  to  the  "  Report "  itself  for  further  observations  on  these 
yellow  barks,  and  to  my  remarks  t  under  0.  lutea  for  the  yellow 
colour.  In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  add  that,  the  red  harks  are 
equally  a  group  of  plants  of  which  the  0.  succiri^a  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  centre.  (See  my  account  of  specimens  of  C.  succiruhra 
in  my  "  Nueva  Qninologia,"  pp.  4,  5.)  The  red  hark  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  fully  investigated  as  to  its  alkaloids,  and  even  less  so  as 
to  its  other  co7istituents,  as  I  have  partly  remarked  in  the  work 
alluded  to ;  but  this  much  may  be  said  with  certainty,  that  the 
physiological  efiects  must  be  considerably  diflerent  from  those  of 
other  barks.  The  Spanish  physicians  had  an  opinion  about  it,  to 
which  I  cannot  at  the  moment  refer.  I  understand  that  a  fluid 
extract  of  0.  succiruhra  has  recently  obtained  some  celebrity,  but 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it.  It  is  probable 
that  its  medicinal  efiects  may  vary  from  those  of  a  tincture  of  pcUe 
bark,  and  still  more  widely  from  a  tincture  of  yellow  (oordifolia)  or 
of  Galisaya  bark. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Howard  was  passed. 


*  The  group  comprehendB  C.  Pelletiirana,  C.  cordifolia^  C.  lutea  ^  C.  deeur- 
Ttniifolia^  C,  villota,  C.  ovata^  C,  ohovaia,  C*  nUerophylla, 
t  Vide  *'  Kueya  Qain.,"  sub.  C.  kUea, 
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The  author  of  the  next  paper  not  being  present,  an  abstract  of  it 
was  given  by  Mr.  W.  A.  H.  Najlor.     The  full  text  is  as  follows : — 


THE    CHEMISTRY    OP    CHAULMOOGRA    OIL. 

Br  John  Moss,  P.I.O.,  P.G.S.  Lond.  et  Bbb. 

A  body  possessing  well  marked  physical  characters,  and  capable 
of  producing  effects  interesting  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the 
therapeutist  is  sure  to  excite  that  spirit  of  inquisitlveness  which  is 
the  moving  force  in  all  scientific  inquiry.  The  physiologist  and  the 
therapeutist  both  want  to  know  what  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
phenomena  noted  by  them,  and  the  chemist  basies  himself  to  find  it 
out,  separating  by  his  art  the  inert  and  diluting  material.  The 
members  of  this  Conference  sympathise  most  with  the  latter,  and  if 
each  could  be  persuaded  to  tell  the  conclusion  to  which  a  scientific 
use  of  the  imagination  had  led  him  in  speculating  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  said  proximate  cause,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  would  suggest 
an  alkaloid.  There  is  about  an  alkaloid  something  so  definite,  so 
tangible  and  real ;  it  is  so  compact  an  expression  of  ideas  and  pro- 
perties, is  so  representative  and  genuine,  that  to  discover  it  is  a 
desirable  thing,  and  its  presence  is  easily  assumed  where  strongly 
marked  properties  exist.  The  thought  is  begot  by  a  powerfal  de- 
sire, and  is  itself  strong — so  strong  that  all  others  relating  to  the 
same  body  are  for  the  time  subservient  to  it.  That  chaulmoogra  is 
a  most  powerful  drug  need  not  be  insisted  on  here,  seeing  that  the 
widely  known  favourable  testimony  of  highly  qualified  observers  in 
Europe  and  Hindoostan  is  concurrent  with  the  position  it  occupies 
in  the  ^*  Pharmacopoeia  of  India,"  and  the  almost  veneration  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  the  native  Hindoos.  That  an  alkaloid 
should  be  the  first  thing  looked  for  when  an  examination  of  the  oil 
was  resolved  upon  was  a  matter  of  course ;  had  one  been  discovered, 
further  investigation  had  probably  been  stayed.  As  a  guide  and  a 
warning  to  others  who  may  be  encouraged  by  this  failure,  the 
method  adopted  in  searching  for  the  possible  alkaloid  is  here  given. 

§  1.  Examination  fob  Alkaloid. 

(a)  Volatile, — One  pound  of  chaulmoogra  was  placed  in  a  retort 
with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  boiled.  The  collected  distillate 
(4  OSS.)  was  perfectly  clear,  possessed  the  odour  of  the  oil  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  was  neutral  to  test  paper.  With  acetate  of  lead 
a  precipitate  was  thrown  down,  as  also  with  chloride  of  barium 
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when  made  perfectly  neutral  with  potash.  With  the  usual  alkaJoidal 
reagents  no  change  was  produced  in  the  liquid,  which  was  accord- 
inglj  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  collected,  de- 
composed with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  agitated  with  ether.     Evapo- 
ration of  the  ethereal  solution  gave  a  fatty  body,  which  was  not 
further  examined.     The  contents  of  the  retort  were  now   made 
alkaline  with  solution  of  soda,  and  the  distillation  was  continaed ; 
this  time  the  distillate  gave  no  indication  with  any  of  the  reagents 
used  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  returned  to  the  retort,  along  with 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  be  in  excess.     Twelve  ounces  of  distil- 
late were  collected,  and  on  the  surface  of  it  were  floating  aggrega- 
tions of  white,  silky  needles.     The  liquid  was  negative  to  reagents. 
The  white  needles  were  collected  and   found  to  weigh  2  grains. 
They  possessed  all  the  characters  of  cocinic  acid,  treated  of  after- 
wards. 

(b)  Non-Volatile, — A  pound  of  the  oil  was  agitated  with  successive 
portions  of  warm  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a 
Winchester  quart  bottle.  After  each  agitation  the  bottle  was  in- 
verted and  allowed  to  stand  till  cool,  when  the  oil  formed  a  solid 
cake,  from  which  the  liquid  could  be  easily  run  away  below.  The 
united  liquids  were  reduced  in  bulk  over  a  water  bath,  and  tested 
with  the  usual  alkaloidal  reagents,  namely,  phosphomolybdic  acid, 
iodo-hydrargyrate  of  potassium,  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  io- 
dide of  bismuth  and  potassium,  and  iodide  of  cadmium,  each  one 
of  which  produced  a  precipitate.  The  whole  was  now  rendered 
alkaline  by  soda,  filtered,  and  half  the  filtrate  agitated  with  chloro- 
form. The  chloroform  on  evapoi*ation  to  dryness  gave  a  residue 
which  was  treated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  solu- 
tion was  shaken  with  chloroform  after  addition  of  sufficient  ammonia 
to  make  it  alkaline.  The  chloroform  solution  was  separated  and 
divided,  one  portion  being  shaken  with  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  Other  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Very  slightly  coloured 
residues  were  obtained  on  allowing  each  of  these  solutions  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously.  The  residues  when  microscopically  examined 
exhibited  after  a  time  well  defined  isolated  needles  and  prisms,  few 
in  number  and  widely  scattered  ;  the  quantity  of  these  crystals  was 
so  very  minute  that  any  attempt  at  a  chemical  examination  was 
entirely  precluded,  even  if  its  minuteness  as  compared  with  the 
original  bulk  of  oil  had  not  robbed  them  of  all  signifioanoe.  The 
residues  when  dissolved  in  weak  acid — they  would  not  dissolve  in 
water — gave  a  precipitat;e  with  ammonia,  which  was  found  to  agree 
in  character  with  the  ammonia  salt  of  a  fatty  acid. 
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A  like  reanlii  attended  the  treatment  of  the  second  Half  of  the 
filtrate  with  ether  in  pJaoe  of  chloroform.  A  farther  search  for  an 
alkidoid  was  made  on  the  liquor  produced,  when  one  pound  of  oil 
was  saponified.  The  treatment  was  precisely  as  the  foregoing  after 
addition  of  soda.  The  precipitate  formed  bj  soda  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  and  already  existing  in  the  second,  and  which  consisted  of 
the  hydrate  and  phosphate  of  calcium,  vegetable  tissue,  etc.,  was 
digested  in  chloroform  and  farther  examined  for  alkaloid.  !^ach 
attempt  was  rewarded  with  n  on- success. 

Satisfied  either  that  chaulmoogra  contained  no  alkaloid  at  all,  or 
that  if  it  did  the  quantity  was  so  very  small  that  no  share  in  the 
properties  of  the  drug  could  be  reasonably  claimed  for  it,  a  fuller 
and  more  systematic  examination  than  was  at  first  contemplated 
seemed  to  be  desirable.  Such  examination  was  accordingly  insti- 
tated,  and  it  grew  in  interest  as  fact  after  fact  was  slowly  and 
laboriously  laid  bare.  And  here  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no 
research  drawing  more  frequently  and  more  largely  upon  the 
patience  and  the  resources  both  of  mind  and  fingers  of  the  chemist 
than  the  unravelling  of  the  constitution  of  a  complex  fatty  body, 
and  my  thanks  are  due  and  are  cheerfully  gi^en  to  my  friend  and 
assistant,  Mr.  W.  A.  H.  Naylor,  for  his  unwearied  and  painstaking 
attention  to  my  wishes,  and  for  his  suggestive  interest  in  the  work, 
which  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  exigencies  of  a  busy  labora- 
tory, where  nutnerous  and  varied  operations  were  proceeding  at  the 
same  time. 

§  2.  General   Examination. 

To  make  this  account  more  complete  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
refer  to  a  previous  paper  published  in  the  Ghemist  and  Druggist  for 
December,  1878. 

To  a  general  description  there  given  of  chaulmoogra  were  joined 
certain  remarks  having  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  interest;  and 
besides  these,  the  paper  furnished  results  obtained  in  a  preliminary 
examination  undertaken  as  stated,  "  with  a  view  to  obtain  indica- 
tions  of  the  direction  in  which  more  particular  investigation  would 
lead  to  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  results."  A  summary  of 
these  results  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  inasmuch  as  it  will  assist 
in  avoiding  subsequent  explanations. 

(a)  Summary  of  BesuUs  Previously  Obtained, — Chaulmoogra  oil 
has  a  decided  acid  reaction.  The  melting  point  is  42^  C,  and  at 
that  temperature  the  specific  gravity  is  *930.     It  froths  freely  when 
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agitated  with  warm,  water,  and  after  standing  separates  OTer  the 
surface  of  a  milky  emolsion.  At  the  ordinary  temperatnr&,  alcohol 
(807)  dissolves  a  considerable  proportion,  incduding  those  constita- 
ents  of  higher  melting  point  and  acid  reaction  possessing  the  char- 
acteristic odour  and  acrid  taste  of  the  oil,  and  giving  Dymock*s 
reaction  (a  rich  olive-green  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol)  very  readily. 
The  portion  not  dissolved  by  cold  alcohol  exhibits  a  pale  green 
colour  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  completely  dissolved  by  repeated 
treatment  with  warm  alcohol  of  the  same  strength.  Ether  ('720), 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  benzine  ('827)  completely  dis- 
solve the  oil,  except  (and  the  exception  equally  applies  to  alcohol) 
a  minute-  proportion  of  flocenlent  dust  consisting  of  oxalate  and 
phosphate  of  calcium,  sodium  and  potassium  salts,  vegetable  tissue, 
and  albuminoid  bodies.  The  albuminoid  bodies  are  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  a  milky  emulsion  with  a  small  proportion  of 
whatever  quantity  of  oil  is  agitated  with  water. 

By  saponification  with  potash  and  decomposition  of  the  resulting 
soap  by  hydrochloric  acid,  81'11  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids  are  obtained, 
which  after  exposure  assiBJne  a  white  bloom  similar  to  that  observed 
on  the  surface  of  Japan  wax.  The  fatty  acida  give  a  fine  green 
colour  on  the  application  of  Dymock's  test. 

(b)  The  results  which  follow  have  been  obtained  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  above  referred  to,  and  though  they  still  leave  the 
chemical  history  of  chaulmoogra  oil  in  a  somewhat  incomplete  state, 
they  form  an  interesting  addition  to-  our  knowledge  of  this  impor- 
tant drag. 

The  melting  point  of  the  fatty  acide  just  as  obtained  from  the  oil 
in  a  mixed  condition  is  4AP  0.  Numerous  prelimiiiary  trials  were 
made  of  processes  for  separating  and  identifying  them  which  pro- 
mised well  on  paper  and  were  serviceable  as  illustrating  the  be- 
haviour of  the  acids  and  their  compounds  under  certain  treatment, 
and  which  in  addition  to  this,  did  indeed  suggest  the  probable 
presence  of  acids  afterwards  found,,  but  however  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  experimeuter,  the  details  would  prove  but  tedious 
io  others,  and  accordingly  I  shall  confine  myself  to  describing  the 
processes  finally  adopted,,  by  which  the  proximate  principles  to  be 
described  were  actually  separated. 

(c)  Ftee  FcUty  Aeids  in  the  Oil. — Thestrong  acidity  of  the  oil  and  its 
solutions  indicates  tha  presence  of  one  ov  more  free  acids ;  to  separ- 
ate and  identify  these  waathe  first  part  of  the  problem  to  be  attacked. 
Half  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  oil  was  shaken  with  three  fluid  ounces  of 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrate  of  barium  at  100°  F.      The 
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watery  liquid  wfts  removed  and  the  oil  washed  with  snccessive 
quantities  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  solution  original]  j 
used,  until  the  washings  came  away  neutral. 

The  united  liquids  were  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  boiled.  There  was  no  separation.  The  oil  therefore  does  not 
contain  any  compound  of  a  fatty  acid,  and  does  not  form  with 
hydrate  of  barium  any  such  compound,  which  is  soluble  in  water 
or  baryta  water. 

(d)  Oil  treated  as  above  will  contain  the  fatty  bodies  originally 
present  in  it,  and  barium  compounds  of  the  free  acids  originally 
present.  From  this  oil  cold  alcohol  ('807)  and  ether  (735),  used 
successively,  dissolve  away  the  former,,  leaving  all  the  barium  com- 
pounds ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  very  few  grains  of  the  residue. 
The  residue,  consisting  of  barium  compounds,  was  then  fased  by 
admixture  with  boiling  water,  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the 
fatty  acids  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  the 
washings  were  neutral  and  free  from  barium  chloride.  After  this 
the  fatty  acids  were^  kept  melted  on^  a  water  bath  till  dry,  when 
they  were  treated  with  alcohol  and  the  solution  set  aside.  In  a 
little  while  crystals  appeared  which  when  first  tried  melted  at  55*^  C* 
By  repeated  oryatallisntion  from  warm  alcohol,  tiiese  were  finally 
obtained  of  a  pore  white  colour  and  having  a  constant  melting  poin1> 
of  62°  C.  With  the  aid  of  a  microsoope  and  selenite  plate  this 
crystalline  body  was  recognised  as  palmitic  acid.  The  crystalline 
form  and  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals  corresponded  exactly  with 
a  beautifuUy  executed  photograph  of  palmitic  acid  forming  one  of  a 
number  in  a  pam^let  *  published  by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Com- 
pany, and  besides  it  corresponded  in  all  characters  to.  a  specimen  of 
chemically  pure  palmitic  acid,  for  which  as.  well  as  the  pamphlet  L 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  company. 

On  the  first  treatment  with  alqohol  of  the- fatty  aoid&.  separated  as. 
above,  a  portion  isemained  undissolved,  which  was  subsequently 
found  to  go  into,  solution  when  more  alcohol  was  used,  especially 
when  wavmed.     This  portion  consisted  of  palmitic  acid>  solely. 

(e)  The  alcoholic  solution  fiijst  obtained,  from  which,  crystals  of 
impure  palmitic  acid  separated  as  the*  alcohol  slowly  passed  away 
into  the  air,  yielded  on  evapoiation  to^  dryness  a  fatty  acid,  which 
when  purified  by  repeated  treatment  with  small  quantities  of  cold 
alcohol  had  a  fixed  melting  point  of  29^  G.  This  body  is  more  f  ally 
described  later  on,  (A). 

^  *'  Exftmendeii  Acid^s  Ora?  par  Ic^  luxui^re  olAriajS^.'* 
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(/)  Taming  now  to  the  fatfcj  acids  obtained  hj  deoomposing  the 
soap  of  chanlmoogra,  31*7  grams  of  the  mixed  acids  were  dissolved 
in  jnst  sufficient  alcohol  for  the  purpose,  and  the  solution  was  satur- 
ated bj  adding  solution  of  ammonia  ('959).  This  converted  all  the 
acids  present  into  ammonia  salts.  Acid  palmitate  of  ammonia  is 
not  freely  soluble  in  spirit  and  separated  out  at  once ;  the  acid  from 
this  precipitate  was  prepared  in  the  free  state  and  identified.  It 
was  not  pure,  but  contained  another  acid  not  recognised  at  tbe 
time ;  which  will  be  found  freely  described  in  h  ;  this  acid  is  also 
mentioned  in  a.  The  spiritnous  solution  of  the  ammonium  salts  was 
now  treated  with  chloride  of  ammoninm  and  acetate  of  magnesium. 
These  failed  to  produce  any  visible  change  in  the  solution,  thus 
indicating  the  absence  of  more  than  traces  of  palmitic  acid.  On 
the  further  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  a 
precipitate  fell  of  a  viscous  character.  This  was  collected  and 
digested  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolved  a  small  portion,  leaving 
a  precipitate  which  was  decomposed,  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  exposed  to  cold.  The  solution  separated  from  the 
crystalline  deposit  of  palmitic  acid  was  now  treated  with  lead  acetate 
in  presence  of  ammonia,  and  warmed,  and  the  precipitate  resulting 
from  this  treatment,  was  likewise  set  aside.  The  filtrate  was  kept 
warm  until  all  the  alcohol  was  expelled,  and  the  liquid  containing 
the  lead  salt  thrown  out  of  solution  by  the  expulsion  of  the  alcohol 
was  treated  with  ether,  by  which  it  was  completely  cleared.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  was  now  added,  the  chloride  of  lead  produced  removed 
by  a  filter,  and  the  ethereal  solution  of  fatty  acid  allowed  to  evapor- 
ate spontaneously.  A  crystalline  substance  separated  in  rosettes, 
which  when  subsequently  crystaUized  from  alcohol  was  quite  colour- 
less, but  turned  yellow  in  a  few  hours.  It  melted  at  33^  G.  This 
is  the  melting  point  of  hypogasio  acid,  which  moreover  possesses 
the  characteristic  of  turning  yellow  a  few  hours  after  it  is  prepared. 
Hypogflsate  of  lead  is  readily  dissolved  by  ether ;  it  also  dissolves  in 
warm  alcohol,  but  the  greater  proportion  separates  out  upon  cool- 
ing.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  magnesium  acetate  in  presence  of 
alcohol.  The  barium  compound  also  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  but 
falls  out  of  solution  on  cooling.  The  compounds  of  the  acid  under 
consideration  possessed  all  these  characters,  and  its  identity  with 
hypogiBic  acid  was  established  by  a  combustion.  0181  gram  was 
burned  with  chromate  of  lead  and  yielded  '1369  gram  of  carbon,  and 
'0217  gram  of  hydrogen  ;  side  by  side  I  give  the  numbers  obtained, 
calculated  into  percentages,  with  those  required  by  the  formula  for 
hypogaBio  acid,  0^^  Hjo  Oj. 
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Kambers  Obtained.  Theoretical  Nambera. 

Carbon       76-63 75-69 

Hydrogen,  11-99 1181 

(g)  The  precipitate  produced  by  acetate  of  lead  and  not  dissolved 
bj  warm  alcohol  was  freed  from  adhering  liquor  by  pressure  be- 
tween folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  then  digested  in  ether ;  hypogsB- 
ate  of  lead  was  dissolved  away.  The  insoluble  portion  was  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  free  fatty  acid  crystallized  from 
ether.  It  melted  at  38*5°  C,  and  crystallized  in  a  form  very  closely 
^resembling  that  assumed  by  palmitic  acid,  but  when  crystallized 
under  the  same  conditions  it  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  latter.  A 
further  small  quantity  of  this  acid,  as  also  of  hypogseic  acid,  was 
obtained  from  the  cold  alcohol  washings  of  the  viscous  barium  pre- 
cipitate. To  examine  it  more  particularly  660  grains  of  the  mixed 
fatty  acids  were  used  for  preparing  some  by  a  method  slightly 
modified  from  the  above.  The  acids  were  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
the  solation  was  treated  with  ammonia  and  magnesium  acetate. 
7be  precipitate,  which  will  be  considered  later,  was  collected  on  a 
£lter.  Lead  acetate  was  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  after  two  days 
standing  the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  precipitated  lead  salt  was 
washed  with  cold  alcohol,  dried,  and  digested  in  ether.  The  in- 
soluble portion  was  again  dried,  fused  on  the*snrface  of  warm  water, 
and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liberated  fatty  acid 
being  removed  by  agitation  with  ether,  was  freed  from  the  solvent 
and  then  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  weighed  18  grains,  and  by 
observation  of  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be  still  impure,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  palmitic  acid.  This  was  removed  by  fraction- 
ation from  alcohol,  and  the  final  pure  product,  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  weighed  when  perfectly  dry  10  grains.  The  melting  point 
was  constant  at  385°  0. 

01 71  gram  burned  with  ohromate  of  lead  gave  '184  gram  of 
water  and  '4i4S  gram  of  carbonic  acid,  corresponding  to  *0204  gram 
of  hydrogen  and  *1216  gram  of  carbon,  or  in  100  parts — 

Nambera  Calculated 

Obtained.  from  OjjH,,Oa. 

Carbon         71-11 70-97 

Hydrogen  '  11-92 11-82 

By  the  side  of  these  numbers  I  have  placed  others  with  which 
they  closely  agree,  calculated  from  the  formula  CuKg^Og,  an  acid 
not  usually  mentioned  in  the  text-books,  but  which  I  find  very  fully 
described  under  the  name  of  oocinic  acid  in  a  paper  by  M.  Saint 
Evre — Beclierches  sur  lee  Acides  Orae  du  Beurre  de  Ooco.^  He  says, 
*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyeique,  troisidme  s^rie,  1847,  xx.,  91. 
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"  II  cristallise  par  le  refroidissement  de  sa  dissolution  aloooliqiie  en 
aignilies  incolores  gronpees  en  etoiles  aatoar  d'nn  centre  commnn. 
II  fond  k  la  temperatare  de  34*70,  et  ae  dissontaisementdans  Tetber 
et  I'alcool  k  36  degr^s.  II  esfc  depourra  de  tonte  espece  d'odenr, 
et  loTS  qn'il  a  ete  mainienn  en  fusion  pendant  longtemps,  puis  soo.- 
mis  k  Taction  dn  vide,  il  se  pr^sente  sons  la  forme  d'nn  masse  in- 
colore,  dnre  et  cassante.  II  se  volatilise,  mais  sealement  dans  nn 
conrant  de  gaz."  This  description  applies  perfectly  to  the  acid 
separated  from  chanlmoogra,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  melt- 
ing  point.  According  to  Dumas'  theory,  a  body  having  carbon 
atoms  in  the  series  C^Hj^^Og,  should  melt  at  86*5**  C.  Saint  Evre's 
observation  was  as  much  below  this  point  as  that  here  recorded  is 
above ;  and  looking  to  the  source  whence  his  acid  was  obtained,  it 
was  quite  as  likely  to  contain  a  minute  trace  of  oleic  acid  as  the 
cocinic  acid  from  chanlmoogra  is  likely  to  have  still  held  a  trace  of 
palmitic.  Referring  more  particularly  to  the  volatility  of  coccini 
acid  in  a  current  of  gas,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  section  which  describes 
the  examination  far  alkaloid,  that  silky  needles  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  this  acid  were  found  in  the  distillate  from  chanlmoogra 
«nd  water  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  position  of  cocinic  acid  is  between  mtic  or  capric  acid  and 
latiric  acid  in  the  series  Cj&f^O^' 

(h)  The  magnesium  acetate  precipitate  obtained  in  the  last  process 
^TiB  decomposed  by  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liberated 
fatty  acids  were  washed  till  free  from  chlorides.  Palmitic  acid  was 
separated  from  the  mixture  at  first  by  dissolving  in  warm  alcohol 
and  cooling,  but  this  method  was  altogether  inadequate  to  itd  com. 
plete  removal,  and  a  method  of  fractional  precipitation  was  adopted ; 
first,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
magnesium  acetate  to  the  simple  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
afterwards  by  similarly  treating  the  solution  when  it  had  been  made 
neutral  by  ammonia. 

After  the  separation  of  the  fractions,  the  alcoholic  strength  and 
solvent  power  of  the  solution  waa  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water, 
and  on  standing  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  salt  separated  out. 
That  the  last  traces  of  palmitic  acid  wwre  thus  removed  was  shown 
by  the  following  treatment  of  the  filtrate.  This  was  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  fatty  acid  removed,  washed,  and  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  To  the  solution  water  was  added  till  feebly  opalescent,  and 
then  the  mixture  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  6°  C.  for  some 
time  without  any  further  separation.  The  weak  alcoholic  solution 
was  gently  evaporated  and  allowed  to  crystallize.    After  repeated 
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crjsialliKations  a  body  was  obtained  of  a  feeble  yellow  tinge,  which, 
under  the  microscope,  shot  oat  as  it  cooled  into  crystalline  plates 
with  a  more  or  less  deep  thalloid  fringe,  polarizing  at  the  margins 
only.  The  melting  point  was  29'6°  C.  Fractionated  from  alcohol, 
the  fractions  were  homogeneons,  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  crys- 
talline form  and  melting  at  exactly  the  same  point. 

0*348  of  the  acid  burned  with  chromate  of  lead  gave  0*3465 
gram  of  water,  and  0*955  gram  of  carbonic  acid  gas  equivalent  to 
00385  gram  of  hydrogen,  and  0*2604  of  carbon ;  or,  11*06  per  cent, 
of  the  former,  and  74*84  of  the  latter  element. 

In  a  second  combustion  0*381  gram  gave  0*882  gram  of  water 
and  1048  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  equivalent  to  11*13  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen,  and  75*01  of  carbon. 

In  a  third  combustion  11*2  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  was  obtained. 
The  results,  placed  side  by  side>  show  as  follows  : — 

Ko.  u  No.  a.  No.  3. 

Carbon        .        .        74-84     .        .     76-01 

Hydrogen   .        .        11-03      .        .     1113     .        .     11-2 

The  numbers  correspond  to  a  number  of  the  little  known  series, 
CnHgB-^Oj,  and  the  probable  formula  is  Cj^Hj^Oa,  which  by  calcu* 
tion  gives — 

Carbon,  75 ;    Hydrogen,  10*7. 

Though  additional  data  will  be  required  to  determine  the  formula, 
I  think  it  is  certain  that  this  body  has  not  been  previously  examined 
and  described ;  and  accordingly,  having  reference  to  its  source,  I 
propose  to  name  it  Oynocardic  Acid,  and  trust  shortly  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  correct  formula. 

This  is  the  acid  referred  to  in  e  and  /,  and,  as  already  stated,  has 
a  pale  yellow  colour  and  a  well-marked  crystalline  form.  Qyno* 
cajdate  of  ammonium  is  soluble  in  water.  The  magnesium  salt 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  (*807)  and  falls  out 
of  solution  on  diluting.  The  lead  and  barium  salts  are  insoluble  in 
water,  ether,  and  cold  alcohoL 

§  3.  Dtmock*s  Test* 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  Dymock's  test  for 
chaulmoogra  oil.  Fuller  reference  will  be  found  in  the  paper  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted  (vide  p.  251),  where  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  reaction  on  which  it  is  based  was  characteristic 
of  the  oil,  and  taken  in  connection  with  physical  characters  might  be 
used  as  an  indicator  of  genuineness.     In  the  course  of  investigation 
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I  have  been  compelled  to  modify  this  opinion,  and  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  qualifying  it.  As  progress  was  made  in  the  work  of 
separating  the  proximate  part-s  of  chaulmoogra,  each  was  subjected 
to  the  test  with  the  result,  at  first,  that  the  colour  was  invariably 
obtained.  One  of  the  first  separated  quantities  of  palmitic  acid  gave 
the  colour  in  so  marked  a  degree  that  certain  natural  substances 
known  to  contain  palmitic  acid  as  well  as  the  pure  acid  itself  were 
submitted  to  the  test.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  pure  palmitic 
acid  does  not  present  the  reaction,  nor  do  any  of  the  bodies  experi- 
mented with,  including  Japan  wax  and  butter,  except  palm  oil.  This 
gives  a  splendid  green  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  when  applied  as 
Djmock  directs,  a  colour  of  the  same  character  as  that  afibrded  by 
chaulmoogra.  The  green  coloration  is  therefore  not  peculiar  to  the 
oil,  as  was  supposed  by  Dymock,  but  is  a  property  which  equally 
belongs  to  palm  oil.  As  the  working  processes  improved  with  ad- 
ditional knowledge  of  the  material,  the  constituents  of  chaulmoogra 
which  gave  the  green  colour  were  reduced  and  ■  narrowed  by  puri- 
fication, till  only  the  last,  gynocardic  acid,  remained.  It  still  remains. 
It  has  not  been  found  possible  by  any  means  to  deprive  gynocardic 
<icid  of  this  colour-giving  power.  A  quantity  of  it  has  been  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  crystallized  from  it  in  successive  small  portions 
— each  fraction  bas  given  the  colour  with  equal  intensity.  It  has 
been  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  after  such  treatment  the 
colour  has  been  verdant  as  before ;  it  is  inherent  and  a  characteristic. 
Oynocardic  acid  also  produces  the  acrid  burning  taste  which  is 
noticed  when  chaulmoogra  is  swallowed,  and  altogether  appears  to 
be  a  constituent  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  further  attention, 
not  only  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  but  also  in  regard  to  its 
medicinal  activity. 

§  4.  Constituents  Sbpabated  and  Becoonised. 

Chaulmoogra  oil,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  contains : — 

Gynocardic  Acid 11 '7 

Palmitic  Acid 63*0 

Hypogieic  Acid 4* 

Cocinic  Acid     .        .        .        .        .        •        .2*3 

in  combination  with  glyceryl  as  fats,  and  the  two  former  in  the 
free  state  as  well.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  accurately 
the  proportion  of  each  acid  present,  as  the  loss  in  purifying  was 
necessarily  considerable,  but  the  figures  against  each  represent 
fairly  well  tbe  quantity  of  acid  in  100  parts  of  oil. 
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The  Fbbsident  said  this  paper  was  a  very  exhaustive  and  admir- 
able one,  and  the  members  of  the  Gonferenoe  owed  their  thanks  not 
only  to  the  writer,  but  to  Mr.  Naylor,  whose  clear  and  compre- 
hensive condensation  of  its  contents  had  placed  the  subject  so 
lucidly  before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Mason  said  as  some  of  the  members  present  might  be 
unacquainted  with  this  oil,  it  would  be  well  if  infcMrmation  were 
given  as  to  its  origin  and  supposed  properties. 

Mr.  Natlob  said  the  oil  was  obtained  from  a  plant  known  as  the 
Qynocardia  odorata,  and  had  been  used  veiy  saccessfully  in  cutane- 
ous diseases.  It  was  an  oil  much  used  in  India,  and  had  been  sold 
in  the  bazaars  there  for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  had  also  been 
used  with  considerable  snccess  in  this  country  in  cases  of  phthisis, 
but  had  not  been  previously  studied  chemically,  except  by  Dr. 
Dymock. 

Mr.  WiLLMOTT  quoted  a  case  in  which  it  was  found  that  the 
medical  properties  of  chaulmoogra  oil  were  not  so  great  as  those  of 
gurjun  oil. 

Mr.  Baxtkb  spoke  of  chaulmoogra  oil  as  a  cure  for  itch  and 
mange  in  dogs. 

Mr.  Qbeentsh  said  that  the  green  coloration  produced  by  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  brought  into  contact  with  the  chaulmoogra  oil,* 
being  considered  by  Dymock  a  test  of  the  genuine  oil,  he  would 
like  to  know  from  Mr.  Naylor  if  he  had  tried  it  on  oil  extracted,  for 
instance,  by  benzine,  to  ascertain  if  the  coloration  proceeded  from 
the  oil  or  from  some  organic  matter  which  may  have  been  pressed 
out  into  the  oil. 

Mr.  Naylor,  in  reply,  said  chaulmoogra  oil  had  been  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  panacea,  and 
in  some  cases  it  had  not  been  so  successful  as  others.  He  had 
known  it  to  be  largely  used  in  mange  in  dogs,  and  he  had  not 
heard  of  a  case  in  which  it  had  failed.  With  reference  to  the  green 
colour  produced  with  sulphuric  acid,  whatever  solvent  might  be  used, 
providing  gynocardic  acid  was  present,  the  fat  from  the  solution 
would  give  a  green  colour.  That  test  had  been  applied  to  the  oil 
which  had  been  extracted  with  benzol  and  oil  obtained  by  pressure. 


The  next  paper,  which  was  read  by  Professor  Attfield,  the  author 
not  being  present,  was  entitled— 
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THE  CAPACITY    OF   DIFFERENT  ORGANS  TO  ABSORB 

AND  RETAIN  ARSENIC  IN  CASES  OP  CHRONIC 

POISONING. 

By  N.  p.  Hambebg,  M.D., 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Fha/rmaceuUcal  Society  of  Oreat  Britain. 

It  is  almost  unanimouslj  admitted  by  tozicologists  that  arsenic 
is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body,  but  deposited  in  the  largest 
quantities  in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Another  opinion  was,  however,  promulgated  at  a  meeting  held  by 
the  members  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  at  Berlin,  in  1875, 
when  the  following  results  of  experiments  made  by  Scolosubofif,  and 
published  under  the  title,  *'  IJeber  die  Localisation  des  Arseniks  von 
Scolosuboff,'**  were  mentioned  : — 

''  In  chronic,  as  well  as  in  acute  poisoning,  arsenic  chiefly  accu- 
mulates in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves.  The  liver  contains 
a  less,  and  the  muscles  a  still  less  relative  amount.  In  a  dog.  which 
had  progressively  absorbed  during  thirty-four  days  0  005  to  0150 
grams  of  arsenious  acid  daily,  the  following  quantities  of  arsenic 
•were  found  in  100  grams  of  the  fresh  organs : — 

100  grams  of  masoles,  0*00015  gram  ArseniouB  Acid. 

100      „         liver,  0-00271  gram  ArBeniouB  Acid. 

100      „         brain,  0*00885  gram  Arsenions  Acid. 

100      „         spinal  marrow,  0  00982  gram  Arsenions  Aeid. 

"  The  localization  of  arsenic  in  the  brain,  which,  even  in  cases  of 
acute  poisoning^  is  very  evident,  is,  with  regard  to  legal  chemistry, 
of  considerable  importance." 

The  results  of  Sco1osuboff*s  observations  induced  me  to  make 
further  experiments,  in  the  execution  of  which  Professor  C. 
Lindqvift,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Institute  of  Stockholm,  most 
willingly  lent  me  his  assistance. 

A  clyster,  containing  1  gram  of  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  was  administered  on  the  21  st  of 
February,  1878,  to  a  full  grown  dog,  weighing  9775  grams.  This, 
however,  produced  so  much  irritation  that  it  was  voided  after  an 
interval  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  dog  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

*  Pharmaeeutische  CentralhaUe  filr  Deutsehland,  Nov.  11,  1875,  p.  8^. 
i  Scolosuboff's  investigations  give  no  reasons  for  this  snpposaL 
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From  the  22nd  of  February  to  the  12th  of  March  of  the  same 
year,  15  to  29  drops  of  a  solation  containing  1  gram  arsenions  acid, 
2  grams  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  20  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
were  daily  administered  to  the  dog,  with  the  exception  of  on  one  or 
two  days,  when  he  evinced  loathing  to  his  food  and  great  emacia- 
tion. 

After  the  12th  of  March,  10  to  20  drops  of  an  arsenical  solution 
of  the  same  strength  as  the  first,  of  the  21  st  of  February,  were 
administered  daily.  During  the  last  weeks  he  had  taken  yery  little 
food  and  become  extremely  weak  ;  he  had  by  that  time  taken  1*2 
gram  of  arsenions  acid.  On  the  day  following  death,  the  21  st  of 
March,  a  post  mortem  examination  was  made,  wlien  the  most  note- 
worthy appearances  were  as  follows  : — The  body  was  very  emaciated 
and  weighed  only  5525  grams.  The  veins  of  the  organs  of  the 
abdomen  were  in  a  high  state  of  congestion.  The  serous  membranes 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines  were  uniformly  red  in  colour. 
The  stomach,  which  contained  no  food,  had  in  it  a  small  quantity  of 
mucus  mixed  with  blood  ;  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane 
was  on  some  parts  removed  and  two  superficial  ulcers  were  dis- 
covered, the  larger  being  3  centimetres  in  length  with  a  breadth  of 
1  centimetre.  The  intestines  were  likewise  void  of  food,  their  sole 
contents  being  blood-streaked  mucus  and  altered  blood  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  was  much  injected,  especially  in  the  lesser  intestines. 
The  membranes  of  the  intestines  were  thickened.  The  liver  was  of 
normal  size  but  charged  with  blood,  dark  in  colour  and  covered 
with  small  bright  spots,  an  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration  having 
commenced.  The  bladder  was  distended  with  clear  urine.  The 
heart,  as  well  as  the  lungs,  together  with  the  trachea  and  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spinal  marrow 
were  of  normal  character.  The  brain  was  of  normal  appearance 
with  the  exception  of  the  blood  vessels  being  highly  congested  at 
its  base.     The  blood  was  dark  coloured  and  congealed. 

The  following  portions  of  the  body  wore  placed  in  separate 
vessels  for  analysis  : — 1.  Brain.  2.  Spinal  Marrow.  8.  Heart  and 
Lungs,  with  some  of  the  blood.  4.  Stomach  and  Intestines.  5. 
Liver.  6.  Elidneys.  7.  Muscles.  8.  Bones.  9.  Bladder  with 
urine. 

As  there  was  difficulty  in  analysing  all  these  objects  at  the  same 
time,  such  as  could  not  be  immediately  employed  were  impregnated 
with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
gaseous  escape  of  arsenic.  Analysis  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner: — The  object  was   treated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and 
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hydrocMoric  acid,  the  filtrate  impregnated  with  snlphnretted  hydro- 
gen, the  precipitate  fused  with  nitrate  atid  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
fased  mass  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  oversatnrated  with 
nitric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  arsenic  pre- 
cipitated with  chlormagnesinm  mixture  as  arseniate  of  mag^nesinm 
and  ammonium,  which  was  collected  on  a  ready  weighed  filter  and 
dried  at  +  102°-105°  C. 

Obsbbvations  made  DUBUfO  Time  or  Experiment. 

The  26th  of  February, — 10*24  grams  of  fsaoes  and  54  cubic  centi- 
metres of  urine  were  taken  for  analjrsis.  The  dark  brown  ffooes,  as 
also  the  urine,  showed,  with  nitric  acid,  a  Teiy  large  quantity  of 
colouring  matter  of  bile,  but  only  slight  traces  of  arsenic  were  ob- 
servable. 

The  28th  of  February, — ^65  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  and  31 '02 
grams  of  faaces  were  subjected  to  analysis  with  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

(a)  65  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  left  0*00025  gram  arseniate  ;* 
thus  1  litre  0*0031,  which  would  correspond  to  0*002  gram  sunenious 
acid. 

(6)  31*92  grams  of  faeces  produced  0*0017  gram  arseniate,  con. 
sequently  1000  grams,  0*0548  gram  arseniate  equal  100286  grams 
arsenious  acid. 

Observations  made  on  Portions  or  the  Bodt. 

1.  Urine, — ^The  bladder  contained  25  cubic  centimetres  of  urine, 
which  was  of  a  reddish  colour  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
albumen.  By  analysing  0001  gram  of  arseniate  was  obtained. 
One  litre  would  thus  yield  004  gram,  corresponding  to  002084 
gram  arsenious  acid. 

2.  Spinal  Ma/rrow. — This  weighed  only  17  grams.  The  amount 
of  arseniate  obtained  was  0*00015  gram.  So  small  a  weight  is 
naturally  of  doubtful  and  untrustworthy  character;  but  if  we, 
nevertheless,  make  comparison,  1  kilogram  may  be  considered  as 
yielding  000882  gram  of  arseniate,  which  corresponds  to  0*00459 
of 'arsenious  acid. 

3.  Brain, — The  entire  brain  weighed  84*5  grams.  This  was 
twice  treated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  in 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  word  arseniate  will  hereafter  be  employed  In- 
stead of  arseniate  of  magneslTun  and  ammoniiun. 
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order  to  ezfcraot  the  arsenic  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  analysis 
being  otherwise  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing 
experiments,  from  84*5  grams  of  brain  0*0005  gvam  arseaiiate  was 
obtained,  1000  grama  should  therefore  yield  0*00592,  consesponding 
to  000308  gram  arsenions  acid.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  any  arsenic 
was  left  in  the  large  quantity  of  fat  which  remained  after  analysis, 
the  same  was  saponified  with  solntion  of  canstic  so<}a ;  the  soap 
thus  prodaced  was  ft^sed  with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
fused  mass  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  snch  quantities  that  all  nitric  acid  was  expelled ;  the  acid 
residue  being  dissolved  in  water,  gave  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
no  precipitate  of  arsenic  sulphide. 

4.  Liver, — The  weight  of  the  liver  was  191*2  grams,  from  which 
0005  gram  arseniate  was  obtained ;  1  kilogram  should  consequently 
yield  002615  gram,  corresponding  to  0*01363  gram  arsenions  acid. 

5.  Kidneys. — The  kidneys  weighed  together  55*8  grams;  they 
yielded  00014  gram  arseniate;  1  kilogram  should  consequently 
give  002509  gram,  corresponding  to  0*01307  gram  arsenions  acid. 

6.  Mtucles, — 286  grams  of  muscles  yielded  0  001 95  gram  arseniate, 
or  1  kilogram  3*00682,  corresponding  to  000355  gram  arsenions 
acid. 

7.  Bone9, — 112*5  grams  of  bone,  upon  which  were  only  slight 
remains  of  muscles,  yielded  0*0003  gram  of  arseniate ;  1  kilogram 
would  consequently  yield  0*00267  gram,  corresponding  to  000139 
gram  arsenions  acid. 

8.  Stomach  and  Intestines,  —  The  stomach  and  the  intestines 
weighed  together  350  grams,  and  yielded  00005  gram  arseniate  ;  1 
kilogram  would  thus  yield  0*00143  gram,  which  would  correspond 
to  0*00075  gram  arsenions  acid. 

9.  Heart  and  Lungsj  with  a  small  qitantity  of  Blood. — These 
weighed  together  237  grams,  and  yielded  0*0001  gram  of  arseniate, 
a  weight  too  small  to  be  trustworthy ;  but,  by  approximation,  1 
kilogram  would  yield  000042  gram  arseniate,  equalling  000022 
gram  arsenions  acid. 

Beyibw  of  t&e  Results. 
A.  Andlyai^  during  Time  of  Experiment. 

26th  of  February. — The  urine,  as  well  as  the  solid  ezepemente, 
contained  only  very  slight  quantities  of  arsenic. 

28th  of  February. -r-l  litre  of  ur;ine  .contained  0*002  gram  arsenipus 
acid;  1  kilogram  solid  excrements  qontaine4  0*02^6. 
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B.   Analyses  of  Portions  of  the  Dead  Body. 

1.  1  litre  mine  oontamed  .    0*02084  gram  Arsenions  Aeid. 

2.  1  kilognuaa    liver   con- 

tained      0-01363        „  „ 

3.  1  kilogram  kidneys  con- 

tained      001307 

4.  1  kilogram  spinal  mar- 

row contained  .    .    .    0*00459        ,,  «» 

5.  1  kilogram  muscles  con- 

tained    ......    0-00355        ,»  ,» 

6.  1  kilogram  brain  con- 

tained      0-00308        „ 

7.  1  kilogram  bones  with 

remnants  of  muscles 

contained    ....    0*00189        „  t» 

6.  1  kilogram  stomach  and 

intestines  contained .    0*00075        ,»  „ 

9.  1  kilogram  heart,  lungs, 

and    a    little   blood 

contained   ....    0*00022         „  „ 


0-06112 


Nine  kilogramfl  of  portions  of  the  body  thus  yielded  006112 
gram  of  arsenions  acid.  As  the  dog  at  time  of  death  weighed 
only  5525  grams,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
arsenions  acid  that  had  been  administered  to  him  Had  been  elimin- 
ated.    No  vomiting  was  perceived. 

The  observations  made  at  the  time  of  experiment  prove  that  the 
dog's  excretions  contained  at  first  only  traces  of  arsenic ;  the  poison 
having  consequently  been  absorbed  by  the  different  organs.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  subsequently  efforts  were  made  by  his 
organism  to  eliminate  the  poison. 

The  urine  found  in  the  bladder  after  death  contained  ten  times  as 
much  arsenic  as  that  voided  on  the  28th  of  February. 

The  faeces  showed  a  still  larger  proportion  of  arsenic  than  the 
urine. 

The  foregoing  results  agree  with  the  previous  observations  of 
several  toxicologists,  and  may  serve  as  a  slight  supplement  to  such, 
as  also  for  confirming  the  opinions  as  to  the  capacity  of  different 
oi^gans  to  absorb  arsenic. 


Professor  Tichbobne  thought  this  could  be  hardly  called  a  phar- 
maoeutical  paper, but  still  it  might  possess  a  certain  amountof  interest 
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to  the  pharmacentical  chemist  having  an  appointment  as  analyst. 
The  merit  of  the  paper  was  that  it  not  only  considered  the  secretion 
of  arsenic  in  the  organism,  hnt  the  relative  amonnt  secreted,  and 
the  estimation  of  its  quantity. 

Mr.  Dbapbr  said  the  paper  had  no  bearing  on  pharmacy,  and  he 
was  sarprised  it  had  been  introduced. 

Professor  Attfield  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  paper  was 
almost  wholly  chemical.  The  author,  it  was  true,  had  made  allusion 
to  the  different  orgaus  of  the  body,  but  it  was  in  order  that  he  might 
tell  the  Conference  what  he  did  with  them  chemically,  and  the 
amount  of  arsenic  he  had  found  in  these  several  organs.  A  great 
number  of  pharmacists  were  able  not  only  to  detect  arsenic,  but  to 
estimate  the  amount.  They  could  not  all  do  this,  perhaps,  but  so 
long  as  they  felt  justified  in  calling  themselves  chemists  as  well  as 
druggists,  the  paper  ought  to  be  interesting  not  only  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference,  but  to  every  chemist  and  druggist  in  the 
country.  As  regarded  the  suggestion  made  by  a  member  that  Dr. 
Hamberg's  final  product  of  ammonio-magnesian  arseniate  might  be 
contaminated  by  phosphate,  he  would  remind  them  that  the  arseni- 
cum  was  first  thrown  out  as  sulphide  from  an  acid  solution,  when  all 
phosphates  would  be  left  behind. 

Mr.  Betnolds  explained  that  the  paper  had  been  put  nearly  last 
on  the  list,  and  therefore  had  not  excluded  anything. 

Mr.  BoSTOOE,  remarking  on  the  action  of  arsenic  on  the  system, 
said  that  arsenic  might  cause  death  and  yet  Uttle  afterwards  be 
found  by  chemical  analysis,  as  the  body  is  constantly  throwing  off 
poisons  by  the  kidneys,  urine,  etc.  In  the  case  of  arsenic  poisoning 
in  a  dog,  it  was  found  that  in  the  closing  part  of  the  dog*s  life  there 
was  more  arsenic  in  the  urine,  etc.  The  paper  was  a  very  instruc- 
tive one,  and  might  lead  to  some  very  important  investigations. 

The  Pbbsident  said  he  felt  himself  perfectly  justified  in  asking 
for  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  paper,  and  although  be  sympathised  to 
some  extent  with  Mr.  Draper,  yet  his  impression  was  perhaps,  like 
his  own,  produced  by  the  painful  details  in  the  first  part  of  the 
paper ;  but  the  latter  part  was  of  real  scientific  value,  and  the  Com- 
mittee could  scarcely  be  found  fault  with  for  introducing  it. 

Mr.  Dbapbb  apologised  to  the  Committee,  and  said  that  without 
being  a  sentimentalist,  he  had  felt  pained  with  the  first  part  of  the 
paper,  and  his  ardour  as  a  chemist  scarcely  counterbalanced  the 
painful  feelings  with  which  he  had  listened  to  it. 
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The  iMt  papesr  read  WM  a-^ 

NOTE  ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OP  MOEPHINB  IN  TURKEY 

OPIUM. 

Bt  Peofbssor  Fluckigbr. 

The  estimation  of  morphiiie  is  the  sabjeci  of  many  valaable 
papers  whidi  hare  been  published  in  the  yarioiia  pharmaoentical 
periodicals.  Numerous  and  elaborate  as  they  are,  these  investiga- 
tions have  not)  as  far  as  I  can  see,  arrived  at  a  thoroaghly  satis- 
factory resnlt.  Without  farther  discussing  in  this  place  the  merits 
of  these  methods,  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  ConferaMM  another  proceea, 
of  the  utmost  simplicity,  yet  of  sufficient  accnracy.  How  far  this 
accuracy  is  attained  by  the  method  I  now  recommend  remains  for 
the  profession  at  large  to  decide.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
exclusively  intended  for  the  assay  of  official,  i.e.,  Turkey,  opium. 
Valuable  as  may  be  the  drog  produced  in  other  countries  with 
regard  to  the  industrial  extraction  of  alkaloids,  no  modem  pharma- 
ooposia  has  ever  admitiied  any  other  kind  of  opium  than  that  of 
Asia  Minor.  My  method  will  possibly  prove  less  satisfactory  if 
applied  to  Indian  or  Persian  opinm,  although  in  my  opinion^  for  a 
fair  standard  opium,  it  is  a  good  and  elegant  process.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

Take  of  powdered  opium  6  grams  (  =  123*5  grains),  cold  water, 
80  grams;  shake  the  mixture  frequently;  filter  after  twelve 
hours.  The  filter  should  bave  a  diameter  of  five  inches.  The  oper- 
ation will  afford  on  an  average  65  to  70  grams  of  clear  liquid. 
No  washing  is  to  take  place.  42*5  grams  of  the  liquid  are  col* 
looted  in  a  little  phial,  the  weight  of  which  should  have  been  marked 
on  it.  Then  add  to  the  solution  12  grams  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
0'812-0'615),  10  grams  of  ether,  and  1*5  gram  ammonia  water 
of  0*960  sp.  gr.  The  mixture  after  shaking  will  remain  clear  and 
allow  a  colourless  layer  of  ether  to  make  its  appearance.  The  phial 
is  corked  and  allowed  to  stay  without  further  shaking  it  After  an 
hour  or  two,  crystals  of  morphine  begin  to  be  formed,  mostly  at  the 
border  of  the  two  layers.  By^and  by  they  sink  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  after  a  day  or  two  the  whole  amount  df  whitish  or  white  crystals 
of  the  alkaloid  will  be  deposited.  They  are  then  to  be  collected  by 
using  two  folded  filters  having  a  diameter  of  four  inches.  The 
phial  is  rinsed  out  with  a  mixture  of  6  grams  of  alcohol  and  5 
grams  of  ether,  and  lastly  with  10  grams  of  ether ;  these  liquids 
being  gradually  poured  on  to  the  crystals  in  order  to  wash  them. 
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The  foimel  in  the  meantime  is  caref ally  covered.  The  crystals  are 
subsequently  cantionsly  pressed  between  the  folds  of  the  two  filters, 
which  will  almost  completely  absorb  the  mother  liquor  which  the 
crystals  of  morphine  may  still  retain.  It  will  now  be  easy  to  remove 
the  alkaloid  very  neatly  from  the  filter;  it  must  be  weighed  in  the 
very  phial  in  which  some  crystals  may  have  remained  obstinately 
attached  to  the  walls.  The  phial,  lastly  dried  at  100''  C,  then  con- 
tains the  whole  amount  of  morphine  precipitated,  that  is  to  say  its 
hydrate,  viz.,  Oj^  H^  N  Oj  +  O  H,. 

As  to  the  mother  liquor,  it  is  to  be  observed  for  a  day  more  in 
another  corked  phial ;  it  does  not  usually  afford  a  further  crop  of 
crystals.  Yet  in  an  open  vessel  amorphous  matters  are  soon  de- 
posited. 

A  good  Turkey  opium  being  under  examination  will  thus  afford 
about  0'4iO  to  0*48  gram  of  morphine,  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  deriving  from  half  the  weight  of  the  sample,  i.e.  from  4  gram 
opium ;  the  percentage  would  then  be  10  to  12. 

The  alkaloid  must  next  be  identified  by  resorting  to  the  usual 
tests  for  morphine.  Among  them  there  is  the  official  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  which  I  have  pointed  out  some  time  ago*  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  tests  for  that  alkaloid.  If  morphine  is  rubbed 
vfith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  tarns  dark  brown  or 
black  as  soon  as  a  little  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  strewn  on  it.  An 
excess  of  nitric  acid  present  in  the  official  nitrate  of  bismuth  would 
at  first  produce  rather  a  red  hue.  Lastly,  there  is  also  to  be  ascer- 
tained the  purity  of  the  crystals.  To  this  effect  take  1  decigram 
of  the  morphine,  and  dissolve  it  in  10  grams  of  lime-water.  If 
the  lime-water  is  duly  saturated,  in  the  cold,  the  quantity  mentioned 
will  be  a  little  more  than  sufficient.  The  morphine  will  then  prove 
to  leave  a  very  trifling  amount  of  colouring  matter,  quite  insufficient 
to  influence  appreciably  the  percentage  of  the  alkaloid.  Should 
narcotiue  be  present  it  would  remain  undissolved,  and  might  be 
weighed  if  the  whole  quantity  of  morphine  be  treated  with  lime- 
water.  But  it  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  much  more  advisable  to. 
get  rid  of  the  narcotine  by  repeating  the  experiment  with  another 
sample  of  opium.  I  would  recommend  then,  as  I  have  already 
urged  in  the  "  Pharmacographia,"  page  59,  to  dry  the  opium  pre- 
viously, and  to  depnve  it  of  uarcotine  by  exhausting  it  with  boiling 
ether.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do  now  with 
perfectly  dry  opium,  whereas  in  the  beginning  we  started  with  air« 

*  See  ny  PhaimaceuUcaldhemutry,*'  Berlin,  1879,  page  873. 
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dry  opium,  the  latter  containing,  posaiblj,  as  mach  as  7  or  8  per 
■  cent,  of  water. 

If  to  the  solution  of  morphine  in  lime-water,  a  little  chlorine 
water  is  added,  a  remarkable  reaction  is  displayed.  The  mixture 
assumes  a  permanent  bright  red  hue,  which  is  highly  characteristic  ; 
this  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  new  test  for  morphine. 

The  assay  as  just  described  somewhat  minutely  is  of  the  utmost 
practical  simplicity.  It  must  be  granted  that  it  claims  no  special 
rapidity,  but  it  is  by  no  means  longer  than  any  other  process  hither- 
to devised  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  few  explanatory  remarks  must  still  be  added.  As  a  solvent  for 
opium,  cold  water  is  by  far  the  best,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
afibrds  immediately  a  liquid  ready  for  the  precipitation  of  the  alka- 
loid. It  is  true  that  the  drug  yields  a  less  coloured  solution  by 
using  alcohol,  but  this  would  require  a  distillation. 

If  opium  is  to  be  exhausted  by  means  of  water,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  point  out  how  far  the  extraction  must  be  carried  on. 
Cold  water  on  an  average  dissolves  about  60  per  cent,  of  standard 
Turkey  opium,  if  it  is  absolutely  exhausted.  By  treating  8  gnuna 
of  opium  with  80  grams  of  water,  we  should  consequently  obtain 
very  nearly  85  grams  of  solution.  As  it  is  practically  almost 
impossible  to  get  really  as  much  as  this,  it  will  be  safer  to  use  just 
half  the  amount  of  the  calculated  liqtLor,  namely,  42*5  grams. 
The  analyst  who  does  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  average  number 
may  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  soluble  constituents  which  his 
sample  of  the  drug  is  able  to  yield ;  he  may  then  act  accordingly. 

I  believe  the  morphine  to  be  present  in  the  opium  as  a  sulphate, 
at  least  for  the  most  part.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  opium  is  found  to  contain  both  the  alkaloid 
and  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  aqueous  solution  inorganic  sulphates 
are  also  present,  chiefly  sulphate  of  calcium  ;  but  in  alcohol  of  all 
the  sulphates  only  that  of  morphine  (or  other  alkaloids)  can  be  in 
solution.  The  sulphuric  acid  met  with  in  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
opium  must  therefore  be  due  to  sulphates  of  alkaloids.  The  solu- 
tions of  alcohol  display  a  slightly  yet  undoubtedly  acid  reaction  as 
the  vegetable  juices  generally  do.  The  acidity  of  opium  becomes 
more  distinctly  manifest  if  its  solutions  are  cautiously  concentrated ; 
it  is  no  doubt  due  to  meconic  acid. 

It  is  important  to  precipitate  the  morphine  from  a  solution  con- 
taining alcohol  and  ether.  By  adding  ammonia  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion, a  flocculent  matter  is  precipitated.  This  abundant  amorphous 
maM|  either  an  alkaloid  or  not^ — ^it  is  certainly  far  from  being 
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simply  morphine, — remains  in  solution  if  the  liquid  contains  a  little 
alcohol ;  one- third  alcohol  of  the  volume  of  the  aqueous  filtrate  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Yet  of  no  less  importance  is  the 
action  of  the  ether.  It  not  only  prevents  the  narootine  from  bein^ 
thrown  down  together  with  the  moi-phine,  but  ether  greatly  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  distinct  and  pure  crystals  of  morphine.  Tliis 
alkaloid  evidently  separates  very  readily  from  a  liquid  saturated 
with  ether. 

No  further  mention  is  made  in  the  above  considerations  of  narco- 
tine.  Should  its  amount  be  also  estimated  in  the  official  drug  ?  I 
think  not.  The  action  assigned  to  narootine  by  the  physiological 
experiments  appears  to  be  not  considerable  at  all.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, become  desirable  to  estimate  it,  it  would  probably  be  a  good 
plan  to  extract  the  opium  first  by  water  and  then  by  acetic  acid. 
The  narcotine  is  present  chiefly  in  the  free  state,  as  it  is  not  really 
an  alkaloid  ;  it  is  therefore  not,  or  not  entirely,  removed  by  water. 
With  acetic  acid,  as  well  as  with  other  acids,  narcotine  forms  not 
well  defined  salts;  the  acids  are  simply  solvents,  from  which  it 
again  separates  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  neutralized.  This  is  accom- 
plished with  carbonate  of  calcium.  By  shaking  an  acetic  solution 
of  narcotine  and  morphine  with  that  carbonate,  narcotine  is  preci- 
pitated ;  not  so  the  morphine.  I  have  not,  however,  more  exactly 
investigated  this  method,  practical  pharmacy,  to  which  the  present 
paper  is  devoted,  being  not  strictly  interested  in  the  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  above  method  for  the  estimation  of  morphine 
very  well  answers  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
the  criticisms  which  it  may  meet  with  lead  to  some  further  progress 
in  the  question  under  notice. 


M.T.  Drapbb  passed  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  paper,  which  he  said 
was  characterised  by  great  lucidity. 

Mr.  Natlor  said  it  was  not  his  experience  that  morphia  existed 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  unless  the  paper  referred  to  the 
Turkey  opium.  If  morphia  was  dialysed,  the  sulphate  of  morphia 
would  undergo  no  decomposition  whatever.  If  it  ^as  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  the  sulphate  of  morphia  could  be  readily 
seen,  and  so  also  could  the  crystals  of  the  meconate  of  morphia  if  it 
was  evaporated  at  a  low  heat.  If  meconate  of  morphia  was  heated 
at  a  high  temperature  it  would  split  up.  His  objection  to  the  pro- 
cess was,  that  no  very  special  provision  in  the  process — as  part  of 
the  process — was  made  for  separating  narcotine.    The  process  to 
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which  they  had  just  listened  was  identical  with  the  beautiful  pro- 
cess of  T^on,  published  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmade  ei  de  GhivMS^ 
onljy  if  his  memory  served  him  correctly,  the  proportions  of  spirit 
and  ether  were  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Williams  viewed  it  as  a  slow  process  compared  with  others. 

Professor  Attfibld  admitted  that  it  was  a  slow  process,  but  easy. 

The  Prbsiosnt  said  Professor  Flucldger  deserved  their  thanks  for 
his  paper,  and  the  Conference  accorded  him  that  compliment. 


CLOSING    BUSINESS. 
PuiCB    OF    Meeting    in    1880. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Orobb  (Swansea),  introduced  by  the  President,  said 
he  was  deputed  by  the  pharmacists  of  Swansea  to  convey  to  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  a  hearty  invitation  to  visit  the 
town  in  1880,  and  if  the  Association  did  them  the  honour  to  accept 
the  invitation,  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  their 
sojourn  in  Swansea  agreeable. 

Professor  Attfielb  moved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  accorded  to  the  chemists  of  Swansea,  so  ably  represented  by 
Mr.  Orose,  and  that  their  invitation  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Bbtnolds  seconded  the  motion,  and,  adverting  to  the  admir- 
able  way  in  which  Sheffield  had  received  the  pharmacists,  said 
Yorkshire  felt  proud  of  Sheffield  for  the  way  in  which  it  had 
entertained  the  Conference 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

Election  of  Officers. 

A  ballot  for  the  President  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
then  taken,  with  the  following  result:  — 

Preddmi. 
W.  SOUTHALL,  P.L.S.,  Birmingham. 

Vice-  Presidents, 

N.  M.  GsosE,  Swansea. 

B.  Bbtkolds^  F.C.S.,  Leeds. 

G.  W.  Sandfobd,  Pres.  Ph.  Spc,  of-G.  B.,  lA>9dpp. 

W.  Ward,  F.C.S.,  Sheffield. 
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Treasurer, 
C.  Ekin,  F.C.S.,  Bath. 

Oeneral  Beoretaries. 

Professor  Attfield,  F.C.S.,  London. 
F.  Badbtn  BengEE,  F.C.S.,  Manchester. 

Local  Secretary, 
J.  Hughes,  Swansea. 

Other  Members  of  Executive  Oommittee. 

M.  Carteiqhe,  F.C.S.,  London. 

T.  Greenish,  F.O.S.,  London. 

H.  W.  Malbham,  Sheffield. 

A.  H.  Mason,  F.O.S.,  Liverpool. 

C.  Stmbs,  Ph.D.,  Liverpool. 

J.  C.  Thresh,  F.C.S.,  Baxton. 

W.  A.  TiLDEN,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Clifton. 

C.  Umnby,  F.O.S.,  London. 

J.  T.  Williams,  Swansea. 

Auditors, 

G.  Ellinok,  Sheffield. 
J.  Lloyd,  Swansea. 

Thames  to  the  Local  Committee,  etc. 

Mr.  WiLLUMs  moved — 

"  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  non-resident  members  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  be  given  to  the  Local 
Committee,  and  the  other  Sheffield  members,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Maleham,  Mr,  Ward,  Mr.  Ellinor,  Mr.  Learoyd,  and 
Mr.  Cnbley  for  the  very  snccessfal  manner  in  which  they 
had  conducted  the  arrangements  of  the  meeting.'' 

He  said  Mr.  B,eynold8  had  stated  that  Yorkshire  felt  proud  of 
Sheffield  for  the  way  in  which  it  had  entertained  the  Conference, 
and  if  Sheffield  had  satisfied  Yorkshire,  he  felt  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  nfust  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Draper  seconded  the  motion,  and  referred  to  their  cordial 
reception  and  the  pains  the  Local  Committee  had  taken  in  showing 
the  pharmacists  the  various  manufactories  for  which  the  town  was 
famous. 
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The  motion  was  carried  nnanimonfily. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  Baid  it  had  afforded 
him  extreme  pleasure  to  see  the  Conference  in  Sheffield,  bnt  he 
must  in  justice  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  had  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Maleham.  If  the  Association  were  gratified,  the  Local 
Committee  were  satisfied,  and  if  they  were  satisfied  the  Local 
Committee  were  gratified. 

Mr.  Maleham  said  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  gratification  at  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  services 
of  the  Local  Committee  had  been  acknowledged  by  their  guests. 
He  deprecated  the  idea  that  he  had  done  all  the  work,  and  said  he 
had  been  ably  supported  by  the  Local  Committee  and  Mr.  Leardyd, 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Learoyd  and  Mr.  Ellinor  also  acknowledged  the  compliment 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee. 

Professor  Tiohbornb  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  the  members  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference, 
assembled  in  Sheffield,  desire  to  express  their  best  thanks  to 
Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  Brown, 
Bajley  <fe  Dixon,  for  having  thrown  open  their  most  in- 
teresting works ;  and  also  to  the  managers  of  departments 
and  others  whose  courtesy  and  attention  so  enhanced  the 
pleasure  of  the  visit." 

Mr.  T.  F.  Abraham  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 
Professor  Foster  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

'*  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  conveyed  to  Messrs. 
John  Bound  &  Son,  Messrs.  Joseph  Bodgers  &  Son,  and 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Hall,  who  have  so  kindly  afforded  mem- 
bers the  privilege  of  visiting  their  works." 

Mr.  Walter  Hills  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Thanks  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved — 

*'  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  given  to  the  President 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business 
of  the  meeting." 

He  said  he  was  delighted  at  the  ability  shown  by  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  and  that  their  papers  showed  that  they 
were  making  progress  beyond  their  predecessors.     He  did  not  see 
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why  snch  should  not  be  the  case,  for  they  should  live  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  the  practice  of  the  present. 

Mr.  Badlbt,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  trade  in  Sheffield, 
seconded  the  resolntion,  and  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  President 
in  the  promotion  of  pharmacy. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  was 
afraid  his  friends  sadly  overrated  his  efforts  as  President.  It  most 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  followed  a  long  list  of  distinguished  men, 
from  whose  example  he  had  had  large  opportnnities  for  learning  his 
dnties ;  moreover,  the  kind  consideration  he  had  received  from  every 
individual  who  had  attended  the  meeting  had  rendered  his  task  so 
easy  that  his  own  share  of  the  merit  of  having  presided  with  some 
success  was  very  small  indeed.  He  confessed  to  some  feeling  of 
regret  at  relinquishing  his  highly  honourable  post,  but  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  very 
able  man,  one  whose  scientific  qnalifications  would  certainly  very 
much  exalt  its  dignity. 

The  Resignation  of  Professor  Attfield. 

The  President  said  although  the  positive  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  had  now  conclnded,  there  was  just  one  matter  he  should 
like  to  introduce  to  their  notice.  The  opinion  had  been  expressed 
in  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  sitting  that  afternoon,  that  the 
members  of  the  Conference  generally  would  probably  wish  that 
some  permanent  record  of  their  obligation  to  Professor  Attfield 
should  be  presented  to  him,  now  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Committee  had  accord- 
ingly prepared  resolutions,  which  would  now  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  those  present. 

"  1.  That  under  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Attfield's  announced 
retirement  from  the  post  he  now  occupies,  it  is  desirable  to 
institute  some  permanent  recognition  of  the  invaluable 
services  to  the  Conference  rendered  by  Professor  Attfield 
as  its  Senior  General  Honorary  Secretary  since  its  establish- 
ment sixteen  years  ago. 

**  2.  That  the  gentlemen  present  form  themselves  into  a  Provi- 
sional Committee  to  give  effect  to  this  resolntion,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number. 

"  3.  That  Mr.  Carteighe  be  appointed  Honorary  Secretary  pro 
tem.  to  the  above  Committee." 
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These  itsoltitions  were  very  cordiallj  receiTed,  after  wbich  the 
Conference  broke  up. 


EXCUHSIOV. 

On  Thursday,  Ang^t  2l8t,  the  day  following  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference,  the  members  and  yisitors  attending  were  escorted  by  the 
Local  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  cbemists  of  Sheffield  and  district, 
throngk  some  of  the  charming  scenery  of  Derbyshire  on  an  excnr- 
sion  to  Haddon  and  Chatsworth. 

Punctnally  at  nine  o'clock  a  large  mnster  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  whence  the  party  drove  in 
*' fonr-in-hauds "  and  open  carriages,  vux  Owler  Bar,  Calver,  and 
Bakewell,  to  Haddon  Hall.  Here,  by  kind  permission  of  His  Grace 
the  Dnke  of  Rutland,  lunpheon  was  served  in  the  old  banqnetting 
hall.  Afterwards  the  historic  and  pictnresqne  ruios  were  inspected, 
and  at  abont  three  o'clock  the  party  left  for  Chatsworth.  Throngb- 
ont  the  day  the  wild  moorland  and  rich  valleys  throngb  which  the 
party  drove  were  freshened  by  occasional  showers.  At  length  the 
park  gates  at  Chatsworth  were  reached,  and  a  pleasant  drive  in 
the  park  brought  into  view  the  palace  itself.  Here  all  alighted, 
and  were  conducted  through  the  house  and  grounds,  by  permission 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Much  interest  was  felt  in 
the  splendid  sculpture  gallery  and  the  galleries  of  paintings  and 
objects  of  SBsthetic  and  historic  interest  in  which  Chatsworth 
House  abounds.  The  views  of  the  grounds  and  distant  landscape 
obtained  from  the  windows  were  much  admired.  The  grounds 
were  then  visited,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  many  success- 
ful attempts  of  art  to  rival  nature.  The  cascades  were  next  seen, 
and  finally  the  fountains,  which  had  been  playing  with  fine  efiect 
throughout  the  visit.  Leaving  the  palace,  the  party  walked  across 
the  park  towards  Baslow.  At  Baslow  "  High  Tea  "  was  served, 
Mr.  Ward,  F.C.S.,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  chair.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  formal  toasts,  there  were  many  which  drew  forth  expressions 
of  the  universal  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Local  Committe,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Maleham,  the  Local  Secretary  for  the  successful 
manner  in  which  the  very  excellent  arrangements  had  been  executed. 
The  party  afterwards  drove  back  to  Sheffield. 
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Peckholt,  162. 
Sparattospermine :  Dr.  T.  Peekholt, 

153. 
Sparteine  and  Scoparin:  K  Merck, 

187. 
Specific  Gravities,  Determination  of: 

E.  F.  Peckham,  100. 
Specific    Gravities    of    Solid    Fats, 
Resins,  etc. » Determination  of:  Dr. 
H.  Ha«er,  255. 
Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids,  Note  on  : 

L.  Siebold,  473. 
Spergulin :  C.  O.  Harz,  121.. 
Squibb,  Dr.  E.  R. :  Fluid  SxtraoU  by 

Repercolation,  232. 
Squill,    Preparations   from  .the:    £. 

Merck,  211. 
Squire,  B. :  Mistora  Gnaiaci  in  Clear 

Solution^  238. 
Starch.  Aotion  ol  Diastase  en:    M. 

Maercker,  67. 
Starch,  Conversion  of,  into  Glucose 
by  Carbonic  Add :  MM.  Baehet  and 
Savalle,  6Q. 
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starch,  DeriTatives  of:  liCM.  Miueiiliui 

and  Graber,  66. 
Storch,  The  Detection  of,  as  an  Adul- 
terant in  Cocoa:   Prof.  Wittstein, 
48. 
Steel  or  Iron,  Nickel-plating  of :  Prof. 

Stolba,  278. 
Stevenson,  W. :  Note  on  the  Estima- 
tion of  Qoinine  in  Ferri  et  Qoins 
Citras,  255. 
Stoddart,  W.  W. :  Growth  and  Deve- 
lopment of  Clavioeps  Pnrparea,  448. 

Stolba,  Prof. :  Nickel-plating  of  Steel 
or  Iron,  278. 

Strawberry,  Essence  of,  271. 

Sti-ychnine,  Purification  of :  A.  B. 
Prescott,  97. 

SaccQS  Camis :  J.  Martinson,  256. 

Sagar  of  Milk,  The  Action  of,  on  Feh- 
ling'8  Solation:  H.  Bodewald  and 
B.  ToUena,  77. 

Sugar,  Volumetric  Estimation  of :  F. 
W.  Pavy,  77. 

Sulphites  and  Hyposulphites,  Deter- 
mination of :  Dr.  J.  Grossman,  139. 

Suiphocarbonate  of  Potassium  and 
Allied  Compounds:  J.  M.  Maisch, 
119. 

Sulphomolybdic  Acid,  Iodic  Acid,  and 
Ferric  Chloride,  Action  of,  on  Mor- 
phia and  various  other  Substances  : 
Dr.  Brown,  80. 

Sulphur,  Presence  of,  in  Amber  and 
Asphalt :  0.  Hebn,  286. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Determination  of,  in 
Urine :  £.  Baumann,.60. 

Sulphurous  Acid,  Beaction  of  Potas- 
sium Iodide  with :  A.  E.  Menke, 
112. 

Suppositories,  Antih«morrhoidal,  292. 

Sweet,  Dr. :  Bismuth  Ointment,  265. 

Symes,  Dr.  C. :  The  Polarimeter  and 
its  Use  in  Pharmacy,  454. 

Symes,  Dr.  C. :  Thymol  and  Thymol 
Camphor,  254. 

Symons,  W. :  Linimentnm  Tere- 
binthins  Acetieom,  244. 

Syrup  of  Violets,  Improved  Formula 
for  the  Preparation  of:  C.Bembeck, 
234. 


T. 

Tannate  of  Quinine :  J.  Jobst,  26. 
Tannic,  Gallic,  and  Pyrogallio  Acids, 

A  Method  of  Distinguishing:    W. 

Watson,  79. 
Tannin  Estimation:  F.  Kathreiner, 

64. 


Tannin  of  Hops  :  G.  Etti,  168. 
Tannin,  The  Presence  of,  in  Gentian 

Boot :  E.  Davies,  496. 
Tanret,  C. :   The  Alkaloids  of  Pome- 
granate Bark,  214. 
Tanret,  M. :  Pelletierine,  the  Alkaloid 

of  Pomegranate  Bark,  88. 
Tar,  Extract  of :  A.  CiulUni,  283. 
Tartaric  Add,  Pteparation  of  Chemi- 
cally Pure :  O.  Ficinus,  126. 
Tartars,  Further  Notes  on  the  Analysis 
of  Crude :  A.  Scheurer-Kestner,  62. 
Taylor,  W. :  Petroleum  as  an  Insecti- 
cide, 272. 
Tedesco,  A. :  Aluminium  Sulphate  as 

a  Disinfecting  Agent,  274. 
Terminalia  Belleria,  213. 
Chebula.  214. 
Thanisch,  A. :  Tinctura  Ferri  Acetatis 

Bademacheri,  246. 
Theobromine,  Determination  of,    in 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate :  G.  Wolfram, 
48. 
Theobromine:  Prof.  Dragendorff,  71. 
Thomson,    W. :    The    Detection   of 
Mineral   Oils   as  Adulterations  in 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Fish  Oils, 
134. 
Thresh,  J.  C. :  Detection  and  Approxi- 
mate   Determination    of     Minute 
Quantities  of  Alcohol,  40. 
Thresh,  J.  C. :  Proximate  Analysis  of 
the  Bhizome  of  Zingiber  Officinale, 
426. 
Thresh,  J.  C. ,    Soluble  Essence  of 

Ginger,  444. 
Thymol  and  Thymol  Camphor:  Dr. 

0.  Symes,  254. 
Thymus  Serpyllum,  The  Volatile  Oil 

of:  Dr.  £.  Bun,  68. 
Tichborne,  Dr.:   Salicylate  of  Atro- 
pine, 108. 
Tidy,  C.  M.:  The  Determination  of 
the    Organic    Purity    of    Potable 
Waters,  88. 
TigUc  and  Angelic  Acids :  A.  Pagen- 

steoher,  108. 
Tiglic  and  Angelic  Acids,  Constitution 

of:  B.  Fittig,  108. 
Tilden,  Dr.  W.  A. :   Distilled  Oil  of 

Lemon,  54. 
Tincture  Ferri  Acetatis  Bademacheri : 

A.  Thanisch,  246. 
Tinctures,  Notes    on  the  Analytical 

Examination  of :  A.  H.  Allen,  223. 
Toilet  Vinegar  (k  Ia  Bose),  280. 
„       (i  la  Violet),  280. 
Tollens,  B.,and  H.  Bodewald:  Tlie 
Action  of  Sugar  of  Milk  on  Feh- 
ling's  Solution,  77. 
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Towns,  List  of,  where  Members  reside, 

362. 
Toxicological  Analyses,  Detection  of 

Arsenic  in  :  Prof.  Selmi.  52. 
Toxicological  Analyses,  Detection  of 

Morphine  in  :  Prof.  Selmi,  49. 
Toxicological  Analyses,  Formation  of 

OxaUo  Acid  daring  the  Destmction 

of    Organic    Matter   in:    M.    yan 

Melckebeke,  108. 
Toxicological  Analyses,  Note  on  the 

Detection  of  Zinc  in :  M.  Chapuis, 

133. 
Trimble,  F.    H. :    Cimicifoga  Bace- 

mose,  171. 
Trimen,  H. :  The  Botanical  Source  of 

Myrrh,  197. 
Troost,    L. :    New    Combinations    of 

Hydrochloric  Acid  with  Ammonia, 

88. 


Ultymann,  R. :  Detection  of  Bile  Pig- 
ments in  Urine,  95. 
Ungnentam  Diachylon :  Dr.  Vnlpins, 

231. 
Unguentnm  Hydrargyri :   Dr.  B.  Qo- 

deflfroy,  229. 
Urine,  Colouring  Effect  of  Bhubarb 

and  Santonin  on :  J.  Mank,  96. 
Urine.  Detection  of  Bile  Pigments  in : 

B.  Ultymann,  95. 
Urine,  Detection  of  Carbolic  Acid  in 

the,  in  Poisoning  Cases:  Dr.  Vul- 

piuB,  95. 
Urine,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

Chlorates  in :  O.  Hehner,  61. 
Urine,  Detection  of  Minute  Quantities 

of  Indican  in  :  W.  Weber,  279. 
Urine,   Determination   of    Sulphuric 

Acid  in :  E.  Baumann,  60. 
Urine,    Occurrence   of    Albumen   in 

Healthy:  W.  Leube,  281. 
Urine.  The  Detection  of  Mercury  in : 

Dr.  P.  Fxirbringer,  60. 


Yalenta,  L.,  and  S.  Cannizzaro :  San- 
tonin Derivatives,  117. 

Vanillin  from  Siam  Benzoin:  C. 
Bump,  82. 

Yaqu61in*8  Anti-Asthmatic  Cigarettes, 
289. 

Varenne,  E.,  and  E.  Hebr6 :  Purifica- 
tion of  Hydrogen,  137. 

Varnish,  Copal,  Preparation  of:  H. 
Schwarz,  277. 

Vaseline  as  a  Solvent  of  Iodine:  G. 
Selle,  222. 


Veratrum  Attmm,  The  Alkaloids  oft 

Dr.  C.  B.  A.  Wright  and  A.  P.  Luif , 

127. 
Veratrum  Viride,  The  Alkaloids  of: 

Dr.  C.  B.  A.  Wright  and  A.  P.  LulT, 

128. 
Vichy,  Source  des  C61estin8,  Prepara- 
tion of  Artificial,  308. 
Vichy,   Source  de  la  Grande  Grille. 

Preparation  of  Artificial,  309. 
Vielhaber,  H.  C. :   Determination  of 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Gherry-Laorel 

Water,  24. 
Vieth,  P.,  and  W.  Fleischmann  :  But- 
ter Analysis  by  Hehner's  Method, 

82. 
Vinaigre  &la  Bose,  281. 
Vinaigre  de  Cologne,  280. 
Vinum  CinchonaB :  Dr.  H.  Hagcr,  253. 
Violets,  Syrup  of,  Improved  Formula 

for  the  Preparation  of:    C.  Bam- 

beck,  234. 
Volkhausen,  M. :  Artificial  Cataplasm. 

269. 
Vulpius,  Dr.;    Detection  of  Carbolic 

Acid    in  the  Urine   in    Poisoning 

Cases,  95. 
Vulpius,  Dr. :    Salicylate  of  Copper, 

117. 
Vnlpins,  Dr. :  Salicylate  of  Zinc,  117. 
Vulpius,  Dr. :  The  Decomposition  of 

Calomel  in  Mixtures  with  Sugar  and 

other  Powders,  221. 
Vulpius,  Dr. :  Un^entum  Diachylon, 

231. 

•      W. 

Wahoo  Bark  and  Euonymin:  A.  B. 
Preseott,  196. 

Wasowicz,  Dr.  V. :  Aoonitum  Hetero- 
pbyllum,  181. 

Water  Analysis:  A.  H.  Downesand 
T.  P.  Blunt,  37. 

Waters,  Potable,  The  Determination 
of  the  Organic  Purity  of:  C.  M. 
Tidy,  83. 

Werner,  H. :  Presence  of  Amylio  Alco- 
hol in  Chloroform,  38. 

Werner,  H. : .  Purification  of  Chloro- 
form, 38. 

Weyl,  T. :  A  Delicate  Test  for  Crea- 
tinine, 126. 

Wiesbaden  Eoohbrnnnen,  Preparation 
of  Artificial,  309. 

Wigman,  and  N.  Franchimont :  Betn- 
lin,  129. 

Wigman,  and  N.  Franchimont:  Iac* 
tucone.  111. 

Wild  Cheny,  Fluid  Extract  of :  W,  O. 
Higgate,  248. 
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Wildangen  Siadtbnumen,  Preparation 

of  Artificial,  SIO. 
Williams,  J. :  Aoeto-Nitrate  of  Iron  as 

a  Medicinal  A^nt,  81. 
Willmott,  W. :  Note  on  Plasma,  262. 
Wine  of  Greasote,  288. 
Wittmaok,    M. :    The    Fermentatire 

Action  of  the  Juice  of  the  Fmit  of 

Garica  Papaya,  94. 
Wittstein,  Prof.:    The    Detection  of 

Starch  as  an  Adulterant  in  Oocoa, 

48. 
Wolff,  L. :  Oleic  Acid  and  the  Oleates, 

281. 
Wolfram,  G. :  Determination  of  Theo- 
bromine in  Gocoa  and  Ghooolate,  48. 
Woodland,  J. :  Examinations  of  Gom- 

meroial  Specimens  of   Scammony, 

282. 
Wreden,  M. :  Liquid  Gamphor,  88. 
Wright,  Dr.  G.  B.  A.,  and  A.  P.  Luff : 

l£e  AUuJoids  of  Yeratrum  Album, 

127.' 
Wright,  Dr.  G.  B.  A.,  and  A.  P.  Luff : 

The  Alkaloids  of  Yeratrum  Yiride, 

128. 
Wright,  Dr.  G.  B.  A. :  Beport  on  the 

Aconite  Alkaloids,  417. 


Xanthorhamnin  and  Bhamnetin:  G. 
Liebermann  and  0.  Hormann,  109. 


Tvon,  P. :   Preparation  of  Pare  Mer- 
curoQS  Iodide,  188. 


Z. 


Zinc  Acetate,  The  Amount  of  Water  of 
GiyBtaliization  in:  N.  Franohi- 
mont,  70. 

Zinc,  Hypophosphite  of :  B.  W.  (Gard- 
ner, 228. 

Zinc,  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Gobalt, 
The  Determination  of,  and  their 
Separation  from  Iron :  A,  Glaseen, 
185. 

Zinc,  Note  on  the  Detection  of,  in 
Toxicologioal  Analyses,  M.  Ghapuis, 
183. 

Zinc,  Oxide  of,  and  Snbnitrate  of  Bis- 
muth :  Prof.  Gubler,  276. 

Zinc  Permanganate  :  A.  Eupffer,  285. 

Zinc  Phosphide,  Analysis  of :  E.  Bau- 
drimont,  106. 

Zinc,  Salicylate  of :  Dr.  Yulpius,  117. 

Zingiber  Officinale,  Proximate  Analysis 
of  the  Bhizoma  of :  J.  G.  Thresh, 
426. 

ZUunAl,  Dr.,  and  Dr.  Boquette :  So- 
dium Gopaivate  as  a  Therapeutic 
Agent,  220. 
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CONCENTRATED    LIQUOBS 

FOBTHB 

Eztemporaneoiu  Production  of  CHEMICAL  8TBUF8. 

These  elegant  preparations  are  now  well  known.  That  their  Introdnetion  has  sup- 
plied a  long  felt  want  is  amply  testifled  hy  the  f!set  that  the  demand  for  them  is 
increasing  daily.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength ;  are  unalterable  both  in  composition  and  appearance,  and  will  produce, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  large  or  small  quantities  of  any  required  Byrup. 

The  foUtnring  are  th$  Liqnon  for  Uu  preparation  of  the  Syrupa  in  mo«t  genenl  un :~~ 
Liquor  Ferri  lodidi. 

Each  flaid  drachm  contains  M'4  grains  of  Fenroas  Iodide.  This  is  the  only  pm-man«nt 
solution  of  Iodide  of  Iron  yet  produced.  It  may  be  left  for  months  in  an  open  boitle 
without  impairing  the  beantiful  sea-green  tint  ohsracterietio  of  the  freshly-prepared 
salt.  I''  is  concentrated  by  a  special  process,  and  produces  a  brilliant  Byrup,  free  from 
any  yellow  tint.  One  trolume  added  to  seven  volumes  of  Syniptu^  B.P.,  forms  Syr. 
Fern  lodidi  of  full  Pharmaoopceia  strength. 
Liquor  Ferri  Phosph.  Comp. 

Bach  fluid  drachm  oontains,  in  addition  to  the  Alkaline  Phosphates,  4  grains  of  Ferrons 
Phosphate  and  8  grains  of  Galoiam  Phosphate  dissolved  in  pure  Phosphoric  Acid. 
One  volume  added  to  three  volumes  of  Syrupua,  B.P.,  forms  the  Compound  Syrup  of 
tbe  Phosphates,  known  as  "Chemical  Food,*'  of  a  strength  nearly  double  that  of 
ordinary  commercial  specimens.  It  is  supplied  either  white  or  coloured,  and  with  any 
desired  flavouring. 

Liquor  Ferri  et  Qnini«  et  Strychnia  Phosph. 

Each  fluid  drachm  contains  4  grains  of  Ferrous  Phosphate,  4  grains  of  Quinine  Phos- 
phate, and  ^  grain  of  Strychniik.  One  volume  added  to  three  volumes  of  S|/rupiu,  B.P., 
forms  "  Baston's  Syrup. '  This  Liquor  is  perfectly  stable,  remaining  colourless  and 
Aree  from  deposit  even  after  long  exposure  to  air. 

Liquor  Ferri  Phosph. 

Each  fluid  drachm  contains  8  grains  of  Ferrous  Phosphate.  One  volume  added  to 
seven  volumes  of  SyrupiM,  B.P.,  forms  Syr.  Ferri  Phosph.  of  a  uniform  strength  un* 
attainable  by  the  Pharmaoopceia  process. 

Liquor  Calcis  Lactophosph. 

Contains  in  each  fluid  drachm  16  grains  of  tri-Oalcic  Phosphate  combined  with  Lactic 
Acid. 

Liquor  Calcis  Hypophosph.   (1  to  7.) 

Contains  in  each  fluid  drachm  16  grains  of  Hypophosphite  of  Calcium. 
Liquor  Ferri  Bromidi.   (I  to  7.) 

GontBins  in  each  fluid  drachm  34*4  grains  of  Bromide  of  Iron. 
Liquor  Ferri  Hypophosph.   d  to  7.) 

Contains  in  each  fluid  drachm  16  grains  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron. 
Liquor  Ferri  Lactophosph.   (i  to  7.) 

Contains  in  each  fluid  drachm  8  grains  of  Ferrons  Phosphate  combined  with  Lactic  Acid. 
Liq.  Ferri  et  Calcis  Phosph.:  Liq.  Ferri  et  Manganes.  Phosph.;  Liq.  Potassii  et 
Sodii  Hypophosph.;  Liq.  Zinci  Phosph.,  etc.,  etc. 
The  above  are  manufactured  under  tbe  personal  superiutendenoe  of  the  Inventor,  F.  W. 
FLETCUBR,  F.C  S.  They  are  supplied  in  4-oz.,  8-08.,  l-lb.,  and  7-lb.  botdes,  bearing  onr 
Name  on  the  Label  and  our  Trade  Mark  (Ithuriel's  Spear)  on  the  band  over  the  stopper, 
uud  can  be  obtained  through  any  Wholesale  House. 


SOLE  MANUFACTUBEBS :— 

FLETCHER   &    FLETCHER, 
North  London  Chemical  Works,  Holloway,  London,  N. 
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Second  Edition,  Bnimd,  8«o,  iU.    Jnd  Beady, 

Fharmaoographia.  A  Histobt  of  the  Principal  Bbuob  of  yBasTABi.« 
Obisxit  met  with  in  Qbxat  Busaut  and  Busibk  Ivdza.  By  F,  iL  Flc  ckiqbb  and 
D.  Haitbubt,  F.R.8. 

Inorganio   Chemistrv.      B7   Professor  Bosoob,  F.B.S^   and  Professor 
ScHOBLBicMBB,  F.B.8^  Of  Oiren*s  College,  ICaDcheeter.    With  IUQBfenitaonB»  etc 
yol.  L— THE  »ON-MBTALLIC  JEIfBMBNTS.    %U. 
7oL  n«  Part  L— METALS.    18*. 
Vol.  n..  Part  n.-MBTALS.    18«. 

"It  would  be  difflcnlt  to  praise  this  mofltTBlnableHaniial  too  highly  .  .  .  The  arrange- 
ment iB  clear  and  aoientifio ;  the  fkuste  gained  by  modem  researoh  are  Pdxij  represented 
and  judiciooBly  selected,  and  the  style  thronghont  is  singularly  lucid."— Lanott 

"Amostralnableeontribntion  to  the  literature  of  chemistry.  .  .  .  The  work  when 
finished  will  afford  the  most  complete  systematic  exposttion  of  the  existing  state  of  chemieal 
soienoe  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language."— lfatttr«. 

BY  PB0FES80B  BOSCOE/ P.B.S. 

Iiessons  in  Elementary  Chemiatxy.  Inorganic  and  Organic,  with 
numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8to,  4s.  6d. 

Primer  of  Chemiatry.    With  Illnstrations.    18mo,  It. 

BT  PBOFESSOB  SGHOBLEMMEB,  F.B.S. 
The    Chemiatinp;    of  the    Carbon    Compounda;   or.    Organic 

Chemistry,    with  Illustrations.    870,  lii. 
**  A  better  book  than  this  on  Organic  Chemistry  has  never  been  written  in  any  language." 
—Pharmaeentical  Journal. 
**Mu8t  prove  eminently  useful  to  the  ohemioal  student."— ilthmMram.. 


HAOMILLAN    Ac    CO.,    LONDON. 


E 


Da  BARE  KEAIWWS  ON  SKIN  DISEASE,  ETC. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  Half  a  Crown, 

EBUPTIONS:  THEIB  BEAL  NATUBB  AND  BATIONAL  TBEATMENT. 
Bemarks  on  the  Abuse  of  Arsenic  and  other  reputed  Specifio& 

Now  ready.  Fourth  Edition^  cloth,  post  free,  13  ftatitpt. 
BROBS  OP  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Wishes  it  every  suooess.*'— Th«  Pret.  Qen.  Mtd.  Omncil,  July  8th,  1861. 
"  A  olever  Mpes^  of  the  system."— Tfcs  Med.  Cireular. 

AUo,  price  2$.  6d., 

AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  AND  OP  THE  SKIN. 
Glinioal  Observations,  Cases,  and  Commentaries. 

LONDON :  G.  HILL,  154,  WxsTicmsTBR-BRinoB  Boat>. 

9igth  Bditiion,    lUiubraUd,    PcMtSvo.    PrictU*. 

QENERAL.    MEDICAL,    AND    PHARMACEUTICAL. 
*'  We  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the  pharmacist  and  phyBician."~iliaM'ioan  Journal 
of  Pharmaoy. 

••  For  all  the  numerous  class  of  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  medical  or  for  the 
pharmaceutical  proflBSsion,  we  know  of  no  work  in  the  language  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  one  before  UB.^'—Ohemical  Newe. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1.  PATBRN08TBE  ROW. 

Third  Edition,  Bntarged,  and  in  part  Be'toritten^  8vo,  lOt. 

PISTITLA,H-fflM:ORRHOIDS,ULCBRATION,STKICTXJBB, 

and  OTHEU  DISEASES  of  the  REOTUM,  their  DIAGNOSIS  and  TEBATMKNT.    By 
W1LLIA.X  ALLiweHAic,  F.R.C.8.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula,  ela 
**  Ve  consider  it  the  standard  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  ."—MMtteal  Pr«n. 


J.  Ss  A,  CHUBCHILL.  NEW  BUBLINGTON  STBEET. 
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Crown  Bvo,  12i.  6d. 

Ckymmentary  on  the  Britiali  PharmaoopoBia.  Bv  Walter  Oeorox 
SHrrH,  M.I).,  Fellow  and  Censor  King  imd  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland;  Examiner  in  Materia  Medioa,  Q.ILI.;  Assistant-Physician  to  the 
Adelaide  Hospital. 


"The  busy  praotitioner,  and  often  over^ 
worked  stadeni;,  will  hail  with  pleasure  the 
oomprehensive  and  able  work  whish  Dr. 
W.  G.  Smifch  has  recently  laid  before  his 
medical  brethren.  Tliis  work  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  fully  «n  rapport  with  the 
views  of  the  present  day.  We  can  confidently 
recommend  the  work  as  well  worthy  of 
reforeace,  and  as  a  valiiable  addition  to 
any  medical  man's  or  student's  library." — 
Medic  il  Pf**  and  Circular. 

"This  commentary  will  take  high  rank 
as  a  book  of  reference  as  well  as  a  student's 
It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 


the  learning  and  acumen  of  the  author.  To 
it  future  writers  on  materia  medica  will 
turn  with  confidence  and  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed: whilst  anj  diligent  student 
would  do  well  to  make  it  his  text-book,  and 
anj  practitioner  will  find  it  a  valuable 
addittonto  his  library."— I>i>ctor. 

*'Both  interesting  and  instmotire.  We 
know  of  no  work  so  well  calculated  to 
explain  the  PharmaoopoBis,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  its  study  attractive. 
We  rsconunsnd  this  work  very  cordially.'* 

ChnnitA  and  J)ru00ut. 


Lo«9os :  SMITH,  ELDER  ft  CO.,  16,  W^xsaMO  Placb. 


Dnay  %90,  lOt.  6d. 

Tables  of  Materia  Medica.    A  Companion  to  the  Materia  Medica  Museum. 

By  T.  Lauder  Bsunton,  M.D.,  80.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.B.8.,  Assistant  Physiciaa 

and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  fizammcnr  in 

Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  London. 

"A  most  ooncise  volume,  a  compilation       dosen  ordinary  volumes.      If  the  student 

of  information  which  will  prove  invaluable 

to  students.     For  ready  reference,  every 

article  in   Materia  Medica,  of  which  the 

student  will  be  required  to  know  anything 

is  in  tabular  form ;  the  sources,  preparations, 

properties,  reactions,  impuriiies,  source  of 

impurities,  testa,  actions   of  each   article, 

bemg  alphabetically  arranged.     It  might 

be  carried  an  a  note-book,  and  would  be 

found  to  contain  the  essential  items,  onlv  in 

a  useftil  and  abbreviated  form,  of  hau-a- 


only  has  in  his  hand,  at  the  time  of  his 
inquiry,  Dr.  Bmnton's  tables,  he  will  not 
only  solve  many  problems  which  would  be 
no  easy  matter  under  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  he  will  readily  impress  the 
partionlars  upon  his  mind,  ana  thereby 
accomplish  his  end.  We  regard  Dr.  Brun- 
ton's  work  as  ui  immense  success,  and 
especially  recommend  it  to  students  and 
oil  others  whom  Materia  Medica  may  in- 
terest."—MoatMy  Mdtfoniw  <^  Pharmacy. 


LosDov :  SMITH,  ELDER  ft  CO.,  16,  Wambloo  Pla.cs. 

Orovm  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
An  Epitome  of  Therapeutics.  Being  a  CumprehensiTe  Summary  of  the 
Treatment  of  Disease  as  recommended  by  the  leading  British,  American,  and  Con- 
tinental Physicians.  By  W.  Don  kit  Stonk.  M.D.,  F.B.C.S^  Honorary  Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Sweden ;  Physician  to  tbe  Westminster  General 
Dispensary  j  Editor  of  the  "  Half- Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences." 

"Practitioners  who  have  not  read  widely » 
nor  witnessed  the    practice    of  differenb 


"  A  valuable  and  interesting  book. 
The  student  and  medical  practitioner  will 
find  this  work  full  of  valuable  information. 
.    .    .    We  can  highly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.**— EdiiUrwryh  JCfdieoi  JowmaL 

"In  these  days  ot  spurious  liieratore  it  is 
satisfactory  to  come  across  a  medical  work 
that  is  found  after  ezauination  to  be  what 
it  professes  to  be.  .  .  .  The  value  of  this 
book,  espocially  to  the  young  practitioner, 
ill  inestimable.  .  .  .  Wo  feel  certain  that 
the  verdict  of  the  profession  wiU  be  that 
Dr.  Stone  has  done  the  work  exceedingly 
well.  .  .  .  Every  page  bears  evidence  of 
t)ie  extensive  readini;  and  sound  judgment 
of  the  compiler  in  selecting  his  authorities. 
.  .  .  What  the  ready  reckoner  is  to  the 
merchant  and  accountant^  the  'Epit'meof 
Therapeutics'  is  calculated  to  be  in  the 
case  of  the  medical  practitioner."— Ths 
Stiid«n^*s  JournoL 

"  To  refresh  the  memory  and  aid  us  with 
puirgestions,  the  volume  will  prove  a  valu- 
able addition  tn  the  busy  practitioner's 
library."— Dublin  /ovmol  o/Medicol  Sclmxce. 


schools,  will  be  pleased  with  the  iudlcious 
selection  of  medical  opinions  compiled  by 
Dr.  Stone,  who  has  had  experience  in 
selecting  when  editor  of  the  lately  discon- 
tinued ^Half- Yearly  Abstract.'  In  this 
volume  he  has  applied  that  experience  to 
collect  fh>m  books  of  permanent  value  the 
salient  points  of  treatment  advLsed  by  their 
anifaors.  He  does  this  with  much  skill. 
.  .  .  Practitioners  may  safely  trust  to  Dr. 
Stone's  book,  for  we  find  it  accurate."— 
Medical  PrMt  and  CvrcuHar, 

"  Dr.  Stone  has  done  tbe  work  he  allotted 
himself  carefully  and  weU.  .  .  .  The  book 
will  undoubtedly  be  recognised  by  the 
busy  practitioner  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
his  store  of  therapeutical  knowledge."r- 
QUugQw  Medical  Journal. 

"In  the  conception  of  the  form  and 
character  of  this  book  Dr.  Domett  Stone 
has  made  a  capital  hit.  .  .  .  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  eminently 
useful."— ICedicol  Tinus  and  GoMtts. 


LoxDov :  SMITH.  ELDEB  &  CO.,  15^  Watsbuio  Pl^os. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PHARMACEUTICAL  STUDENTS. 


Allen's  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis. 

Vol.  I.  Cyanogen  Compounds, 
AlooboU,  Phenols,  Aoids,  etc., 
8vo,  10«.  6d. 

Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medi- 
cinal Plants. 

In  42  Monthly  Parts,  containing  8 
Coloared  Plates,  5s.  each  part. 

Bentley's  Manual  of  Botany. 

Third  Edition,  with  1,138  En- 
•  gravings,  crown  Svo,  148. 

Bemays'  Notes  for  Students 
in  Cuemistry. 

Sixth  Edition,  fcap.  8yo,  Ss.  6d. 

Bernays*  Skeleton  Notes  on 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

Fcap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Bloxam's    Chemistry,    Inor- 
ganic and  Organic. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  295  En- 
gravings, 8vo,  16s. 

Bloxam's  Laboratory  Teach- 
ing. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  98  En- 
gravings, crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Bowman's  Practical  Chemis- 
try. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  98  En- 
gravings,  fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Clowes'  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Analysis. 

Second  Edition,  with  47  En- 
gravings, crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Fownes  and  Watts'  Physical 
and  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Twelfth  Edition,  with  154  En- 
gravings and  a  Coloured  Plate 
of  Spectra,  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Fownes  and  Watts'  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Twelfth  Edition,  with  Engrav- 
ings, crown  8vo,  10s. 

Fresenius'  Analysis. 

QUALITATIVE.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion,  with  47  Engravings,  8vo, 
12s.  6d. 

QUANTITATIVE.  Seventh 
EdiUon,  Vol.  I.,  with  103 
Engravings,  8vo,  15s. 


Galloway's  Qualitative  Ana- 
Glysis. 

Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Mayne's  Medical  Vocabulary. 

Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  10^. 

Pereira's  SelectaePrescriptis. 

Sixteenth  Edition,  24mo,  54i. 

Proctor's  Practical  Pharmacy. 

With  43  Engravings  and  38 
Plates,  containing  Facsimile 
Prescriptions,  8vo,  12s. 

Boyle's  Manual  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Sixth  Edition,  wiih  139  En- 
gravings, crown  8vo,  16s. 

Smith's  Guide  to  the  First  and 
Second  Examinations. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
6s.  6d. 

Steggall's  First  Lines  for  Che- 
mists and  Druggists  Prepar- 
ing for  Examination. 

Third  Edition,  18ino,  3s.  6d. 

Stille  and  Maisch's  National 
Dispensatory. 

With  201  Engravings,  1628  pp. 
royal  8vo,  34s. 

Sutton's  Handbook  of  Volu- 
metric Analysis. 

Third  Edition,  with  74  Engrav- 
ings, 8vo,  15s. 

Taylor  on  Poisons. 

Third  Edition,  with  104  En- 
gravings, crown  8vo,  16s. 

Thorowgood's  Students' 
Guide  to  Materia  Medica. 

With  Engravings,  fcap.  8vo, 
6s.  6d. 

Vacher's  Primer  of  Chemistry. 

18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Valentin's  Introduction  to 
Inorganic  Cnemistry. 

Third  Edition,  with  82  En- 
gravings, 8vo,  6s.  Gd. 

Valentin's  Course  of  Qualita- 
tive Chemical  Analysis. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  19  En- 
gravings, 8vo,  7s.  M.  (the 
Tables  separately,  2s.  6d.). 


J  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  New  Burlington  Street. 
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STAMMERING, 

STUTTERING,  LISPING,  FALSETTO,  recent  or  of  long 
standing,  due  to  Neryousness,  Ac,  irrespective  of  Age  or  Sex, 
iwithout  any  Mechanical  Appliances)  CURED  by  Dr.  ALTSCHUL, 
who  has  made  the  above  his  Special  Life-long  Study. 

THE  VOICE  BEVELOPED  AND  STRENaTHESTED^ 

Confidence  given.     Easy,  Rational  Method. 
No  fee  for  Interview, 


MEMBERS  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Public  Lecturers  and 
Readers,   Professors  of    Elocution,    &c.,   owe  often    their 
Saooess,  exclusively^  to  Dr.  Altschul's  Practical  Tuition  in 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Dr.  ALTSCHUL,   9,   Old    Bond   Street, 
London,   W. 

EICHARD  EIMPTON*S  Medical  Circnlating  Library,  contaiuiug  all  the  Newest 
PablicatioQS.  Subscription,  One  0ninea  per  annum,  commencing  any 
date.  New  Books  supplied  at  dd.  in  thb  SHiLLina  Discoont  when  taken 
bj  purchaser,  and  20  per  cent,  when  sent  home.  Books  porobased  in  any 
qnantity. 

BICHABB  KIMPTON,  81,  Wardonr  Street,  Oxfinrd  Street,  W. 


To  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


HENRY    KIMPTON. 

CHEMICAL    &    PHARMACEUTICAL    BOOKSELLER 

AND    PUBLISHER, 

83,  High  Holbom,  Iiondon,  W.O. 

OA.TA.lL,OG"CTB      OUT      A.T»r»IL.I0A.m01S". 

XMAS.    ACCO'UIMTS. 

"IV  TEBBITT  &  HATOHEB  send,  post  free,  on  application,  a  Tariety  of  Samples 
JjJL  and  Prices  of  MEDICAL  BILL  FOBMS,  by  which  a  great  saving  of  time 
in  making  ont  accounts  is  effected. 

BiBBBTTT  &  Hatoheb,  Printers,  2,  Grocers*  Hall  Court,  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 
BUWCOBIT, 

Makers  of  PUEE  NITRIC,   HTDROCHLOEIC,  and 

SULPHUBIC  ACIDS. 

PUEE  *880  LIQUOE  AMMOKIA,  Etc. 
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Now  read'i,  Tvcelflh  Edition,  fy,rther  enlarged  by  additutne  to  the  B.P.,  etc. ;  and  there  is  now 
included  in  each  com  a  copy  of  "  The  Organic  MaUria  Medico,'*  by  W.  80UTHALL,  F.L.S. 
Price  30s.  net,  in  a  neai  wooden  boar. 

THE    OKIGINAL    COLIiECTION    OF    SPECIMENS. 

Compriftinjr  137  Carefally  selected  and  Characteristic  Specimens  of  the  Onranic  Materia 
Uedica,  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaeeatical  Students.  Catalogue  and  every  informa- 
tion f^ee  by  post  on  application.  Testimonials  from  the  Editors  r>f  the  PharmacenHoal 
Journal,  Chemi»t  and  Druggiet,  Uedical  Timee  and  QoMette,  Britieh  Medical  Journal ;  from 
Dr.  Jidthan],  of  Carabridf^e  University ;  Dr.  Duffey,  Kingf  and  Queen's  College,  Doblin; 
Dr.  Muter,  London,  etc.,  etc. 

trabIWhil      a  I   COD    LIV6R   OIL.      rju..tlu^ 

CHARACTERISTICS.— Adsolutb  Pueitt,  Fbkkdom  pbox  Solid  Fays,  Modsratb  Pbicb. 
N.B.— Samples  and  circulars  supplied  fssk  or  chaeob  to  the  Trade  for  Medical  distribo- 
tion ;  also  Counter  Bills  with  Name  and  Address  of  Customers. 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

Of  Waters,  Soils,  Manures.  Ores,  Poisoned  Animals,  Drugs,  Adulterated  Food,  Drink,  etc 
Cash  Discount  to  Chemists,  26  per  cent.,  or  to  Aocouni,  SO  per  cent.,  enables  us  to  oflte' 
Analyses  to  our  Clients,  and  to  secure  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  the  transaction.  TBCH- 
NICAL  ANALYSES  OP  ALL  KINDS  CONDUCTKD.  Spbcial  Lists  for  the  Medical 
ProfesMon,  Chemists,  Pharmaceutists,  Metallurgists,  Grocers,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants. 
Farmers,  etc. ;  tbe.sc  supply  scales  of  fees,  and  provide  for  the  above-named  diacoont  to 
our  customers  whu  obtain  the  orders.    lAatefree  on  application. 

SOUTHALL    BROS.    &    BA RCLAY.   BIRMINGHAM. 
STEINHELIS' 

"Aplanatische  Loupen." 

NEW  COMBINED  ACHROMAlTIC  TRIPLET  MAGNIFYING  LENSES 
MOUNTED  FOB  THE  POCKET. 

These  Lenses  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  used  at  a  great  focal  distance  from  the  object, 
and  they  give  marvellous  definition  over  the  whole  field.  Linear  magnifying  powers  6i,  8, 
12, 16,  and  24timcH.    Price  IBs.  for  fintt-mentioned  power,  and  16s.  each  the  four  last. 

Note.— For  all  microscopic  ezamiuationa  they  are  found  to  be  the  most  perfect  Poekei 
Lenses  extant. 

SOLB  AOXWTS— 

MURRAY    &    HEATH, 

Manufacturers    of   Microscopes    and    Medical    Apparatus, 
69,    JERMYN    STREET,    LONDON.    8.W. 


KREUZNACH-MOTHERLYE    AND    SALT, 

'    ST.    MORITZ    WATER.    Ac,    Ac, 

At  Wm.   SCHACHT  &  Co.,  Importers, 

6,  PINSBURY  PLACE  SOUTH,  LONDON. 


WTE  House  Asyl am,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Classes 
of  BOTH  sEXKfl,  is  beautifully  situatcd  in  the  healthy  and  bracing  climate 
of  the  Derbyshire  Hills,  and  is  directly  accessible  by  the  Midland  and  the  London 
and  North  WeBtem  Railways.  For  terms  and  other  particulars,  address  the 
Resident  Physician  and  Proprietor,  F.  £.  Dickbon,  F.R.C.P.E« 
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-sybisha.  omnia  VINOIT."* 


THE 


Smt\i   yontron    ^t^aal  of  ^j^armarg, 

KENNINGTON    ROAD,  S.E. 


This  School,  which  posseBses  the  most  xlxoantlt  fittid  LA.BOBATOBT 
nr  Gbsat  Britain,  also  affords  the  most  systematic  coarse  of  instruction,  ex- 
tending over  ten.  Jive,  or  three  months,  as  the  student  may  find  necessary, 
aecording  to  the  extent  of  his  previous  studies.  The  knowledge  imparted  is 
such  as  to  secure  hoth  present  success  and  future  henefit  in  life. 

PBIZE  MEDALS  and  CEBTIFICATES  OF  MEBIT  are  awarded  by  Tiaitmg 
examiners. 

The  Terms  are  similar  to  those  of  other  recognised  schools. 


Fob  Syllabus,  xtc,  apply  (with  Stamp)  to 

W.    BAXTER,   Secretary, 

At  the  School  Qfices,  Oenlral  Public  Laboratory,  Ebnitikotok  Gbobs,  8.B. 


TEXT    BOOKS. 

Dr.  Mater's  Pharmacentical  Chemistry  (2nd  Edition)  lOs.  6d. 

Dr.  Muter's  Organic  Materia  Meiici  (3rd  Edition)...  I2s.  6d. 

Dr.  Mnter's  Analytical  Chemistry  (2nd  Edition)     ...  7s.  6d. 


N.B.— Analyses  for  the  Trade,  both  Chemical  and  Micro- 
scopical, performed  at  the  South  London  Central  Publio 
laaboratory  on  the  usual  terms. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF  PHARMACY 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 

Chemistry  and  Phazmacy,  Prof.  Rbdwood.   |   Botany  and  Materia  Medlca»  Prof,  BxarLST. 

Practical  Chemistry,  Prof.  ATtriiLn. 

Demonstrators,  Dr.  BsjriKB  and  Mr.  H.  Aixav. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH    SESSION,   1878-9,    EXTENDIN6    FROM    OCTOBER   1    TO   JULY  81. 

Applieation  for  odmtMion  to  ths  School,  for  Pro^ectuMtt,  orforfwrOurinformaUon^  may  U  mad* 

to  the  Profetaora  or  their  Assietanta  in  the  Lecture  Room  or  Lahoraioriea, 

17  BUrnnAury  Square,  London,  W  a. 

8T.  THOMAS'S  HOSPlm  mIdICaTsCHOOL. 

ALBERT  EMBAITKKENT,  LONDON,  S.K 

The  Winter  Session  oommences  on  October  1st,  and  the  Summer  on  May  Ist 
Stadents  can  enter  at  either  Session.  Two  Open  Entrance  Science  Scholar- 
ships, of  £60  and  £40,  for  the  first  Year's  Students,  are  awarded  in  October. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  Prizes,  amounting  to  £200,  the  following  additional 
Scholarships,  Medals,  etc.,  are  given,  viz.,  the  '*  William  Tite"  Scholarship. 
£30;  College  Scholarship,  Forty  Guineas  a  year  for  two  years;  "Musgrove" 
Scholarship,  of  same  value ;  "  Solly  "  Medal  and  Prize ;  "  Oheselden  "  Medal ; 
*'Mead*'  Medal;  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal;  *' Grainger"  Prize,  etc.  Special 
Classes  for  first  M.6.,  and  Preliminary  Scientific  of  University  of  London,  and 
Private  Classes  for  other  Examinations.  There  arc  numerous  Hospital  Appoint- 
ments open  to  Students  without  charge. 

For  Prospectus  and  particulars,  apply  to 

Dr.    GILLESPIE,   Secretary. 

EXAMINA.TIONS.    POSTAL  STUDY. 
:M:R,.   J,    TXJLI-i'Y'  iHUrs  Prizeman), 
CHEMIST,  TUNBRIDOE  WELLS, 
Oontfnnes  to  prepare  Gentlemen  for  the  Minor  and  Preliminanr,  by  bis  Postal  SystoM,  es- 
tablished 1872.    Fee— Minor,  One  Oninea ;  Preliminary,  10«.  6d.    Enclose  stomped  addreerod 
enTelopo  for  particulars.    "  MINOR"  8TUDENTS  UNDER  20  should  write  lur  paiticnlars 
of  the  junior  Course.    Prizes  piven  quarterly.    Resident  Pupils  receiyed. 


•  «f 


How  to  Prepare  for  the  Minor,*'  12  stamps ;  *'  How  to  Write Squationa,'*  12 


Tully's  Arithmetic  and  Metric  Svsheni.  Sit- 


Lps; 
Met 


WALTER      SMYTH, 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST, 

(Established  1850),  having  had  considerable  experience  as  ft 

DRUG    VALUER    AND    TRANSFER    AGENT, 

Begs  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Trade.    First-class  Beferenoeb  given. 
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THB 


CENTRAL   SCHOOL 


OP 


CHEMISTRY    AND     PHARMACY, 

173,   MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

DIRECTORS      '      -      MESSRS.  LUFF  AND   WOODLAND. 


Teacher  of  GhemUtnf  and  Phyaia, 
Mr.   A.  P.  LITPP,   P.C.S.,  P.i..6.,   A.I.C. 

Lato  Domonatrator  of  Cbemiatry  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Pereira  Medallist,  etc. 
Teacher  of  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Materia  Mediea,  etc. 
Mr.  J.   WOODLAND,  F.C.S.,  P.L.S.,  M:.P.S. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 


SESSION,     1879-1880. 

The  S0»ion  «xtend»from  Septembm-  l«t  to  July  31«C. 

The  object  of  this  School  i»  to  impart  to  Pharmacautical  Students  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  SQbjects  which  are  required  in  a  Pharmacentical  Education  of  the  hifirhest  standard, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  shall  fit  them  for  passing  the  Minor  and  Major  Examinations 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  In  order  that  this  may  be  ocqnired  by  all  Stadents  who 
enter  this  School,  the  Directors  will  devote  their  whole  energies  and  abilities  to  the  for- 
warding of  this  end,  and  Students  may  thnmnghty  rely  apon  whatever  is  stated  in  ad- 
vertisement or  prospectus  being  consf  ientioll^*ly  carrial  out  The  Directors  having  long 
had  successful  experience  iu  teaching  Pharmaceutical  Students,  and  having  met  with  much 
encoaragement  from  their  pupils,  they  feel  assured  that,  should  this  reach  any  former 
Students  who  were  under  their  tuition,  thOT  will  readily  bear  out  what  has  just  been  stated. 

The  Students  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Principals  in  all 
the  classes  and  laboratory  work,  no  assistants  being  employed.  Tho  School  Premises, 
situated  in  the  Marrlebone  Road,  ar:i  close  to  the  Bdgware  Road  and  Baker  Street  Stations 
on  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  Omnibuses  pass  the  School  frequently,  so  that  Students  can 
readily  obtain  access  from  all  parts  of  London. 

The  lists  of  successful  Students  from  this  School  which  bare  been  published  in  the 
Pharmaceutiedl  Journal  during  the  past  Sessions,  furnish  a  suCBcient  test  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Education  imparted,  and  of  the  success  which  haa  attended  Candidates  presenting 
themselves  for  Examination. 

In  oonclnsion,  if  htudents  work  steadily  and  welU  regularly  attending  the  lectnres  and 
classes,  and  dilisently  taking  notes,  the  Directors  can  honestly  assure  them  they  cannot  fail 
to  pass  tho  examinations  before  them  with  credit. 

GLASSES    ON    PRACTICAL    BOTANT 

Are  held  every  week,  at  which  Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  are  provided  for  DissactioD.    All 

Students  of  this  School  have  admission  to  Botanic  Gardens. 

PRACTICAL    DISPENSING. 

A  Completely  Fitted  Dispensary  is  now  attached  to  the  School  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Students  who  wisn  to  practise  the  compounding  of  the  more  difficult  miztares,  emulsions, 
pilla,  plaster-spreading,  etc.    The  foe  for  this  class  is  half  a  guinea. 

STUDENTS'     RESIDENCE. 
The  residence  for  Stndmts  connected  with  the  School,  who  wish  to  be  eaved  the  trooble 
and  uncertainr.y  of  obtaining  apartments,  is  situated  at  11,  Lisson  Str<»et,  Marylebone  Roa^l ; 
it  is  under  the  management  of  an  Experienced  Caterer,  and  Students  may  rely  on  obtaininig 
every  convenience  and  comfort.    The  fee  is  £1  Is.  per  week  for  board  and  lodging. 

FEES  (Payable  in  Advance). 

One  mont]i,£4  4s. ;  two  months,  £7  78. :  three  months,  £9  9b,  ;  the  entire  tenlon, 
£15 158.  For  attending  the  Classes  on  Chemistry  and  Physics  only,  £1  Is.  per  month. 

Students  -wishing  to  enter  their  names,  and  for  further  particulars, 
are  requested  to  apply  to 

Messrs.  LUFF  &  W^OODLAND, 

173,   Marylebone  Roadp   N.'W. 
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82,  LuDOiLm  HiLi^  Lohxkw. 

Messrs.  ORRIDQE  A  Co.,  Chemists'  Transfer  Agents, 

May  be  oonanlted  at  the  abore  address  on  maUen  ofSA&v,  Pukchabb,  and  YLUU^now, 
The  Boninesa  condacted  by  Messrs.  Ouidob  k  Co.  has  been  known  ••  a  Traukste* 

AgenoT  in  the  advertising  colnmos  of  the  PhabmaoictioaIi  Joitbval  since  tbe  year  IMS, 

and  is  well  known  to  all  the  leading  firms  in  the  Trade. 
VENDORS  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining  an  opinion  on  Valne  derived  from  exfcensiye 

experience,  and  are  in  most  cases  enabled  to  avoid  an  infinity  of  trouble  by  making  a 

selection  from  a  list  of  applicants  for  purchase,  with  the  view  of  submitting  confidential 

particulars  to  those  alone'  who  are  most  Ukely  to  possess  business  qualifications  and  adequate 

means  for  investments 
PURCHABBRS  who  desire  early  information  regarding  eligible  opportanities  for  entarin« 

business  will  greatly  flwilitate  their  object  by  describing  olearly  the  olaas  of  ooaneofcion 

(hey  wish  to  obtain. 

N.B.— No  Charge  to  Purchasers. 

Thirty-three    per  cent,  off  Printed  List  of 

Fees  for  Analysis  is  allowed  to  Chemists 

and  Druggists  by 

CHAS.  HEISCH,  F.C.S., 

(Late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  the 

Middlesex  Hospital),  Superintending  Gas  Examiner  to  the 

Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  Analyst  for  the 

Districts  of  Lewisham  and  Hampstead,  etc.,  etc. 

LABORATORY,  79,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


Condultatfond  ])p  9[ppointinent. 
INVESTIGATIONS  FOR  PATENTS,  Etc.,  CARRIED  OUT. 

LUt  of  Fees  Bent  on  Appliccdioru 

BEASLEY'S   WOBKS. 
6s.  6d.  each. 

THX  DRUTOIST'S  GEHESA^L  RECEIPT-BOOK:  Gomprlvin^  a  Copicns  Yeterinaiy 
Formulary,  Nnmerous  Recipes  in  Patent  and  Proprietary  Mcaicines,  DrtijfgistB*  Nos- 
trams,  etc. ;  Perfumery  and  Cosmetics;  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condiments; 
Trade Cliemicals;  Bcieniiflc  Processes;  and  an  Appendix  of  Utcful  Tables.    Eighth 

Edition. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PBESCBIPTIOirS :  Containinor  3,107  Prescriptions  collected  from  tha 
Practice  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  ar  d  Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign.  With  air 
Index  of  Diseases  and  Remedies.    Fifth  Vdition. 

THE  POCKET  FOKHULABT  A5D  8TN0P8I6  OP  THE  BBTTISH  AND  P0&EI6H 
FHABtfACOFOBlAB:  Comprising  Btanrlard  and  approved  Formuls)  lor  the  Prepaxi^ 
tions  and  Compounds  employed  in  Medical  Practice.    Tenth  Edition. 

J.  &  A.  CHX7BCHTLL,  NEW  BXTBLINQTON  STBBET. 
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Mr.    WILSON'S 

BBSDOENT  INSTITUTION  FOB 

HOSPITAL  TEAINED  NUESES, 

96,  WIMPOLE  ST„  CAVENDISH  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 


EBtablished  1867,  sinoe  whioh  period  Thirty  Thousand  FamiUes  baye  been 
provided  by  Mr.  Wilson  with  his  own  BasiraiiT  Nubbss,  reoommended  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  frequently  Nnndng  under  their 
instructions.  The  Nurses  Bssiob,  when  disengaged,  at  the  Institution,  96, 
\^mpole  Street,  whioh  is  a  guarantee  of  their  respectability. 


jniBSES  who  haye  been  expressly  Trained  for  MEDICAL  CASES. 
»  n  »  SURGICAL       „ 

„  „  ,»  KOHTHLT       „ 

MENTAL         „ 
„  „  y,  DIPSOMANIA,, 

If  9>  n  FBvBE  „ 


MALE     ATTENDANTS     FOR     ALL     CLASSES. 


Fever  Nurses  Beside  in  a  Separate  House. 


NI7BSE3  sent  to  aU  parts  of  ENGLAND,  AMEBIOA,  and  the  CONTINENT. 
The  Nature  of  the  Case,  Age,  and  Sex,  should  be  supplied  PEB30NALLT,  or 
by  LETTEB,  or  TELEGBAM,  to  Mx.  WILSON^,  or  to  the  LADY 
SITFEBINTENDENT. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

Can  always  lely  upon  being  supplied  with  Nubsbs  suitable  for  any  Case,  at  this 
Institution,  it  being  the  largest  ESTABLISHMENT  and  having  the  most 
SKILLED  NUBSES  in  LONDON. 


Eyery  Nurse  must  be  engaged  from  or  at  the  Institution,  96,  Wimpole 
Street,  my  only  address. 


CAUTION. 

No  Connection  with  any  other  Nursing  Institutions  or 
Nnrsing  Associations,  or  Oat-door  Nurses.  My  Nurses  re- 
side at  96,  Wimpole  Street,  and  their  Characters  are  thoroughly 
inyestigated  before  taking  them  into  my  employ. 

p  p 
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Drugs,    ChemicalSy   and    Pharmaceutical    Preparations. 


BUKGESS,  WILLOWS  h  FRANCIS, 

WhalB6ffla  and  Expert  Brtrggirts,  mi  ©perativB  Iftermacists, 

101,  HIGH  HOLBOBN,  LOin)ON,  W.C.    Establiflhed  1751. 

Prices  CurrerU  on  Application. 


METHYLEKE 

(Bicddoride), 

'^  Discovered  to  be  a  flceneral  Amesthetic  by  Dr.  BiCHAtDSoir,  in  1867. 
1  lb.  Bottlas,  l<b. ;  8  om.,  8i.  fid. ;  4  os.,  4i.  6d.;  t<M^U.9l. 

COMPOVJHf]>    AJTiBSTHXTXC    ISTHSR, 

For  producing  Local  Ana^tbesia. 

In  4  OB.,  10  01.,  and  20  os.  Stoppered  Bottles,  U.,  4b.,  and  7*. 

OZOHIO    BTHKa, 

In  4  OS.  and  16  oz.  Stoppered  Bottles.  3«.  6d.  and  12«. 

FBBOXIDE    OF    HYDBOOEIT, 
Fint  iatrodaoed  as  a  Medioine  ^  Dr.  Rxchajumqv. 

ETHYLATE    OF    80DII7M 

(Dr.  Bicharssos'b  Formala).  for  removing  KsBvi,  etc.    In  \  os.  and  1  oz.  Bottles, 

with  elongated  Btoppers  for  applying  the  oanstio,  2a.  6d.  and  4s. 

STYPTIC    COKLOID, 

For  promoting  the  Healing  of  Woonda  br  the  first  intention. 

In  2  oz.  and  4  oz.  Bottles,  with  Brash,  Sf.  6d. 

and  4«.  6d. ;  16  os.,  12*. 

CHABCOAL    CAPSTTliES, 

Containing  pure  Yegetable  Ivory  Cbaraoal. 
In  boxes,  %»:  9d,  each. 


LIQ.    SENN/E    DULC.    (MOIR'S.) 

CONCENTRATED    INFUSIONS,    DECOCTIONS,    EXTEACTS, 
LiaUOES^  &c. 


HENRY  AYSCOUGH  THOMPSON, 
22,  WORSHIP  STREET,  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Surgeons  and  Chemists  supplied  with  an  excellent  Aperient 
Pill  (the  formula  for  which  will  be  forwarded^  covered  with  a 
thin  non- metallic  film ;  rendering  each  pill  perfectly  tasteless,  at 
la.  a  gross.  Foata^e  free.  They  present  an  elegant  pearl-liks 
appearance,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  mouth  severarminntes  with, 
oat  tapte,  yet  readily  dissolving,  even  in  cold  water,  m  an  hour.  Any  formula  *^iffp*p«ft<i 
and  covered,  and  samples,  with  a  list  of  pills  from  600  different  forms,  which  are  kept  in 
stock,  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. 

Twmty  jMnP  soeoeai,  sa  ]»rov«4  by  «uolMt#d  TwUsMaials  from  lUdioal  Man  In  almost  evny  towa 
sad  villago  m  the  kingdom,  Ium  prodiiMd  teilaklsna  lifeaiy  to  W>ttg  a  aaofol  iBvantioa  Into  dlarapaia,  aa  a 
,srf  •  perc«Bta«o  of  tHe  Vamiahad  Pilla  auds  to  Imitate  owra  paaa  through  tue  stomaeh  vaaltsrod. 

The  Registrar  of  Trade  Marks  has  just  granted  us  (after  three  months*  publi<rity)  the 
Trade  Mark  of  which  ihe  above  is  a  fae-simns,  thus  offlciaUy  reoognlsiag  our  claim  as  the 
*'0GUIG1NAL  MAKERS  OF  TASTKLESS  PII«LS."  All  packages  sent  out  from  this  date 
will  hear  this  mark. 

ABTHUB  H.  COX  is  CO.,  TastelesB  Pill  Maatifboturars,  Brighton. 
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BULLOCK'S    PEPSINA   PORCI. 

D08X.  1  to  4  grains. 
TheflKperimflBts  of  Drt.  Pavy,  SioveUiiff,  and  Proltaaor  TtMson  damonslrmted  fhat  thft 
Piepsine  manvfactared  by  Busaoos  &  Co.  (Dr.  Boale's  process)  pogaassed  tkr  greafcar 
digestive  poorer  than  that  of  any  known  maker,  either  English  or  Continental. 

In  Small  Bottles  for  Retail,  and  in  Bulk. 


BULLOCK'S  ACID  GLYCERINE  OF  PEPSINE 

Is  preparatioi 
patlble  with  acids. 


This  preparation  may  be  preeeribed,  in  the  fimm  of  miactore,  wtth  moat  fabatanoea  oei 
'ith  acids. 

Doss,  SJ  to  Slj- 
In  4-oz,,  8-oz.,  and  16-oz.  Bottles,  and  in  Bulk. 

BULLOCK'S    PEPSINE    WINE. 

In  4-ox.,  8-os.,  and  16-os.  Bottles,  and  In  Bulk. 
»<«•».  si  to  3iJ- 


PEPSINE  PILLS.    PEPSINE  LOZENGES.    PEPSINE  AND 
CHARCOAL  LOZENGES. 


J.    L.    BULLOCK   &   Co., 
3,  HANOVES  STREET,  HANOVEB  SQUAEE,  LONDOIT. 

AND    OF    ALL    "WHOLESALE    HOUSES. 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 


BARRON,   SQUIRE  &  CO., 

(LATE  DREW,  BARRON  A  CO.), 

BUSH  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 

PREPARATIONS, 

Beg  to  inform  tfercliaats,  Shippers,  ftc.,  that  all  Indents  entrusted  to 

them  will  receive  careful  attention  and  prompt  execution. 


Messrs.  B.  S.  <fe  Co.  Toqnest  ttie  attentidu  of  their  friends  and  the  Trade,  at 
home  and  ahroad,  to  their  haTing  PUBCHASED  THE  BUSINESS  of  Messrs. 
JAMES  BASS  &  SONS,  Hatton  Garden,  and  with  it  the  yarions  Formal^  from 
which  their  Special  Preparations  hate  been  made,  and  pledge  themselves  ta 
supply  them  in  all  their  integrity. 
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OZOKERIIS  E 

(BEGISTEBED). 

A  new  preparation  PERFECTT  as  a  BASIS  for  OINTMENTS,  of 
admirable  conaiatencj,  bland,  emollient,  antiseptie,  and  healing. 


CANNOT  BECOME  RANCID. 


«<  Ifodermte  in  prioe,  and  deserving  a  canftil  trial  .**~Hrie»sK  M«dieal  Jtmnud. 

**  A  valnable  and  nsefbl  subatanoe,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  very  largely  oaed."— 

"  wm  take  a  high  poeifcion  among  oCher  phannacenttcal  prepanfcionB.*'~JC«dioal  Fnm 
ond  OJrottlor. 
"  Likely  to  prove  neefol  as  a  dreaeing  for  wonnds  and  excoriations."— ProeCtCiMMr. 


OZOEIESINE  is  a  clear,  pale  yellow,  yery  slightly  flnoreseent  body,  eom> 
posed  of  hydrooarbons  aMn  to  Paraffins  in  their  ohemioal  charaoters.  It 
is  prodaoed  from  Ozokerit,  or  Earth  Wax,  by  the  separation  of  lighter 
and  denser  hydrocarbons,  and  subsequent  pnriiioation  by  processes  which 
remove  smell  and  taste,  and  yield  it  in  the  pleasant  form  wMoh  has  already 
gained  for  it  a  preference  before  other  similar  bodies. 

OZOKERINE  has  been  used  with  remarkable  success  as  a  simple  dreM$ing 
far  woundit  its  mild  and  healing  properties  rendering  it  peculiarly  grat^ 
ful  to  the  patient. 

OZOKEBINE  is  unsurpassed  as  an  unguent  basis ;  unchangeable  in  itself, 
except  by  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  chemical  agents^  it  preserves 
other  bodies  with  which  it  may  be  incorporated  from  all  tendencies  to 
decomposition.  The  superiority  of  Ozokerine  to  lard  in  this  respect  eoji- 
not  be  over-estimated, 

OZOEEBIVE.  in  addition  to  the  above  advantages,  possesses  that  of 
being  moderate  in  price,  which  marks  it  out  as  a  preparation  destined  to 
supersede  all  other  articles  hitherto  used  for  similar  purposes. 


Eacli  Tin  is  stamped  on  the  lid  with  the  words,  "  FIELD'S 
OZOKEBINE,  BEaiSTEBED." 

TO  BE  OBTAINED   THROUGH  ALL  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

LAMBETH,    LONDON. 


Original  Patentees  of  the  SELF-FITTINa  CANDLES,  and 
Sole  Uaken  of  the  UNITED  SEBVICS  SOAP. 
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DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


IMPORTANT  CAUTIONS 

From  Lord  Chancellor  SELBOBNE, 

Vice-Ohancellor  Sir  W.  PAOB  WOOD,  and  the 

Lords  JuBtioeB  of  Appeal. 


YIOX-CHANCSLLOR  SIB  W.  PAGI  WOOD,  hj  whom  tlM  inlt  in  OhaneaywM  im 
beard,  stated  in  liis  judgment  that  *'  Dr.  J.  Oollia  Browne  was  nndonbtedly  the  Inyentor  d 
Ghkxrodyne,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  as  deliberately  nntroe  as 
the  fUsehood  he  had  deposed  to  with  reference  to  the  use  of  his  Ohlorodjne  in  thehospitaL** 

THB  VIOS-GHAKCXLLOB  also  stated  "  that  OUorodyne  was  a  fandfnl  name,  and  had 
application  been  made  sooner,  the  Court  would  have  given  Dr.  Browne  protection." 

LORD  OHANGXLLOB  SELBORNI  ooinolded  with  the  judgment  of  the  Tioe-GhanoeUar 
upon  this  point,  and  stated  "that  had  application  been  made  at  a  pn^er  time  and  place, 
the  Court  would  have  found  means  to  restrain  the  DeHandant  trcm  misrepresenting  the 
decision  of  the  Yioe>Ohanoellor.*' 

LORD  JUSTICB  JAMIB.  on  appeal,  stated  in  his  Jud8[ment,  "that  the  Defendant  Fra» 
man  had  made  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  deoision  of  Yloe-Ohanoellor  Wood." 


It  wasprored  In  court,  on  affidavit  ^7  Vra-  Forbes,  of  Paris,  that  the  tesUmonial  pnblUhed 
c        ..^, .. ,. ,      reatofflMc^y  of  Chlorodynein  Cholera, 

t  she  never  used  any  other,  that  she 
; ;  notwithstanding  which  notioe  the 
Defsndant  publishes  the  said  tesMmcnial  as  reterlng  to  his  medloine. 
The  Editor  of  the  '*  Medical  Times  ana  Qasette,"  in  his  report  on  CUorodyne,  Jaauarr  18th, 


1868,  gives  information  that  the  CUorodyne  referred  to  was  the  medidne  introduced  hj  a 
z«tffed  Army  Medical  Officer,  which  was  Dr.  J.  OoIlU  Browne.  StiU  this  is  published  by  the 
Defendant  as  testimony  to  his  medicine. 

Numerous  affidavits  from  eminent  Fhrslciaas  and  others  were  produced  in  Court,  stating 
that  Dr.  J.  GoUis  Browne  was  the  inventor  of  Ohlorodyne,  and  that  when  presoribibg  th^ 
mean  no  otiier. 

The  Defendant  himself  pubUshea  that  his  compound  is  in  effect  and  oompoaitiai  qoils 
diffbrent  to  any  other  preparation  i  nerartheless  he  assumes  the  name,  teatimonials,  eto.,  el 
Chlorodyns. 

The  followtng  eminent  ilnns  stated  on  affldavittfaat  Dr.  J.  GoUis  Browne  was  the  disomrorer 
of  Chlorodyne,  and  that  thejv  always  supplied  the  preparation  as  the  Original  Ohlovodjuflw 
or  when  Chlorodyne  was  asked  for— 


Txa  AromoABZBs'  Haia,  Lonnnr. 
Allen  &  Hanbury. 
John  BeU  &  Co. 
Baron  A  Harvey. 
Bnrgoyne  A  Bnrbldgo. 


Messrs.  Oox  ft  Gould. 
M       Corl^yn  ft  Co. 
M       Bvans  ft  Leeoher. 
„       Morsonft  Son. 
w       Savoiy  ft  Moore. 


Sold  in  BoUU9^U.  lid.,  S<.  M.,  4f.  M..  and  lU.    Uiual  DUeomU  to  tU 

ProftMtion. 


BOLE  KANUFAOTUBEB, 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT,    Pharmaceutist, 

88,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  BLOOHSBURV  SQUARE.  LONDON. 
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UQUOR  8ANTAL  FUV.  C.  BUCHU  ET  CUBEBJi, 

HEWLETT'S. 

Lavoss  AiTAiYtKULL  BwoBt:— "A  »fe  and  valuable  remedy  for  gleet,  etc.  It  vnixm 
perfectly  with  w»ter,  and,  a«  tt  can  be  token  with  Moflb  i*  »  «»0»  we  think;  to  come  inie 
oonmflniiee."-yideLan»t,Deoenber8Ui,m7.  ^_  ^«        „       .    .     , 

Bbitmk  liiDiCAi,  JouBWAi  Rbpobt  :— **  Messrs.  0.  J.  Hbwlmt  &  Boh.  MaaufachiTmjg 
Ohemiats,  hare  forwarded  ne  a  '  lignor  Santal  Flaya  onm  Bacha  et  Cabeb4,'  which  m 
nadily  miedble  with  water,  and  which,  when  administered  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea  and 
gleet,  proves  to  contain  all  the  medicinal  virtnee  rightly  attributed  to  these  dmg^"— Yide 
Briiiah  Medical  Jowmal,  Deoember  16th.  1877. 

•J*  PMntoioM  wtU  obKd«,  i0fc«n  orAgring  Liq.  Santal  TUoa  ewM  BimHu  «t  OiiMd,  hg  «r«HR« 

Liquor  Santal  Jlaoa  o.  Bachu  tt  CvMbd  (HmDlea's). 

Prepared  onlr  by  C.  J.  HEWLETT  k  SOV,  Maavlkctviiiig  aad  TftarmMentLcal 

Ghemista,  Creeehnreh  Lane,  Leadtnhall  Street,  Loadon,  E.C. 


YOUNG    &    POSTANS' 

PHOSPHORISED 

COD    LIVER    OIL. 

'*  The  recognised  original  preparation."— Vide  Ths  LoiumL 
The  only  preparation  leoognised  by  the  Lancet,  BritUh  Medical  Journal, 
Medical  Record,  and  Medical  Timee  and  Gazette. 

Beware  of  Spuriooa  Imitationa. 

35,    BAKER    STREET^TlONDON.    W. 


PURE    SPIRITS    OP    WINE. 

To  Wholesale  Druggists,  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac. 

We  are  now  supplying  Sp>  Fia.  lZ«ct.,  fine  qualities,  at  a  very  low  figure  fbr  cash ;  free 
from  ameU,  and  perfectly  dean ;  for  exportation  likewise. 

METHYLATED    SPIRIT    AND    FINISH,    64  0.  P. 
B.  BowaaaAvx  k  Soirs  are  selling  the  above  at  the  lowest  possible  cash  price  of  the  day, 
in  qnantitiee  of  Five  Gallons  and  upwards.    Quotations  upon  application. 

NAPHTHA  at  current  market  rate. 
CATALONIAN    SHERRY,  7s.  6d.  per  gallon. 
A  good  sound  wine,  combining  body  and  strength,  and  specially  adapted  for  medicated 
wfaee  sad  other  pnrpoees.    Packages  to  be  paid  fbr,  and  allowed  upon  return. 

E.  BOWERBMil  I S0I8.  THE  BI8H0P88ATE  DISTILLERY.  SUN  STREET,  LONDON. 
ORANGE    WINE,    Finest  Quality; 

Guaranteed  not  to  cause  a  deposit  or  become  opaque  by  the  addition  of  quinine.   9^  per 
gallon,  net  cash.    Beooad  Quality,  6c.  net. 

BOVTERBANK'S 
CELEBRATED    PURE    SPIRITS    OF    ^OTINE 
Is  used  by  all  the  principal  Wholesale  Druggists,  Pharmaceutists,  and  Perfumers  in  town 
and  country.    It  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  article  for  making  Tlncturee,  Essences,  and  the 
most  delicate  Perfumes,  being  perfectly  free  from  smell  and  fusil  oil.    Can  be  obtained 
through  Diuggists,  with  B.  B.  k  Sons*  name  and  label  on  bottles,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED   1782. 

Tl\e  BI8HOP8GAT1!  DISTII.U5BY,  8im  Stveet,  XK>naon. 

Alao  at  BTnnnva'8  ALLEY,  and  1,  LAKE  ALLEY. 

ir.B»—N9  oottiM^twa  with  th4  Hoiut  $tyUd  BkiiopagaU  JHftii^  a«4  Ifins  CSompaay. 

OHa^uie^LoJiBoji  ams  Ha«MDiBxaB  Bajtx. 
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HAY'S 


Soluble  Essence 


OP 


JAMAICA  GINBER. 

(Guaranteed    Pure    and    Free    from    Capsicum.) 


i*HIH  tfL*  pT 


This  highly  o<Mi06ntra- 
ted  Essence  has  the 
purest  Jamaioa  Gihger 
flayonr  and  aroma,  is 
highly  adapted  for  the 
mannfactiire  of  Aerated 
Waters,  and  for  all  die- 
tetic, medicinal,  and 
pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses. 


Trade  Price, 
58.  per  lb. 


THE    COMPOUND    ESSENCE 

{QUARAHrrsSD  PUAS  Aim  fEXS  /BOX  CAPSICUUi. 
This  Essence,  whMh  ib  an  addition  6f  VaniUa,  Lemon,  and  other  Jla^onrs  to 
the  above,  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  manujfacture  of  Ginger  Beer,  Wines^ 
etc.,  to  which  it  hnparts  with  the  OINGEB  a  PECULIABLT  FINE  PBUITY 
FLAYOUB  and  ABOMA. 

Trade  Price,  5s.  6d.  per  lb. 


MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  OPtMlONS  ON  THE  80LUBLE  ESSEMCC 

"  Sininilarlyfrw  from  i^iiL*'—Tfc«lAHtc«e.I>)ad«.Jttiyiath,  1878. 

"  It  is  a  pure,  elegant  preparation,  and  U  free  from  roainona  xnatter.  Ginger  Beer  made 
with  it  i8  clear  and  transparent,  hae  the  aroma  and  tlMroiir  of  the  Ginw.  and  is  very 
pleasing  to  the  palate."— Medtcol  Times  and  Qoxetts,  London,  M«rch  16th^878.  ^ 

••  It  should  entirely  supersede  the  offleinal  preparation  of  the  BritUk  P^^o^rmaewma.  Th» 
Ginger  Beer  made  with  this  pore  Tihctdbb  o»  Giwobb  is  extremely  cTateftil  and  palatawe. 
It  la  clear  and  bright  as  water ;  in  fact,  it  wHJfee  soafCrtv  r^Jognlsed  nndef  ttie  old  name, 
and  is  OBKTAIMfLY  PBBPHKABLK  tO  BOit  WINBfl  y9%  have  tasted  under  the  namer 
of  CmAMPAGNE.''--Jf«dicaIPre«,  London,  March  20th,  1878.  

"It  is  a  Pharmaoeatical  Besldtiratam.  Ginger  Beer  maanfaotnred  from  this  Msmkcb 
has  the  purest  Jamaioa  Ginger  Aroma,  distinguishable  as  soon  ae^P^r^d  out.  "  »* 
beverage  fit  for  any  gentlemen's  table,  and  ought  to  fiCttaAfl  great  poptilanty.''— Th<  CfcetitW 
and  DnigqUt,  Eiondon,  November  IBtb,  1877. 


PKEPAEED  Bt 


W.  HAY,  Manufacturing  Chemist, 

4,  BEClENT'S  lERBACE,  ANLABY  £D.,  HULL. 
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GOLD  H£DAL,  FABIS  EXHIBITION,  1878, 

HAS  BEEN  AWABDED  TO 

T.  &  H.    SMITH  &  CO., 

EDINBUBGH,  &  12,  WOBSHIP  STBEET,  liONDON, 

ICANUVACTUSSBS  OF 

SALTS  OF  MORPHIA,  PURE  CHLOROFORM, 

SALICINE,    Etc. 

PRECIPITATED  SULPHUR,  B.  P. 

Softy  Fare,  and  Superior  Colour, 

XANUFAOTUltU)  BT 

DUNN    &    COMPANY, 

MAKTOrFAOnOTBING  CHEMISTS, 

STIRLING  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  WEST  HAM, 

Late  of  lOy  Prinoes  Square,  FLnsbursr,  laondon. 

OIL    OF     EUCALYPTUS. 

DIBTILLBD  FBOM  THB  LBATBS  OV  THB 

Amygdalina  Odorata  of  Australia. 

Valnable  m  a  Perfome,  a  base  for  mixed  Oils»  a  solvent  for  Gumi!  and  Besina,  and  a  Medi- 
cinal A^renej  of  proved  effloaey.    It  ia  largely  used  in  the  Melbourne  Hospitala,  intemallj 
as  a  sttmnlant,  oaxminaUve,  and  anti-Bpasmodic;  and  externally  fbr  BhamBatlsii^  etc 


Boui  Aonras  toa  Xvaujro:— 

GBIMWADE,  BIDLEY  &  C0.»  MUdmay  Chambers, 

82,    BI8HOP8QATE    8TREET,    E.C. 

SPIRITUS  BECTIFICATUS,  P.B. 
OHEMIOAt.JL.Y    PURE 

.RECTIFIED  SPIRITS  OF  WINE 

A  highly  notified  ENGLISH  OBAIN  SPIRIT,  free  from  fiuel  oiL 
60  over  proof,  20^10  per  gallon ;  56  over  proofj  20f4  per  gallon ;  lesa  6d.  ^  gaDoa 
for  five  gallons.  Lower  qnotatioiDS  for  qoantitiee.  Cash  on  deliveij  or  with  order. 
PiRokagee  charged,  and  money  repaid  when  empties  retained,  2s.  6d.  for  two  gallons; 
55.  for  five  gallons.  Country  orders  most  oontain  lemittanoe  or  referenoe  to  London 
Drag  Hoose.  

JAMES    BURROUGH    &  Compy.» 
CALE  stre;bt  distillery,  londok.  aw. 

^2so  duty  ffe  for  Moportoiiim. 
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HUBBUCK'S 

PURE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 


PHABMACEUTIGAL  CHEMISTS  will  use  this  in  preferenoe  to 
the  ZINGI  OXIDUM  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1867,  which  is  a  roasted 
Carbonate,  forming  an  impnre  Hydrate  instead  of  a  pure  Oxide. 

HUBBUCK'S  FUBE  OXIDE  is  made  by  sublimation,  and  is  warranted 
to  contain  99*5  per  cent  of  Pure  Oxide* 

Esotractfnm  "  Fh<mnactfidical  Jovmdl''  of  May  1, 1856, 
page4S6. 

TrAHBACTIOVS      Of      THE      PHAEMAGBITnOAL       SOOIITT     Of      LOHDOV, 

Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1866. 

**  On  Pure  Oande  ofZi/ncfcr  Use  u»  Medicine.*' 

"  Mr.  Bevwood  direoted  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  Tery  beantifnl 
fpeoimen  of  oxide  of  zino  on  the  table,  whioh  had  been  presented  by  the  mann- 
faoiorer,  Mr.  Hnbbuek.  Some  of  this  oxide  had  been  submitted  to  him  for 
ohemioal  examination,  and  finding  it  to  be  remarkably  pure,  and  to  poBeess  in  a 
high  degree  all  the  ohemieal  and  phydoal  qualities  required  in  oxide  of  zino 
intended  for  nee  in  medicine,  he  had  snggeeted  to  Mr.  Hnbbnek  that  it  might 
be  brought  under  the  notiee  of  the  Society. 

**  The  specimen  of  oxide  of  zino  on  the  table  was  not  only  free  from  all  im- 
purities, but  it  possessed  the  ether  qualities  required.  It  was  a  perfeotly 
white,  light,  and  smooth  powder. 

*'  Mr.  HuBBtTox  stated  that  the  oxide  of  ahie  which  his  firm  made  for  use  in 
medicine  was  free  from  impurities  commonly  occurring  in  the  oxide  made  by 
combTistion.  The  zinc  was  first  thoroughly  refined,  and  all  the  lead,  arsenic, 
oadmium,  iron,  and  other  impurities  remored.  The  pure  oxide  was  then  pro- 
duced by  combustion,  abstracting  only  the  yery  finest  part  of  the  product  for 
medicinal  purposes.  About  one>tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  was  thus  set 
apart  in  producing  that  from  whioh  the  sample  exhibited  had  been  taken ;  and 
this  could  be  done,  since  their  usual  operations  requiring  them  to  make  seyeral 
tons  of  oxide  eyeiy  day,  they  could  separate  as  much  as  was  required  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  while  the  remainder  would  be  •equally  Taluable  as  a 
pigment. 

"  The  CHAntXAii  thought  the  mechanical  condition  of  substances  used  in 
medicine  was  often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  ought  to  be  eon- 
sidered  as  weU  as  their  chemical  composition.  He  thought  the  specimen  before 
the  meeting  was  a  very  perfect  one  in  erery  respect,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was 
the  sort  of  oxide  of  sine  best  adapted  ier  use  in  mediciae." 


To  he  had  of  cdl  Whoheaie  Dru^gitU^  in  hooaet  of  7  lb$.  and  14  Z5s. 
eachy  SkMiped  hy  ihe  Manufacktren. 

The  Kannfactnrers  supply,  Wholesale  only,  in  quantitiea  of  not 
lees  than  a  Quarter  of  a  Ton. 


HUBBUOK  A  BON.  24^  UME  STBEET.  LONDON. 
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WYLEY8    A    Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  OF  EVERY  DE8CRIPTI0H. 

'WarehouBes  and  Dni«  MilU:  COYSNTB7. 
London  Offloe :  223,  XTPPBR  THAMES  STBBET. 

Th«  attention  of  ihd  Trade  is  specially  called  to  undermentioned  SpeciaUtiee  :— 

Ot  XorrliaflB  e.  Calcis  Hypophospli. ;  01.  Honlma  Phosphoratum ;  01.  MorrkuB 

Phosplioratiim  e.  Uuuda  et  S^clinia ;  Bxt.  PUiciB  Karis ;  Pepfllne. 

The  entire  precipitated  and  bleached  crystalUzable  alkaloids  of  Bast  Indian  Red  Bark 
idruihona  mkccirvbra),  oontalninff  Qninine,  Ginchonidine,  and  Ciaehonine  in  the  fbrm  of 
JfnriatM.  In  appearance,  medicinal  properties,  and  mode  of  administxation  it  closely  re- 
eembles  Qninine ;  it  may  be  klven  in  all  cases  where  the  pure  alkaloid  is  required,  whilst,  aa 
« tonic,  and  in  oaees  where  Quinine  alone  is  objeotiopable,  its  nseis  espeoially  advantagvoas. 

In  1  OB.  bottles,  price  5«.  So. ;  4  ox.,  bottles,  6<.  per  oa. ;  and  in  S6  os.  tins,  4s.  9d.i>er  os. 

FBBBI  BT  CHINOQUHr^  GI17BAS. 
A  *'  Scale  prepaniion,"  oontaininff  26  per  cent,  of  (Xtrate  of  Chinoquinine.    Dose  and 
medicinal  properties  the  same  as  rerri  et  QuiniB  Git.,  P.B.    In  1  os.  bottles,  price  2s,  9d. ; 
or  in  balk,  40s.  per  lb. 

LIQ0OB  TBBBI  BT  OBTNOQJJIJUJB  OITBAB. 
An  dtegrant  nreparatioB  of  the  above  in  a  liquid  and  very  palatable  form  ]  pfrepared  tor 
eunvenience  m  Dispensinir.    Saeh  fluid  dnMmm  contains  10  grains  of  Citratfrof  Iron  and 
Chiaoquiniae.    Price  6s.  per  lb. 

Coated  PiUs  prepared  according  to  any  Formula. 

Bteport  <yrdon  earffvUy  packed  and  shtpp«il  (o  aay  part  of  tKe  world.    Prioe  LitU  in  JSngUtk  or 

spanisH/onoarcUd  on  receipt  ofBuaxiuee  Card. 


OLLAVANDRECT 


A  Prodnet  of  our  Special  Process,  of  Superior  (kaality.    It  is  now 
largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  lOtcliem  Oil 

TWKNTY-ONE    SHILLINGS    PER    POUND. 


Through  Wholesale  Housbm^  or  direct  from 

SYMBS    cfc    OO.,    Liverpool, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    LAO    BJ8MUTH1,    Etc 
FREEMAN'S     SWEET     ESSENCE     OF     SENNA. 

SYRUP.    SENN>E    CONCENT..    FREEMAN. 
Dr.  JF.  POWBR,  of  Abingdon  Street)  says- 
Talne  of  yoor  excellent  Sweet  Beteuoe  of  I 


aaenred  me  of  its  abeence  of  niping  uid  naoeeating  propertiea ;  its  pore 
preparation,  containing  within  a  eomparatirely  snuul  bulk  the  whole  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  that  valuable  medicine,  togetber  with  the  fact  of  itsbeinir  so  efflcadoos  as,  in  mj 
opinion,  to  gnperMde.  to  a  midoilty  of  eaaes,  the  nse  of  those  violent  and  drastic  pnrgatives. 
Calomel,  Aloes,  and  Jalap.  These  qualities,  oombined  with  the  additional  advantage  of  its 
vei7  agreeable  taste,  render  it  a  most  valnable  Aperient,  calonlatednot  only  for  general  do- 
mestic purposes,  bat  which  is  more  partionlarly  adapted-  for  the  lying-in  room  and  the 
njirsexy,  inaemach  as  it  may  be  administered  to  ohildraa  of  the  tenderest  age  with  pleason 
and  great  advantage.** 

Two  dranu  of  thU  preparaiion,  vtUK  ths  mual  proportion  of  Mmm.  SaZpfc.,  wifl  form,  wik 
the  addition  of  %oater  only,  an  elegant  and  efficient  e*,temporaneou»  Bloek  Draught. 

May  be  obtained  through  any  Wholesale  Hoosei  in  i-lb.,  14b..  and  2-lb.  Botties  for  dis- 
pensing, and  in  the  usual  sizes  for  Retail. 
Sole  MansfjMtonr:  F.  TIBBS,  Pharmactot,  6S,  ChaOc  f am  Boad,  Imdoa,  H.W. 
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BENGER'S  PREPARATIONS 


OF  THB 


Natural  Digestive  Ferments, 

Prepared  at  the  Suggestion  of  Dr.  Wm.  Roberts,  F.R.S. 

Thete  ioliitiotu  contain,  in  an  exceedingly  aebim  eondtt  on,  fhs  digestive  prinoipUi  tfihe  i/Uimaeh 
andfonermurt^pe&tiitely. 


LIQUOB  FEFTICUS  (Benger). 

This  ifl  a  dlgeAtive  solution  of  great  actiTity.  It  ia  prescribed  in  teaspoonnil  doses  (with 
or  without  ten  minims  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid)  in  half  a  wineglass  of  water,  to  be 
taken  with  or  immediately  after  meals,  especially  those  meals  which  include  meat  or  egga. 

IiIQUOB  PANCBEATICUS  (Benger). 

This  contains  all  the  active  principles  of  the  Pancreas,  and  has  the  power  of  acting  on 
the  three  great  classes  of  alimentary  sabstancea— being  OHpabls  of  digesting  the  amylaceous^ 
the  albumijiouB,  and  the  fatty  elements  of  food. 

It  is  used  for  the  peptonisation  of  food  previous  to  administration,  as  well  as  medichially. 
Dr.  Boberta*  directions  for  use  accompany  each  bottle. 

Thme  frepantUnu  may  he  obtained  tn  4^  8.  and  16  ovmae  BotUee,  of  the  Kofemv,  or  at  the  leading 
Diepeneing  EateiMaikmentt, 

M0TTER8HEAD  &  Co'"lT  'paine  &  F.  B.  Benger.) 

Pharmaceutical  Chynusts,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Kancheeter. 

JAMES  WOOLLEY,  SONS  &  CO., 

DBUa    GBINDEBS 

Manufacturing  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 


WAREHOUSE  AND         ^La  LABORATORY  AND 

OFFICES:  g   aT/      f<         DRUG  MILLS: 


2,  Swan  Court,        g      TfC      S       Knowsley  Street, 
Market  Street,  t  llV  Cheetham, 

MANCHESTER. 

Drugs.  Powders,  Preparations  of  the  Brttisb,  Urvited  States,  and 
Oontinentaf  PharmacbpoeiaSf  Ohemlcal  Products,  Ohemical  and  Phar* 
maceutical  Apparatus.        

PBICED  LISTS  AND  OATAIiOOUBS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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m.  THE  SANITARY  FLUID  « 

(NON-POISONOUS), 

ANTISEPTIC  DISINFECTANT  for  Preyenting  Epidemics  and  Destroyiiig 
Isfeotioiu  Diseases,  as  sappUed  fco  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  This  Fluid  is  a 
powerful  Antiseptic,  Disinfectant,  and  Deodoriser,  and  from  its  haimlessnees  may  be 
applied  in  any  direction  withont  ciny  ill  eiFeots,  and  with  the  best  possible  resnlts.  THS 
•*  PRINCESS  ALICE"  CALAMITY.— The  Sanitary  Fluid  was  used  at  the  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard for  Disinfecting  over  600  Bodies.  The  Clothing  taken  from  the  Bodies  and  over  500 
Sheets  were  also  Disinfected  in  large  Cauldrons ;  also  the  Building,  Yards,  etc.,  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Dockyard  and  Parisb  Authorities.  The  work  was  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hakicbb. 

TxsTiMoviAL.— "  H.M.  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  September  28, 1878.  Sib,— I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  I  consider  your  Disinfectant,  as  applied  In  the  Dockyard,  both  to  buildings  and 
clothing  after  the  removal  of  the  dead  from  the  premises,  very  efficacious,  and,  from  its 
cleanliness  and  absence  of  smell,  very  superior  to  the  Disinfectants  in  the  form  of  powder 
generally  used.— Faithfully  yours,  J.  T.  BABBureioB',  Assistant  Commissary -GeneraL  Mr. 
Harmer,  Stratford,  E." 

Th«  Analyse,  May,  1879,  edited  by  Dr  W.  G.  WiairxB,  F.C.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  Motsb,  M.A., 
F.C.S.,  Public  Analysts,  says  of  the  Sanitary  Fluid :— "  Two  experiments  on  samples  of 
urine  gave  satisfactory  results,  as  putrif action  was  retarded  for  several  days  longer  than 
in  similar  samples  treated  with  carbolic  solution.'* 

For  Asylums,  Schools,  Sanitary  Authorities,  Railway  and  Dock  Companies,  Workhouses, 
Shipping,  Stables,  Cowhouses,  Cattle  in  transiMrt,  etc.  Price  Is.  per  bottle ;  8s.  6d.  per 
gallon ;  large  quantities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  of  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  W.  J.  HARMSR, 
Chemical  Compound  Manutecturer,  West  Ham  Lane,  Stratford,  B.,  or  thxoogh  Agents. 

The  MAGIC  FLUID,  for  General  Household  Purposes,  price  Is.  6d.  per  gallon.  Write  for 
Pamphlet,  with  Testimonials,  etc. 

Price  List  of 

ELECTRIC    OIL. 

1/^""    ]l'fT^^''^-  }  A  liberal  dUeaunt  to  Shifpen 

t',%    "      SiV       "        \  and  the  Trade. 

3/o    M      24/-       >t         J 

Handsome  Shomr  Cards. 
FRED  LEWIS  &  CO.,  6,  FLEET  STREET,    DUBLIN^ 

B.    ROBINSON, 

pBtmfattitxing  C^emUi  anb  ^ktilkt, 

BREWER   OF     BRITISH     WINES, 

PENDLETON,    MANCHESTER, 

Proprietor  of  the  Conoentnted  Waters,  Oom  Solvent,  Oori 
^^_  and  Wart  Pencil,  Toothache  Syringe,  Empress  of  India's 
iff  Bouoiiet,  etc.,  etc. 

N.B.—Frice  lAH  of  Specialitin  on  applieoHon. 


VINAIGRE   DE    BORDEAUX. 

W.  &  S.  KENT  &  SONS, 

Impoiten  for  forty  years  of  flnef i  Frenoh  Wine  Vinegar,  old  and  well  matozed* 
offer  ii  in  hogaheade  and  tier^ne.    Terms  and  Samples  on  application. 
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9ru9S(,  ^btmituli,  ^  ^bannateuttcal  ^npaiatioiist. 

GABRIEL    &    TROKE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  DRUGGISTS, 

And  ManQfaotaring  Chemists, 
S3,    CITY    ROAD,    LONDON. 

Fluid  Extracts,  Concentrated  Infdsions,  Decoctions,  Tinctures, 
and  all  Fharmaceatical  Preparations,  Sundries,  etc. 

GABRIEL  &  TEOKE'S 

REGISTERED  CAPSULED  HORSE  BALLS, 


Manufactured    solely  by    GABBIEL    &    TBOEE, 

Mahuvaotubxbs  of  all  Yetbhimabt  Pbbpabations.    Etxbt  Kind  of 

YkTBSINABT  IN8TBT71CXMT8  AND   SUNDBISS. 


The  superior  adTantages  of  theee  Balls  are  obviona.  The  mats  i«  conflDed  in  an  hermeti- 
•cally  seued  gelatinous  Capsule,  perfectly  harmless,  and  immediately  dissolved  in  the 
stomach.  The  Capsule  will  not  only  prevent  the  Ball  from  getting  dry  and  hard«  but  will 
preserve  its  purity  and  power  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Medicine,  especially  when  such  drugs  as  Camphor,  Ammonia,  or  Essential  Oils  are  pre- 
scribed. These  Capsuled  Balls  are  most  convenient  and  safe,  and  well  adapted  for  export, 
keeping  good  in  any  climate.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  one  dosen  each.  Capsuled  Balls 
of  the  most  approved  FormnlA  on  hand,  and  private  recipes  ikithfully  and  accurately 
dispensed.  

Skipping  Ord«nf)romptly  and  canfvttyMte^  Price  LitU  of  a  very 

mUneivs  character,  in  the  moet  handy,  rtferabU  $tyU.   Samplee  and  gpecial  quotation*  on  appUcaiian, 

Axe  one  of  thooe  rare  Medioines  which,  for  their  extra- 
ordinary properties,  have  gained  an  almost  nniyersal  re- 
pntation^  Nnmbem  are  eonstantly  bearing  testimony  to 
their  great  yalne  in  disorders  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels, 
liyer,  and  Kidneys ;  also  in  Rhenmatism,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Testimonials  published  from  time  to  time.  By 
the  time^  nse  of  sneh  a  remedy  many  of  the  serioasly 
afflicting  disorders,  which  resnlt  from  proper  means 
being  neglected,  ndght  be  ayoided  and  mnch  suffering 
saved,  ior  **  Pw? ention  is  better  than  core." 

SoM  in  Boxes,  price  7id,,  U,  l^(i.,  and  2«.  9d.,  by  G. 
WHELPTON  A  SON,  8.  Crann  Count,  Flnnt  Stbbnt, 
London,  and  all  Ohemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  at 
home  and  abroad.  Sent  free  by  post  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  8, 14,  or  88  stamps. 


WHELPTON'S 

VEGETABLE 

PURIFYING 

PILLS 
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HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICINES. 

E.  GOULD  &  SON, 

CHEMISTS  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LONDON 
HOMOSOPATHIC  HOSPITAL, 

WH0LB8AIA  AN9  BSTAIL. 

fg'  lUuttrated  ProspecUu  and  Trade  Litt  forwarded  pott  free. 

Agents'  Show  Cases,  from  £2  lOs.  to  £20. 

69.  MOOBGATE  STBEET.  E.G.,  akd  20.  BISHOP'S  BOAD.  W. 


\ 

/ 

MATTHEWS'S  WAXW)  PAPERS, 

For  covering  Cold  Cream,  Ointments,  Plaisters,  etc., 
wrapping  Jniubee,  Scented  Soaps,  'Violet  Powder, 
Linseed  Meai,  Horse  Balls,  and  other  greasy,  per> 
fnmed,  or  adhesive  substances,  without  any  of  the 
objectionable  results  of  using  tin  foil,  and 

Af  HAL?  THE  COST. 

P»rbo>of60  8q.Ft.             Per  B«m. 

White 28.  Od.       808.  Od. 

Various  tinU    28.64.        328. 6d. 

Pink    28. 6d.        308.0(1. 

Blue    28.  6d.       328.  6d. 

Green 25.64.        32s.  64. 

Yellow       28.64.        828.64. 

Golden      28.64.        848.04. 

Black 88.04.       408.04. 

PSKPABSD  BT. 

BOUSE  &  Co.,  12,  Wigraore  Street,  London. 
Ami  Sold  by  aU  De-ilers  in  Suiidnea. 

/ 

\ 

WHINCUFS  EXTRACT  OP  MALT, 
AND  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

Bottles,  1/9.   At  all  Medicine  Warebonses,  or  of  the  Manufaotorer,  W.  Wriiwu^, 
404,  Eseex  Boad,  I&UngtoD,  London,  N. 

TURNER'S  "BLACK  CURRANT"  COUGH  LINCTUa  an  unfailinR  remedy  for  »U  kinds 
of  Oonehs,  Colds,  and  Bronchial  Affections.    1«.  1^.  and  2».  9d.  per  bottle. 

TURNER'S  RHEUMATIC  POWDERS  give  immediate  reUeC  7id.  and  1«.  \\i.  Packeta. 
with  directions.  ^ 

TURNER'S  "Dr. CONNEL'8  TONIC  DROPS,"  a  fine  Strengthener  and  Kerve  llonie. 
18.  lid.  and  2<.  9d.  per  bottle,  with  directions. 

PBXPABKB  SOIiBIiT  BT 

J.  TURNER,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Aylesbury, 
And  Protected  by  hia  registeiwd  "Trade  Mark.'' 
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COBDEN'S 


QUININE  AND  PHOSPHORUS  PILLS 

2s.  9d.  and  4s.  6d. 
THE   ISfEW   KERYE   TOHXC, 


The  Bev.  John  Sheward,  of  Milton^  Sittmgbonmey  Kent,  writes, 
Oct.  39th,  1878: — '*I  liATe  beena  sofferar  for  many  znontha  fEom  extreme 
diarrhcea,  great  weakness,  and  severe  mental  depression :  my  nerves  were  so 
shattered  that  I  dreaded  the  simplest  duties,  and  lost  all  energy  and  pleasure 
in  the  performance  of  them.  The  despondency  I  endured  became  almost 
nnbearable.  I  tried  so  many  things  without  avail,  that  I  began  to  fear  my 
eomplaini  would  refuse  to  yield  to  any  treatment.  I  saw  COBDEN'S 
QUININE  and  PHOSPHORUS  PILLS  advertised,  but  my  little  faith  pre- 
vented me  sending  for  them  until  the  7th  instant,  when  I  determined  to  try 
a  2s.  9d.  box.  The  only  thing  that  I  now  regret  is  that  I  did  not  send  for 
them  sooner.  I  have  been  taking  them  just  over  a  fortnight,  and  the  change 
in  my  health  for  the  better  is  very  marked.  I  have  lost  that  horrible  depres- 
sion, my  nerves  are  much  stronger,  and  my  general  health  veiy  greatly 
improved.  I  cannot  express  how  truly  thankful  I  feel  for  the  remarkable  and 
pleasing  change.  I  shall  eontinae  to  take  the  PiUs,  and  always  resort  to 
them  on  the  first  intimation  of  faiHng  health.*' 

Mr.  Martin,  Chemist,  Horsham^  writes—"  Please  send  another  supply 
of  *  Oobden's  Quinine  and  Phosphorus  Pills '  as  before,  and  if  you  feel  in- 
clined to  use  my  name,  do  so,  as  I  can  safely  say  your  Pills  sell  as  well  as 
the  older  Patent  Medicines  that  have  been  advertised  for  years  at  a  veiy 
great  eost.*' 


LONDON    AGENTS: 

Utaw,   Sanger,  Barclay,    Tidman,    Hovendcn,    Mather,  Lynch, 
Thompson,  Millard,  Edwards,  Sutton,  Butler  d  Crispe,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Names  of  Chemists  ordering  One  Dozen,  direct  or  through 

any  V/^holesale  House,  mriU  be  Advertised  as  Agents 

in  their  Local  Newspapers. 


SUSSEX    DRUG    COMPANY, 

135,  QUEEN'S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 
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JAMES  C.  CHUBB  continues  to 

supply  best  Seidlitz  Po-wders,  loose, 
at  7s.  per  gross,  and  in  boxes  at  8s.,  9s., 
and  10s.  per  doz.;  Extra-scented  Violet 
Powder,  prepared  virith  w^h  eaten  starch, 
in  Id.  boxes,  7s.  per  gross,  2d.  boxes, 
14s.  per  gross,  i  lb.  packets,  2s.  6d.  per 
doz.;  Prepared  Fuller's  Earth,  in  Id. 
boxes,  7s.  per  gross,  2d.  boxes,  14s.  per 
gross,  and  i  lb.  boxes,  2s.  per  doz., 
through  the  Wholesale  Houses,  or  from 
29,  Old  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and  will 
forw^ard  list  of  articles  packed  by  him 
on  application. 


NUN 


MABIl  GLEMSFTINE  MASTDT,  opposite  the  Cathedral,  Colc^e. 

BXTBACT  7B0H  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBITION.     Pan  UL,  sxBzn  88^ 

ex..  29:— 
"Th«  Munples  of  Eaa  de  Cologne  aant  to  the  Exhibition  bj  MARIA  GLSMENTINB 
MARTIN,  Nun,  of  Cologne,  were  nnanimoaflly  acknowledged  by  the  Jury  to  be  the  beit^ 
This  precious  liqnid  seemed  to  contain  all  the  diflfbrent  scents,  whilst  on  enpcaniUng  i^ 
none  of  them  becune  particnUirly  recognisable.  Martin's  Baa  de  Cologne,  which  was  re- 
warded with  a  prize  Medal,  in  general  senred  as  means  of  comparing  and  Jadging  Hia 
other  perfiimes.''^ 

PRIZE  MEDALS.— London,  1861  and  1852;  Rhenish  Provinces.  1862; 
New  York,  1853;  Vienna,  1873;  Paris,  1855;  London,  1862. 

SoLB  AexHT  vom  vhb  UirmD  Karenox:— 

ARTHUR  I.  JOSEPH.  St.   Leonard' s-on-Sea. 

PRICE  LIST. 

Duty  paid,  net.  In  bond. 


S-os.  shorts,  Baa  de  Cologne 8/- 

4-os.     „  16/- 

4-os.      „  wickered  20/- 

Half-pints  „       ^h 

Pints  „       »/- 

Quarts  „     100/- 


*/- 
10/- 
IC/- 

«/• 


>{uaf«B  ..  ..  ..  }»        Avw/-  ..  ..  w/- 

Small  Cases  assorted  to  order  (of  not  lass  than  £3  value  in  bond)  delivered  free  freight* 
less  7iper  cent.  diBOOiint.  M&y  be  obtained  on  these  terms  of  any  Wholesale  Hooae,  or 
at  flie  London  Depdt : — 

1  &  2,  AUSTRALIAN  AVENUE,  E.C.  h.  c.  mason,  agkit. 
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DYES    FOB    THE    lIIIiLIONt 

CRAWSHAW 
ox 


DYES. 


Beaatlfal  Colours— Easy  to  nse— Eoonomieal  in  Price-  Will  g^o  six  times  as  far  u  the 
ordinary  Liquid  Dyes -One  Sixpenny  Box  will  dye  a  Lady's  Dress. 

SDTffOXBS  CmAWdfiAWd  a&t^TAIi  toYfiS,  in  igross  fr  doMu)  Counter 
yj  Caaee,  with  glass  lid.  4Ss.  per  groag. 

6D.BOXi3S  OBAWSHAWS  CKY8TAI.  D7BS,  in  Boxes  of  1  dozen  (14). 
48».  per  grosB; ___^ 

3D.  PACKETS  ORAWBHAW'S   USEFUIj  DYES,  in  i-groas   Boxes.  21«. 
per  gross. 

3D,  PACKETS  OBAWdHAW'S  USEPUI*  DYES,  on  Cards  of  i-groes,  21«. 
per  gross. _^ 

2D.  PACKETS  OBAWSHAWS  USE^FUIj  DYES,  in  i-gross  Boxes.  lU.  per 
gross. „_-_______ 

2D.  PAd^ErB  CtlAWSHAW»B  USfeFUL  DYES,  on  Cards  of  i-gross.  14«. 
.    per  gross. 

ID.  PACKETS  CBAWSHAW'S  USEFUIj  DYES,  in  i-gross  Bbxes.  7:  per 
gross. 

1~"D.  PACKETS  CBAWSHAW'S  USEFUL  DYES,  on  Caids  of  i-gross,  7«. 
per  gross. 

EMEBAIjDII9'E,  a  New  Colour  -fior  Chemists:  Shonr  Bottles,  which  gives,  with  tran^- 
mitted  lights  a  beautiful  Gk>Iden  Colour,  showing  a  splendid  Green  fluoreseence,  2s.  6d. 
per  bottle. 

USUAL  TERMS.    TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  THE  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

E.  CRAWSHAW  &  CO.,  80,  Fann  St.,  Aldersgate  St.,  London,  E.O. 

Chemical  Food,    or   Parrish's   Syrup. 

*,,*  Eacdi  teospooof al  oontains  2  grains  of  Phosphate  of  iron  and  Lime,  with 
flimdler  proportions  of  the  Alkaline  PhoiqpbateB,  all  in  perfect  solution.  One  or 
two  teaspoonfols  at  meaJtime. 


Symp  of  Biphosphate  of  Iron  and  Man- 
ganese. 

Syrup  of  BiphoBphate  of  Iron; 

Syrup  of  Bipbosphate  of  Lime. 

Syrup  of  Biphosphate  of  Zinc. 

Symp  of  Hypophosphitd  of  Iron.  Qninine, 
ajid  Stryclinlne. 

Syrup  of  the  Superphosphate  of  Iron* 
Quinine,  and  Strychnine. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron* 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Limtw 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Soda. 


Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of 

Iron  and  LIum. 
Syrup  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron. 
Syrup  of  Bromide  of  Iron* 
Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Quinine. 
Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  and  Quinine. 
Syrup  of  Peracetate  of  Iron  and  Quinine. 
Solution  of  Peraoetate  of  Iron. 

Do-   Olacial* 
Clinical  experience  has  proTed  that  this 

prcparaiion   contains  Iron  in  the  most 

swlmltable  fornr. 
Solution  of  Per  acetate  of  Iron  and  Quinine. 


COD  LraiGH  OLEIN. 

This  preparation,  is  prepared  from  tlio  finest  Newfouudlaud  011^  oontafning  all  tbe  active 
principles,  wlifaoot  lu  jmporlttes,  aud  will  be  found  to  agi^ee  with  ihemoHt  delicare  stomachs. 
Phosphorised  Cod  Liver  Olein.  I  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Quinine.  I  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Bromide  of  Iron. 

SYBUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITE  OF  IRON. AND  QUININE. 
Tbis  preparation  has  been  success/ully  givcii  in  Mysteiia,  Epilepity.  bpenimtorrhuea,  ana 
other  exhaustive  derangements  of  the  Knrvoni  8v8t<>m. 

DIAIiYSED    IRON.— I>ose,  10  to  80  minims  in  water. 

Proprietors  of  the  City  of  London  Consh  Losenspes  and  Pills,  Toothacbe 

Annihilator  and  Antiseptio  Saline. 

B&I?E&  &  WM^  Fbarmoeiilieal  and  Operaiife  Clunisis, 

105,   (LATE   99),    LONDON   WALL,    E.C. 

Q  Q 
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DINNEFORD  &  CO. 


(The  Original  Patentees) 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  resumed  the  Mannfactnre,  on  their  own  promises 
and  with  Improved  Machinery,  of 

Horse-Hair  Friction  Oloves,  Belts,  Bath  Brushes,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Fads,  ico.f  &o. 

In  white,  grey,  and  black  hair,  of  varions  degrees  of  hardness,  to  suit  the  most  delicate, 
withont  risk  of  injury  to  the  skin. 

^WHOLESAI-E    PRICE    LIST- 


/■■ 


IjADY'b  and  qitnt's  flush 

QLOVE  (in  PariB). 
^o.  1  lise.  36«. ;  No.  2, 40t. ;  No.  3,  «&. 
per  dos.  pairt.    Retail,  Bt. 


FBINCE  OF  WALES  BATH 

QLOVE. 
For  wet  or  dry  nse.    21s.  per  dos.  Betai]« 
2s.  6d.  each. 


CLABENBON   FLESH  BUBBEB.  ABMl?  BATH  PAD. 

Hair  on  both  sides.    One  surface  is  soft,  the  For  wet  or  dry  use.    Hair  on  both  aides, 

•ther  hard ;  either  may  be  used  for  friction.  A  luxuiy  for  the  Bath.     Us.  per  dos. 
2is.  per  dos.    Retail,  3s.  6d.  each.  Retail,  2s.  each. 

OXFOBD  WASHIKO  PAD. 
For  cleaning  and  softening  the  hands,  and  for  the  bath.     In  1  dos.  boxes;  8s.  per  dos. 

Retail,  Is.  each. 
ALEZANDBA  BATH 
BBUSH. 


Hsir  on  both  sides,  on  a  long  ^ 
handle.  24s.  per  dos.  Retail, 

2s.  6d.  each.  feiir 

OAMBBIDQE  FAD. 
Hair  on  both  sides ;  for  softening  the  hands  and  for  the  bath,  1 28.  per  dos.  RetaO,  Is.  <Sd.  each. 


THE  DEMIDOFF. 

i2a,  per  dos.    Retail,  fis.  each. 


FLESH  STBAF  OB  BELT,  AND  BATH  BTBAP. 

Laoibs'  quality^  light  hair  and  soft  pile.    Oxitts'  quality,  black  or  grey,  and  pile  of  Tarioos 

degree  of  hardness.    42s.  per  aos.    uetail,  6s.  each. 

180,  NEW  BOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W. 

MANUFACTORY:  FOLEY  WORKS,  OBLE  STREET,  MARYLEBONL 
Wholenle  Agouti:  MAW,  80V  ft  THOXPSOH,  11  ft  12,  Aktar^gate  Stnet,  E.a 
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HAYWOOD'8  SURGICAL  APPLIANCES. 


DRUGGISTS'    SUNDRIES, 
INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS,  ETC. 


OreaUit  attentum  paid  to  Special 
Orders,  which  are  invariably  forwarded 
per  return  of  post. 


J.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Gastle  Gate,  Noitingham. 

CAUTION. 


For  prodacing  a  permanent  head  of  creamy  riohnen  on  Ginsrer  Beer,  Ginger  Ale, 
Lemonade,  and  other  aerated  beverages;  alao  on  Beers,  Ciders,  Wines,  etc.— To  Makers 
and  Vendors  of  Effervescing  Drinks,  and  to  the  pablic  generally.— Messrs.  W.  J.  BUSH  ^ 
Co.,  of  Artillery  Lane,  Bishopstrate,  London,  Manafactoring  Chemists,  hereby  give  notice, 
that  they  are  sole  proprietors  of  the  patent  for  making  the  above  Gam  Bxtract,  and  of  the 
receipt  from  which  and  the  process  oy  which  the  said  extract  is  prepared.  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Bush  &  Co.  hereby  caution  all  persons  against  making  the  said  Gum  Bxtract  or  any  imita- 
tion thereof.  And  they  also  caution  all  persons  from  selling  or  using  the  said  Gum  Extract 
or  any  imitation  thereof  other  than  that  made  or  snppliwi  by  them  or  their  anthorixed 
agents.  All  persons  infringing  the  above  patent  will  be  immediately  proceeded  against. 
Tne  only  genuine  Gum  Bxtract  is  that  prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Busk  k  Co.,  20  to  23, 
Artillery  £uie,  Bishopsgate,  London,  and  the  Works,  Ash  Grove,  Hackney,  and  sold  in 
bottles  and  in  tins,  price  2t.  6d.  per  lb.,  bearing  their  labels,  and  issued  from  their  warehouses. 
WILSON/BRISTOW  k  CARPMATL, 

SolicitorB,  CopthaU  Baildings,  E.  C. 
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MEDICAL 

SHOP  FITTINGS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

GEORGE  TREBLE  &  SON. 


72,  74,  70,  78  ft  80,  CrondaU  Street. 

(laTS  eiAUCSSTXB  BTaXBT.) 

44, 46, 48, 60  fc  68.  wutmore  Boad,    78,   Grondall  Street. 

Brides  Wharf,  Segent's  Canal. 


Office : 

ondall 

HOXTOlif,  LOIilDON. 
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Design  for  Drawers  and  Shelves  for  side  of  Shop. 

If  New  Fittings  are  required  or  alterations  beoome  neces- 
sary^ apply  to  GEO.  TREBLE  ft  SON,  whose  Travellers 
win  call  to  take  instructions  and  measurements  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  will  prepare  suitable  designs  and 
estimates  free. 


CHEMISTS'  SHOPS  FITTED  UP  BY  CONTRACT  IN  ANY  PART 
OF  THE  KINGDOM. 
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MEDICAL 

SHOP  FITTINGS, 


MANUFACTUBED  BY 


GEORGE  TREBLE  &  SON. 


72,  74,  70,  78  ft  80,  CrondaU  Street. 

(lATB  «LOUOB8TBB  8TKBST.) 

44,4e,48,60fc68,wiiitmowBo«d,    js,  Grondall  Stfeet. 

Bridge  Wharf,  Brent's  Caaal. 


Office : 
ondall 
HOXTON,  LONDON. 


Design  for  Upright  "SVall  Case  for  side  of  Shop. 


If  New  Settings  are  reqtdred  or  alterations  become  neoee- 
sary,  apply  to  GEO.  TBEBLS  ft  SON,  whose  Travellers 
will  call  to  take  instniotions  and  measurements  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  will  prepare  suitable  designs  and 
estimates  firee. 

CHEMISTS'  SHOPS  FITTED  UP  BY  CONTBACT  IN  ANY  PABT 
OF  THE  KINGDOM. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SHOP 
3  FITTINGS.   In 


^    Established  1830. 


SAMUEL    HOWLETT, 

4,  LUrBLBY  STREET  (fbrmerly  oaUed    Nortli  Street),    SimnST 
STREET,  MILE  MD,  IMmS,  E. 

J.  few  minulM*  ride  by  Omnibvifrom  the  Bank. 

mmM,  &  GeNERAi  sHOP-FineR. 

Shops  fitted  by  B/H.,  and  to  whom  references  are  kindly  permitted  :- 


Messrs.  Corbyn,  Btaoey  A  Oo„  7,  Poultry, 

London,  B.C. 
Mr.  H.  Deane,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 
Mr.  John  Broad,  Homfiey  RiBe.  London,  N. 
Hr.  N.  Nicholson,  Oanonbory,  London,  N. 
Etc.  Etc  Etc. 


Messrs.  Leath  &  Boss,  Sb.  Paul's  Ohaxob^ 

yard,  London. 
Messrs.  Harvey  &  Reynolds,  Leeds. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  280,  Walworth  Road,  S.8. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  Lowestoft. 

Etc  Etc  BtfiL 


Cabinet  Fitter  to  the  Pharmaeentical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Kannfactnrer 
of  ewerj  description  of  Air-tight  Glass  Show-Cases  for  Chemists,  Jewellers,  etc 
Medical  Labelling,  etc  Plans  and  Estimates  for  Entire  Fittings  and  Alterations 
supplied. 

DR.  C.   R.  COFFIN'S 

AMERICAN     DENTIFRICE. 


Prepared  only  iy  WILLIAM  DARLING,  Chemist  Manchester. 

May  be  had  from  S.  Maw,  Son  is  Thompson  ;  Barolat  A  Sons  ; 
F.  Nbwbxbt  &  Sons  ;  Sanobb  ii  Sons  ;  and  any  Wholessle  House  in  London, 


Price  28.  per  box,  and  fkmily  jars,  lOs.  each. 

MESSRS.  STONE  &  DOMINY, 

Dentists   and  Manufacturers, 

35  k  48,  ST.  HABTHT'S  LAITE,  LONDON,  W.C, 

Ezecnte  Mechanical  work.  Teeth  plate  and  materials  inolosiye,  at  per  Tooth, 
«.  &2.    Their  oonneotion  personally  reqoiring  the  servioes  U  a  Dentist  isireated 
as  Professional,  and  charged  Mechanical  prices. 

The  Mechanical  Department  and  Manufactory  U  at  48^  and  tfte  Opnatite 
and  Surgical  Dentietry  more  eepeeiaUy  at  35,  under  Mr.  Domznt. 
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MR-  G.  H.  JONES, 

57,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON 

(Immediately  opposite  the  British  Museum), 


WILL  BE  OLAD  TO  FOBWABD  HIS 


NEW  PAMPHLET  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

It  explains  the  only  perfectly  painless  system  of  adapting  Artificial  Teeth 
which  have  obtained  the  Prize  Medals  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Phila* 
delphia,  and  New  York.  These  teeth  are  adjusted  on  Celluloid,  Thionite,  Oold, 
Platlna,  etc.,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Jonzs,  on  his  perfeeted  system,  which  is  protected  by 

HEB  MAJESTY'S  SOYAL  liETTEBS  PATENT. 


The  ''DAILY  TELEGRAPH;'  Aug.  23, 1878.  #ayf  ;— 

"  Celluloid  is  the  most  life-like  imitation  of  the  natural  gums,  and  with  prize 
medal  teeth  ia  incomparable." 


NITROUS  OXIDE,  ETHER  SPRAY,  AND  ALL  THE  MOST  RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DENTAL  SURGERY  ARE  IN  DAILY  USE. 

CoiMultaiion  Free, 


TfiSTIMONIAI.. 

"jran.87, 1877. 
"  Mt  D1A.B  Sib,— Allow  me  to  ezpron  my  atncere  thanks  fbr  the  skill  and  attention  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  mpr  Artificial  Teeth,  which  render  my  mastication  and  articu- 
lation excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yon  have  obtained  Her  Hi^esty's  Royal  Letters 
Patent  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  perfection  of  painless  dentistry.  In  recognition  of 
your  valuable  services,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name. 

8   G  HUTGBINS 
"  6.  H.  JoJTBS,  BSQ.*'  "By  a^ppouUmeiu'Swrgeon-Dtntiit  to. t%4  quten* 


N.B— Residents  Abroad  who  are  prevented  visiting  a  qualified 
dentist  can  be  treated  on  advantageous  terms. 

THE  OUHrJBA  CABIKET  OF  DENTAL  PBEPAKATIONS 

For  deansing  and  preeerring  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  in  oui  glass  stoppered  bottles 
and  handsome  gilt  mounted  Leather  Toilet  Case,  with  lock  and  key.  Forwarded 
direct  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order,  or  may  be  ordered  through  any  Chemist 
or  Perfumer.    Wholesale,  Babclit  6t  Soxa,  F«ningdon  Street^  lA>ndoo. 
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PILL 


ROBINSON  &  SONS, 

Round,  Square,  Oval,  and  Octagon 
Paper  and  Willow  Boxes. 

wheat"  bridge  mills. 

iTear  CHESTSKFIEIiD. 


WARKHOUSE:    65,  PANN   STREET, 
ALDKR8GATB  STREET,  LONDON. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Cardboard 
Boxes,  1862. 


AYRTON    &    SAUNDERS, 

VAKUFACTtTRSRS  OF 

PILL  BOXES,   WILLOW   BOXES,   TURNED   WOOD   BOXES. 
AND    SQUARE    BOXES 

Also  of  LINT,  PLAI8TBBS.  GLASS  STRINGBS,  TEST  TUBES, 
HOMCBOPATHIC  VIALS,  eUs..  etc. 

149,    DUKE    STREET,    LIVERPOOL. 

ROUND  AND  OVAL  CHIP  AND  WILLOW  BOXES 

Of  any  size,  in  the  very  best  quality  that  can  poesibly  be  made.  Lai^ge 
Stock  kept  in  London.  Any  buyer  of  these  goods  should  compare  my  Samples 
and  Prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 


PAUL    METZ,   Manufacturers'    Agent, 

217.  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Bankere— London    and    'Westminster    Bank,    Lothbury,    B.C. 
Jii  JS  A  1>      X  Jfc±  I  W  I 

Bayly's   Laundresses'   Friend 

(REGISTERED). 
Once  used  will  always  be  roqnired.  One  trial  will  prove  itn  value  to  Ladies,  Hooeekeepers 
and  LaundresMB  for  the  brilliant  gloM  and  stiiltoeea  it  imparts  to  all  kinds  of  Linen,  es- 
pecially to  Shirt  Fronts,  Collars,  etc..  and  can  be  nsed  with  equal  saccess  in  boiled  and 
cold  water  starch.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  Id.  and  Sd.  Packets,  and  6d.  Tins.  Id.,  8a. ;  Sd.. 
248. ;  6d.,  48a.  per  gross,  less  10  per  cent,  for  cash. 

INSECT   POWDER   TINS.. 

Perforated,  to  hold  \  os.,  6«}  1  oa.,  8t.  6d. ;  8  os.,  lit.  per  gross,  less  5  per  eent.  for  oash. 

PSBrABSD  BT 

a.  W.  BATLT,  65,  HACDOKALD  STBBBT,  BntUHGHAH. 
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R.  H.  MILLARD,  SON  &  APPLETON, 

40,  CHABTSSH0U8E  SaUAEE,  LONSOK,  RC^ 

WHOLESALE  &  EXPORT  DRUGGISTS'  8UNDRYMEN, 

Patent  Medicine  Vendors,  Feeding  Bottle 
Manufacturers,  &c,  Ac. 

MILLARD'S  TOILET  REQUISITES  AND  SPECIALITIES. 

Th0  attenUwn  of  the  Trade  and  Baeport  Purcluuen  i»  coRmI  to  the  undermvntioned  articles. 
Command  a  ready  sale  vohenver  introduoed. 

MILLARD'S  ARECA  NUT  TCX)TH  PASTE.— Highly  PBcommonded  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gams.    In  Pots,  U.  each. Wholesale— 8a.  per  dozen^^ 

MiLLARD*8~dHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE.— An  elegantly-prepared  Dentifrice  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gams.    In  Pots,  1«.  ea<;h.    Wbolegale— 8g.  ne^  doien^ 

MILLXRD'S  ••  INVISIBLE  "FACE  POWDER.— An  exquisite  Toilet  Preparation  for  Beaniri'- 
fyinsr  and  PreserviDg  the  Complexion.   Specially  adapted  for  n^e  in  Hot  Climates.   In 
Packets.  6d.,  and  Enamel  Boxob.  with  Puff,  lo.  and  2«.  each.   Wholeaa!e--3«.,  8»..  4  16«.  nerd  02. 
iUllLLARD'S  SUPERFINE  HIGHLY  SCENTED  VIOLET  POWDER.— tn  I»ackot»;  kZ.Tand 
■▼■     Fancy  Octnjsron  Boxe«.  ftd..  and  l«^^h.     Wholeaale- 2«.  ed.,  4t.,  and  811.  per  dosen. 
ILLARb'8~PREPARED   FULLER'S  EARTH.— In  Fancy  Octagon  Boxea,  6d.  and  1«. 
ewh.     WholH«p.'e    ^^  and  «».  per  dozen. 


Millard's  Invisible  Ear  Wool.  3d.  and 
6d.  Packets.  Wholesale,  2e.  and  4<.  per 
dozen. 

Millard's  Improved  Breast  Exhausters. 
Each  in  a  Box,  1  s.  Wholesale,  7s.  per  dozen. 

Millard's  Improved  Nipple  Shields. 
No.  1.  With  Teat.  Each  in  a  Box,  0d. 
Wholesale,  3«.  per  dozen. 

Millard's  Improved  Hippie  Shields. 
No.  2.  With  Tnbe,  Teat,  and  Brush.  E&Msh 
in  a  Box,  Is.    Wholesale,  6».  per  dozen. 

Millard's  Teething  Pads.   3s.  per  dozen. 

Millard's  Papier  Se  Siz.  A  saperlor  pre- 
pared Wafer  Paper.  6d.  Boxes.  Whole- 
sale, 8s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


Millard's  Atmospheric  Perftimers.    6d. 

and  Is.    Wholesale,  4e.  and  7*.  per  dozen. 
Millard's  Court  Plaisters.    Black  or  Tri- 

eoloar,  8d.  and  6d.     Wholesale,   Is.  9(1. 

nnd  Sn.  6d^er  dozen. 
Millard's  Ply  Papers.    Per  100,  2s.    Per 

1000.188.  *^ 

Millard's  Oiled  Silk.    6d.  and  is.  Boxas. 

Wholesale.  4s.  and  7s.  per  dozen. 
Pitch  ft  Nottingham's  Efficient  Worm 

Cakes.     In  l-lb.  Tins,  containing  about 

06  CukeA.  2s.  each. 
Pitch  ft  Nottingham's  Effieacions  Cou'^h 

Lozenges,     is.  9d.  per  lb.     14-Ib.  Tina, 

Is.  6d.  per  lb. 


Millard's  Peeding  Bottles— N«.  l-  Straight  White  Glass,  earthenware  top«,  6d  each, 

4.-!.  per  dozen.    No.  2.  Bent  Whit©  Glass,  earthenware  tops,  6d  each.    4s.  per  dozen. 
Millard's  Peedine  Bottles— No.  8.  Straight  White  Glass,  boxwood  tops,  6d  e%cb.    3«.  dd. 

per  dozen.    No.  4.  Bent  White  Glass,  boxwood  tops,  6d.  each.    8«  9d.  per  dozen. 
Millard's  Peeding  Bottles— No.  5.  straight  Green  Glass,  earthenware  tor•^«.  6d.  each. 

3».  9d.  per  dozen.  No.  «.  Bent  Green  Glass,  earthenware  tops,  6d.  each.   S«.  «d  per  dozen. 
Millard's  Peeding  Bottles— No.  7.  straight  Green  Glass,  boxwood  tops,  6d.  e«ch.    Ss.  6d. 

per  dozen.    No.fl.  Bent  Green  GIojis.  boxwood  tops,  ed.  each.     3s.  ad.  per  dozen. 
Millard's  Peedin  •  Bottles— Bent  White  Glass,  white  earthenwai^  tops,  complete  with 

tube  and  bottle  brush  in  card  box,  Is.  each.    Ts.  per  dozen. 

MILLARD'S    MARKING    INK. 
"NIGROLINE." 

An.  Indelible  and  Permanent  Ink  that  can  he  relied  on  to  give  satisfkction  to 
Yendor  and  Purchaser,  6d.  each.   Ss.  6d.  per  dosen ;  Is.  each,  7s.  per  dosen. 

The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  Articles  are  subject  to  the  usual  Trade  Discount. 
Special  Terms  to  Wholesale  and  Export  Purchasers* 

AGENTS  FOR  MRS.  BATGHELOR'S  HAIR  COLOUR  RESTORER. 


Prioe  Iilsts  sent  free  on  reoeipt  of  Trade  Card  to 

R.  H.  MILLARD,  SON  &  APPLETON, 

40,  CHASTEBHOUSX  SttUASE,  LOKSOK,  KG. 
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ADSHEAD'S   DERBY  CEMENT, 

For  Repairing  Qlass,  OMna,  Parian  Marble,  Papier 
Mache,  Leather  Ornaments,  Cue  Tips,  Fancy  Cabi- 
net Work,  and  for  Setting  Precious  Stones. 

The  Derby  Cement  is  the  best  erer  offered  to  the  pnbllo  for  Bepaiiing  Meer- 
sohanxn  Pipes.  The  strongest  and  qniokest  setting  Cement  in  the  world,  beanti- 
foUy  transparent,  and  defies  separation. 

la  Bottles,  at  6d.  and  Is.  each. 

A  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  TO  AKT  ADBBESS  FOB  12  STAMPS. 


ADSHEAD'S    SILVER    SOAP, 

For  Cleaning  Qold,  Silver,  and  Electro-Plate. 

A  splendid  preparation  1    A  single  trial  will  unquestionably  secure  for  it  prece- 
dence over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  in  use. 

In  Tablets,  3d.  and  6d.  each. 


PBEPABKD  OMLT  BT 

W.  p.  ADS  HEAD,  Mannfacturingr  Chemist,  Belper. 

LONDON  WAREH0U8E-1  &  2,  AUSTRALIAN  AVENUE,  JEWIN  CRESCENT. 

ROBINSON  &  SONS, 

^pinntrs  bxCH  jPSaitufattattrSy 
Cotton  and  Flax  Lints,  Carded  Cotton^ 
Wools  and  Bandages. 
^^  ^Z^l^.  *"'*  WHEAT    BRIDGE    MILLS, 


LINT 


NEAR  CHESTERFIELD. 


WARBHOaSE:  55.  FANN  STRB1ST.  ALDBBSGATE 

STRBKT,  LONDON. 

Ohemltts  wishing  to  supply  inflrmarlM  or  Prison 

and  Workhouse  Hospitals,  should  write  for 

8*mples  and  Prices. 

To  U  had  of  aU  th»   IFholMaU  HowMt,  or  dtrtet  from 

theMakwt. 


8KIN8  AND  TINFOIL  VEQETABLE 
PARCHMENT. 

H.  ERHARDT  &  Co. 

8,  Bond  Court,  'Walbrook, 
LONDON,  E.G. 


SpedaUy  prepared  for 
tying  oyer  Jams,  Jellies, 
Mannalade,DragB,  Chem- 
IcalB ;  for  Capping  Bottles 
of  Perfames,  Medicines, 
and  Cliemioals,  and  for 
Packing  and  Corering 
Qreasy  Articles,  etc.,  etc. 


WHITE    SPLITS, 
FLABTEB, 

Ooldbeatera' 

AJTD 

FRENCH  SEIKS, 
TINFOIL  4  TINFOIL  PAPER, 


I 


i 


EDWIN    BLYDE    &    CO. 

(Sncceasors  to  Allca.bi>  k  Co.)> 

Manufacturers  of  RUPTURE   TRUSSES.  SURGICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS. WOOD  SPLINTS.  CUTLERY,  and  SILVER  PLATE. 
SHEFFIELD. 

BSfABLISHSS  1798. 
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GREAT  SAVING  OF    OllllLTlllilD     ilL  111     ^^^dANGE  AND  DURA- 
MONEY  AND  LABOUR.  OUIflkllllllll     IlLffl     B'^'"^  COMBINED. 

GREAT  KEDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  PATENT  RECESS 
LABELLED  SHOP  ROUNDS. 

PartiM  about  to  opm  Nmo  BatabluhmentswRejU  Old  P-nmitn  thovHd  compare  fotUnmng  ntt  Prices^ 
THESE  PRICES  lECLUDE  GLASS  LABELS  ATTACHED  TO  BOTTLES  READY 

FOR  USE. 


Fllat  Blu* 

OUm.  Olaw. 

Size.  Heiflrht.  N.M.  W.M.  N.M.  W.M. 

20  OS.     9  in.    16/-     18/-     19f-    21/.perdoz. 

3S    „     10i„      18/-     201-     20/.    24/. 


Flint  Bin* 

GlMB.  OUh. 

Site.  Height.  N.M.  W.M.  N.M.  WM. 
42  oa.     11  In.    20/-    2i/-     24/.    27/-perdos4 
i gall.  121  „     26{.    80|.     90f-    81^. 


SampU  Bottle  eent  on  receipt  of  U.  7d.  in  atampe.    Prieee  of  other  Shop  BotOee,  Pota,  «te.,  on 

appKeation. 

A  sheet  of  fac-simile  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
Mr.  ALEX.  KINNINMONT,  P.C.S.,  Fharmaceatical Chemist,  Glasgow,  writes:— "I  hare 
had  these  bottles  in  constant  use  for  over  four  years,  and  can  confidently  recommend  them 
for  their  clean  and  brilliant  appearance  and  dnrabllity.  They  are  also  safer  to  use  than 
the  ordinary  labelled  bottles,  as,  from  having  the  name  of  the  oante&ta  all  in  front  in  two 
lines,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  mistake.*' 
GRKB 


uQDOAo.  FRAZER  &  GRBEN.  Glasgow,  have  maohpleasnre  in  testifying  to  the  satisfho- 
tion  they  hare  had  in  the  nse  of  these  Bottles,  which  have  been  in  their  Charing  Crosa 
Branch  for  ftilly  two  years.  The  fiscility  with  whioh  they  can  be  kept  thoroaghly  clean, 
without  possibly  injuring  the  Labels,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  practical  experience." 

Sale  Consignees  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— 

GLASGOW    APOTHECARIES'    COMPANY. 
32  and  34,  VOtGINIA  STBEET. 

lUniifkctiirers  of  FairUe's  TTnfenneiited  Wine,  and  Sole  Agents  for  Mnrray  ft 
Lonman's  Florida  Water,  in  1  dot.  Cases,  88/  • 

GLASS     BOTTLES. 

MEDICAL,    DISPENSING,   AND  OTHER   KINDS. 


KILNEB    BROTHERS, 

No.  21,  GREAT  NORTHERN  GOODS    STATION, 
EDTO'S  CBOSS,  LONDON,  N. 

PRIZE  MEDAia-LONDON,  186S;  P^RIS,  187&;  PHILADEU^HIA.  1876;  PARIS,  1878. 


OB1B1PYDDB 

ITEW 
BZSMIBDY. 

in  Half-pint  Bottles, 
price  4c.  6d. 
Anthentio  Testi- 
monials enclosed. 


.A.  L  a- O  IT  I  O  O  IT       B  A.  lu^^^ 

Introduced  to  the  Public,  1870. 
Cures  Rheumatism,  Nenralsria,  Oout,  Tie,  Lnmhago,  Sciatica,  StilT  Joints, 
Sprains,  Bronchitis,  Bore  throat,  Stiff  Neck,  Mumps,  Taoeaohe,  Cramp, 
Chilblains,  etc. 

To  be  had  of  the  A^ente—Sanger  A  Sons,  252,  Oxford  Street ;  New. 
berry  A  Sons,  37,  Newgate  Street;  Edwards  k  Son,  167,  Queen  Victoria 
Street ;  Savory  &  Moors,  148,  New  Bond  Street ;  Barclav  &  Sons,  06,  Far- 
ringdon  Street ;  Thompson,  121,  New  North  Boad ;  Millard  and  Sons,  44, 
Barbican ;  Goodall,  Backhouse  A  Co.,  Leeds ;  and  through  all  Chemists. 


EXHIBITION  PBIZS  MEDAL,  1862,  was  awarded  to  B.  WSSTBUBY,  InTentor  and 

Sole  Maker  of  the 

IMPERCEPTIBLE  CURATIVE  TRUSS, 

Befbrmity   Instnunents,  Ajrt||ficial   Limhe,   Elastic   Stockings,  Improved   Cheit 

Expanders,  and  other  Invalid  Appliances. 

26,  OLD    MILLGATJE.   MANCHESTER. 
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ADVEBTISKMEKTS. 


AMERICAN      BAY     RUM, 


IMPORTED   AND    INTEODUCED    BT 


MICHAEL    E.    FOSTER, 

50.    BISHOPSGATE    WITHIN.    LONDON.    E.C. 


Betail 


1«. 

6d. 

Wholesale    . 

2rf. 

6d. 

•« 

6«. 

Orf. 

»» 

12<.  per  doz. 
18*.       „ 


}^.B. — To  Shippers  and  othert  requiring  it  in  Bond,  M.  E.  F.  wiU  be  happy  to 

foncard  Special  Quotations, 


FOULKES  CEMENT 

AS  USED  IN  ALLTHE  GOVERNMENT  MUSEUMS. 


I  Sailed  for  auy  substance,  from 
|»,'laft8  and  china  to  leather, 
J  vvo(xl,  or  iron,  and  the  articles 
I  joined  bear  washing  in  boiling 
I  water. 

The  larpre  range  of  materialR  to  which  this  cement  is  applicable,  its  transparency,  streneth, 
and  facility  in  use,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  adheres,  renders  it,  without  doabt,  THB 
MOST  USEFUL  EVER  INVENTED.  It  is  equally  appUcable  to  artSolee  of  the  coarsest 
or  the  most  delicately  constructed. 

The  great  success  which  attended  its  introdnction,  now  more  than  30  years  ago,  has  given 
ri»e  to  a  host  of  imitations,  under  as  mahy  various  titles,  some  of  these  being  of  an  ox* 
ceedingly  crude  character,  and  most  unsatisfactory  to  both  vendor  and  buyer.  The  above 
celebrated  Cement  is  uniformly  prepared  and  neatly  put  up,  and  is  guaranteed  to  remain 
unchanged  in  any  climate. 

Professor  Abcrrb,  Edinburgh. — "I  have  invariably  found  yintrt  rapmor  lo  aU  other*^  and 
have  esctentively  recommended  iUuseto  all  my  friendt." 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  6d.  and  Is.  (equal  to  3  of  the  small). 

I1IPALPI.BLX  AVD 
DkLICATXLT  PBKFUlOtD. 

This  unique  Powder  possesses 
the  emollient  properties  of  ful- 
ler's earth,  free  from  colour.and 
in  a  high  condition  of  purity. 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  Is.  and  6d. 


FOULKES' 
TOILET&  NURSERY 

POWDER. 


Wholesale  at  the  Patent  Medicine  Houses  and  Druggists*  Sundriosmen;  or  firom 
W.  J.  FOULKES,  Operative  Chemist,  Birkenhead. 

Diploma  of  Merit,  Yienna  Exhibition,  1873. 


POLISHING  PASTE 


-"'t'll^  PICKERING'S  '^    .   , 

FURNITURE  POLISH! 


jp(9Wi?^^ 


SHEFFIELD 


JOSEPH  PIGKEBUra  ft  SONS,  Albyn  Works,  ShefBelcU 
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OAKEY'S  SILVERSMITHS'  SOAP. 

(NON-MSBCUBIAL.) 

The  best  and  oheapest  article  for  deaning  and  polishing  without  waste  or 
dirt,  silver,  eleetro-plaie,  Britannia  metal,  tin,  zino,  plate  glass,  marble^  gale 
globes,  lustres,  windows,  etc.    Tablets  6d.  each. 

Guaranteed  perfeotly  free  from  meronry  and  other  injnrioos  ingredients 
freqnentiy  used  in  the  manafactiire  of  plate  powder. 


OAKEY'S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Bnbber 
and  Bail  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Kniyes  constantly  deaned  with  it  haye  a 
brilliant  Polish,  equal  to  new  Cutlery. 

Packets  3cL  each.  Tins  6(L,  Is.,  28.  6CL9  and  4s.  each. 


OAKEY'S  WELLINGTON  BLACKLEAD 

Imparts  an  immediate,  brilliant,  and  lasting  polish  to  all  kinds  of  stoves,  iron- 
work, etc.    No  waste,  dirt,  or  dnst  in  the  ase,  adheres  at  once  to  the  stove. 
Solid  blocks,  Id.,  2d«  and  4d.  each,  and  Is.  boxes. 


OAKEY'S  POLISHING  PASTE, 

For  cleaning  brass,  copper,  tin,  pewter,  etc.,  etc. 
Pots  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


OAKEY'S  FURNITURE  CREAM, 

For  cleaning  and  polishing  fornitare,  patent  leather,  oilcloth,  etc. 
Bottles  6d-  and  Is.  each. 


OAKEY'S  BRUNSWICK  BLACK, 

For  beautifying  and  preserving  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  iron  work. 
Bottles  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

WHOLESALE:    . 

JOHN  OAKEY  &   SONS, 

Manufacturers    of    Emery,    Emery    Cloth,    Blacklead, 
Cabinet  Glass  Paper,  etc. 

WELLINGTON     EMERY    AND    BLACKLEAD    MILLS, 
WESTMINSTEB-BBIDGE  BOAD,  LONDON,  &£. 

PRIZE    MEDAL   AWARDED,   PHILADELPHIA    EXHIBITION,   1873. 
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LOWS 
<COMPO0NDED     PEBFUMES 

ESS.  BOUQUET,  JOCKEY  CLUB,  ESS.  FRANGIPANNI,  ETC., 

Are  df  very  niperior  qiuUty,  and  of  great  strength,  and  are  largely  used  by  the 


Trade  for  refiUiiig  into  squdl  bottles.    Will  admit  of  conaiderable  redootion  for 
retailing,  when  neoeesary. 


French  Easencos,  Triple  Strength,  at  Lowest  Prices. 


IiQW,  SON  k  HAYPON,  330,  STRAND,  JJOKDOiN. 

GREEN8ILUS   0RI6INAL   NONA   BOUQUET. 

The  S'greetest  Perfume  in  the  World. 

REQISTEREO   TRADE    MARK-TOWER    OF   REFUGE.    DOUQLAS   BAY. 

AoxNTs  : — Letda :  Hitet,  Brooke  A  Hirst ;  Ooodall  A  Baokhoase.  York : 
Clarke,  Bleasdale  A  Go. ;  Baimes  &  Go.  London :  Barclay  <&  Sons ;  S.  Maw  ± 
Co. ;  Wm.  Mather ;  Wm.  Edwards ;  Sanger  &  Sons ;  B.  Hovenden  &  Sons. 
Liverpool :  Evans,  HimM  d  Qo,;  Clay,  Dod  &  Case ;  J.  Thompson  A  Oo,  Ifait- 
Chester:  Jewsbniy  <t  Brown ;  J.  Woolley  &  Co. ;  Mottershead  &  Co. ;  Lynoh  St 
Bateman ;  Wm.  Mather. 

PBEPABBD  BT  TBI  OBIODfAL  IHYBNTOB  OF  THX  TBUE  MONA  BOUQUET — 

T,   S,   GBEENfllLL.    DOUGLAa,    ISLE    OF    MAN, 

EUGENE    EIMMEL, 

PEBFUMEB  TO  H.  K  H.  THE  PBINCESS  OF  WALES. 

Violet  and  Bice  Powder.   Yelyetine,  a 

saperior  imperoeptible  toilet  powdar. 

Bimmers  Lotion  for  the  complexion. 

Aqnadentlne,  a  fragmnt  flozal  extract 
for  oleansins  and  whitening  the  teeth. 

Photochrome,  a  Pomade  to  reetore  grqy 
balr  and  beard  to  their  original  oolonr, 
through  the  agency  of  light. 

Fancy  Crackers,  Soent  Cases,  Christ- 
mas Cards,  Sachets,  Talentines,  etc. 
TtHat  WaUniand  Peifwniet  Sh^mtd  in  Bond  at  a  great  rvduction.    A  com- 
jbw^  pl«(«  lUttftrotta  Lift  on  application  at  tht 

Trade  ^^^ymark. 

/0P^^^      WHOLB8ALB  A  SHIPPING  WABEHOUBE,  96^  STRAKD,  LONDON. 

RTTIDB,      181-iE      OF      ■WIGHIT. 
BJffiCOMlSi(IB:Nr)B2I>      BY      KMINTCNX      I»ir5rSICI-AJ«"S. 

HOPQOOD     Sc     GO'S 

NUTRITIVE  AND  SEDATIVE  HAIR  CREAM. 

Sold  by  Chamittt  and  P§rfmMn,  tn  BatOea  at  la.  Od.,  Ss.»  2t,  6d.,  3f.  ed.,,6<.p  and  lit.  «acl^ 
HOPGOOD  A  00*8.  SEDATIVE  0OI»D  OBBAM,  ed.,  la.,  and  28.  ed, 

BRADLEY  &  BOURDAS'S 

Mm  ff  Wliili  U^  fur  Clea&iig  bli,  SilWi  and  Flaitd  Btoii. 

€ince  itii  introdaction  as  a  sulMMtnte  for  the  ordinary  Bouge,  a  quarter  of  a  century  of^ 
the  sale  has  amaKitigly  ineresiod  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  trial  la  only  needed  to  prore 
4ts  saporiority  o^rer  other  Plate  Powders  in  use.  Bold  in  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2c. ;  Tins,  6f  .— 
9,  Pont  Street,  Belgrade  ■qoare,  and  48,  Belgraye  Boad,  London,  S.W. 


Star  of  India,  Jnngle  f  low«rs,  Jockey 
Club,  Wood  Violet,  Ihlaaf  ^Ihlang,  and 
other  choice  perfluaea  fSr  the  iMudkerchief . 

Toilet  Vinegar  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

Toilet  Watei;,  lavender  Water. 

Florida  Water,  San  da  Cologne. 

Lime  Jnice  and  Glycerin^  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  Hair. 

Philocome,  Anstraliaa  Hair  Wash. 

Windsor,  01yoerln%  Eoney,  Trans- 
parent Coal  Tar,  and  other  Soaps. 
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CHAIIIMft  CROSS  HOTEL 


SOLD  MEDAL, 
PARiS, 
1867. 


AND  AT 
1876. 


E     H     THIELLAY'S 
EAU    FONTAINE    DE    JOUVENCE,    GOLDEN; 

Or    GOLDEN    HAIR    FLUID, 

For  rapidly  ohansing  Dark  Hair  into  Flaxen  or  Sunny  Shades. 

Wholesale  «t    20(-    28/-^  36/-    48/-^  72f-    8I(^  periSozen. 


ReUII  at 


4/e    6/8      7/6  10/6 


81/-    . 

12/6  per  bottle. 


A   very    Remunorativa    Artiola. 


EAU  FONTAINE  DE  JOUVENCE  in  every  shade. 

AuBUBN.  Bbown.  Bebtobeb. 

DaBK.  BliJLOK.  PBOOBBBBmS. 

WHOLESALE   DESCBIFTIYB   PBICB   LIST  ON  APPUOATION. 


BUOAIiYPTTA. 
MOSQUETAIIIB. 
ABABIAN  FIiUTD. 


BHXFBOUBBJL 
BOUQUET. 


COMPANION. 

BOO  JUIiEP. 

AQUA  MYSTEBIOSA. 


E.    H.     THIELLAY,    P a rfu m eur-C h i m i ste. 

CHARING    CROSS    HOTEL,    LONDON. 


EXPORT    MANUFACTORY    AT 
NEW   CROSS.    KENT. 


BONDED   WAREHOUSE 
RED    LION    WHARF. 


AT 


Shippers  and  Merohants  supplied  on  the  usual  Terms,  and  at  a 
considerable  reduction  for  export  in  Bond. 
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COATE    &   CO., 

41,  LISLE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE, 
L0UID03<r, 

ICAMtrPACTtTBE  EVEBT  DEBCBIFnOH  OF 

TOOTH,  HAIR,  NAIL,  CLOTH,  HAT,  CRUMB, 


AHD 


FLESH    BRUSHES, 

In  lYOBT,  BONE,  and  WOOD,  for  Shippers,  first-olass  WholosaU  and 
Betail  Honses. 


BRANCH^  WORKS : 


NIMMER    MILLS,    CHAED, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Opened  in.  1863 ;  Fitted  with  New  Machinery  in  1872 ; 

Enlarged  in  1874;  Re-enlarged  in  1876;  and  a 

New  Wing  Built  in  1879. 

And   Fitted   with    every  known   Real    Improvement   in 
Machinery  as  applied  to  Toilet  Brush  Manufacture. 


A  similar  EstabUshmentr  for  the  perfection  of  its  Machinery 
and  the  completeness  of  its  appointments  in  skilled  labour,  does 
not  exist  in  the  "world  at  the  present  time. 


Our  Hail  Bnuh  Paitenn  oonsist  of  a  large  "variety  of  the  best  selling  Patterns 
yet  designed,  and  are  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  possible,  consistent  with  first- 
dass  style,  finish,  and  dnrability,  especially  our  Hair  Brushes. 

Onr  Tooth  Brashes,  for  bone,  bristle,  finish,  and  dorabiUty,  are  nneqnalled 
by  any  maker  as  yet. 

We  respectfully  solicit  a  Sample  Order,  for  Comparison  against  the  goods 
of  any  maker  in  the  world 


Machinery  now  fixed  suffioient  to  produce  100  gross  of  Tooth 
BruBhes  per  week. 


SSTASUISSBD    1647. 
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PURE,  FRAGRANT. 
And  durable. 


Recommended  by  ^^^ 

MR.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.  / 


Three-Tier  Stand.    Reduced  price,  20s.,  subject. 

A.   &    F.    PEARS, 

91,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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KENT'S   BBUSHES 


FOB  0MB 


TEABS  HAVE  BlSEH  CELEBBATED  FOB 
DUBABILITT  AND  BOUNDMBSS. 


TOOTH  BRUSHES. 


Donble  Tooth  uid  8poag«. 


C.a.KfNT  ft  Ct    LONDON  . 


Mb.  PinupoiVT'B  Pattbbv. 

O.  B.  KENT  A  Co.  have  Special  Patent  Maohinerr  for  the 
Mannfaotnre  of  Tooth  Bnuhes.  The  coloar  of  the  Bone  and 
Bristle,  alao  Workmanship,  is  nnsarpassed. 


11 

NAIL  BRUSHES  IN  BONE,  WOOD,  AND  IVORY 


HAIR  BRUSHES  IN  IVORY,  WOOD,  AND  BONE. 


COMBS    IN    INDIA-RUBBER,    SHELL,    IVORY. 
IMPORTERS  OF  SPONGES  FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  AND  STABLE  PUR- 
POSES.  SPONBE  BAGS  AND  CHEST  PROTECTORS  IN  ALL 
SIZES  AND  MATERIALS. 

WASHING   QLOVES   OF   ALL   KINDS,   Ac,  Ac.     SPONGES  ON  STRINSS. 

11,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  ST.*  LONDON,  W. 

lUmtraUi  Oatalogvt  pott/ru  on  eppUeatiMt. 

BSTABLISHED    1777. 
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JAMES'S 

LENTILLA, 


OB 


^ 


DAILY    p^ufU    FOOD. 


An  Adult's  (not  an  Infant's)  Food.    The  BEST  DIET  for  Invalids. 

{Excellent  for  Nursing  Mothers;  produces  an^le  supply  of  good  Milk.) 


From  J.  OHANINa-FlBABCnB.  MJ>.— "Brixton  1Um»  Staaury  16,  1879.--^ 
*  James's  Daily  Food '  U  very  >utbriov8»  MaUy  omikkd,  and  hM  a  tALUCABT  xvracr  on 
the  bfliaiy  secretions." 

From  Dr.  FAIBBANK,  FlmiioiMi  to  HJELH.  PrinoaM  Ohristian.—*' Wind- 
sor, December,  lars.—SoBlly  digestible  and  highly  natritiooe.  Itxnakea  ezoellent  paddings, 
and  ouLJciTKS." 

From  H.  C.  BABTIjETT,  Fli.I>.,  7.0. 8.-**  Laboratory,  99,  Doke  Street,  Qroa- 
venor  Square,  November  26^  1878.—* James's  Lentilla,  or  Daily  Food'  is  composed  of  the 
most  nutritioiu  Farinas.  It  possesses  special  stomachic  properties  which  render  it  easy  of 
assimilation,  and  considerably  enhances  the  UtttUc  vqXv4  of  its  flesn>fomiing  confltitaents." 

From  W.  BDGhAB  BT70K,  M.A..  ICD.  (Oantab.),  UJELO.F.  (liondon), 
M.O.H.— **  School  of  Cookery,  Leicester,  November  9, 1878.— t  have  examined  '  James  s 
Lentilla,  or  Daily  Food,'  and  find  it  minmdjf  mvMtioua,  BatUfuingt  and  Aiift$tibU.  It  makes 
good  puddiTigs.  It  woald  be  an  admirable  food  for  persons  of  impaired  digestion,  owing  to 
the  jndlcions  admixtnre  of  stomocMM  in  it.  Your  Food  is  tlie  hm  prsporsuen  of  Lentils  I 
have  seen." 

From  "WM.  STBANOE,  M.D.,  Phyaioiaa  to  Wor.  General  Infirmary 
and  M.O.H.— "  1st  September,  187&— ▲  wholesome  sad  ikmxrmwvi.  Food.  From  its  com- 
position  I  should  say  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  diet  of  ohiUbren  and  persons  of  weak 
digestion.  Taken  in  some  quantity,  it  produces  a  VBcy  mild  operation  of  the  bowels,  which 
to  many  will  be  a  great  aivantagg.** 

From  W.  ADAMS,  Esq.,  7.8.0.8.—" London,  31st  Harah,  1878.— 'Lentilla'  is 
more  nutritions  than  any  of  the  foods  with  which  I  amaoouainted:  forms,  with  milk,  a 
p«r/«ct/ood  for  invalids  and  ohildran,  and  all  adults,  as  an  twtatag  mssl.'' 


Eyeiy  medical  man  who  has  examined  and  tried  it  has  pronomioed  it  far  superior 
to  the  Bevalenta,  or  any  other  preparation  of  Lentilfl. 

Retail  of  all  best  Chemists,  in  Canisters,  at  lOd.  and  is.  6d, 


Wholesale  of  JAMES  &  CO., 

21,    CABELINQTOir    STBBBT,   LOITDOIT,   N.W., 

And  all  Wholesale  Houses. 


Agents  wanted  where  there  are  none.    Special  and  Tory  aibettve  adTertising, 
aad  a  good  inoftt. 
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J.    MEADOWS   &   SON, 

DISTILLERS, 

AHD 

|mp0rlfrs  of  ^ims  a«b  Spirits, 

Beg  to  infonn  their  fellow  PharmaeeutistB,  that  in  all  eases  they  charge  the 
Wliolesale  Prices  to  members  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  happy,  on  application, 
to  quote  Prices  of  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Liqneors.    They  are  supplying 

Sp.  Vlnl  Eect.  Pur.  60  O.P.  .    20s. 

,9  „  66  O.P.  •    188.  6d. 

Subject  to  the  FUtctuatiom  of  the  Market, 
Terms,  Cash.  Packages  charged  Is.  per  gallon ;  the  same  price  allowed  wh«ii  retained. 


GOOD  CADIZ  SHERRY,  PALE  OR  GOLDEN, 

68.  6d.  per  OaUon. 

A  genuine  sound  Wine,  combining  body  and  strength,  partioolarly  adapted  for 
Medicated  purposes,  and  fit  for  use  as  a  Cheap  Dinner  Wine. 


PURE  ORANGE  AND  OTHER  BRITISH  WINES, 

At  48.  dd.  per  Gallon,  in  any  qnantitie8. 


ISINGLASS   (FENNING'S)   IN  JARS  AND  CASKS, 

Is.  per  Gallon. 


ADDRESS— 

(/.  MEADOWS  &  SON, 
Distillery,  44,  Humbastone  Gate,  Leicester 


J.    MEADOWS    &   SON, 
1,   CLARENCE    STREET,    LEICESTER. 

MAKERS  OF  ALBUMINIZED  PAPERS, 

All  Shades,  in  Sazb  akd  Bites. 

These  Papers  are  snpplied  to  most  of  the  leading  Photographers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  are  prepared  with  pure  Egg  Albumen,  and  the  quality  in 
all  cases  is  guaranteed. 

PBICES  OBT   AFFUOATIOBT. 
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SCHWEITZES'S  COCOATINA. 

AxTi-DT8PBPTia  Cocoa  ob  Chocolatb  Powdkb. 

OUABANTEED  PITBE  SOLUBLE  COCOA  of  the  VinBSt  ttuality, 
without  Sugar  or  any  Admixtnre. 


Coooatina  is  the  highest  class  of  Soluble  Cocoa  or  Chocolate, 
"With  the  excess  of  Fat  extracted  Mechanically. 

Being  all  Cocoa  it  is  four  times  the  strengtli  of  preparations 
thickened  yet  weakened  with  arrowroot,  staroh,  etc.,  and  in 

reality  cheaper. 
Made  instantaneously  with  boiling  water,  a  teaspoonfnl  to  a 

breakfast  cap,  costing  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

The  Faculty  pronounce  it  "  the  most  nutritions,  perfectly 

digestible  beverage'*  for  Breakfast,  Lunchson,  or  Supphb, 

and  invaltiable  for  Invalids  and  Children. 

It  keeps  va.  all  climates,  tmd  is  palatable  without  uulk. 

COCOATIM^A  FLAVOXJBED  WITH  VAM^ILLA  is  the  most 
delicate,  digestible,  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate,  and  may  be  taken  when  richer 

Chocolate  is  prohibited. 
In  air-tight  tin  Canisters  at  Is.  6(f.,  8«.,  5«.  Gd.,  etc.,  by  Chemists  and  Grocers. 


H.  SCHWEXTZEB-a  Co.,  10^  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

AND   ALL  WHOLESALE   HOUSES. 


Ho.  11,  Little  Stanhope  Street,  Kayfatr,  London,  W.  (top  of  Down  Street,  Piccadilly), 
Beg  respectf  ally  to  call  the  attention  of  tho  Trade  to  their 

SPECIALTIES   FOR    INVALIDS. 

Cdpranmro  ov 
OOHCEirrBATED  BEEP  TEA,  MITTTOir  AITD  CHICKEH  BBOIHS,  etc 
E8SEVCE  OP  BEEP,  HUTTOK,  VEAL,  AND  CHICEEK. 
BEEP  TEA  JELLT  AND  PIBBOUS  EXTRACT  OP  BEEP. 
TUBTLE    SOUP  AND    JELLT,.  kSH^    CALP'S    POOT    JSLL7  (prepared 
expressly  for  inyallds). 

sayouAt  meat  lozenges. 

"Bid/riuifraim  th«  "BrtCi«H  tf«dtoalJ<mmaI;!*  Slat  andSSth  November,  I874.~"The  preparations 
mannfactared  by  Memrs.  BBA.in>  &  Co.,  of  No.  11,  Little  Stanhope  Street,  Hayrair,  London, 
and  known  as  •  CONOKNTRATED  BEEP  TEA*  and  *  KSSBNCB  OF  BEEP '  respectively, 
are  already  largelv  used  by  leading  medical  practitioners  in  the  mstropolis.  The  first  is 
for  ordinary  nse,  the  second  is  more  especially  suited  for  very  delicate  stomachs  and  for 
invalids.  They  are  prepared  with  great  care  ftrom  Ehglish  meat  of  good  gnality,  and  in 
delicacy  of  flavour,  the  fluid  extract  (Essence  of  Beef)  is  well-known  by  London  physicians 
to  be  a  preparation  on  which  they  can  entirely  rely.  Hence  the  &voiir  which  it  has  met, 
and  our  reason  for  mentioning  now  with  approval  the  samples  submitted  lo  ns." 

Caution.— Beware  of  Imitations. 

Bach  Tin  or  Skin  mannftaictnred  by  B.  h.  Oo.  bears  their  Signature  and  l^ddrtM  aa  above 
on  tke  Labe^  without  which  NONE  are  genuine. 

Bold  by  aU  Ohemista  and  Druggista. 
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BU  RRO  W'S 

MALVERN  WATERS. 


yV.    &    J.    BURROW^,     Malvern. 


■  B I  N  G  L  E  Y'  S  .  SODA  WATER. 

SELTZER 
POTASS. 
-I        I  LEMONADE 

JOHN  BIN&LEI,  riiaTmaceiitical  Chemist, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


A  COPY  OF  PROFESSOR  ATTFIELOS  flEPOPjj  w.ll  be 

FOHWAKl.'En  B"   POST   f?i  .UBLlC»TION. 


PURE  AERA.TED  WATERS, 

T.    &  F.   J.   TAYLOR, 

EstabHthed  1835. 


TUB      PUREST      ^WA.TBR      IIT      BlTGHL.A.3SriD, 

MILLS'    BOUBira    WATBB8, 

Soda,  Seltzer,  Potash,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  Afirated  Waters.  Prepared  with  the  cele- 
brated Artesian  Well  Water,  from  a  CTeat  depth,  neither  oistemed  nor  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  FREE  FROM  ALL  CONTAMINATION.  Terms,  Price,  and  Agents  ap- 
pointed upon  application  to  R.  M.  MILLS  &  CO.,  Manofactarers,  Bourne. 

LovDOir  Agbitts.— Messrs.  Dtsov  &  ARKiir8Ti.Li.,  Chemists,  21,  Gloucester  Road,  South 
Kensington :  Mr.  E.  C.  Pxbks,  Chemist,  1,  Sloane  Square ;  Messrs.  Padgitt  ft  Sow,  Wine 
Merchants,  27,  Motcombe  Street;  Messrs.  J.  Hi.aDT  A  Co.,  Chemists,  42,  Fenohurch'  Street 
Comer  of  Mincing  Lane. 

PBOVOST'S    HXTNTIlSrODON    WATEBS. 

The  Purest  Natural  Water  in  England.  Is  entirely  tree  from  organic  impurities.  The 
opinions  quoted  below,  of  the  highest  chemical  authorities,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  purity 
of  the  water  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Provost's  Airatea  Waters.  "  Free  from  any  or- 
ganic impregnation.'*  -T.  Rinwoon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  **  The  Soda  Water  manufactured  by  Provost,  of  Huntingdon,  is 
of  excellent  qualitv."— Erasmus  WiLSoir,  F.R.S..  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicme  and 
Diseases  of  the  SIdn."  Paovost's  HuimiroDow  Soda- Water;  Potash  Watkb;  Lithia 
Watkr;  SbltzksWatrr;  Etfbhvssciwg  Lbmoxadh.  Can  be  had  every  where,  and  wholesale 
from  J.  P.  PROVOST,  Absatrd  Watu  Wobks,  HuHToreiMV. 
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EUGENE  GERAUT  &  CO., 

PATBKTUa  AND  MANX77ACTUBEB8 .  OF 

SODA-WATER  MACHINES, 

Filling  KacMnes,  Syphons,  Seltzogenes,  etc. 


WHOLESALE   PRICES  FOR 
SYPHONS. 


Clear  or  coloured  priass,  vis.,  bloe,  greon,  or  jellttr, 

warranted  pure  ENGLISH  BLOCK  TIN  TOPS,  with 

piston  or  cap. 

228.  6d.  i>er  dosen,  or  £13   IDs.  per  gross  for 

quantities  of  no  less  than  one  grross. 
25s.  per  dozen  for  quantities  less  than  one  gross. 

The  name  marked  on  the  metals  free  of  charge  for  quantities 
of  not  less  than  one  gross. 

The  Name  engraved  on  the  glass  with  trade  mark  2d. 
each  extra. 

Syphon  Filler,  £4  IDs.:  Ditto,  with  Syruping 
Machine  combined,  £\5  los. ;  Bottling  and  Cfork- 
ing  Maohioe,  £7  10s. :  Ditto,  with  Syrup  Dosing 
Machine  combined,  £16  15s. 

niustrated  Price  List  on  Application. 


EUGENE    QBRAITT    &    CO.'S 

NEW  PATENT  LEVER  8ELTZ0GENE8, 

For  the  immediate  production  of  Eau  de  Vichj,  Soda  Wat^,  Sparkling 

Lemonade,  Adrated  Waters. 

8-pint  Wire,  18s.       5-pint  Wire,  18s.       8-pint  Wire,  30s. 

Cane  covered,  8-pint  6d. ;  6-pint  Is. ;  8-pint  3s.  each  extra. 

Strongly  Silver  Plated  top,  5«.  each  extra. 

Bach. 
5-pt.size,  strongly  Silver  Plated,  richly  decorated  Porcelain  stands,  30«. 
6-pU    „         „  n  .*  „  8«s. 

B*P^    If  >i  »t  li  »»  4a9. 

The  Name  can  be  put  on  the  metals  free  of  charge  for  quantities  of  not 
less  than  two  dosen. 

Our  veeU'lenmcn  SeUaogtnM  curt  improved  yearly^  and  have  ahwdy  stood  a 

public  ted  of  uvvoards  of  Tventy  Yean,  and  are  acknoviUdged  cm  the 

VEBr  BEST. 

POWDERS  FOR  THE  ABOVIB. 

8-pint,  per  dozen  boxes,  22$. ;  6-pint  ditto,  SSs. ;  8.pint  ditto,  OSe, 

lilBBBAIi  DISCOUNT. 

BEST  SYRUPS,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  choicest  and  finest  fruit» 

specially  prepared  to  be  used  with  our  Celebrated  Seltsogenes,  are 

supplied  by  us.— Price  List  on  Application. 


OUR  ONLY  ADDRESS  IS 

1  AND  2,  COBFOBATION  BUILDINGS,  FABBINODON 
BOAD,  LONDON,  £.G. 
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APOLLINARIS    WATER. 

TO    THE    TRADE 


TRB  APOLLZRASn  OOMPAHT,  XJMXTBD,  Bvps^j  fhif  Waltr  «0  VHS  TBAOI,  M  MtoOTs- 

Xn  London.  I    Qutif  paid  lo  M17  Bai^nqr  Btatton  iatte  UotM 


'SOIiarMQlass       .      .      .      22t.         SOIiarseOlaM        .      .      .       S4ft. 
lOOSmeSl 85i.   I   lOOSmaU      „  ...      88s. 

(BOTTLES  rCTOLTrDBDJ 

Bottles  allowed  for,  on  return,  at  U.  Od.  i»r  60  Large  Glass.  an4  4*.  per  100  Small  Olan. 

Cases  are  charged  and  allowed  for  on  retnm.    HampezB,  !«.  extra. 

ORDERS  FROM  THE  TRADE  TO  SUPPLY  CUSTOMERS  DIRECT  WILL  BE  PROMPTLY  AHEMOED  TO. 
A  Liberal  disooont  will  be  allowed  on  Orders  for  not  leu  than  1000  large  bottles  or  2000 

small  bottles. 
Goiinter  Bills  and  Show  Caxds  will  be  rapplied  on  Application. 

The  Company's  Prices  to  (he  Pablio  are  :— 

Onrioc*  p»id  to  any  BaUway  SMIm  in  tte  Vnitwl 
Kingdom.    , 

60  liarfte  aiassa  S88 

100  Small       »,  ...      46s 

The  Company  doea  not  sell  leet  than  60  Large  or  100  Small  Bottles. 
SMALLER  QUANTITIES  ARE  RETAILED  BY  THE  TRADE  AT  Si-  PER  OOZ.  UR6E  «  &'-  PER  DOZ. 

SMALL  Bonus. 


In 

50  Large  Glass  268. 

100  Small      ,.  ...      42b. 


Sols  Ikpoktsbs: 

THX  APOLLDTABIS  COHPAVT,  LIMITED,  10,  Beguit  Street,  LOHDOlT.  8.W. 

CityDepdt:  Ingram  ft  Boyle,  Qneen  Victoria  Street,  London.   Agents  tor  Scotland: 

A.  Brown  k  Co.,  10,  Prlnoes  Square,  OUsgow. 

HUNYADI  JliNOS  MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AVB  MOST  AGSEEABLE  HATUSAL  APEKISVT. 


The"l.Al!rCET." 

"  Hunyadi  J4noB.— Baron  Ltebig  af&sms 
that  Its  richness  in  aperient  salts  surpasses 
Chat  of  all  oiher  known  waters.*' 


The ''  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOUB VAL*' 

*«  Honyadi  J&nos.— The  most  agreeable, 
safest,  and  most  efficacioas  aperient  water 
which  has  been  brought  under  our  notice.** 

''  LOMDOH  MEDICAL  RECORD." 

"Hunjadi  J4nos."— The  most  pleasant 
and,  owmg  to  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  the 
CKBAPBSs  of  all  the  natural  aparieat 
waters." 


"Preferred  to  Friedrichshall  andPullna 
Water."— PRonssoa  Aitkbv,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
Netley,  Author  of  the  '^SotmuM  and  Art  cf 
MediotM:'    Sivmth  JBdttiOH. 

TRADE  PRICE,  308.  per  Case  of  26  Large  Bottles ;  60b.  per  Case  of  fiO  Small  Bottles. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  2s.  per  Large;  Is.  6d.  per  Small  Bottle. 

{The  Prices  care  printed  on  the  laheU) 

THE    COMPANY  SUPPLIES  THE   TRADE  ONLY. 


Orders  for  20  Gases  and  upwards  are  executed  at  Southampton,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Aberdeen.  Dundee,  Leith,  Newcastle,  Hull,  GkK>le,  Grimsby,  at 
the  above  prices,  ex  ship.  A  liberal  discount  is  allowed  to  dealers  on  orders  for  10  eases 
and  upwards. 

Terms:  Quarterly  Accounts  net,  or  2)  per  cent,  discount  for  Prompt  Cash. 

Sou  iMVOBffSBS  ; 

The    AFOLLIKABIS    COMPANY    (Limited), 
19,  RE8ENT  STREET,  LONDON,  8.W. 
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